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ADVERTISEMENT. 


General Sir F. IIouerts writes in regard to tlie letters now 
republished — 

“ Allow me to congratulate you most cordially on lli(' 
admirable manner in which you have placed before the public 
the account of our march from Cabul, and the o])eration8 of 
Slst August and 1st September around t'andiihnr. Aotiiin;/ 
rmild he more aervrate or (iraphie. I thought ^our desciiption 
of the fight at Charasiu was one that any soldier might have 
been proud of writing ; but your recent letters are, if possible, 
even bettor.” 




PREFACE. 


The interest arouged by the massacre of our ill-fated Embassy to 
the Amir Yakub Khan, the subsequent capture of Cabal, and the 
hard-won successes of our armies during the occupation of the 
city, can scarcely yet have passed away ; and 1 have, therefore, 
ventured to republish the scries of letters which, as a special corre- 
spoiideut, I wrote in the field. They are a simple diary of the 
war ; and though in this form they may lack conciseness, they 
have at least the merit of such accuracy as an eye-witness can 
alouc hope to attain. It was my good-fortune to be the only 
special correspondent with the gallant little army which moved out 
of Ali Kheyl in Hejitembcr, 1879. The Government of India hod 
notified that “ non-combatant correspoudoiits ” would not be 
allowed to join tho force, the history of whose achievements uas 
to b(’ left to regimental officers, who might in their spare hours 
supjdy information carefully rinf, to such newspapers as chose to 
accept it. So carelessly was this strange order issued, that Sir 
Frederick Huberts never received official intimation of its exist- 
ence, and he welcomed mo at Ali Khoyl on the eve of his departure 
for Kushi as, I am sure, he w'oqld have welcomed any other 
correspondent who had Shosen to cross the frontier, and push on 
without escort and with their own baggage animals. I make this 
explanation in justice to General Bokerts, upon whom the respon- 
sibility of excluding correspondents been falsely thrown. 
Regarding the letters now republished, Mr. Frederick Harrison in 
the Fortnightly Review has been good enough to describe them as 
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" admirably written, with very great precision and knowledge.” 
While not sympathizing in the least with Mr. Harrison’s criticism 
of Sir Frederick Boberts’s punishment of Cabul, in support of 
which criticism he mainly relied i^on my letters, I am^ratefiil 
for his estimate of my work. I can scarcely hope tbCt all my 
critics will be equally generous. 

I have carefully gone into details where military mbToments of 
importance had to be described, and the sketch maps can be relied 
upon as showing exact distances and positions. * 

, Howard Hensuan, 

Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Allahabad. 

Gabul, Juffuat, 1880. 

»» * * » * 

The above was written when all was peaceful in Afghanistan, 
but the disaster at Maiwand once more throw the Cabul army into 
excitement, and General llobcrts had to march to the relief of 
Candahar. This now historical march and thi victory at Candahar 
on September 1st, arc described in detail in Part II. of this 
volume. 

H. H. 

Allahabad, November 1st, 1880. 
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THE AFGHAN WAR 

OF 

18 70-8 0 . 

PART 1. 

_ 

THE OCCUPATION OP CABUL-THE BRITISH BESEIGED 
AT SHBRPUR— DISPERSAL OP THE TRIBES. 


C1I.\PTER 1. 

Introdaction— Tlio Ca^agnarl Misbion — TakabKhiiun EruPion of tbeCfuadamuk Treaty 
— Turbukncc of tbe Ilcut Nakb1il>and Kbaa^s Warning — Tbr Out- 

break- -Yakub Khan’e lkba,>ioui — lUct|»tton of the News in India — The Hevaro 
of the Shutargardan, and FrepHiatton'' fui the Advance upon Cabul. 

The Treaty of Gundamuk had for its chief object the direct 
representation of the British Government at the Court of the 
Amir Yakub Khan, and, in pursuance of the terms of the Treaty, 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, K.C.B., C.S.I., was received at Cabul, as 
Resident, on July 24th, 1879. Mr. William Jenkyns, of tho 
Indian Civil Service, accompanied him as secretary to the Mission. 
An escort of twenty- five sowars and fifty sepoys of tho Guides’ 
Corps was tho only means of protection at the Embassy’s com- 
mand, implicit faith heing»placed in the Amir’s promise to guard 
the lives of his guests. Licutcuaut Hamilton was in command 
of the escort, and Dr. Kelly, surgeon of tlie Guides, was the 
medical officer attached to the Mission. Including servants and 
followers, there were in all some 200 souls gathered in the Resi- 
dency in the Bala Hissar from July 24th until the outbreak of 
the Herat regiments on the morning of September .‘Ird. It would 
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be out of place to describe at length the course of events which 
culminated in the Massacre, but from the tone of Sir Louis 
Gavagnari’s letters there can be no doubt the Amir was never 
anxious to carry out to the strict letter the terms of the Gun- 
damuk Tfcaty. Taking the official diary sent weekly fir )m Cabul 
to the Indian Government, it appears that every outward honour 
was paid to the Embassy upon its arrival, but that Yakub Khan 
was so suspicious of his Ministers and nobles, that he told off 
men to watch the Residency. Tlicsc spice furnished the names 
of all who visited Oavagnari .without the \mir’s knowledge. 
Then came rumours of potty chiefs having been punished for 
their friendship to the llritish during the late campaign, although 
one of the main points of the Treaty was diiccted against this 
very contingency.’'' The Amir always avoided reference to this 
subject, and as Sir Louis Oavagnari could not obtain direct evi- 
dence of the amnesty clauses being d(‘parted from, no redress 
could he obtained. Apart from palace intrigues, winch are always 
rife in Cabul, there seemed qo direct element of discord at work 
in the capital until the troops from Herat reached Sheri)nr Can- 
tonment on August 5 tb. These regiments had not sliarod in the 
humiliation of the defeats suffered by the C.ibul soldiery at Ali 
Musjid and the Peiwiir Kotal ; they taunted their comrades in 
arms with cowardice, and boasted of their own prowess ; and 
their turbulence soon assumed a dangerous form. .1 ressaldar- 
major of one of our caialry regiments, Naksbband Khan, an 
old and tried soldier, was spending his furlough at Lis village of 
Aoshahr, two miles from Cabul, and he scorns first to have caught 
the alarm. When tlu' Herat regimeuts marched, or rather 
swaggered, through the streets of Cabul, with bauds playing, 
many of the soldiers abused tke Kallr elclit (ambassador) by 
name, calling out to the pcjpulaee, “ Why has he come here Ik” 
and showing too clearly that their pussious were dangerously 
excited. Naksbband Khan learned from a fellow countryman in 
the ranks th.-it the soldiers^ had been ordci-ed so to shout in the 

* Sirdir Shei Ah Khi\a Jlv ind ili in, Qovenior of Ciudilui a suiul Sii Duii<Uil 
Sttiwurt that ^akub Khau, fiuui the hrai, neviti inteii'ltd to paidou the cbitfa who had 
^ded us Such a course of itolicy would Iutc sceincd luadncBS in the eyes of every 
Afghan, said the Sirdar , not a man would have understood it 
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streets. Full of this news, he wont to our Envoy and warned 
him of the coming storm. Sir Louis Cavagnari was a man noto- 
rious for his disregard of personal danger : ho was bravo to a fault, 
and this turbulence among tho .Afghan soldiery scarcely shoob 
his comp(Sjuro. “ Never fear,” was the answer to the Bossaldar ; 
“ keep up your heart, dogs that bark don’t bite ! ” “ But these 

dogs do bite ; there is real danger,” urged Naksliband Khan. 
The reply was characteristic of the man : ho hid taken up his 
post and nothing could break down his doterminetion to remain 
at all hazards ; he ipiietly said, “-They cau only kill the thifto or 
four of us here, and our death will be avenged.” 

This is the story as told by the llossaldar, who can scarcely bo 
romancing ; but no word of the warning is given by (lavaguari in 
his letters to the Viceroy, all of which arc full of sanguine hope 
even as late as August IlOtli. ITis last message was sent on Sep- 
tember 2nd, and concluded with the words “ All well,” — and thia 
nithin twelve hours of the attack upon the lieaidency. He trusted 
altogether to Yakub Khan — for what could an escort of seveiity- 
livc men avail against an army ? — and almost his last written words 
were : “ Notwithstanding all jreople say against him, LpersouBlly 
believe Yakub Khan will turn out to be a very good ally, and that 
we shall be able to keep him to his ciigugoineuts.” 'L’his blind 
trust in the Atnir was soon to be rudely broken down, for Yakub 
was found wanting even in willingness to save the lives entrusted 
to his care. 

The story of the outbreak in the Bala Ilissar, and tho massacro 
of the Envoy aud his followers, is written at length in the Bine- 
hooks. The talc is too well known to bear reproduction: the 
heroic struggle against overwhelming odds has, perhaps, rarely 
been equalled, for there were only four British ofiScers and a 
handful of native soldiers to meet a» army. Yakub Khan sat 
in his palace, vacillating and sullen, with the noiso of the fight 
ringing in his ears, and the roar of the soldiery and tho fanatical 
populace surging into his council-chamber ; but ho made no sign. 
There were councillors who urged prompt chastisement of the 
mutinous sepoys : there were reginnuits at ^lala Ilissar which 
might have loyally obeyed orders ; but the man who had pledgoil 
himself to preserve our Enyoy only took the cunning precaution 
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of sending out Daoud Sliah, his commander-in-chief, to “ remon- 
strate ” with the armed rabble. It was like remonstrating with a 
tiger when the hunter lies e,t his mercy : like giving the word 
“ halt ” to the incoming tide : ^aoud Shah was thrust back by 
the first men ho met, but they used their bayonets tenftrly, and 
his wounds were slight. And when it was all over, when the 
excited crowd roared through the Bazaar, with Cavagnari’s head 
held on high, there seems to have come upon Yakub that fear of 
vengeance which he had hitherto thrust aside. Forty years before 
the body of unotlier Kuvoy had been hung ou»thc butcher’s hooks 
in that same Bazaar ; trcacliery had scored a success which pro- 
mised to l>e lasti7ig ; but Pollock had come with a victorious 
army from Peshawur, while Nott fought his way from the south, 
and the Clinr Chowk was goon a heap of rums. How soon would 
the vengeance of an outraged nation again fall ni)on CuIjuI " 

Shortly after midnight of ScptcmlKjr Ith Sir Frederick Roberts, 
who was in Simla, engaged on the work of the Army Commis- 
sion, was called up to receive a telegram. It was from the 
Kurram Valley, and conveyed the first news of the Massacre, 
which ho then and there hastened to carry to the Commander-in- 
Chief. The shock was so terrible that men were paralyzed for the 
moment, but the next day the machinery of Govermneul was put 
in motion, a couiieil of war was culled, and on the afternoon of 
September 5tli the following instructions were scut to Brigadier 
General Dunbani Massy, then commanding the Kurram Field 
Force at the Peiw'ur Kotal* : — 

“ From the Quarter Master General in India to Brigadier- 
General 1). Massy, commanding Kurram Field Force ; dated 
Simla, 5th September, 1879. 

“ Move 23nl Pioneers, 5lh Ghoorkas, and klountain Train to 
Shutargardan, crest of pus# ; to entrench themselves there and 
aw'ait orders. Ten days’ supplies." 

In accordance with these instructions, Swinley’s Mountain 
Battery of six 7-pounder guns, escorted by the Pioneers and 
Ghoorkas, moved upon the Shutargardan, which was occupied 

* This tolegram is of F<omc imfiortanco, bhowing the qaieknes^ with which the 
Viceroy and the military authorities lecoguijerl the DccesBityof seizing the Shutargardan 
before the Cabul troop^i or the local triltesmen could occupy the TasB in etrength. 
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withont opposition on the 11th of September. Colonel Carrie, of 
the 23rd Pioneers, commanded this small force. The 72nd High- 
landers and the 5th Punjab Infantry followed in a few days to 
secure the road between AU Khsyl and the Pass, while the 7th 
Company of Bengal Sappers and Miners was ordered np from 
Shnlozan (near Kurram) to improve the rood beyond the Shu- 
targordan. In the meantime, the following appointments had been 
made: — Colonel Maegregor to be Chief of tho Stoflf to Major- 
General Sir Frederick Roberts, Commanding the Force ; Brigadier 
General Maephersoh, C.B., V.C'., to command the Ist Infantry 
Brigade; Brigadier-General T. I). Baker, C.B., to command the 
2iid Infantry Brigade ; Brigadier-General Bunhum Massy, to 
command the CnvfllT 3 ’ Brigade ; and Brigadior-General Hugh 
Gough, C.B., V.C., to be Bead Commandant. On September 12th 
General Roberts arrived at AH Klieyl. On the 18th General 
Baker took command of the troops in the Shutargardan ; which 
Pass, by the 18th of the month, was held by tho troops which had 
moved up originally, together with the whole of the 72nd High- 
landers and the 7th Company of Sappers and Miners. The posi- 
tion was strongly entrenched and every iirecaution taken against 
a surprise by the neighbouring tribes. 

Having secured the Shutargardan, Sir Frederick Roberts cast 
about for means to complete his transport, it being intended to 
move 0,000 men upon Cabul with as little delay as possible. 
With the usual carclessuchs which marks tho operations of Indian 
armies, and perhaps with a desire to curtail expenditure, the 
transport of the Kurram Valley Field Force had. upon Cavagnari’s 
departure for Cabul, been allowed to dwindle down to insignificant 
proportions. There were in the Valley, when the news of tlie 
Massacre was received, only 1,500 mules, 500 sickly camels, and 
800 pack-buUocks. These were just sdfiBcient to enable the Com- 
missariat Department to famish supplies to the winter garrison 
of the Valley. Without loss of time all the available animals in 
Peshawur and near the frontier were ordered to be sent to Ali 
Khoyl, and eventually the army was provid<{dtWith almost 2,000 
mules, between 700 and 800 camels, and upwards of 600 bullocks.* 

* On October 14th, at Cabul, the returnB were : — Bioles, 1,973 ; camels, 675 ; bol- 
locks, 604 ; and 230 yabns (ponies pitiohaaed in Oabul). 
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The Oajia, Tuns, and local Gliilzais were induced to send in 
animals with drivers, and this “ local carriage ” was of great ser- 
vice. Padshah Khun, the most influential of the Ghilzai chiefs, 
declared himself willing to aid n»in the collection of supplies, and 
his friendship at this critical moment was all-important. On the 
14th of September the Nuwab Sir Gholam llassaii Khan, who had 
started from Cauduhar to join Cavagnaii at Cabul, reached the 
Shutargardau. He had heard news of the Massacre and had 
turned off the Ghazni Road and made for our most advanced post. 
The fact of his non-molcstation nn the road pfoved that the Logar 
Valley was quiet, and this was confirmed by a reconnaissance on 
the ICth, when General IJaker went as far as the Shiukai Kotal, 
half-way between Kuslii and the Shutargardau. On the 22iid 
the Mangals to the number of 200 or 300, raided upon a small 
convoy carrying telegraph stores near Karatiga, cast of the Pass, 
killed six sepoys of the escort (originally only eleven men), and 
twenty-one coolies and linesmen. They also succeeded in carrying 
off eighty-four mules. I’liis showed that our convoys would probably 
be attacked daily, and General Raker ordered that no escort should 
be less thau twenty-live aruied men to 100 transport animals. 


CHAPTER II. 


Letter from tlie Amir— Batcr's Adranee to KiiBhi— AniviU of Yaknb Kliaii in the 
Britijhh Camp — The Htute of Cubul — Excitemeut along ibe Line of Gominuniration 
— Departure of the Lant Convoy from Ali Kln-yJ- Nurrow Escape of fiir F. 
Rttberts — The Amir's Attempt to tlelay the Advance— Duriiar at Kushi— The 
Advance ordered — Instructions to the Troops. 

The news of the preparatiens at Ali Kbeyl and the Sbutargardan 
reached Cabul very rapidly, and a lettc’r from General Roberts to 
the Amir was also safely received. In leply Yakub Khan wrote 
as follows : — , 

“ To General Roberts. I have received yonr letter of the 7tb, 
and was much pleased. I fully understood what was written. 
Complete confidence was restored, and a sense of relief felt in the 
friendship shown by the Viceroy, as njy prosperity found favour in 
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his sight. 1 am dreadfully distressed and giieTod at the recent 
event, but there is no fighting against God’s will. 1 hope to in- 
flict such punishment on the evil-doers as will be known world- 
wide ; and to prove my siiiceritg, I have twice written on this 
subject, iftid the third time by my confidential servant, Sher 
Muhammad Khan. I now write to say that for tljose eight days 
I have preserved myself and family by the good offices of those 
who were friendly to me, partly by bribing, partly by coaxing the 
rebels. Some of the Cavalry I have dismissed, and night and 
day am considoriiig diow to put matters straight. Please God, the 
mutineers will soon meet with the puuishnieut they deserve, and 
my affairs will be arranged to tho satisfaction of the British 
Govcniment. Certain persons (ff high position in these provinces 
have become rebellious ; but I am watching carefully and closely 
e\ery quarter. I have done all I could to ensure tho Nawab 
Ohulam Hussain’s safety. I trust to Ood for the opportunity of 
showing my sincere friendship for the British Government, and 
for recovering my good name before the world.” 

The Amir’s anxiety, or perhaps terror it should be called, had 
reached a climax at this time. On the one hand wore the Sirdars 
who had thrown in their lot with the mutinous troops, and were 
trying to persuade him to raise a jfhntl, or religious war ; and, on 
the other. General lloberts and his army, already on the move from 
Ali Kbeyl. Witli tho idea that he might save his capital from 
destruction, or, us was afterwards suggested, that he might delay 
our advance until the tribesmen had assembled at Cabul, Yakub 
Khan resolved upon throwing himself into the British camp, and 
claiming such protection as we could afford. Before doing this 
he sent two members of the Cahnl Durbar to Ali Kheyl, viz., the 
Mustaufi Hahibulla Khau and the W azir Shah Muhammad, or, 
as wo should describe them, his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his Prime Minister. They boro a letter in which their sove- 
reign announced his intention of flying from Cabul and placing 
himself in General Roberts’s hands. IJefore this took place, how- 
ever, the advance from tho Shutargardan had begun. General 
Baker having pushed forward the troops at* Lis disposal in the 
following order. 

Ou 24fli September. — Four guns No. 2 Mountain Battery. 
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X2th Bengal Cayalry. One company 72nd Highlanders. 6th 
Ghooikas. 

On 2Sth September. — F-A Royal Horse Artillery. Seven com- 
panies 72nd. , 

On 26th September , — Two gnns No. 2 M. B. 23rd ^^ioneers. 
7th Company Bengal Sappers. Six companies 6th Punjab 
In&ntry. 

On 2Tth September. — 14th Bengal Lancers. 

On 28th September . — One squadron 9th Lancers. 5th Punjab 
Cavalry. 92nd Highlanders. . «. 

On the 27th, Sir F. Roberts hadmoved his head-quarters from Ali 
S^hcyl westwards, and on the same day the Amir, with a consider- 
able escort, arrived at Kushi. H6 was received -with every mark 
of respect, and a guard of honour, furnished by the 92nd High- 
landers, was placed at his tent. His camp was pitched at a little 
distance from the British army. 

Having joined G-oneral Roberta at Ali Klieyl on the evening of 
September 26th, I may take up tho story of tlie advance from about 
that period. I will therefore give my letters ns they were published 
at tho time : — 

Am Khkix, 28th Septemher. 

The unexpected news of the arrival of the Amir Yakub Khan 
at Eushi last night has been received with general satisfaction, 
as affairs are much simplified as regards the military position. 
There has been much doubt all along as to the sincerity of 
Yakub’s protestations, and it was not easy to determine the line 
of action when Cabul should be finally reached. But the Amir’s 
authority has plainly crumbled to the dust in his capital ; and, if 
not a fugitive, he must have come as a suppliant to us to rein- 
state him on tho throne, at the same time that we avenge the 
Massacre of the Embassy. J!t seems far more probable, however, 
that he is a fugitive ; for it is stated that Cabul is in a state of 
anarchy, which can only mean that the populace have fraternized 
with the mutinous troops apd have driven out a sovereign who had 
made terms with the Kafirs. If this be really so, the fate of the 
city, in case any opposition is shown when our army moves for- 
ward, should be sealed. The only argument an Afghan understands 
is direct and severe punishment for offences committed, and the 
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pnniBliment Bhould now be dealt out without stint, even if Cabul 
has to be sacked. Not a man in the force that is now about to 
make the final advance would feel other than the keenest pleasure 
in seeing Cabul burn, for it Js hopeless to expect an armed 
rabble, Inch as that which now holds the city, to show a steady 
front when General Roberts’s army closes with them. They lack 
leaders to direct their movements, and though arms and ammu* 
nition may be plentiful in their midst, their organization is about 
equal to that of a European mob suddenly placed in power after 
a long period of strict government. Their capacity for mischief 
is as limited as that of any other rabble, for their future move- 
ments are all dependent upon outside influences. If left to their 
own will, they would probably dplit up into factions, of which the 
strongest would eventually sweep away all rivals ; but when menaced 
by a stronger power, they must either dissolve, or by sheer dogged- 
ness attempt to dispute possession of that which they have gained. 
The Cabul mutineers are not of a type which “die but -never 
surrender,” and although they may risk a brush with the British 
forces, they will most likely seek safety in flight before any severe 
thrashing can be given tliem. It will be most aggravating if this 
proves to be the case, but until the Amir has explained in detail 
the course of events from the time of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s death, 
an ‘exact estimate of the position at Cabul cannot bo arrived at. 
The conference which is sure to take place with Sir Frederick Roberts 
in a day or two will settle w'hat course is to be taken, and it is to 
be hoped no undue tenderness will be shown in laying down the 
lines upon which the policy of the next few weeks is to be carried 
forward. By Wednesday at the latest a completely equipped force 
of over G,000 men will bo at Kushi, and on the following morning 
the march will begin. Sunday next should see the British troops 
encamped before Cabul, and then «viU begin the punishment 
of a city which is only connected in tho saddest way with the 
expansion of our power in Asia. 

Sir Frederick Roberts did not rea(;h Earatigs, his first march 
from here, yesterday, without a warning that the tribes are 
determined to do mischief so far as lies in their power. The 
warning was conveyed in the practical way of his party being fired 
upon at Jajl Thana in the ^Hazara Darukht defile near the end of 
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the journey, and I am sorry to say Dr. Townsend was hit in the 
face, and is reported to be sererely wounded. As the telegraph 
line has since been cut we have not been able to learn full 
particulars of the attack, or with» what loss the assailants were 
diiven off. No other casualties occurred in General Robertt’s party, 
but a detachment of the 3rd Sikhs, who were sent down from the 
Shutargardan to patrol the road, were not so fortunate. They 
were attacked by a large body of tribesmen and lost iije men. 
There has been considerable excitement all along the line from 
Thull to Shutargardan during the last forty-cigkt hours, as reports 
of intended attacks by Mangals and Zaimuklits have been sent in 
by friendly villagers. The camps at Ali Kbcyl, the Poiwar Kotal, 
Kurram, &c., are very weakly gifarded now, as so many troops 
have been sent on, and this fact is evidently known to the tribes, 
who are bent upon mischief. It is impossible to foretell when 
an attack will be made ; but so serious did the chance seem 
yesterday, of large numbers of the Mangals coming down in 
this direction, that the G7th Foot, who were to march to-day 
for Karatiga, have been detained. It was fully expected that 
the Peiwar Kotal would have been attacked last night, and as 
only two companies of the 8th Regiment were there, the chance 
of a smart light was looked upon as certain. Rut nothing 
came of the alarm, so far as I can learn, and the post will be 
strengthened by men from Kurram, as soon us possible. The 
81st N.I. must now be well on its way to the Valley, and as 
soon as it arrives, better arrangements can be made to protect 
the camps. The Mangals are said to have asked permission 
from a friendly tribe in the valley between this and Peiwar Kotal 
to pass through their territory, and this request can only have 
been made with a view to harass our communications. The 
camps arc so large — having* hitherto been garrisoned by consi- 
derable bodies of men — that with reduced strength commandants 
can scarcely be expected to guard every yard of SHiifiar* that has 
been raised for defence, '\^^ith the 85th Foot and the 31st N.I. 
available for use from Knrram to the Shutargardan all would be 
well, but the date of their arrival here is uncertain. 1 do not 
think, however, that these petty annoyances will hinder the all- 
* Breastworks bnilt with stones, ^eatlv in vogue in Afghanistan* 
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important advance upon Cabul, aa General Roberts’s army will be 
so equipped as to be able to operate independently for some 
time to come. It is too strong to fear anything that may be in 
front, and once on tlie move tljp reality of our progress to Cabul 
will present itself in very striking colours to the restless tribes. 
The efforts of the moollahi, who have unquestionably been at 
work for some time, may bring about results which will cause 
much trouble to our garrisons, but beyond this there is nothing 
to be feared. The ensuing winter will probably see an expedition 
on a large scale against the Mangals and Zaimukhts, for when 
once the passes are closed between this and Cabul there will be no 
necessity for stationary camps, and six or eight regiments, with a 
due complement of artillery, may march into the Mangal and 
Khost country, and onco for all settle old scores with the tribes 
that have so troubled us. Nearer Thull the road is by no means 
safe, another man having been killed on the Kafir Kotal between 
our frontier station and the first post westwards. The cowardice 
of the assailants is so marked that the post bags and convoys are 
left untouched, though the escorts are very small. There seems 
at present no plan in the attacks that arc made, though assem- 
blies of 2,000 or 3,000 men are reported to have taken place 
among the more resolute sections of the Mangals. The Hazara 
Darukht defile is the favourite spot at which attacks are made, 
the difficulties of the road rendering rapid passage impossible. 
The 07 th Foot march to-iuorrow morning for Karatiga, and if 
attacked in the usual place they will doubtless give a very good 
account of themselves. They are escorting ammunition and 
baggage, but even with these encumbrances they will have strength 
enough to handle very roughly any number of assailants. 

JIaratiga, 29{/j Septemher. 

Early this morning the final complements of the Cabul Field 
Force left Ali Khcyl, and they have now reached this post, which 
is near the foot of the Shutargardan. . To-morrow they proceed to 
Kushi, and then the army which is to march upon Cabul rid the 
Logar Valley will be complete. As early as three o’clock this 
morning the troops began to turn out in the upper and lower 
camps at Ali Kheyl, and as there was a large convoy to be mar- 
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ehalled, all oflSoers were busily engaged in putting things ship- 
riiape. Two companies of the 67th Foot were started off at an 
early hour and marched to Drekila, to which place half a dozen 
elephants, under an escort of tw(^ companies of the 2lBt P.N.I., 
had been sent the previous evening. Before daybreak tlm troops 
began to move out of Ali Kheyl. They consisted of the remain- 
der of the 67th Foot, and the Slat P.N.I., G-3 Battery B.A., 
two Gatling guns, and details of various native cavalry regiments. 
In all there were about 1,300 men, and the convoy itself consisted 
of about 1,500 laden animals,, camels, miries, bullocks, and 
ponies. Besides the baggage of the troops marching, there was a 
large quantity of ammunition being sent up, and it was a matter 
of no little anxiety to get all well forward. General Maepherson 
was in command, and among the other officers going on were 
Colonel Maegregor, General Hugh Gough, and Colonel Heathcote, 
Chief Transport Officer. It took about four hours to start the 
whole line, but once on the move little time was lost. The road 
lies up a river bed, and the stream had to be crossed and recrossed 
times innumerable. In many places nothing but a mere track 
over stones and boulders was forthcoming, and the pace was neces- 
sarily slow. The 67th men- marched in such fine form, that 
halts had frequently to be called in order to enable the baggage 
animals to close up. for it was quite possible that an attack in 
force might be made upon the convoy by the Mangals. The oecur- 
i-ence of Saturday, in which five of tlie Hrd Sikhs were killed, and 
Dr. Townsend, of General Eoberts’s staff, wounded, has shown 
that the local tribes had come down ; and it was not unlikely that 
they would attempt to cut so long a line as that which had to be 
formed between Ali Kheyl and Karatiga. Accordingly General 
Maepherson so arranged the escort that armed men were scattered 
from end to end of the convoy, in addition to there being a strong 
advanced guard of the 67th, and an equally strong body of the 
21st P.N.I. in roar. On the troops from Ali Kheyl reaching 
Drekila — a post on the road, overlooked by some curiously shaped 
peaks, rain-worn so as to resemble rudely an artificial fortification, 
with a suspicion of stunted minarets thrown in — ^the elephants 
were started off, and the main body of the convoy followed, the 
guns with their escort halting for an hour. Then the whole line 
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was again put in motion, and the Hazara Darnkht defile waa made 
for. This defile is certainly one of the worst that troops could 
ever hope to pass in the face of an enemy. The road still follows 
the river bed, which is shut in Ijy steep hills clothed with fir-trees, 
ofiering fplendid cover. The hiUs are so precipitous that it would 
he impossible in many places for men to scale them, and a hand- 
ful of resolute Aldiers could chock an army with but little 
trouble. It was about Jaji Thana, two or throe miles from Eara- 
tiga, that an attack was expected, as it was there that General 
Boberts had been fired upon, but singularly enough the greater 
jiart of the convoy had reached the camping ground before a shot 
\ias fired. Then a small party of tribesmen appeared, and though 
they succeeded in scaring a few* sowars they retired very smartly 
vvlicn the escort opened fire. A company of the .'3th N.I. doubled 
out of the post hero when the alarm was given, but their aid was 
not needed. The whole convoy at the time I am writing (9 p.m.) 
ih now safely encamped here, and early to-morrow it will" move 
oil to Kuslii. The battery of artiUerj was to have made the Shu- 
targardau this evening, but they arrived too late for the march to 
bo attempted. To-night strong piequets are posted on the hills 
which command Karatiga on three sides, and we have made our- 
selves as comfortable as possible. 

It is unlikely, however, that any attempt will be made to harass 
us, as the Mangals roceived a severe castigation on Saturday. 
The cxphination of the firing upon General lloberts and his staff 
on that day is very simple. A large party of tribesmen cut 
the telegraph wire near Jaji Thana, almost within sight of 
Karatiga fort, and then waited in ambush for the party sent 
oat to replace the wire. This party was guarded by twelve of 
the 3rd Sikhs, and no sooner had they reached the point where 
the line had been cut than they were fired upon &om a high 
wooded hill on their right. One sepoy was killed at the first 
volley, and while directing their fire to the hill the men were 
attacked in rear by some Mangals who had previously crossed 
the road. Four Sikhs were killed in all, and as the hills were 
swarming with men, a party of eighteen of the 92nd High- 
landers, under Colour- Sergeant Hector Macdonald,* and forty- 

* fipeceived a comtnih^oa for tbie and othar acts of bravery 
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five of the 8rd Sikha were hurriedly sent out. The enemy 
■were .very strong, but the Highlanders got them ■well within 
range, and it is cnlculsted that at least thirty were killed and 
many more wounded. They wer^ driven over tho hills in full 
retreat. Another largo party' fired a volley at General Roberts 
and his party, of ■«hom l)r. Townsend was wounded. The 
General had only with him the head-quarters of the Cavalry 
Brigade, a squadron of the 0th Lancers and the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, as ho was riding hard to reach the Shutargardan, hut 
very fortunately twenty-five men- of the !)2nd» Highlanders, who 
had been sent from Karatiga to act as his advance guard, joined 
him near Jaji Tliana. These and some dismounted Lancers held 
the Mangals in check until tho 28th Punjab Infantry, on baggage 
guard in rear, came up and cleared the heights. To-day there 
was no large gathering, as I have said, hut the narrow escape of 
our General made us extra vigilant. 


Camp Kusni, Isf October. 

Tho whole of tho Oubul Field Force has passed beyond the 
Shutargardan, and to-morrow morning at eight o’clock tho real ad- 
vance upon Cabul begins. General Massy is now at Zerghun 8hahr, 
eight miles from here, with the 12th and I4th Bengal Cavalry, 
two guns R.H.A , two companies of the 72nd Highlandors, and 
the 6th P.N.I. General Baker’s and General Macjdiorson’s 
brigades will join him, and General Sir F. Roberts and head- 
quarters, accompanied by the Amir and bit> retinue, will also 
start for this advaned camp to-morrow. The force will then be 
cono'entrated, and the three marches which remain to be made 
before Cabul comes in sight will take place without delay. 
Sunday, the 6th,* will see us before the walls of the city, but 
whether serious opposition will be encountered is quite a matter 
of conjecture. The latest news here is, that the four regiments 
sent by the Amir to quell the rebellion in Badaksban are returning 
in hot baste to Cabul, but their feelings are not known. It is 
only reasonable, however, to suppose that they are anxious to share 
in the display of hearty enmity against the British, and if this be 

* This expectaHon was i very fur one at the time, but the inevitable transiKirt 
Hi ' I'** ' I '»uiT ■* * d th » hnit h"il fo b- c Ih ^ 
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bo, there will be about eleven regiments to be met, o:Lclading 
artillery and cavalry, which do sot count for much. At the out- 
bide there would bo 6,000 regular infantry ; and as our force 
consists of over 6,000 men gX. all arms, any opposition tho 
mutineeA may make cannot be of long duration. If they 
obstinately cling to Cabul and defend it according to tho best of 
their ability, the city may perhaps take us some days to capture ; 
but it would be fearful weakness on their part to allow themselves 
to bo caged within walls from which there can be no escape. The 
Amir, who is still aiii camp hei;e, had an interview with Sir F. 
Boberts this evening, and pleaded that nothing should be done 
h.iBtily, evidently fearing that his capital stood a very fair chanco 
of being destroyed. But the ifreseat temper of our policy runs 
diiectly contrary to all delay, and it was useless to urge that there 
were many wavorors in Cabul who had not yet joined the mutineers, 
l)nt who were deterred by fear from attempting to favour the cause 
of others — which in this ease is tho cause of an Amir wlm has 
thiown himself into the arms of a latconem}. Sir F. lloborts 
(old the Amir distinctly that not even a day's delay would take 
place, and that to-morrow would see the whole army on tho way 
to Cabul. In deference, however, to the Amir’s wishes, a pro- 
clamation would be issued and circulated in advance, in which all 
liege sulijecth of the Amir would be asked to declare themselves, 
and duo notice of punishment be given to such as continued 
icbcllions. At this announcement the Amir and his nobles seemed 
much pleased, though its value may prove practically nil. If 
Cabul has not been sacked by the mutineers, but is still held by 
them, it would be a dangerous matter for the Amir’s adherents to 
come out, as they would inevitably bo cut down as traitors. As a 
test of the disposition of the citizens, it may be useful in deter- 
ring the soldiers from attempting defend the place, as them 
position would he untenable wore the feeling of the people shown 
to be against them. From all points of view it is obviously to 
the advantage of our policy that Cabul should he quickly occupied : 
on the one hand, to punish the mutineers severely, if, in the heat 
of their fanaticism, they resolve to fight ; ‘and, on the other, to 
prevent it being looted, if they consider it safer to load themselves 
with booty and make for some of the independent khanates. 
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Ab a sign of the times, it mast be noticed that Wall Mahomed 
Khan * and bis friends, who treasure up the traditions of Dost 
Mahomed’s rule, have left Gabniin order not be implicated in any 
actions of the rebellious troops, ai*d are now at Zerghun Shahr. 
They form unquestionably a powerful faction in Cabal, aiid it will 
perhaps be a difficult matter to keep them from intriguing, if they 
see that Yakub Khan is suspected of treachery by the British. 
When General Boberts met Wali Mahomed yesterday, the Sirdar 
was most profuse in his professions of friendship ; but it was plain 
that the friendship was dictated by self-interest. The turn of tho 
wheel may, in Wali Mahomed’s own opinion, throw Yakub Khan 
out of power, and a new ruler must bo cast about for. Such a 
ruler would only govern under the shadow of our arms, and to 
meet us half-way before the crisis comes is a deep stroke of policy. 
How far it will succeed no one can yet tell, but our faith in tho 
Amir so far is not sufficiently shaken to justify the countenancing 
of a pretender. Wali Mahomed was ordered to remain with 
General Massy in tho camp dt Zerghun Shahr, but to-morrou he 
and Yakub Khan may moot, and much discretion will be needed 
to keep up a show of amicable relationship between them. Tho 
story of tho Massacre has yet to be silted in all its details, and 
Wali Mahomed may be among the witnesses cited to give evidence. 
With Yakub Khan and his sirdars in Kushi, and Wali Mahomod 
and his followers only eight miles away, the position is a delicate 
one, and it will bo interesting to watch its development. 

From what I cun learn, the following would seem to have been 
the order of things at the so-called Durbar on September 29th. 
At 11 A.M. Sir Frederick Jloberts and the principal o'fficers of 
his divisional staff (with uhom was General Hills, C.B., V.O.), 
rode to that part of the camp whore tents had been pitched 
for the Amir’s use. The c veteran Daoud Shah met the party, 
and after general hand-shaking conducted them into the durbar 
tent where the Amir was waiting. The usual formal cere- 
monies and inquiries w'ere gone through, and Sir Frederick 
Boberts then left. At four o’clock in the afternoon the Amir 
with the heir-apparent and his sirdars returned the visit. A 
guard of honour of the 92nd Gordon Highlanders was drawn 

• A wn of Dost Mahomed Khan, and therefore uncle of Taknb ’•’h n 
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up to receive him ; the band played, and every attention was 
scrupulously shown. There were many British officers from the 
various regiments present, who watched rather critically the dis> 
play of ceremonial politeness sthich, as a matter of course, 
followed. *Vhe Amir was lost iu admiration of his guard of 
honour, and te may well be pardoned for his earnest study of the 
men : the Gordon Highlanders arc in physique and bearing per- 
fect specimens of British soldiers. When the visit came to an 
end the Amir mounted his liorso (one of those presented to him 
at Gundamuk), and fodc to his enn camp, outside the British 
lines. The band of the Gordon Highlanders followed him and 
played before his tent, and directly afterwards he was visited by 
Generals Baker and Hills. Several officers also strolled down to 
the camp and found much food for amusement in the demeanour 
and costume of the 300 horsemen uho form the escort of Yakub 
Khan. These include such novelties as mounted Highl%nders, 
who ride madly about camp on the least pl-ovocatiou. At dusk a 
guard of the 72nd Ilighlaudom, under a British officer, was 
mounted over the Amir’s tent, and the same attention has been 
paid to him day and night since. It is a sign of our loving- 
kinduess towards him, and of our deep anxiety that his personal 
safety should be assured. After having come to us as a guest, it 
would be the height of inhospitality not to show him all honour, 
whatever little accounts may have to be settled hereafter in our 
camp at Cahul. 

The following order has been issued by Sir F. Roberts : — 

“ The Government of India having decided that the Kurram 
Field Force shall proceed with all possible despatch to Cahul in 
response of His Highness the Amir’s appeal for aid, and with the 
object of avenging the dastardly murder of the British Representa- 
tive and his escort. Sir F. Roberts feels sure that the troops under 
his command will respond to this call with u determination to 
prove themselves worthy of the sacred duty entrusted to them, 
and of the high reputation they have maintained during the recent 
campaign. The Major-General need address no, words of exhorta- 
tion to soldiers, whose courage and foi-titude have been so well 
proved. The Afghan tribes are numerous but without organiza- 
tion, the regular army is undjpcipiined, and whatever may be the 
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disparity in numbers, such foes can never be formidable to Her 
Mqesty’s troops. 

“ The dictates of humanity require that a distinction should bo 
made between the peaceable inhabitants of Afghanistan and the 
treacherous murderers for whom a just retribution is in store, and 
Sir F. Roberts desires to impress on all ranks the necessity for 
treating the iuofTenBivo population with justice, forbearance, and 
clemency. The future comfort and well-being of the force depend 
largely on the friendliness of our relations with the districts from 
which our supplies must be drawn ; prompt ‘payment is enjoined 
for all articles purchased by departments and individuals, and all 
disputes must be at once referred to a political officer for decision. 

“ The Major-General confidently looks foiward to the successful 
accomplishment of tho objects of the expedition and the re- 
establishment of order and a settled goveriimeiit in Afghanistan.” 

As regards tho military position here, it is scarcely necessary to 
enumerate tho regiments now on the ground, as, with the exception 
of those at Zerghun Sliahr, under General Massy, all the troops 
detailed for the Cabul Field Force are now mustered ready for 
the march. The march of the 67th Foot, 2lBt N.L, G-SJ, R.,A.., 
and the Gatling guns from Karutiga to Kushi occupied two days, 
General Maepherson considering it wise to halt the 1,500 baggage 
animals on the Shutargardan last niglit and give them an extra 
feed, so as to prepare them for future hard work. This was an 
excellent idea, for the poor beasts are in the worst condition, and 
good food can alone make them equal to the heavy loads they have 
to carry. The Shutargardan is indeed a bleak wilderness even 
now, and the road which descends to the bed of the\iver would 
try the stamina of the best pack animals in the world. The thin 
line of the convoy was, however, worked safely down, and all day 
it wound its slow length "along through narrow’ gorges, over tho 
stony river bed, up the steep Shinkai Kotal (surely the most 
desolate spot in all the desolation of Afghanistan), and thence 
along the broad road trawersing the open plain, which spreads out 
in stony barrenne^/rom the foot of the mountains. There was 
a large amount of ammunition being brought up, and so jealous 
were we of the valuable boxes, that special guards were told off to 
all animals carrying them. But nothing was seen of any hostile 
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clansmen nntil late in the evening, when a few shots were fired, 
and some marauders succeeded in carrying off three mules. Tak- 
ing into consideration the length of lino of the convoy and the 
difficulty 0 ^ the way, such a loss* is most insignificant, although 
every brute that can bear a load is now of exceptional value. It is 
believed that the larger bodies of Mangals and independent 
Ghilzais who had assembled on the route have dispersed to their 
homes, and only stray rnl)ber8 are now about. These, however, 
are capable of much mischief. A syce was shot through the leg 
yesterday, and soveraroamp followots have been cut up. 

This camp will be broken up to-morrow, as all the troops are 
under orders to leave for Zerghnn ;Shahr, and for the next fortnight 
or so no attempt will be made to keep up the line of communica- 
tion between the advancing force and the old Kurrnm stations. 
Heliograms of course will be sent by Captain Stratou’s signallers, 
and the post will be carried as regularly as the conditions of the 
runner service permits, but beyond this we shall bo in our own 
little world, self-contained, and self-supporting. As much local 
carriage as possible has been hired, and the influence of the Amir 
upon neighbouring villages has keen freely exercised. Grain paid 
as tribute has also cojne in, and this has been handed over to the 
Commissariat, which has also purchased largely of all who are 
willing to sell. At present all is favourable to a rapid and success- 
ful advance. The days are clear and warm, and a bright moon 
renders night surprises impossible. The weather is so mild that 
the camp-followers con live in comfort without additional warm 
clothes being served out, and the whole force is very healthy. To 
say that the men are anxious to advance and aro all in high spirits 
is scarcely necessary'. They are too good material to need any 
such praise. 


r 
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CHAPTER m. 

The March to Kerghna fihahr— Proclamation to tho People of Cahnl — ^The Composition 
of the “Avenging Army” — March to Siifeil Rang — Transport Difficulties — Hos- 
tility of VUIugers — March to Charasia — Cavalry Beconnaissance — The Battle of 
Chamsia^-Dcfoat of the Afjihana. 


.ZBRaHUN S»AHB, ind Octoher. 

The comp at Knslii was all astir early this morning, for it was our 
first day’s march, and the capacity of our baggage animals had 
yet to be tested. It is true wc hud only to marcli eight miles to 
Zorghun Shahr, where General Massy had been in camp for 
some days ; but still there wore large quantities of stores and 
ammunition to be moved. Ocnorul Baker’s Brigade was the first 
to move, and at eight o’clock they followed in the wako of the 
6th Punjab Cavalry, which was ordered to cover their front and 
flanks. The greatest anxiety was regarding tlie bagdlge, hut the 
arrangements wore well made by the transport officers, and as 
the animals had an easy road to follow the march was a very 
satisfactory one. 

With one or two exceptions tho line w'ns well kept, and the 
baggage reached its destination pretty rapidly. The 5th P.C. 
advanced as if iu a country sw.irming with enemies, the advance 
guard being thrown out a mile in front, and flankers working on 
eitlicr hand over the stony hills which traversed the plain. Fol- 
lowing tho cavali-y wore F-.\, R.H.A., a small party of Nignallers, 
the 23rd Pioneers, the 72nd Highlanders, No. 2 Mountain Battery, 
5th P.I., one company Sappers and Miners, Baggage, Field 
Hospital, Engineer Park,t5tli Ghoorkas (us tear-guard), and a few 
troopers of the 5th P.C. All tho troops looked very fit, and they 
marched with an I'hn that could not he mistaken. The road 
taken was over the stony plain which extends for two or three 
miles on either Ji^ud, and the march was absolutely without 
incident. Zerghun Shahr was reached before noon, the troops 
halting for half an hour about four miles out, and the regiments 
filed off to their camping grounds on the open plain. 'The village 
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lies a few hundred yards to the west of the road, and is of very 
small dimensions. A running stream supplies the camp with 
water, the principle of the karez (the sinking of a continuous line 
of wells, connected by an underground channel, carrying the 
water to a lower level) having been largely applied. With the 
exception of the fruit trees in the village there is no vegetation 
anywhere to be seen, and the country is nearly a repetition of 
that previously passed over ; bare hills looking down upon stony 
plains which do nothing but reflect the sun’s rays upon unlucky 
travellers. The dcsdlute aspect of* evcrytUItig is most distressing, 
but we are hoping for better things after another march. 

To return to the march from Kashi ; General Maepherson’s 
Brigade left at ton o’clock. Sir Frederick Boberts and staff 
starting about an hour later. With them was the Amir and his 
Sirdars, who could not fail to lie impressed with the compactness 
and fitness for any kind of work of the soldiers before him. 
Every effort was made, too, to keep the baggage animals well 
together under strong escorts, so as to show His Highness that 
our army was nut careless on the march, and would not lay itsolf 
open to suiprise. When such gnind regiments as the 67th, 
7!iud, and ‘J2ud are 011 the move, it is not likely there will be any 
slackness, for the men are of the old stamp, and kuow what 
discipline and smartness mean. The Amir upon arriving here 
was shown to his encamping ground, which is well away from 
that of Wali JIahomed, meeting between the two at the present 
juncture being studiously avoided. The camp is overrun with 
wild-looking Afghans, generally galloping at headlong speed 
without any special object in view, and but for the sturdiness of 
our sentries these mangy horsemen would invade the privacy of 
even head-quarters and brigade camps. Our soldiers bear them 
no goodwill, and usually return their litok of insolent braggadocio 
with a frown which expresses a good deal. Tommy Atkins is on 
the whole a very honest sort of fellow, and his ire is now roused 
against these swaggering cowards, who ■ were in Cabul when our 
Embassy was attacked, and would not laisq finger to aid the 
handful of men who perished. Poor old Daoud Shah is perhaps 
entitled to some little respect; but for the others contempt is 
almost too good. The Amis is our guest — a guest perhaps upon 
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whom a friendly watch is kept as a matter of precaution — and we 
cannot therefore give expresaion to our feelings very frankly, but 
if the Camp were canvassed the general opinion would be one of 
rather a strong Idnd as rcgardsahis vacillation and co]vnrdice on 
the 3rd of September. However, he is now in the midst of an 
army which will soon I>e at the gates of his capital, and then he 
will have to sit down guietly until our policy is duly shaped — 
this time simply in accordance witli oar own aims, and utterly 
regardless of his protestations. He is now profuse in his thanks 
for the proclamation which is to^u before us tb Cabul ; at the same 
time he is doubtful of its effect upon the mutiueers. His tone 
might change, perhaps, if he could sec any way out of his present 
difiBculties other than that to be made by our bayonets. 

The proclamation alluded to was dated October 2nd, and was 
sent off to-day to Cabul. It is as follows : — 


“ Proclwation to the People of C.vnri.. 

“Bo it known to all that the British army is advancing on 
Cahul to take possession of the city. If it bo allowed to do so 
peacefully, well and good; if not, the city will be seized by force. 
Therefore all well-disposed persons who have taken no part in the 
dastardly murder of the British Embassy or in tlio plunder of the 
Residency are warned, that if they are uiiuhlt* to prevent resistance 
being offered to the entrance of Iho Britisli army and to the 
authority of Ilis Highness the Amir, they should make immo- 
diato arrangements for their own sivfety, either by coming into the 
British Camp or by such other measures ns may seem fit to them. 
And as the British Government does not make war 011 women and 
children, warning is given that all women and children should ho 
removed from the citybejoud the reach of harm. The British 
Government desires to treat all classes wilh justice, and to respect 
their religion, feelings, and customs, while exacting full retribution 
from ofieudors. Every effort will therefore be made to prevent 
the innocent suffevyg with the guilty. But it is necessary that 
the utmost piecaution should he taken against useless opposition. 
2’herefore, after the receipt of this proclamation, all persons found 
armed in or about Cabul will be tijsated as the enemies of the 
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BiitiBh Government , and further, it must be cleaily understood 
that if the entry of the Biitish force is lesisted, 1 cannot hold 
myself lesponsible ior any accidental mischief which may bo done 
to pcisoi^ and property, even «f well disposed people who may 
have neglected this warning 

“ feigned, do., F. Kouebts.” 

Two sowais belonging to th< 12th Bengal Cavalry, who weie 
spending tliiir fuilough at Calm], aiiived here to daj, and lepoit 
that the mutintiis^racan to fight IVt have ]ust heard of an 
uusuecLHstul attiuh upon the fehiitaigaidan 1>v Maiigals and 
(ihilraia * 

The foice is now eoncenti ited foi the farst time, foi the mauh 
ouwaid to Cabul. It is made iiji ns follows — 


CaBIL ilBLD loiwi, OlTOBVJl 1870 
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There are about 6,000 “followcib” and some 3,500 ba^r^age 
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animals. Fourteeu days’ sapplies are lieiiif; carried, with tea and 
sagar for two months. Lloulenant-Colouel JJ. L. Gordon, E.H.A., 
commands the artillery (twelve 9-pounder and six 7-poundor guns, 
with two Gatlings) ; and Lieutenant- Colonel .E. Perking, R.E., is 
in command of the Engineers. The Cavalry Brigade is of course 
commanded by General Massy ; while the Infantry are brigaded 
as follows; — 1st Brigade (General Macpherson), 67th, 92nd High- 
landers, and 28th P.I. ; 2nd Brigade (General Baker), 72nd High- 
landers, 5th Ghoorkas, and 5th P.I. The 2;)rd Pioneers are not 
attached to any particular brigade. * 

SuFKU Sano, Zahidabad, 4.th October. 

Yesterday the march was continued, and Maephersou’s Brigade 
with the cavalry reached Sufed Sang in the evening, after a march 
of nearly fifteen miles. The same open plain was traversed, but there 
were more signs of cultivation as the Logur Bivor, which was hid- 
den from sight ut Zerghun Shuhr by a range of hills, was neared. 
•Along its banks arc villages scattered at short intervals, and the 
orchards of these form a very pleasant relief to the bare barrenness 
of the Ghilzai Hills on our right. The Logar Eiver is spanned 
by a narrow bridge near Zahidabad village, but it was found im- 
possible to got wheeled guns across it, and the ford adjacent to the 
bridge was not so shallow us it should have been, the villagershaving 
turned a large volume of water into the streuim i)revot neighbour- 
ing irrigation channel. This was the first sigt armyj latent hos- 
tility of the people in the Logar Yallcy, but a»hou!/ iHalikr (head- 
men) of Zahidabad and the near village of iviAvDd Sc.^g came in 
and paid their respects, we could do nothing in the way of pun- 
ishment. The troops forded the river, the baggage being sent by 
way of the bridge. Some of the men won' swept off their feet by 
the force of the current, but as the stream was only fifty or sixty 
yards in width, no lives wore lost. The Prince of Bokhara, who 
is a refugee nt the Amir’s Court, met General Roberts at Zahida- 
bad. He h.ad followed Yakub Khan's example, and had fled from 
Cabul in the night, , He reported that the troops were being incited 
to fight by certain disloyal Sirdars, but that no general rising of 
the people had taken place : the flight of the Amir had prevented 
any o^^at tribal combination so far. , 
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Advance to Sufed Sang. 

Our camping gronnd is in the midst of cultivation, and we are 
halted here to-day awaiting the amval of General Baker’s Brigade. 
Yesterday it was found that the carriage of the force was quite 
inadequate to carry all the storee and ammunition, now that the 
whole army had been concentrated, and accordingly General Baker 
was ordered to halt his brigade at Zcrghun Shahr for the night 
and guard the Commissariat supplies and the Ordnance park. This 
be did by forming a rude sort of laager, within which the transport 
animals were placed. He was not molested during the night. 
The call upon the Transport of the Force to Jo double work was 
answered with great alacrity by Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Heathcote 
and the officers working under him. After the heavy march of fifteen 
miles the beasts were well fed and given a few hours' rest ; but at one 
o’clock in the moruiug all the strongest camels were paraded and 
marched ofif to Zcrghun Sliahr. There they were loaded up, and with 
as little delay us possible began the return journey to Sufed Sang — 
forty-five miles in thirty-six hours.* ()n the previous evening some 
shots had been fired near the Logar Bridge, but no mischief was 
done ; and we took but little notice of this expression of enmity, 
except to station strong picqnots and warn the sentries to show 
extra vigilance. This CNcuiug, however, a determined attack was 
made upon the rear-guard, the villagers of Kuti Kheyl aud other 
hamlets creciniig up, under cover of darkness, and hiding themselves . 
in nullahs and bchiud orchard walls. Fortunately they were badly 
armed, aud although they kept up a desultory tire at close quarters. 
Major Stockwell of the 7‘2ud TIighlauders drove them off by firing 
volleys and by throwing skirmishers out to protect his left flank. As 
tlie rear-guard crossed the river the villagers grew bolder and fol- 
lowed them up pretty closely, but no baggage was lost ; and a few 
companies being sent from camp to hold the bridge the firing died 
away, and now (10 p.m.) all is again’quiet. The halt to-day has 
been of service in enabling us to get in a few supplies, but the 
transport difficulty is a serious one, us it is now clear only one 
infantry brigade can march daily, and the baggage animals must 
be sent back day by day to bring up the sfijres and reserve am- 

* This will show the dllHoultlce General Reberts had to contend with, even in the 
few marches from Kushl to Cahul. The transport train was, os usual, the weaheat 
link in the cliaiu, aud everything tied to be uiado subeervieut to it. 
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inanition. To-morrow General Baker’s brigade will move on to 
Gharasia, and the 92nd Highlanders will probably be added to the 
regiments composing it. There is news to-day from Cabul to the 
effect that the mutinous regimenta have not yet left, but |Bre busy 
looting the arsenal in the Bala llissar, wherein are stored many hun- 
dred rifles, and an enormous quantity of small-arm ammunition. 

Camp CnAitASiA, 5th October. 

The village of Knti Kheyl was chiefly responsible for the attack 
upon General Baker’s rear-guai'd-laht night, ahd we have now a 
number of prisoners in our hands uho uero ciiptnred in that 
neighbourhood, and who are said to have been roncerued in the 
skirmish. This morning (Sunday), before striking camp, a small 
force was sent out with two mountain guns. A squadron of cav- 
alry surrounded Kuti Kheyl, and upon the 9th Lancers finally 
going in, several men showed fight. Throe were ran through, one 
just as he was levelling his piece at an ofBeer, and five were cap- 
tured; two of whom were wounded on the head with lance-butts. 
The maliks of the village were also brought in, but were released 
after receiving a warning as to their future behaviour. The five 
prisoners were sent on with the advanced guard here, and were 
tried this afternoon by drum-head court-martial. One of them 
was a sepoy of the Amir's, and he, with two others, was sentenced 
to death for being in unlawful rebellion against his sovereign. 
The other two were released, no doubt much to their astonish- 
ment. 

As the march to Gharasia was only a short one of six miles 
from Sufed Rang, we did not start until ten o’clock. Early in the 
afternoon the encamping ground was reached, and tents were 
pitched on the fallow fields which stretch to the foot of the hills on 
either side. The road followed a due northerly direction, through 
a cultivated tract of country, for about three miles, to some very 
low hills which traverse it at right angles, and near which is tho 
village of Childukhteran.* On crossing these hills, a long valley 
lay stretched before jip in the shape of a parallelogram ; and at 
the farther extremity could be seen the village of Gharasia, with 
its orchards stretching in front of it, with clumps of trees dotted 
* Fort; daugbtei?. 
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farther to the west. Beyond was the mass of hills which shut in 
Cabul, and hinder any view of the city from the volley. The 
hills to east and west also close in, and the valley cannot be much 
more th^ two miles across. Ibis all under cultivation by means 
of irrigation channels. The hiUs overlooking Charasia are, first, 
a low range of a light-coloured slaty character, then a higher 
series of rocky heights, and in the immediate rear, forming the 
sky-line, is a precipitous range with four or five peaks standing 
out in bold relief. This range runs sharply down, on the east, to 
the road which leadb direct to the old Cabul camping ground and 
the Bala llissar, and, with another high range sloping similarly 
down on the otlier side of the^ road, forms the Sang-i-Nuwishta 
defile, which, if held in strength, would be very difficult to force. 
Through this defile the Logar Hirer passes into the Cabul Valley. 
Our encamping ground is south of the village, the head-quarters 
of Sir F. llohorts being a mile or more from the orchards. The 
ranges of hills oast and west of us are Very high and steep ; but 
directly to our loft front is only a gradual slope, over which lies the 
beautiful Chardoh Valley, filled with orchards, and apparently rich 
in cultivation. A road skirting the hills leads through the valley 
into Cabul. There is a third road among the hills immediately in 
rear of Charasia. 

A cavalry reconnaissance to-dny did not cause any of the enemy 
to show themselves ; but perhaps to-morrow, whoa more ground 
is covered, there may be a diflerent result. Emissaries from 
Cabul arc said to have been in the Charasia village yesterday, and 
the difficulty we have had in getting supplies this afternoon is a 
proof of their efforts to influence the villagers against us. How- 
ever, only a few shots have been fired at our cavalry, and we are 
resting in camp, which is protected by strong outlying picquets. 
To-morrow morning 1,600 baggage animals go back to Sufed Sang 
to bi'ing up the rest of the stores, and this delay will cause us to 
halt here a day. General Maepherson, with the 67th Foot, 28th 
N.I., three guns, and a squadron of cavalry, has been left behind 
to take charge of to-morrow’s convoy. He .will draw in his camp 
as much as possible, as the affair at Kuti Kheyl has shown how 
badly disposed the villagers are towards us. 

The Amir and Wall Mahomed have come in with us, but the 
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former does not seem to hav&/^r will not exercise — control over 
the villagers we have to deri with. There is plainly much trim- 
ming of sails among then^s to their immediate attitude, but we 
are wide-awake enough vot to trust them in any way. Ij case of 
any check, there camyt be the least doubt that the groups which 
now watch us marcb^g past would shoulder their jhecrails and turn 
out to harass us An all aides. The men with us who know the 
local character best are strong in their assertion that until we 
have occupied ^abul we shall bo annoyed by these tribesmen, who 
are loth to lo* long strings of baggage animal# pass through their 
midst wit^imit trying to loot some of the riches they carry. Even 
to-day a'kahur in charge of a mule-load of bageage was cut up. 
He had wandered from the road, and had made no sign when the 
.rear-guard passed. Half a dozen men watched their opportunity, 
and when the coast was clear they killed the kahar and walked off 
with the mule and its burden. 

The news that the regiments in Cabal looted the arsenal yester- 
day would seem to indicate that they moan fighting, and this in- 
telligence is the best that we have had lor a long time. The only 
way in which they can ho punislied lies in resistance when we 
advance ; for, if they luu away, it will be difficult to chase them 
all over Afghanistan, cicu if we were disposed to do so. The 
health of the troops is excellent, although the sun has laid up a 
number of men with fever. It is of the mildest land and soon 
passes off. 


C.vMi> Beni IUssvk, 7th Ortober. 

We are now encamped within a few miles ol the Ba^a llissar 
and the city of Cabal, the mutinons troops having jesterday been 
defeated and driven from the heights above Charasia, which 
they had occupied with the Wea of barring our further advance. 
The details of the action are as follows : — At daybreak yester- 
day morning (October 6th) a strong working party was sent 
out to improve tlie road through the Sang-i-Nawishta defile, but 
before they had gouoitjvo miles from camp the cavalry patrol in 
advance reported that the enemy were in great strength on the 
hills, and had guns in position commanding tho road. The work- 
ing party consisted of the 28rd Pioneers, under escort of a wimr of 
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Tlie Battle of Charasia. 

the 92nd Highlanders and two gans of No. 2 (Swinley’s) Moun- 
tain Battery ; and upon the cavalry patrols being fired at and 
falling back, this party received orders to halt and act on the defen- 
sive. A# the morning advanced it was seen that not only was 
the Sang-i-Nawishta held in force, but the hills beyond Charasia, 
from the Chardeh Valley to the Logar Biver. were crowned with 
armed men. It was plain that our further progress towards Cabal 
was barred, and as there was only one brigade available for the 
attack the position was not an encouraging one, Fortunately the 
92nd Highlanders had been detached from General Maepherson’a 
brigade for the time being, and this gave ns another British regi- 
ment to fall back ujioii. Sir Frederick Koborts deemed it wise to 
attack without delay, as to remain inactive before the mutinous 
regiments now facing him would probably encourage a general 
tribal rising, and instead of 10,000 we should have .')0,000 men to 
deal with. Already the hills to right and left of the eamp had a 
few white-clad men upou them, ]>lainlv sentinels sent from the 
near village to watch the progress of the fight and aid in the pur- 
suit if our army were driven back. General Maepherson had to 
make his way from Sufed Sang to Charasia, and as his baggage 
train was seen stretching along the valley, the tribesmen grew 
bolder and opened a desultory fire ux)on the escort. This was the 
signal for many men to join the 8('ntiuels I have spoken of, on 
the hills, and so numerous did the gathering become that a squad- 
ron of cavalry was scut back to reinforce General Maepherson, 
who was further ordered to make all possible haste to Charasia. 

In the meantime the camp was astir with preparations for the 
attack uixm the enemy in front, and the men were full of enthu- 
siasm at the prospect of meeting face to face the regiments which 
had brought about Cavagnari’s murder. The following troops, 
under the command of Brigadier-General Baker, marched out of 
camp towards the village of Charasia about eleven o’clock : — 

Four guns of No, 2 Mountain Battery, under Captain G. 
Swinley, E.A. 

Two Gatling guns, under Captain A. Brqodfoot. 

7th Company of Sappers and Miners, under Lieutenant G. 
Nugent, R.A. 

72nd Hisfhlanders, und^r Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. J. Clarke. 
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Six companies of the 6th Ohoorkas, under Major A. Fitz- 
Hugh. 

200 of the 6th Punjab Infantry, under Captain C. McK. Hall. 

This force was strengthened by ^50 of the 23rd Pioneqfs, with- 
drawn from the road leading to the Sang-i-Hawishta defile ; * 
while at the same time our right attack was also modified. Major 
White, of the 92nd Highlanders, assumed command in this direc- 
tion, the troops entrusted to his charge being : — 

Three guns, G-3, K.A., under Major S. Parry, R.A. 

Two squadrons of cavalry, made up of detachments of the 9th 
Lancers, 5th Punjab Cavalry, and 12th Bengal Cavalry, com- 
manded by Major Hammond, 5th P.C. 

A wing of the 92nd Highlanders, under Major Hay. 

100 men of the 23rd Pioneers, updcr Captain H. Paterson. 

This force was to keep the enemy in play at the Snng-i-Niiwishta 
by rapid artillery fire, and so to distract their attention that they 
would give time for our main attack to bo delivered on their right, 
where they had no guns in position, and had not a narrow gorge 
to defend. The old tactics of turning their flank and taking their 
main line in reverse were to be followed ; and knowing the Afghan 
inability, as a rule, to make a counter-attack. General Roberts 
weakened his right, so as to concentrate a strong infantry force for 
the outflanking mmemont over the hills overlooking the Chardch 
Valley. Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan (son of Dost Mahomed), who 
was in command of the Afghan troops, seemed to think we should 
make a determined effort to force the Sang-i-Nawishta Pass, and 
he had accordingly posted on the heights overlooking the road 
twelve guns, while three or four Armstrong-pattern breech-loaders 
were on the plain below. The enemy’s disposition seemed to 
indicate that if we tried to force the Pass thi ir guns would have 
held us in check, while their fight was swung round to take us in 
flank, the series of ridges which they covered offering a good 
manoeuvring ground for such a movement, while the undulating 
plain below, with its belt of trees round about Charasia, would 
have given excellent CQver. The accompanying map will show the 

* It ahoald be noted that no caralr; accompanied (ikneral Baker. A aimilar mistake 
was made on aeveral other occasions later on. Our infantry lacked the mmediate 
lapport oi cavalry to make defeats decisive. ^ 
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relative positions, and also make clear the strength of the defend- 
ing force which was able to cover so much ground. 

After leaving the camp, General Baker made for the village of 
Charasia,i}rhich consisted of a nuzpber of detached walled enclosures 
such as are common all over the country. There wore numerous 
orchards and gardens adjoining these, so that his first movements 
were well concealed from the enemy, whose attention up to this 
point was directed chiefly to Major White’s movements on the 
Cabal Road. Seeing how greatly he was outnumbered. General 
Baker took the precaution of occupying a strong walled enclosure 
on the outskirts of Cliarasia, and here he placed his reserve 
ammunition and his field hospital. The temper of the villagers 
was so uncertain that he tclcgraplieil to General Roberts for ano- 
ther regiment of infantry to strengthen his reserves, and 100 
men of the 5th Punjab Infantry hurried out at once and joined 
the hospital and reserve ammunition guard. The remainder of 
the regiment were sent out soon after, although this left the camp 
very weakly guarded, only 1,000 cavalry and infantry with six 
9-pounder guns being loft at head-quarters. However, as General 
Maepherson vas coming up with his brigade, the risk was well 
worth running, as failure on General Baker’s part might have 
meant disaster to the whole army. The 72nd Highlanders led 
the way out of Charasia, and bullets soon began to drop among 
their ranks while the enemy’s picquets were seen to be retiring up 
the ridges. As the brigade pushed forward with the intention of 
outflanking the main lino of hills lying between Cbardeh and 
the Sang-i-Nawishta, their progress was checked by a strong 
position on their left front on which the Afghans had raised mn- 
gars, and from which they began to open a heavy musketry 
fire. Two mountain guns replied to this, and the 72ad extended 
in skirmishing order, one company under Captain Brooko-Hunt 
turning off to the left, while the main body of the regiment 
worked away to the front, tho ground affording but slight cover. 
Captain Hunt’s company scaled a hill 500 or 600 feet high, climb- 
ing over difficult rocks, which hindered their r^pid advance. The 
enemy were exceedingly numerous on their extreme right, another 
and steeper hiU enabling them to pour a heavy fire upon the 
company. Two more mountain cuns and the Gatliuss were 
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ordered to open fire upon this hill, and upon such bodies of men 
as wore visible on the near ridpes ; but the Gatlings were in such 
bad order, owing to tlieir defective make, that after a few rounds 
the drum “jammed” and they had to be taken out ^f action. 
Our true attack bad now boe-ii recognized by Xek Maliomcd and 
he hastened to ridnforec bis right ; a stream of men vtas seen 
pouring along the rearmost ridges from tbc direction of tlie Sang- 
i-Nawishta, and standards Ijome by ghazis began to thicken on 
our left. General Haker lost no time in pushing forward part 
of his reserves, in order to force their first position before it could 
be strongly reinforced. The oth Glioorkas, and 20t) men of the 
6th Punjab Infantry, doubled forward, while the enemy’s tiro 
increased in intensity. Captain Hunt's company u as st rengthened 
by two companies of tbc 6th Ghoorkas, under Captain .lolm Cook, 
'V.C. ; while two more companies of (iboorkas and 200 of the 
6th P.I, joined the advanced skirmishers of the 72nd in the main 
attack. The skirmisbing lino was thus extended so as to outflank 
the left of the ridge, which tho Afghans still clung to with great 
obstinacy, as it was the key of the position on their right flank. 
This was at l.iJO p.m., when our troops had been engaged for an 
hour and a half without having made much impression upon the 
enemy. With the streiigtlioniug of our advance succi'ss was soon 
declared : the hill on the extreme left, from which a flanking fire 
had been directed on our skirmishers, was carried in splendid style 
by tlio eompanj of the 72nd .and the two roni])unies of the 5tli 
Ghoorkas, while the other companies of tbc two regiments, by a 
series of gallant rushes, turned the enemy’s left. At two o’clock our 
advanced line was enabled to direct a cross fire upon the 2,500 men 
who held the ridge, and who now showed symptoms of wavering. 
A general advance was ordered, and the 72nd, 5th Ghoorkas, and 
6th P.I. wore in a few mingtes in possession of the Afghans’ first 
line. But not without loss, for the eui-my were chieflv armed with 
Snider and Enfield rifles, and their fire was rapid and continuous. 
Fortunately they had so little knowledge of the principles of mns- 
ketry that their bullets mostly passed over our men’s heads as the 
rush uphill was made. The 72nd Highlanders bore the brunt of the 
fighting, and their easuolties amounted to thirty-six. They hod 
on several occasions to cross open ground, and in spite of the exposure 
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they rushed forward with anehmthat could not have been Burixisscd. 
Private MacMahou, one of their number, particularly distinguished 
himself on the left. Almost single-handed ho scaled a hill on 
the crest o{ which was a sumjar fil^d with men : loading and firing 
as he went, his coolness incited four or five Ghoorkas to follow 
him ; and when he finally leaped into the mtiiinr its defenders 
took to flight and were shot down ns they ran. MacMahon is 
to be recommended by General Ihiker for tlio Victoria Cross, 
his gallantry having been observed by the General and his Staff 
as well as by the ofiieers engaged in the attaek. It was such 
incidents as these wliieli caused General Jlakcr to express his 
great satisiartion with the liehaviour of the troops under his 
command. 

After their first position had fallen into our hands, the enemy 
rallied on some low hills fiOO yards in rear and re-opened fire, to 
which our mountain guns replied, while our nii'ii were resting on 
their arms. A company of the 23rd Pioneers, under Lieutenant 
Chesney, was thrown forward on the right, wliile two eom))anioB of 
the 92nd, under Captain Oxhy, which Major White had detached 
to hold in check any flanking movement the enemy might attempt 
on General llaker’s light, also came into action. The enemy’s 
second position was attacked by the 72nd Highlanders and the 
fith Ghoorkas, aided by the three companies just mentioned, and 
at three o’clock the Afghan right had been brokeu up, and their 
regiments were flying towards the village of Indikeo. The moun- 
tain guns fired shrapnel into their midst, and the Gatling guns, 
for the few moments they were able to work, also did some 
execution, while volleys from the 72ud ut long ranges caused the 
fugitives to hiisteu their flight. Major Stockwell, with a wing of 
the 72ud, followed them rapidly until he reached the open ground 
leading down into the Chardch Talley, avlien his further advance 
was stopped by General Baker, as the turning movement along the 
ridge towards the Bang-i-Xawishta had to he made. The want of 
cavalry was here painfully apparent, as the retreating masses of 
the Afghans could easily have been overtaken, the sloping ground 
between indikee and the hills being admirably suited for a pursuit. 
While Major Stockwell hud thus been completing the defeat of 
the enemy’s right, two companies of the 23rd Pioneers had gained 
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a footing on the main ridge itself, whence the enemy \\ere rapidly 
retiring as they recognised that their line would in a few 
minutes be taken in reverse. General Baker swung round his 
left, ordered a general advance, ^d at 3.15 p.m. the r^go was in 
our hands without any serious opposition having been met with. 
Not that they bad not Bho^vu great determination before, for 
bands of ghazis had made good their footing behind the 
minrinrs until our bayonets had forced them down. The 5th 
Ghoorkas were charged by a number of these madmen, but they 
met the rush by a counter bayonet charge and cleared all before 
them. 

Leaving General Hakerwith the main bodyot liis force sweeping 
over the high ridge in the direction of tlje Sang i-Nawisbta Gorge, 
I must turn now to Alajor White’s movements on our right, where 
had been done one of the most g.dlant feats of the day. Tho 
feint in this direction had been turned into a snecessfnl attack, 
resulting in the capture of twenty guns, althougli our infantry 
numbered only a few hundreds, and 6ur cuvaliy were niiBble to 
act. Skirting tlxe east of Chariisiii, Major White found the enemy 
seatlored about among tho trees, and also holding thi hills to 
right and left of the dctilo. The three guns of G-3 weri> soon in 
action, and a few shells well placed, with tho tiro of skirmishers 
thrown out among the trees and gardiuis, drove back the more 
venturesome of the enemy to the shelter of the Kiiiiririrs in tho 
hills, and behind some boulders in the bed of the Pass. Our 
guns were then moved forward and made beautiful practice, the 
answering fire from the enemy’s artillery being quite harmless. 
One of our shells struck an Afghan field-piece, dismounted it, 
and killed two of tlic horses standing near, while another struck 
a standard in a cluster of men. lu fact, the 103 rounds fired by 
G-3 were of tho greatevit value in preparing the way for tho 
infantry attack. This attack was led personally by Major White, 
who at tho head of only fifty Highlanders charged the first hill 
on the right, where several hundred Afghans were posted. Our 
men went up with, a rush under a severe musketry fire, and the 
enemy waited ns if to receive them at the point of the bayonet. 
With such odds in their favour, and a sani/dr to aid them 
European troops would have sweyt back the handful of mAi! 
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attacking with scarcely an effort ; but Afghan courage and steadi- 
ness are very limited. When the Highlanders were within five or 
six yards of the smigar the enemy tamed and fled, and were shot 
in the baejr as they made for tl^ next hill. The success thus 
gained was mainly due to Major White’s personal gallantry, one 
striking instance of which may he quoted. Not caring to expose 
his men in a particularly steep bit of ground, which was enfiladed 
by a few Afghans well placed in rear of some rocks, he took a 
loaded rifle from one of the Highlanders and “ stalked ” the 
enemy single-handed. Hy caation<i climbing he reached the rocks 
behind which they were concealed, and as he showed himself they 
jumped up and ran, no doubt in the full belief that the single 
figure they saw was only the leader of a number of otliers. One 
man stayed to fire, but missed his aim, and as he turned Major 
AVhite shot him through the head. Unfortunately, he had no 
more cartridges with him, or some of the others would have 
fallen. This hill is to be called “ White’s Hill ” in memory of his 
gallantry. The capture of this j)oint enabled the guns to be 
advanced still further towards the eutrauco of the Pass, but Major 
White was not content. Having given his men breathing time, 
and being roiutorced by another fifty men trom below, he again 
went forward and captured two lower hills on the right, in the 
same grand style, and with only trifling loss, it was by these 
movements that he was able to scud Captain Oxley with two com- 
panies well to the left, to co-operate with General Baker’s Brigade. 
Six Armstrong guns fell into Major White’s hands on the open 
ground below the bills ; and when our turning movement in the 
Cbardeh direction had been completed, and the enemy began to 
evacuate the main ridgo, the cavalry were sent foi-ward, and the 
infantry ocenpied the hills commanding the Sang-i-Nawishta Pass 
on the left. Here twelve more guns were captured in position, 
while the cavahy found two more abandoned on the road. The 
twenty guns brought out from 8heri)ur, therefore, to fortify the 
Pass have all fallen into our hands. Upon Major White gaining 
the ridge to the left he could see no further sign of the enemy , 
who had stampeded to the Bala Hissar. The cavalry could not 
follow as the Pass narrows, and the narrow paths beyond are not 
adapted for a body of horse charging. Our information was to 

T) 2 
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tbe contrary, it 'being stated tbst tbo road opened into a plain, 
and our cavalry being accordingly sent to the right to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy when driven towards Cabul by General 
Baker. As events occurred, th* two squadrons would, have been 
invaluable if they had accompanied the General. The progress of 
the brigade along the main ridge was very slow, as the ground 
was rugged and difficult ; and it was not until nightfall that a 
junction w’as effected willi Major White. Tho 23rd Pioneers and 
the .')th P.I. moved down into an open bit of gi-ound beyond the 
Pass, while the 72nd Highlanders, the Ghoorkas, and mountain 
guns remained above, throwing out strong picquets over tho range 
of hills. Major White’s force luvouackcd on the ground they had 
occupied when their last movement was made. 

It is worth mentioning that two elephants, three camels, and 
200 mules carrying stores, &c., w’crc safely piloted over the 
precipitous hills which were taken, and tho men were thus able to 
bivouac in comfort. Not the least important arrangement of tho 
day w'as that of signalling. Captain Straton had i)arties of men 
with General Baker aud Major tVliito, and a third batch of 
signallers was sent to a high hill to watch tho Chardeh Valley, 
and the movements of large bodies of tribesmen, who lined tho 
crests of the range overlooking tlm comp from the west. Helio- 
grams were cxchunged between these points and the head-quarters 
camp, and General Uoberts was kept fully informed of all that 
was happening in those directions. This focussing of all inform- 
ation upon a common centre enabled the General to make his 
dispositions with accuracy and effect : without the signallers 
dangerous delays might have occurred. The hcliogro^hing was 
so thoroughly well done that Sir F. Koberts complimented Captain 
Straton personally on the success of his arrangements. Thc'only 
drawback was a snevossion of small sand storms, whic.b swept 
across the camp and blotted out ovcrylbiiig for tbe time Wing. 

The attitude of the trilicsmon in our immediate neighbourhood, 
i.c., on tho ranges of hills east and west of the camp, was one of 
expectancy modifie.d by an earnest desire to harass onr picquets l>v 
spasmodic liring. Their ill-will was first shown by firing upon 
the signallers on the hill, and the party bad eventnally to be with- 
drawn. Two guns were sent doyvii and a few shells pitched 
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upwards, which caused these guerillas to withdraw to a safe dis- 
tance. The convoy from our last camp at Sufed Sang, Zahidabad, 
was also fired upon, and General Macpherson had to throw out 
skirmishers to protect his haggag* animals. At least some hun- 
dred men appeared on a high peak to the east of the camp, and 
fired upon a piequet of the 92nd who were on a lower level. A 
brisk fire was kept up for some time, and the enemy driven off to 
higher ground.* As they re-opened lire the B.H.A. were 
ordered to try a shot at the peak. The first shell dropped a little 
short, but the second hurst on the. point occupied, and the next 
instant it was quite clear, its late occupants running in disorder 
into the valley beyond. There wqre sevenil of the Amir’s soldiers 
among them, still wearing his uniform. The camp after this was 
left undisturbed : tents were struck at sunset in readiness for the 
early morning march which it had been decided to make to Bcni- 
Hissar, just beyond the 8ung-i-Nawishta Pass. 

The enemy are believed, in this action, to have had 9,000 orl0,000 
Mm on the ridges, including thiitwu regiments of regulars. They 
left 800 dead on the field, but their total loss in killed and wounded 
must have becui much greater. Our loss was twenty killed and sixty- 
seveiif wounded, among the latter being Lieutenant Fergusson, 
72nd Highlanders, bullet coutusiou, left log, slight ; Dr. Duncan, 
28id Pioneers, bullet wound in the chest, severe ; and Captain 
Young, .'Jtli Punjab Infantry, bullet wound in loft tliigh, severe. 
Of the British Infantry regiments the 72nd lost three killed and 
thirty-four wounded ; and the 92nd tbive killed and six wounded. 
Among our camp followers five dhoolio-bearers wore killed and four 
wounded, returns which show that the hahan were well under fire 
in carrying off the injured. 

* As I have, ]>e{haps scurcul;' clone Justice to this iiicjcJent in my letter, 7 now qaote 
tbedenoTaVHdtisiKitchonthesubjuct One party, ffoliturtlnn the rest, caused so much 
annoyance to a picquet of the 9*2ad Highlanders, that it Itecame necessary to dislodge 
them, and this difhcuH service was iierformed in a most gallant manner by a small put ty 
of the 92nd under Lieutenant K. A. Orant. Coluur-Scrgeant Hector Macdonald, a 
non-conimissioned officei, whose cTcellentandekilfal management of a small detachment 
when opposed to iinmensdy superior nunibas in the lIaMra-i)Mrukht defile, was men- 
tioned in my despatch of the 15th instant, here sgain distlngnibhed himself.*’ Coloui- 
Sergeant Macdonald efteraards received a commission in the 92nd. 

f of “ w "nil I “n «f Tvanlii died 
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CHAP-fER IV. 

Bffcct of the Action of Ciuratia — Advance to Beni Hissar — Cavalry Reconnaisoance — 
The Bala HUbor l)ebciie<l— The Sberpor MacoKine Blown uyv -Attitude of the 
Amir — Opcratfoiifl of the 8th and 9th of October — Capture of Sberpur Canton- 
ments — The Affair of the Asmai UctKhte Cavalry Pursuit towards (fbazni— The 
Force moves to 6iah Sung^Leadera of the Mutinoub Itcgimcntr. 

Camp Beni Hisbati, 8f/i October. 

There can be little (luubt tluit tbo action at Charasia has broken 

« 

up the combinations against ns, and that Caoul is now at our 
mercy. It cannot be too fully borne in mind that, but for the 
promptness with which General Roberts decided to attadi, instead 
of allowing the enemy to gather strength by our own inaction, 
serious consequences might have ouuuod to our coiujiact little aijiu 
now within three or four miles of the Bala Hissar. Not that deifl 
was to bo feared in any sense of the term, but that the slighU st hoiaK 
tion or check in our advance would have raised against us t loads of 
enemies whom wo should have had to deal wuth in, perhaps, as 
difficult a country as could be fought over. It was a bold bid for 
all doubtful and wavering hearts to join them— this move of the 
mutinous regiments seven or eight miles out of Cahul right across 
our path ; and if they had been allowed to hold the hills oven for 
twenty- four hoars, there can scarcely be a doubt that their numbers 
would have been doubled, and our loss in dislodging them propor- 
tionately greater than that which even now we have siidbred. 

I have described the position of our camp at Charasia in my 
last letter, and from this it would be seen that our best route to 
Cabul was by way of the 6 ang-i-Nawishta defile on our right front. 
At daybreak 3-e8terday we moved out of Charasia camp, and at the 
mouth of the defile Sir F. Roberts was met by Major White, W'ho 
explained the positions occupied by the enemy, and the action ho 
had taken in dislodging them. The General congratulated him 
heartily on his success, aud then passed on to where General 
Baker had bivouacked at the northern end of the defile. High 
hills shut in the road on either hand, the Logar River, here a 
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deep stream, also running to the riglit of tlic path, which at times 
is very rough. Two or three men had hidden themselves behind 
rocks on the steep hillsides to the east, and they now fired down 
as the troops filed along. Theij shots were wide of the mark, 
and our men firing freely hack soon silenced them. Bounding the 
comer of the hill on our left, we came upon General Baker’s 
bivouacking ground, and here followed more congratulations ; Sir 
F. Eoberts hearing in detail from his Brigadier an account of the 
action ui)on the success of \\hich so much had depended. General 
Baker ^\ith his brigade was left to keep open the Pass while the 
baggage and stores were passing through, and he remained there 
until this morning, by which time the ground at Charasia had 
been cleared. 

In the next tliroe miles to Beni Hissar the road runs among 
rich corn-lields, irrigated hv tin* diversion of the stream, and the 
route to the Hala llissar was folloueil by our troops until the 

S iiid fixed upon for the camp niis reached. 'Phis was just under 
walls of some gavdens hclouging to the Amir and his Mus- 
i (lliiiistcr of Finaneeh where waur was plentiful ai^d trees 
aiforded shade. While the infantry were marching in, General 
Massy went forw aid with the cavalry through Beni llissar village 
and into the ticlJa hej ond. The hills to the left shut out for a 
mile a view ot Cahnl, hut after ten minutes' riding the Cabul plain 
W'as reachiid, and before us was the Bala llissar and the fortified 
ridge running upwards and commanding it. The heights were 
crowned by a wall littoeu or txvcnty feet high, and the line of 
fortilication could he seen I'olloxxing the sky-line, until the hill 
dipped down to the bed of the Cabul lliver to tbe north of the 
city. Again, the ridge rising on the left bank of the river pre- 
sented a similar sight, the zig-zag wall being apparently endless. 
Our videttes rode out well towards tbe .Bala llissar, and, accom- 
panying them, I bad a good view of the fortifications, but could 
not SCO a single soldier lining tbe walls. All was deserted, and 
we knew that the mutineers, if they meant fighting, were not 
foolish enough to allow themselves to be caugh^ in a trap such as 
the Bala Hissar would have proved. The small portion of the 
city that could bo seen also lay as if abandoned by the inhabitants, 
and wo made up our minds that tho fortified camp at Sherpur, 
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lying over the low Siah Sung hills which blocked our view to the 
north-east, was the position taken up by the enemy for a final 
struggle with our force. The plain on which our cavalry recon- 
noitred was all under cultivatioa, rich fields of clover and lucerne 
relieving the general brownness of the land, the crops of which 
had been lately reaped. Cultivation extended as far as the eye 
conld reach on the right, while on all other sides high hills blocked 
the view, the gigantic Hindu Kush Ijriug away in the distance to 
the north, keeping sentinel over Afghanistan as impassively as the 
Himalayas look down upon Hiqdustan. 

We returned to camp to bpeculate upon the chances of further 
fighting, and in the afternoon we had to listen lo the many stories 
brought in by local friends of the Ami>- ami merchants from 
Cabul, who came to pay their respects to Sir Frederick Roberts. 
In the evening the firing of heavy guns was heard in tht direction 
of Sherpur, and it was surmised that the rebels were marking 
out ranges; but when a tremendous explosion succeeded it soon 
became known that the magazine at their fortified camp 
been blown up, and it was then concluded that they were discharg- 
ing guns before abandoning them. Accordingly this morning we 
are not astonished to hear that Sherpur Camp is deserted, and a 
force of cavalry is now going out under General Massy in search 
of the enemy. This force I am accoinpanjdng, as it is most prob- 
able some of the fugitives — if the regiments have really decamped 
— will be overtaken. To-morrow we move camp to the Siah Sung 
ridge directly overlooking Cabul. 

The attitude of the Amir is not altogether satisfactory, and he 
is plainly afraid that the soldiery will make a stand i^ the city, 
and that Cabul will be stormed and destroyed by our army. He 
assured us that we should not meet with any resistance at Charasia, 
and yet it is now believed 4 hat Nek Mahomed visited him in our 
camp, told him of the force ready to fight, and appealed to him 
to desert the British and head a national rising. AJl Yakub Khan 
vouchsafed to tell the General was that the Bala’ Hissar was 
no longer in the possession of people whom he could trust, and 
that his own family had been moved into the city. He now con- 
fidently explains that the mutinous regiments have dispersed, and 
that we have nothing more to expect in the way of opposition. 
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Camp Siah Shkg, lOf/t October. 

The force of cavalry sent under General Massy on the 8th 
instant, to cut oif the retreat ^ the enemy, who was said to 
have abandoned Sherpur entrenched camp after blowing up the 
magazine on the previous evening, was made up as follows : — 102 
men of the 9th Lancers, 140 of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, 260 of the 
12th Bengal Cavalry, and 220 of the 14th Bengal Lancers, — in 
all 722 lances and sabres. I accompanied this force, which left 
Beni-Hissar camp at eleven o’clock^ in the morning, passed through 
the village adjoining, and then took its way across the Cabul plain 
(leaving the Bala Hissar and tho city on the left) to the Siah 
Sung ridge, on which we are now encamped. This was easy going 
for the horses, who were pushed on rapidly until the ridge was 
crested on tho extreme right, and a gradual descent led us towards 
Sherpur. Soon tho level plain lying north of Cabul was reached, 
and rich cultivation was passed thnmgh, the ground being every- 
where intersected by watercourses and irrigation channels. The 
Cabul river, at this season a shallow streamlet only a few yards 
broad, was crossed, and on our right, at a few hundred yards’ dis- 
tance, .was tho long lino of wall, with bastions for heavy guns at 
regular inteiuals, which marked the fortified camp of which wo 
had heard so much. Our scouts found it quite deserted, and their 
first prize was a heavy gun which had been dragged some distance 
across the fields, no doubt with the iuteutiou of using it in another 
position. There were no guns at tho embrasures in the bastions ; 
but General Massy had the good luck to find seventy- five pieces of 
various calibre parked within the walls. These guns were in very 
good order, but little damage having been done to them. There 
was not much ammunition left with them, the Afghan troops 
having carried off a large quantity ; while the magazine itself had 
been blown up to prevent the remainder falling into our hands. 
The guns included four Euglish 18-pounders, one English 8-inch 
howitzer, and two Afghan imitations of this weapon ; and forty- 
two bronze mountain ^uns (3-pounders) with part of their equip- 
meut. 

This fortified camp of Sherpur is built at the base of the low, 
stony Bemaru hills, running^ for about two miles at a slight angle 
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to the general direction of the plain itself. It has only three 
sides fortified, the hill in rear being quite sufficient to shield it 
from attack in that quarter, as an open plain stretches away to 
the hiHs of the Koh-Daman ^d Kohistan. The main wall is 
about a mile and a half long, with three strongly-guarded entrance- 
gates, and from each extremity the fortification is carried at right 
angles till it roaches the ridge in the rear. There is a fourth 
gateway on the western flank. The plan followed throughout 
is a thick mud wall (25 feet in height) built with bastions for 
guns, and a low parapet to shield troops manning the outer 
wall. The entrance-gates are lofty structures, with comfortable 
quarters on either side for officers, and are so wide Hint four 
or five men could ride through them abroust. They are each 
defended by a curtain built in the same way as the outer wall. 
Inside the cantonment is an open space quite clear of buildings, 
exactly answering to an English barrack-square, and on this- 
20,000 men might bo paraded with room to spare. To the right, 
on the hillside, is the small village of Bemaru, with the nsual 
flat-roofed houses, burnt brown by the sun, and with but little 
sign of life in it. The novel feature in tins cantonment is the 
arrangement of the barrack-rooms. At about 20 feet from the 
outer wall, and parallel to it, is built a range of rooms, extending 
along the throe sides of the place. Each room would hold at a 
pinch twenty men, and there arc some hundreds of these dor- 
mitories, which are snug enough even for a variable climate such 
as this. Along thoir front is a narrow verandah-like space, pucca 
brick pillars and arches supporting the flat mud roof, which r 9 st 8 
on strong beams and unhewn poles. This arrangoihent has u 
very pleasing efiect when viewed from within the cantonment, the 
regularity of the arches and their suppm-ts grouped in threes 
before each room, with a.wider Bjian then following, giving the 
appearance of a long colonnade. Broad staircases lead at certain 
intervals to the roof of the barracks, which would give a second 
lino of musketry fire in resisting any attempt to storm. Open 
spaces are left at rgre intervals between the rooms to admit of the 
passage of men ancl guns to the outer wall. Altogether this 
fortified camp could, if properly victualled and garrisoned, bo 
defended for an indefinite period against any force wiibnnt 
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artillery. The water-supply is from streams diverted from the 
fields and carried by low culverts underneath the walls; but 
if this were cut oflF, wells, no doubt, could be sunk to supply the 
deficiency. From the absence o^ trees and the utter barrenness 
of the space enclosed by the walls, with the stony hills in the rear, 
the place must be iusuiferakly hot in summer, though at this 
time of the year it would be much better than tents. When 
our cavalry rode through the gates into the middle of the can- 
tonment there was no sign of an enemy, and it must have 
been deserted many hours before, A few cartridge papers were 
Ijing about, and the rude fireplaces of the men were still 
black with smoke ; but beyond this nothing could bo seen. In 
one or two places an attempt had been made to burn the bar- 
racks down, but the fire had not obtained sufficient power over 
the timbers for this to be accomplished. I'toors and loose wood- 
work had been looted by villagers, who claimed to have put 
the fire out ; hut their story was a very questionable one. 
"People wore passing freely tbrongb tbe place as wo entered, but 
they did not show mucli interest in our proceedings. In the 
north-west comer the wall hail been jiartly blown down, and the 
ruins of the magazine were strewn in every direction. 

It was upon arriving opposite Sherpur Cantonment that we 
sighted the enemy ; the Asinai Heights to the left, overlooking the 
old Afghan quarter of Cabul, being crowded with men. Wo were 
3.000 or 4,000 yards away, and at that distance they did not con- 
sider us worth a shot, though their guns could be distinctly seen. 
A halt was called, the cavalry forming up at the farther end of 
the cantonment ; while General Massy hcliograjihod back to Sir 
F. Roberts the news of the enemy having been found occupying 
a position of strength. Wo were told, in reply, that General 
Baker was leaving Beni Hissar with infantry to attack the heights, 
and we accordingly hurried on, skirting the hills and passing 
through grain-fields and meadows, with here and there a country 
villa in its fertile garden surrounded by huge walls. Our object 
was to reach a break in the hills and to pass ov^r into the Oliardeh 
Valley, so as to cut off the enemy from taking the road which 
leads to Ghazni, Bamian, and Turkistiin. We worked round 
almost on the are of a circle^ of which Cabul might be the centre. 
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keeping the ridge occupied by the enemy at first on our left rear, 
then on our left, and, finally, on our left front, when we galloped 
through the break we had been making for, near the ■village of 
Aoshahr, and faced round towards Gabul itself. The rich Chardeh 
Valley was all before us, and we passed down into it, and could 
then see the disposition of tho men General Baker was to attack. 
We had learned that they numbered three regiments and had 
eleven guns in position, and this information was fairly accurate. 
They had 2,000 regulars, besides 700 or 800 untrained men who 
had joined them, and bad twelve guns. Videttes were thrown out 
right across the plain, and a rapid reconnaissauce made. An old 
ressaldar of Fane’s Horse, who was accompanying us as guide, 
stated that three roads led from the valley and united to form the 
chief road to Bumiau. The 6th P.G. were accordingly sent well 
on to the right to block the road there ; two squadrons wore sent 
back into Sliorpur plain to watch a path leading down from the 
hills in that direction ; another squadron returned a mile and a 
half to Aoshahr, so as to prevent tho fugitives escaping along the 
crest of the hills down tho dip we had passed through ; while the 
General and Stall' remained in tho open with tho rest of the 
cavalry, including tho 9th Lancers. We hud mounted signallors 
with us, and heliogruphio communication was opened with tho 
high Takht-i-Shah Peak overlooking the Bala Hissar Ridge. 
Gaptain Straton thence signalled down that the enemy’s working 
parties had been strengthening their sungar on the ,\smai Hill, 
and that some of General Baker’s troojis were on the same side 
of the ridge as ourselves. We could see the enemy distinctly on 
the hillside, and ut its foot was their camp, made up of forty or fifty 
tents. Theso were close to the village of Dehmaznng, half-hidden 
hy orchards, and a gun was slued romid and pointed at us as soon 
as we appeared. The 9tlk Lancers withdrew 1,000 yards just as 
the enemy fired a few sholls at out videltos. The sliells buried 
themselves in the soft ground and never exploded. We could not 
push farther forward, as deep watercourses cut up the fields at 
every few score yaijis, and the rows of closely planted willow-trees 
along these would have broken any cav airy formation. In the various 
villages, too, large bodies of the enemy were gathered, who could 
hove shot onr horsemen down from the towers and walls without 
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at all exposing themselves. A narrow road to the left led along 
the foot of the hills to the enemy's camp, but only three men 
could have gone abreast, and it was commanded on the left and 
front by the guns, and on the rigUt by the troops in Dehmazung, 
underneath the walls of which it passed. At a quarter to four we 
heard the first gun fired, and from that time to dark we watched 
for the infantry attack to develop. Some of the 92nd Highlanders 
were seen to our right centre among the trees of a village a mile 
from Dehmazung, and a small party of the 9th Lancers was sent 
by General Massy to open communication with them. These 
found the enemy swarming in the orchards they had to pass 
through, and after being fired upon from several walls they had to 
return. The mountain guns with General linker, posted upon the 
high ridge commanding the llala Hissar, were shelling the Asmai 
Heights lined by the enemy, whose gnus returned the fire shot for 
shot. Having twelvo guns to General Hakcr’s two mountain guns, 
they had much the best of it, though the range was so long that 
little real damage was done on eitlier side. The ridges upon 
which this shell practice was going on form the defences of Cabnl 
from attack from the llamian direction. Huiining up from the 
Hala Hissar, and following every dip -and rise of the hillside, is a 
strong wall ton or twelve feet high, pierced for musketry. This 
wall is continued at right angles along the crest of the Slicrdcrwaza 
llidge and down the precipitous hillside of the gorge through 
which the Cahul River runs. It ends a few' yards from the broken 
arches of a bridge spanning the stream — at this time reduced to 
very small dimensions, by being largely drawn upon for irrigation 
purposes in the (Jhardch Valley — ^but begins at once on the opposite 
side of the river. A strong tower, with a base of stones fifteen 
feet high, raised on the solid rock, is the starting point on this, 
the northern side of tlie river, and the. wall zig-zags up just in 
the same way as that in continuation of the upper Bala Hissar. 
The lino of fortification extends along the hill top, and then turns 
down for some distance along a spur facing towards Sherpur. Ou 
the crest of this ridge (the .A.smai Heights), tlij-ee white standards 
W'ere flying near the guns of the enemy, who fiad one heavy piece 
on the summit, the report of which made the hark of the moun- 
tain guns sound quite contemptible. The line of fire on both sides 
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was at right angles to the bed of the Cabal niver, the shells flying 
over the gorge and bursting on the opposing heights. From our 
position in the plain below wo eould watch the artillery and judge 
pretty accurately as to the fall 04 the shells, and it was annoying 
to see that as it was “ end-on ” firing, the enemy were roccivingbut 
little injury. Their policy was plainly to hold on till nightfall and 
to attempt to escape under cover of darkness ; and as the sun 
sank slowly behind us, it became obvious that unless the infantry 
attack was soon delivered, they would succeed only too well. Our 
chagrin was great that there were not guns with our cavalry, as 
we could see men in little clusters of SO or lOU lying nnder the 
lee of the rocks on our side of the ridge, perfectly sheltered from 
General Baker’s shells. General Massy had applied for horse 
artillery before leaving Beni ITissar ; but it was reported that the 
country he would have to pass over was cut up by deep irrigation 
channels which would hinder the guns from keeping up with the 
cavalry. It was decided therefore not to send out artillery. With 
a couple of K.H..k. guns we could have made the enemy’s camp 
and the hillside quite untenable, and the 2,800 men gathered 
there would cither have had to come down into the plain, where 
our cavalry would have chosen their own ground to charge them, or 
to take refuge in Cabul city, which they could easily have reached. 
An old native ofiicor, a Cabuli, who saw service in the Mutiny, 
was much struck with our plan of cutting oif the retreat ; and 
when he saw the cavalry debouch into the Chardeh plain, ho said 
in his fervent thankfulness : — “ God has delivered these burlmaghes 
into your hands even as the Embassy was delivered into theirs.” 
And it certainly did seem as if these three regiments, which ’^re 
said to have been chief in the attack upon the handful of men 
under Sir Louis Cavagnari in the Bala Hissar, were about to be 
exterminated. But night fell, and still our infantry attack was 
not delivered. General Massy ordered his videttes and the chain 
of cavalry to be maintained until it was quite dark, so as to induce 
the enemy to believe the cordon would be maintained during the 
night ; but he wou^ not run the risk, in such an awkward coun- 
try, of his men being shot down in detail. He therefore withdrew 
them eventually within two or three of the rude forts in the plain 
and waited for daylight. It seemed almost hopeless to intercept 
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iu the darkness men who had a Talley six or seyeu miles across, 
with hills on either side, to escape by. That they did escape is 
now a cause of much heartbaming in the force. If, like Joshua, 
we could have made the sun stand stUl, say, for only two hours, 
the day would have been as grand a success as the 6th at Charasia: 
as it was, it can only be looked upon as one of great disappoint- 
ment to all concerned. 

The only troops available for dospateh with General Baker were 
320 of the 92ud Uighlaiidors, two companies of the 72ud High- 
landers, and seven companies of the IJSrd Pioneers. With these 
were two mountain guns and one Gatling. The road up to the 
ridge commanding the Bala Hissar and the passage over the Kotal 
down into tho Chardeh Valley were so dilKcult, that although this 
force moved out of Beni Hissar at noon, it was a quarter to four 
before tho mountain guns got into action, and it was some time 
later before the ‘J2nd llighlmdcis reached the village to the west 
of Dehmazung. The enemy were in greater force than was ex- 
pected, and as the 92nd men were unsupported, they were ordered 
to wait for reinforcements before making any attack. They were 
directed to take up a position on a spur of the Sherderwaza 
Heights, parallel to the Cabul River, ahd this they did without 
loss, altljough the enemy ojJcned fire from two breech-loading 
field-pieces in their camp. The sliells and round-shot were pitched 
too high, and greatlj amused our men. Marksmen were posted at 
sheltered points, and their aim was so good that the Afghans soon 
retired from these two guns, leaving them in the open. The two 
companies of the 72nd wore at this time on tho hillside nearest 
to Beni Hissar, and the 23rd was in reserve. A gun in tho tower 
I have mentioned fired occasionally, and the Gatling was tried at 
this ; but the drum hitched after a few rounds, and the gun had 
to cease firing. General Baker had made up his mind to attack 
the instant his reinforcements — consisting of a wing of the 67th, 
two companies of the 6th Ghoorkas, and four more mountain 
guns — arrived. These, however, did not reach him until half- 
past five, and it was then quite hopeless to thinjc of storming the 
heights in the dusk. The troops accordingly bivouacked where 
they stood, and a very cold night they had of it. General Mae- 
pherson arrived at 6.80 x.si. with the remainder of the 67th, the 
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28th P.N.I,, and four horse artillery guns on elephants. Ho 
started with some infantry and guns to follow General I^fassy. 

There is no doubt the enemy began evacuating their position as 
soon as it was dark ; and whei^ a sttoiig patrol crept into their 
camp at midnight they found all had fled. Gnus, tents, camp 
equipage, &c., fell into our hands. Seven bodies were found 
buried on the heights, and three others were l}ing on the rocks. 
Whether tlie fugitives carried off others, 0 have no means of telling. 
There were no casualties on our side. General Baker sent informa- 
tion to General Massy of the flight of the enemy, and the cavalry 
started off on the liamian Boad at 5.30 A.^f., but only one small 
party of twenty-one was overtaken on the Kotal-i-Takht. These 
took refuge on a low hill and fought desperately, the good luck of 
surrounding and shooting them down falling to the 5th P.C. 
The single combat between Rahmst Ali, a uatixe officer, and the 
leader of the party, was a pretty piece of business. The Afghan 
tried to escape on a fast pony, hut was overtaken by llahmat Ali, 
who, after warding off two blows from his opponent's tulwar, got 
well down upon the man’s head. Unluckily his sword snapped at 
the hilt, but the blow had knocked the fugitive off his horse, and 
he was pistolled before he could recover himself. It was the 
hardest day’s work the cavalry h-ive had for a long time, over thirty- 
six miles being covered in the day. Tho men were without food 
both days they were out, but they behaved splendidly, not a 
grumble being heard. For instance, the iftli Lancers started 
on the morning of tho 8th, after having received one loaf to every 
three men. They carried no food, as only a reconnaissance was 
intended, and at night some sheep were killed for them, auJt they 
tried to eat the flesh after roasting the animals whole. They had 
nothing but their swords to use in cutting up the carcases, and 
they found it quite impossible to eat the flesh ; so on the 8th they 
went supperloss to bed. On the 9fh they were in the saddle from 
5 A.u. to 9 r.M. (when they reached this ramp), and the pursuit 
and return were made in such quick time that again there 
was no chance of /.heir getting food. Horses and men of all the 
regiments out with General Massy were quite exhausted when they 
at last reached their quarters here. Some score of horses were loston 
the road, ha\ing literally died in harness. There was no slackness 
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in the paisuit when once it began, but the enemy had too great a 
start to be overtaken, and it now seems probable they dispersed to 
the hills and made for their homes, many doubtless taking refuge 
in the city. One piece of experience was certainly gained, and 
that was that the villagers about Gabul are hostile to us almost to 
a man. Five of them belonging to Aosbiihr were made an ex- 
ample of by Colonel Itoss, of the 14th Bengal Lancers. They 
treacherously fired into the Lancers, after having salaamed to 
them as they passed. The rufiSans were captured with their guns 
still in their hands, and were shot without further parley. It is only 
by such severity, and by taking no prisouors in action, that any 
impression can be made upon the Afghan mind. Such prisoners 
as are brought in are tried by a military commission, and the great 
majority are shot. There is just a fear that too murh leniency 
may be shown, as the work is rather distasteful to British ofBcers ; 
but as we are an “ avenging army," scruple s must be oast aside. 

The army moved into this cam]) yesterday afternoon. It was 
only about a four miles’ march from Beni Hissar, and the 72nd 
were left in charge of all stores that could not be got oflf by the 
transport animals in the day. On the night of the 8th there was 
some lively tiring by small bodies of InidmaskeH, who tried to 
shoot down men on picquet and sentry duty ; but, ns is usual, the 
bullets did no mischief. Last night there was news of what 
threatened to he a better orguniaed attack by local villagers and 
tribesmen. Mounted sowars, it seems, were sent round to the 
tribes in this neighbourhood asking them to gather in force and to 
attack the camp, as much loot could be got, and only a few men 
had been left in camp. The exemplary severity wo have shown in 
shooting all the men caught in arms against us, deterred the 
villagers from comhiuiiig together, ond no attack was made. The 
72nd had di'uwn in their camp well uudei the walls of a garden 
overlooking the ground, and had formed a kind of laager with 
flour bags, &c., but not a shot was fired all night. The 72nd were 
ready for any number of assailants, and from bohiud their barri- 
cades of flour bags they would bavo read the Afghans as shai-p a 
lesson as the Zulus received when trying to storm the moalie 
redoubt at llorke’s Drift. The whole of the stores were brought 
in here to-day. The 5th Ghoorkas hold the rid#»e overlooking the 
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Bala Hissar, and the 6th Panjab Cavalry are in the Sherpnr 
Cantonment, to prevent the barrackB there being destroyed by the 
local peasants for the sake of the woodwork and other material. 
In two or three days we shall probably move into the Bala Ilissar, 
in which five months’ provisions are to be stored. The city is 
quiet, and the camp is quite thronged with petty traders, nho bring 
in food, clothing, &b., for sale, and move freely among our troops. 
Sir Frederick Roberts inspected the Sherpnr Camp and the 
captured guns to-day, but no movement of troops took place. In 
a short time a small force under General Gongh will march back 
to the Shutargardan to re-open commnnications in that direction, 
pending further nows of the IGij'bcr Force, wlioso advance seems 
to be very slow owing to trausphrt diflicultics. 

Cabul itself is quite open to ns now, and we can enter it when- 
ever we choose. 1'hc guns captured on the Asmai ridge wore six 
field-pieces and six mountaiit guns. Two field-pieces were also 
found in camp, and an immense store of anmiunition. Thirty 
camels, four elephants, and several mules and ponies also fell into 
our hands. 

It is now well established that the loadors of the mutineers are 
the Amir’s most trusted friends. Kushdil Ivhan, who was sent 
specially by him to meet Cavagnari at Shutargardan, was a pro- 
minent leader both at Charasia and on the heights yesterday. 
Mahomed Jan, a general in Yakub’s army, and of some importance 
among the powerful Wardak section of tho Southern Ghilssais, is 
also mentioned. There is no doubt of concealed action among 
tho Amir’s officers, and unluckily none of the leaders have been 
taken. Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan is really the hcad'of all. It 
now appears that only one quarter of tho magazine in the Bala 
Hissar waslooted, and there are now in that fortress about twenty-six 
guns in perfect order ant^ several rockets, old present s of tho Indian 
Government. Nawab Khan, colonel of artillery, came in yester- 
day to know what orders General Roberts had to give about them, 
and was told they were to remain there for tho present. No one 
can suppose any captured guns will be given to the Amir, who is 
stiU with us. * 

It was rumoured that 800 sepoys had kept together in a body, 
but this story is now said to be false, all having dispersed oxcopt 
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100 wlio escorted their leader, Mahomed Jan, towards Turkistan. 
The three regiments at Ghazni are reported to be only fivo miles 
oiit of that place, while four days ago our force from Candahar 
was at Makr, four long marchescfrom Ghazni. The enemy has 
been extremely well informed of all our movements, though their 
source of information cannot be absolutely fixed upon. Kegular 
news was probably given by some of the Amir’s retainers, who see 
all that goes on in our camp. 

The political situation shows no development ; tbo Amir coin- 
ciding in all that is done, now that^ the flight of the mutineers has 
removed his apprehension of Cabul being sacked. If the attack 
on the 8th had been made earlier, in the day, the only outlet for 
Mahomed Jan and his 2,000 troops would have been to Cabul 
itself.* The city would then of course have been taken by storm, 
and, as Sir Frederick Heberts said in his proclamation, wo could 
not have been held responsible for the consecjnences. At present 
the strictest orders prevail against any one entering the city, which 
perhaps oven now may harbour many mutineers. 


CilAPTEH V. 

Visit to tlio Bcsitlcncy — Dcscriptiou of tbo Bain nisbar — The Rmidb of tho BoBidcncj— 
Piobable PIaq of tho Attack and JK'feoce — The Amir’s Palace — Formal Occupation 
of tbo Bala Hissar, and Proclamation to tbo People of Cabal — Tbe Paniohment of 
the Citj — AiTist of the Amir's — Text of tbe Proclamation. 

Camp Suh Sung, \lih October. 
To-UAy Sir Frederick Roberts and his Staff visited the ruins of 
the Residency within tho walls of tho Bala llissar. Tho visit was 

* Gonoral Massy's withdrawal of his patrols was ecverely criticized, and capital was 
afterwards made out of it by the military autboiities in India. As stowing how utterly 
bolpless tbe troopers would hare been in tbe darkness to chock an eoemy, I ina> riuute 
my own experience. On the morning of the 9th I rode from GenenU Massy's force to 
join Geneml Baker, taking an Afghan guide, and two sowarj|as osoork InnuinerabJo 
watereouTBcs had to ho jumped, and both rowers wore left behind in the ditches. My 
horse had nearly to swim one stTpsin, and tho strain and toil of climbing up the lianks 
were such that I !o«t erea tbo felt numdah from under my mchllc. The willow-trecs 
lining the stream were also great obstacles to hotbes and men. t\en in daylight. 
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made quietly and unostentatiouBly, only a sufficient escort being 
taken to guard against such accidents as a ghazi running amuck, 
or a handful of quondam rebels making an attack upon the leader 
of the army that has puuishcrl them. There is so much of 
historical interest attaching to the fortress which guards Cabal, 
and this interest has been so iutciisilied by late events, that all of 
us who rode from Camp yesterday aero fuU of expectation as to 
what we wore likely to see. Following for half a mile the 
Jellulabad Itoad, lined on both sides with closely-planted trees, wo 
tui-ned sharply to the left when nearing the city, and wore soon 
underneath the walls of the Bala Hissar itself. The shallow bed 
of the moat supposed to surround the. city is nearly dry, and the 
road runs only a few yards from the foot of the ruck against which 
the walls arc reared. The masonry is crumbling to decay, but 
there are still signs of great stability in it, and the natural features 
of the ground have been so utilized that a precipitous face of 30 
or 40 feet is presented to any enemy. This is on tho eastern side 
to the right of the entrance -gate, just where Shore Ali’s palace, 
with its zenana, tups tho wall. Tho road rises some 10 or 12 feet 
to the gate itself, ivhich must once have been of enormous strength, 
as solid masonry 20 feet thick still remains. Here, again, there 
is evidence of ruiu, the inner supports having crumbled away and 
the defensive ])ositiou overhead lost its protecting parapets. Tho 
lower Bala Hissar once entered, one comes ujion the usual narrow 
winding lanes and commonplace mud Imildiiigs of all eastern 
cities. The place looks filthy and uncured for, and the doorways 
leading to tho courts of the tumble-down houses give a view of 
'squalor and dilapidation suggestive of worse to follow.'^ The few 
shops are miserable specimeus of their kind, and tlieir owners are 
in keeping with the general associations ol' the place. There is 
nothing better to describe thau dust, dirt, and dreariness, on every 
hand ; and oven the small square, where a few guns were stand- 
ing in front of a dozen dirty tents used by the gunners, gave as 
little idea of tho interior of a fortress as a few grains of sand 
would of a desert. Six field-pieces and as many mountain guns 
were parked in the square. This was part of the oi'tillery quarters, 
and a few gunners with a trumpeter were standing near the guns. 
The men wore no uniform and looked like unwashed cordies. They 
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saluted as Sir Frederick Boberts rode up, and tbe trumpeter 
welcomed us by blowing monotonously for several minutes upon 
his instrument. 

It must be more tlian tbirty-ftve years since British infantry 
marched through the filthy streets of this much-vaunted citadel ; 
and our only regret was that they had now entered it so peacefully. 
Sir Froderick Itoberls was accompanied by the Mustaufi, the 
Wazir, and Daoud Shah, the Commander-in-Chief. After a few 
minutes’ stay in this square, we retraced our steps and entered a 
narrow lane with a high wall on the right, shatt]ng in the Amir’s 
garden. On the left were the stables in which the horses of the 
Iloyal household wore tethered iq the open air, rude bins being 
made in the mud walls on a pattern which is common where 
.^fghnn cavalry are quartered. The lane led to the high ground 
on which tlie buildings assigned to Sir Louis Cavagnari and bis 
companions stood. From this the eity could bo seen lying at our 
feet, to the north. 

Our first view of the Eesidenev was of the rear wall, still intact, 
but lihickoned on the top where the smoke from the burning ruins 
had swept across. At each angle where the side walls joined were 
seen the loop-holes from wliich the fire of the little foroc on the 
roof had been directed against the overwhelming numbers attack- 
ing them. Every square foot round these loop-holes was pitted 
with bullet-marks, the hulls having eat deeply into the hard mud 
plaster. The western wall, which faced tow'ards the tapper Bala 
lliasar, eonimaiidiiig it, was scarred with these marks, proving 
only too well Low severe had been Uie fire from the higher level 
occupied by the mutineers in tbe .\rsenal. At this end tbe 
llesidency was of three stories, but tbo present wall does not 
indicate the height of more than two, tbe upper part having 
collapsed when tbe fire obtained a mastt-ry over tbe building. A 
lane six or eight feet wide runs between this wall and tbe buildings 
on tbe right in which the Guides were quartered. Plans hitherto 
publisbed have made the llesidency and these quarters one block ; 
but this is a mistake ; they were quite distinotji 

Biding along the lane we came to the southern end of the 
Besidency, built upon the edge of the wall looking towards Beni 
Hissar, and here were two graves marked by neatly-piled stones in 
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Massnlman fasbioii, each with its head-stone, but no insciiption. 
Whether any bodies are buried beneath remains to bo seen ; it is 
snspected these neat mounds may have been raised as “ n blind.” 
The Kotwal stated that two sahtka were buried tlicrc, Lieutenant 
Hamilton and Mr. Jenbyns ; but this docs not coincide with the 
story told by Taimus, a sowar of the Guides, wlio says the bodies 
■were buried some distance to the west of the llesidency. Passing 
through a narrow gateway, half-blocked with rubbish, just in rear 
of these graves, we entered the main court of the llesidency, and 
were soon thorougblj able to appreciate the fate of its defenders. 
The southern end on our right hand was standing untonchcil, and 
consisted of rooms built on wooden pillars so ns to form a kind of 
oblong pavilion. The mud basement is thi-ec or lour feet from the 
ground, and the whole structure, except a few partition walls and 
the roof, is of wood, and, from the di-j ness of the climate, very 
inflammable. It is neatly whitewashed, and the upper rooms, 
being open on both sides, must be cool and pleasant. These were 
Sir Louis Cavaguari’s quarters, and from them the rich Cabnl 
plain beneath can be seen sirotchiiig away to the Tezin llills. 
The courtyard of the Residency is about 90 feet square, and at its 
northern end, where formerly stood a three-storied building like 
that I have just described, are nothing but the bare walls, blackened 
and scarred by fire, and a huge heap of rubbish, the ruins of the 
walls and roof which fell in as the woodwork was doBtro;ied. 
Portions of the partition walls still remain, jultiug sullenly out 
from the mass of deb) is, and these only servo to make the place 
more desolate. The w'hitewashed walls on the left ai-e here and 
there bespattered with blood, and on the raised basement oiYwhich the 
building stood are Iho remains of a large fire, the half-charred 
beams still resting among the ashes. The ruins are still smoulder- 
ing. Whether, as suggested, any bodies wore burned there, is 
still an unsettled point ; but in one room into which I went there 
can be no doubt fire had been used for such a purpose. The 
ashes were in the middle of the chamber, and near them were two 
skulls and a heap of human bones, still fetid. It would seem as 
if a desperate struggle had taken place in this room, the blood- 
stains on the floor and walls being clearly discernible. The skulls 
are to be examined by surgeons, as it is possible they may bo 
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those of Europeans. The Eesidenoy was looted so thoroughly, 
that not even a peg has been left in the walls. In Sir Louis 
Cavaguari’s quarters the windows overlooking the Eola Uissar 
wall have been turn out even to tl(p sashes, and a few bits of glass 
on the floor alono remain of them. The chintz hangings and 
purdahs have been stripped away, a flattering bit of coloured rag 
on a stray nail being the only sign of such cheerfulness as these 
once gave. Bare cross-poles and rafters, floors rough with dirt and 
defiled with filth, staring white walls with here and there a bullet- 
mark — such are the once comfortable quartci-s of our Envoy. 
The view over the Cabul jdain is still as peaceful as when poor 
Jenkyns described it so enthusiastically ; but all else is changed. 
The one consulution is that a British army is encamped within 
gunshot of the walls. 

It is still difficult to make out the point at which the mutineers 
obtained entry into the 11 'sidoncy buildings, unless it was by a 
hole in the eastern wall, a little to the right of a small dooi'way load- 
ing to a lower range of houses adjoining. Hound this hole are 
scores of bullet-holes, and their diroctiuii seems to show that the 
defenders on the roof fired down ns the men streamed in, in the 
vain hope of cheeking them before they could rush forward and 
set fire to the woodwork. Once the lower part of the three- 
storied building whs in flames, nothing could save the brave men 
on the roof, as all retreat was cut off. W'^o viewed the scene of 
desolation for some time from the roof of Sir Louis Cavagnari's 
quarters ; and General lloberts gave orders that nothing should bi' 
disturbed until careful sketches had been made of the interior of 
the liosidcucy and its surroundings. Careful excavations for 
bodies will also be made among the ruins. It is absurd to talk of 
the Residency being a safe place for a garrison ; it is commanded 
completely from the walls of the Arsenal in the Upper Bala 
Hissar, and also from the roofs of some high houses to the south- 
west. In addition, houses closely adjoin it on the eastern side ; 
and an attacking ])arty sapping the walls would have perfect cover 
in this direction the whole time : this may account for the broach 
in the walls through which I have suggested tfie mutineers made 
their rush. Riding into the quarters occupied by the Guides’ 
escort, on the western side of the lane, I found lint few bullet- 
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marks on the walla. Facing was a bigli door firmlj closed and 
seemingly uninjured ; but on going into the Sikh quarters on my 
right, and following a broad passage which turned at right angles 
towards the wall, a huge breaoh^was visible. This was where the 
Afghans had blown in the gate after Lieutenant Hamilton’s noble, 
but ineffectual, efforts to check them. Throe times he charged 
out, killing many men with his sword and pistol, but what could 
one hero do against a moh of fanatics ? No doubt when it was 
seen that a breach was made the Guides withdrew to the Residency 
proper, and there made the last stand, first in the courtyard guard- 
ing the doors and afterwards on the roof. 

On returning we stayed for a short time in the Amir’s garden, 
where fruit and tea were served to us. Afterwards we visited Shere 
Ali’s palace on the wall near the gate. Two or three dark passages 
had to be traversed before a staircase was gained which led to his 
State rooms. Persian carpets of value were spread in two rooms, 
in the second of which hung gaudy glass chandeliers, while on 
the ground (as if purposely placed out of harm’s w'ay) was a 
collection of glassware of sorts showing all the colours of the rain- 
bow. A few cheap prints, including one of the Czar Alexander, 
hung on the walls, and on a chair near w’as a Grnphtc folded so as 
to show a portrait of Oavngnari. On taking this up I rame across 
a diary of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s, which seemed to have been used 
chiefly for reeordiug lists of visits and visitors. The book was 
handed over to Major Hastings. Two or throe maps of Central 
Asia were also among the papers ; but it is doubtful to whom they 
belonged. 

Camp Siah Song, 12/h OctcXier. 

This morning the first formal declaration of our occupation of 
Cabul was made by the jroops taking possession of the Bala 
Hissar, followed by a durbar, at which the terms imposed upon 
the city were announced. As I have before said, there was 
nothing to hinder ns marching into the fortress the day after the 
battle of Charasia, for our cavalry videttes were within 200 yards 
of the walls, and n&t a sentry could be seen within the fortifica- 
tions. They had been abandoned in hot haste by the mutineers, 
who had first of all drawn off to the Sherpnr cantonments and 
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thence betaken themsolves to the Asmai Heights, from which they 
fled on the evening of the fith. Bat there was no occasion for 
haste: our camp on the Siah Sang Ridge dominates the city, and 
we could have shelled it at our leivire if any signs of discontent, 
or an armed rising, had been observed. Besides, in dealing with 
Afghans, there is always the element of treachery to be considered, 
and it was not impossible that mines might have been laid ready 
to be sprang if we occupied the place precipitately. The explosion 
of the magazine at Sheipnr, on the night of the 7th, had shown 
the desperate character of the men we were fighting against, and 
it was well to be on our guard against any surprise. It is 
impossible to say what vast stores of gunpowder may be hidden 
in the Upper Bala Hissar, where the Arsenal buildings are situated ; 
and until we have thoroughly examined the godowns and vaults 
within the walls we are in the position of “ playing with fire,” 
which may at any moment pass be 5 ’ond our control. Sir F. 
Roberts’s visit to the ruins of the Residency yesterday went off quietly 
enough, and the fortress seemed deserted, save for the few Afghan 
residents in the houses within the outer walls ; but a few reckless 
men may still lurk about waiting for an opportunity to work serious 
mischief. 

This morning all the troops in camp paraded at eleven o’clock and 
marched down with bands playing to the Jellalabad Road, which 
they at once lined on either side. The men were arrayed in 
their gayest uniforms ; and although many wore worn and travel- 
stained, the general appearance of all the regiments was very 
smart and soldierlike. At noon word was brought to Sir F. 
Roberts that all was ready, and, aocompaiiiod by his Staff and 
Brigadier-Generals Massy, Maepherson, Baker, and Hugh Gough, 
and Major-General Hills, he rode down the Siah Sung Ridge, and 
took the road to the Bala Hissar. The cavalry lined the road for 
the first half-mile nearest to camp, the lances of the 14th Bengal 
Lancers glittering among the branches of the trees until they 
merged into the line of sabres of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, who 
looked none the worse for their late hard ride on^he Bamian Road. 
Two rows of crimson turbans marked where the Sth Punjab 
Cavalry were drawn up ; while the handful of 9th Lancers, 
gorgeous as on a parade at home, closed the cavalry array. First 
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in the infantry line were the scarlet coats of the 28th Native 
Infantry, contrasting vividly with the dull khaki uniform of the 
28rd Pioneers — as fine a fighting and working regiment as ever 
drew batta. The mountain guQS w-ere next in order, looking down 
each other’s muzzles from either side of the road ; while flanking 
them wore the fith Punjab Infantry, well known for good service 
on the frontier. The 7th Company of Sappers and Miners, 
stalwart lacif bestrnppcd with spade and shovel, were then passed ; 
while nea/ them were the two Gatling guns, quite over- 
powered by their neighbours, the nine-pounders of G-3 Battery of 
llojal Artillery, which made themselves heard with good eficct at 
Charasia. The Highland re^'ments, forming two living walls 
stretching far away towards the city, were Iho great representatives 
of British Infantry ; the 92ud Gordon Highlanders, kilted and 
gaitored, resting on the 72nd, more warmly clad in tartan trows. 
Nothing could exceed the splendid form in which these regiments 
turned out, the bronzed and bearded faces of the soldiers showing 
that but few “ six-year men ” were in their ranks. The F-A 
Battery of Iloyal Horse Artillery was drawn up in a field just off 
the road, ready to fire the salute, aud the post of honour next to 
the gate was nssigned to tho sonior regiment, the I C7th Foot, a 
well-set-up body of men, equal to any amount of wt 'k. On the 
ridge above the fortress we could see the dark figur'^^'s of the 5th 
Ghoorkas, six companies of which had moved dowiy^aud occupied 
the Upper Bala Hlssar, As the General rode slowly down the 
long line of troops, the trumpets of the cavalry brayed out a 
fanfare and tho band of each infantry regiment played right 
heartily, the men presenting arms with automatic {irbcision. A 
halt was called just below the entrance to the Bala Hissar ; and as 
the Union Jack was run up over the gateway by some red-jackets 
of the 67th, the first gun^ of the royal salute of thirty-oue, was 
fired by the Horse Artillery. At the same instant the opening 
bars of the National Anthem were heard as the bands struck up, 
the shrill pipes of tho Highlanders ringing out above the din. 
The sight was a ^ost impressive one, the sun lighting up the 
double line along which 4,000 bayonets sparkled, and throwing 
into bold relief the darker forms of men and horses whore tho 
cavalry were drawn up. In the background were tho brown slopes 
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of the Siah Sung Bidge, crowned by the white lines of tonts which 
marked oar camp, then almost deserted. Only a few spectators 
from the city clustered on the road from the Lahore Gate, and 
watched the spectacle, the mass of the people remaining sullenly 
within the walls. 

The smoke of the first three or four guns hod not cleared oflf 
when the company of the C7th nearest the gate faced round, and, 
followed by their band, marched into the Bala Hissar — the first 
British regiment that had entered its narrow streets since 1842. 
(It is worthy of record that the “quick-step ’’ played by the C7th 
is the same as that of the ill-fated 44th llegiment, not a man of 
which escaped to tell the talc of the disastrous retreat from Cabal 
which Pollock avenged.) Following the baud, General llobcrts 
and his little train of mounted men rode into the fortress, and 
took their way through its narrow streets to the Amir’s garden 
under the walls of the FpP®'^ Hissar. At either end of 
this garden, which is now merely a neglected wilderness, are two 
of the ordinary wooden native pavilions, the one to the south 
containing what is called the “Aiidimce Clmmbor.” This is 
approached by a flight of dirty wooden stairs, and is about twenty 
feet above the ground-level. 'The chamber is quite open on tho 
side facing the garden, so that a crowd below could be addressed 
from it, ond it also gives u good view over the city, with its back- 
ground of high hills. The room was soon filled with tho gay 
uniforms of the General and his Stuff and such officers as were 
not on duty with tlieir regiments, and then the Durbar began, tho 
Cabul Sirdars crowding in at a signal, and pressing forward to make 
their salaams to their latest conqueror. It was intended that the 
Amir should have accompanied General Eoborts into the Bala 
Hissar ; but at the last moment he pleaded indisposition, and 
was excused.* His eldest son, the lieiv-npparent, was sent 
instead. Ho is a child of five or six years of age, with a monkey- 
ish cast of face, which not even the glitter and colour of his 
bizarre coat ond hat, gorgeous in green and gold, could soften or 
render at all prepossessing. The youngster waB,of little account, 
being squeezed agaiust the wooden framework of the patilion by 

* It was not made known nntil afterwardB that Takab Khan LadpUcod 
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the greasy Kirdara, vrLo could not control themselves in their 
eagerness to pay their respects. The General was not at all 
cordial in his reception of them ; and it was not surprising, 
for a more servile or repulsive audience could not have been 
selected. Scarcely a face was visihle that was not stamped with 
the marks of sensuality, and where age had softened these, it 
had replaced them hy deeper lines of cunning and deception. 
There was a look of subdued malice in one or tivo faces, min- 
gled with expectant fear of what terms acre about to be imposed 
upon Cabul. The full figure of Daoud Shah, the late Comman- 
der-in-Chief, stood out prominently from the hiinnitih-like crowd 
about him, and, both in figure and bearing, he contrasted 
favourably with the sirdars. He was clothed simply in a long 
grey coat, belted at the waist ; while the perspiring crowd of 
his fellows boasted garments of silk and beautifully-dyed clothes, 
some of the coats of many colours being so startling as to make 
one almost colour-blind. There was one thin red lino, however, 
which never moved ; it was that formed by some twenty men of 
the 67 th, who, with fixed bayonets, w’ere standing to “ attention ” 
at the back of the narrow room, stolid sentinels at their posts. 
Below, the rest of the two companies were formed up, and the 
hand played some lively “troops,” — the airs jdayed at the 
trooping of the colours. Wh«‘n tliese came to an end, a little 
space was cleared about the General, who read out the IVoclam- 
ation, by which the punislimeiit of Cabul was made known. It 
was translated, sentence by sentence, by the mniinhi of Major 
Hastings, Political Officer, and was listened to in jierfect silence, 
the only token of approval being given by an old ressltldar of 
Hodson's Horse, now enjoying his pension among his native 
orchards of Cabul, This man, with his breast decorated with 
medals earned by service ia India, cried out emphatically “ shahtsh!" 
when one or two scnteiiees meeting out punisliment to the rebels 
were read, and it was clear all his sympathy was with us; for, 
with a true soldier’s instinct, he could not forgive the cowardice of 
the attack upon the Rcsidenoy by an armed rabble, bent upon 
taking the lives of a few men who were their guests. The sirdars 
seemed relieved when they heard Cabal was not to be destroyed, 
aud the disarmament of the population and the fine that had to 
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be paid mast have appeared to them small panishment so loug as 
their city end fortress were left untouched. When the Proclama- 
tion had been read through, they were summarily dismissed, the 
Wazir, the Mustaufi, Yahiya Khan (father-in-law of the Amir), 
and his brother, Zakariah Khan, also, bring asked to stay, as the 
General wished to speak to them. They doubtless thought they 
were to be consulted on questions of high policy, but their chagrin 
was great when they were told they ^vould have to remain as 
prisoners until their conduct had been thoroughly investigated. 
They would be contiiied in separate rooms with sentries over them, 
and bevond one servant they would be forbidden to communicate 
with any of their assoeiales. Tho Mustauli fell to telling his beads 
at once, and the others appeared in a very wholesome state of fear, 
it was a startling surprise to them after all the smooth-sailing of 
the past few days, and they are now at leisure to ponder over their 
double-dealings with the Hritish authority. This hit of by-play 
having been successfully got through, General lioberts left the 
audience chamber, and in a few minutes rode back to camp, the 
C7th cheering him right lienrtily as ho passed out of the garden. 
The long line of hayoiuds, sabres, and lances was traversed at a 
gallop, and Slab Sung camp reached in a few minutes. The C7th 
moved into the Bala ILissar and encamped in the Amir’s garden, 
and thus the first day of our triumph over Cabul ended as hapx>ily 
as it began. Yakub Khan's tent was removed during the day to 
the head-quarters’ camp, a guard of honour from the 72ud High- 
landors keeping strict watch over it. 

Tho following is tho full text of the Proclamation : — 


PaooiiAMATioN 'I'o TUE Peovee ov Cabi l BY Majob-Geneual 
8ib Fbedkuick TtoBEBts, K.C.B., V.C. 

Dated Bala IIissab, Cabul, 12t/t October, 187!). 

“ In my Proclamation of the 3rd October, dated Zerghuu Shahr, 
1 informed the people of Cabul that a British army was advancing 
to take possession of the city, and 1 warned them against offering 
any resistance to the entry of the troops, and tho authority of His 
Highness the Amir. 'That warning has been disregarded. The 
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forco nmler my command has now reached Cabul, and occupied 
the Bala Ilissar ; but its advance has been pertinaciously opposed, 
and the inhabitants, of the city have taken a conspicuous part in 
the opposition oifered. They have thcroforc become rebels against 
His Highness tho Amir, and have added to the guilt already in- 
curred by them in abetting the murder of the British Envoy and 
of his companions — a treacherous and cowardly crime, which has 
brought indelible disgrace upon the Afghan people. It would ho 
but a just and fitting reward for such misdeeds if tho city of Cabul 
wore now totally destroyed and its very numc blotted out. But 
tho great British fJovernment is ever desirous to temper justice 
with mercy, and I now aiiuonpce to tho inhabitants of Cabul that 
tho full retribution for their offeuco will not be exacted, and that 
tho city will bo spared. Nevertheless it is necessary that they 
should not escape all penalty, and that tho punishment inflicted 
should bo such as will he felt and remembered. 'J'herefore such of 
tho city buildings as now interfere with fhe proper military occu- 
pation of the Bala Ilissar, and the safety and comfort of tho 
British troops to bo quartered in it, will bo at once levelled with 
tho ground ; and further a heavy fine, the amount of which 
will be notified hereafter, will lie imposed upon tho inhabitants, 
to bo paid according to their several capabilities. This punish- 
ment, inflicted upon the whole city, will not, of course, absolve 
from further penalties those whose individual guilt may bo 
hereafter proved. A full and searching inquiry will bo held 
into tho circumstances of tho Into outbreak, and all persons con- 
victed of bearing a part in it will bo dealt with aceording to their 
deserts. 1 further give notice to all, that, in order to provide for 
tho restoration and maintenanco of order, the city of Cabul and 
tho surrounding country to a distance of ten miles are placed 
imder martini law. With the consent of the Amir, a military 
Governor of Cabul will be appointed to administer justice, and to 
punish with a strong hand all evil-doors. Tho inhabitants of 
Cabul and of the neighbouring villages are hereby warned to sub- 
mit to his outlrorHy. Eor tho futuro tho carrying of dangerous 
weapons, whether swords, knives, or firearms, within the streets 
of Cabul, or within a distance of five miles from tho city gates, is 
forbidden. After a week from the date of this Proclamation, any 
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person found armed within these limits will be liable to the penalty 
of death. Persons having in their possession any articles what- 
soever which formerly belonged to members of the British Em- 
bassy are required to bring them forthwith to the British Camp. 
Anj'ono neglecting this warning will, if found hereafter in posses- 
sion of any such articles, bo subject to the severest penalties. 
Further, all persons who may have in their possession any fire- 
arms or ammunition formerly issued to, or seized by, the Afghan 
troops are required to produce them. For cver 5 ' country-made 
rifle, whether breech or muzzle-loading, a sum of Rs. 3 will bo 
given on delivery ; and for every rifle of European manufacture, 
Ks. 5. Anyone found hereafter in possession of sneh weapons 
will be severel 3 ' punished. Finally, I notify that I will give a 
reward of lls. .'50 for the surrondi'r of any person, whether soldier 
or civilian, concerned in the attack on the British Embassy, or for 
such information as may lead directly to his capture. A similar 
sum will be given in case of any person who may have fought 
against the Biitish troops, since the 3rd September last, and has 
therefore become a rebel against the Amir. If any such person 
so surrendered or captured be a captain or subalteiii officer of the 
Afghan army, the reward will be increased to Ks. 75 ; and if a 
field officer to Rs. 120.” 

Copies of this Proclamation, printed in the Persian and Pakhtu 
character, will be extensively circulated in Northern Afghanistan. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Entry into Oaliiil — Do^cniitluo of the City— Its Coniiuonplafc Features — fiuIIenneHS 
of tbe Feopie— The Order against Intrigues aUh Afghan Women — Frccautioae 
against Fanaticism — The Bs/aars— “Sul‘j«*ctioD of the City— Captuire of Twelve 
Guns on the Qhuzni Road — Kxiitohioii ui the Bala Hissur— Death of Captain Shafto 
— Dchtructiun of Muuilious of Wai AtLick on the Rbutaigardau -Return of 
Captured Oidnance. 

•Camp Siaii Spng, I'ilh Oetuher. 

Cabvl has been apared, so far as regards tbo wiping out of its 
name by tbo destruction of tbe city ; bat to-day it bus bad to 
suffer tbe Lumiliution of seeing our troops niarcb tidumpliuntly 
through its streets, and to feel, for tbo first time for many yoars, 
that its freedom bas passed array. ’J'bo Icims of tbo proclama- 
tion, read by Sir F. Roberts in tbo Bala llissar yesterday, have 
been made kuorrn to the turbulent popubree ; and though they 
have not so far thought fit to surrender their amis, they are wise 
enough to keep tbein all out of sight for four of oonsequouces. 
Our troops paradr'd this moruiug at ten o'clock, and by eleven tbo 
cavalry bad begun to enter tbe Ijuburo Gate to clear tbo rvuy for 
tbe General and bis Staff, I described very fully tbe appearance 
of tbe little army yesterday rvben tbe Bala Hissar was taken 
possession of, and there is therefore no need to dnell upon their 
bearing to-day. Tbev were as smart and lit as al^ martinet of 
tbe old school could have wished, and tlieir steady march through 
tbo narrow streets and bazaars was as imposing as tbo spectacle 
of the previous day. A circuit of the city had to be made ; and 
by tbe time tbe cavalry were well on tbeir way back to tbe start- 
ing-point, tbe last of tbe infimtry filed in. Following closely on 
tbe beels of tbo 14tb Bengal Lancers, tbo Major-General com- 
luauding rode tbiougb tbe Lahore Gate, and, turning off soon to 
tbe loft, took tbd street leading to the Chandaul Bazaar, the 
Hindu and Kizilliash quarter of Cabul. General Maepberson, at 
the head of the First Brigade, led the infantry; and General 
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liakor, with the Second Brigade, uloaed the prueeatsion. Of course, 
the 67 th and 6th Ghuorkas were absent, as they arc now gnrri- 
Buning the Bala HisEai'. There was no artillery brought in, as 
the streets are so tortaous and the bazaars so narrow, that it 
would have been difficult for the guns to have worked through. 
We have not much artillery with us; and, iiccnstomed as the 
Oabnl people are to seeing large parks, our three batteries would 
not have iinprebsed them. 

There has been for so many years such a peculiar interest 
attaching to the name of Cabul, that one naturally expected to be 
struck with the appearance of the city; and it was therefore dis- 
iippoiiiliug to find nothing in its features remarkable or impressive. 
Viewed Irom the ridge in which we are now incamped, the town 
jirescuts a mass of mud walls and flat roofs, witli trees and gar- 
dens scattered among them, and belting them on the north and 
east with rich verdure. To the west the bastions and walls of 
the Bala Hissar, and the double line of iurtificiitiou about the 
Arsenal, stand out in bold relief ; the sleep hills to the north and 
south, with the open gorge through nhirh the Cabul Biver runs, 
forming an imposing hackgixmud. Apert fi’om these there are no 
distinctive signs to distinguish the place from any other Basteru 
city ; in laet, it lucks the tall huildnigs, mosques, and minarets 
which many a centre of Mahoniedaii fanaticism boasts. The 
strong wall wliicli once guarded it aud made it a jiluce of strength 
lias crunihlod away, or been broken down, aud in its place are 
the wretched mud structures called bouses, in w’hich it pleases the 
citizens to live. There is one landmark, the tomb of Taimur 
Shah : its low dome standing out in solitaiy state, and only notice- 
able by reason of the dead level of dreariness which surrounds it. 
I'he Cabul River is now dwarfed to a shallow streamlet which a 
child could wade, and the paltry bridges ‘of luusoiiry which spun 
it are half ruinous, and of a style which any Western engineer 
Would despise. The fact that there is a river at all is only patent 
when we come suddenly upon it ; and though it may in flood-time 
swirl along with some attempt at dignity, it is yow beneatli con- 
tempt. The broad current which roars by Duka, aud finally 
swells the Indus above Attock, would be angered if it could see its 
parent stream crawling so sluggishly along that even a dhohie'i stone 

F 
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might turn it from its course. It is not at Cabnl a river to be 
proud of, however much it may fertilize the valleys through which 
it runs. It is practical and commonplace, and the latter epithet 
applies with some little reserv%to Cabul itself. There is not the 
overwhelming interest aroused as one traverses its streets that 
might be reasonably anticipated ; and the picture of its teeming 
life and swarming bazaars has certainly been o\erdrawu. I do not 
mean to infer that its streets are deserted and its stalls forsaken. 
There are 23,000 houses and some 70,000 people within its 
bounds ; but there is no gi-eater sign of active commerce than 
Peshawur and half u dozen other cities of Noilhcrji India present 
to a stranger. As it is far from civilization, and is the first and 
last stage between Central Asia and India, ai eordiugly as the 
current of trade sets in either direction, it has drawn to itself 
merchants of varied nationality, and hecoinc an exchange where 
trafficking in Kastorn and Western goods got s on side by side. 
In one stall the silks of liokhara and indigenous pioducts of the 
Khanates are jtacked side by side with the cloths 01 Jlanchoster ; 
while in another Sheffield cutlery and “ Brummagem ” goods are the 
near neighbours of the rudely-made iron-ware and roughlj -finished 
jewellery of native artificers. That the bazaars are full of goods 
of all kinds, from diamonds to dhoiifs, and from lahobu to cab- 
bages, is quite true, but it all seems petty trading, and the stalls, 
if numerous, arc small and insignificant-looking. The city feeds 
as it trades — in its bazaars; and the picturesque view of a silk- 
merchant’s shop is marred by its association with the masses of 
meat on the butcher’s stall adjoining, or the incongruous grouping 
of the filthy goods of a clothesmau near by. .\nd yet'when once 
the feeling of disappointed expectations has been overcome, there 
is much to notice and criticize, both in the people and the place. 
Our ride through was necessarily a hurried one — it is never good 
policy to make lung halts when traversing fur the first time the 
streets of a conquered city — and apart from the above comments, 
which 1 have set down, as they are the general impressions left 
upon my mind after a hasty visit, I will try to give a rough sketch 
of Cabul, such us we saw it to-day. That it was seen under 
abnormal circumstances should, of course, be steadily kept in 
mind. 
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After entering by the Lahore Gate, wide enough to admit two 
horsemen abreast with comfort — ^the gate is nothing more than the 
usual tall wooden framework let into the dilapidated mud wall — 
we entered a dirty, ill-kept street, And followed it for a short dis- 
tance until it branched off right and left, to the Char Chowk, or 
chief bazaar in the Afghan quarter on the one hand, and to Chan- 
duul on the other. We took the latter road to the left, the dead 
walls of the houses shaltiug in all but the immediate view. 
Little gaps on the left, where bide passages had been made, en- 
abled us to see the wall of tbc llala Jlissar, in places only forty or 
fifty yards off. It looked strong and nrenacing when compared 
with the city itself. Leaving the fortress behind wo turned to 
the right, and were soon in a narrow, but well-kept, bazaar. The 
stalls, raised two or three feet from the ground, were filled with 
articles such as one ahvays meets in native Indian cities, varied 
occasionally by heaps of grapes, melons, apples, and fruit and 
vegetables of the kind wliieh the gardens about produce so lavishly. 
This was the Hindu quarter, and the stall-owners watched us ride 
past with every expression of satisfaction, salaaming smilingly, 
and no doubt iug that the English raj might be now estab- 
lished and lust fur ever. These llindus have hud rough times to 
endure when their Afghan masters have played the tyrant, and 
they now see an era of safety and rupees before them which shall 
repay them for all their past sulferings. The bazaar continued 
for a con&idcrable distance, and Hindu faces with their caste 
marks wore replaced after a time by a new type, which showed 
that we were among the Persian residents, the Kizilbashes,* who 
form so large a proportion of the population. They are, as a rule, 
orderly and well-disposed, and, being keen traders, are glad to see 
us as their neighbours. Traversing the main street of Chandaul, 
we left the bazaar and came to a better class of houses, all, how- 
ever, gloomy and uninviting to look at, the high courtyard walls 
hindering any view of the interior. There were crowds of men and 
boys at every street-corner and gateway, and at intervals we caught 
sight of a white-robed figure veiled from hea^ to foot, out of 
which a pair of eyes just glanced for a moment to look at the cav- 
alcade, and were then hidden by a deft movement of the hand or 

* Literally, ** Red heada/' from the oolonr of their torlMUie. 

F O 
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a turn of the head. On liouse-topa or at narrow windows high 
above the street, similar figures looked down, feminine curiosity 
proving too mueh even for tlie restraint which controls life in 
the zenana. With such faint §]imi>ses we C/Ould form no idea of 
the charms of the women of Cabul ; against indiscretions with 
whom, by the bye, we have been aolemnly warned in the following 
order issned by our General : — 

“ Sir K. Roberts desires general olficers and officers command- 
ing corj)S to impress i]j)on all officers under their command the 
necessity for constant \igilancf in preventing irregnlurities likely 
to arouse the personal jealousy of the people of Ciihul, who are, 
of all races, tlie most susceptible in all that regards thiir women. 
The deep-seated animosity of the Alghaus towards the English 
has been mainly ascribed to indiscretions committed during the 
first occupation of C'ahul ; and the ^Major-General trusts that the 
same excellent discipline, so long exhihilod by the troops under 
his command, will rcmo\e the prejudices of past .\earK, and cause 


the cloi 


'hamstan as it is 


the Rrifish name to be ns highly resr 
throughout the civilised world-" Hrummugem’ ^ 

There is another ^ersion iron-ware and roughl,j,ii^„f.tion 

was all on the sidi' eif the .1 That the bazaars are ful’ hopc'd 
the order will be franslatedr” and from Until 

this is done, the virtue of trading, and^y^ 

balance, the conjugation .^t-looking. Thfj.j|jgjj 

most fascinating st<'p in Exj ** ’rosque viej'^ teacher is 

draped in a ?/«*/< am/.. L/? . 

From Ghandanl we jiassTJ^™*®®’ ®r ® 4 the usual gates, and, 
crossing the Cabul River “96w fhasonry biudgo of three 

small arches, rode along a ^vegtern suburbs of Deh-i- 

Afghau skirting the bod of t&t®%reanr. Several gardens filled 
with fruit trees, but otherwise much neglected, were passed, and 
some houst's of sufficient size to wuriant the belief that their 
owners were men of impoi-taucc. The handsome villas Cabul is 
said to be proud of were certainly not to be seen. Re-crossing 
the river by anefther bridge not far from Taimur Shah’s tomb, 
we entered the .Afghan quarter of the city, the route lying through 
the Char Chowk, so called from the four small squares with drink- 
ing fountains which are found at about equal distances alontr the 
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bazaar. The place was crowded with people, from gaudily-dressed 
merchants to poor, ill-clad Hazara coolies (the Hazara log are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water all over Afghanistan), and 
there was much diversity of costunae and character. No sign of 
resentment was shown towards ns ; but a sullen silence was main- 
tained, and the villainous faces seen from time to time caused 
many of us to wish that a little decimation, or some equally 
healthy operation, had boon performed among these ruffians. 
The side-streets were more crowded than in the Chandaul quarter, 
and a sharp look-out was kept for any fanatical attempt to run 
amuck among us. The lances of the General’s escort and the 
rifles of tho orderlies on foot were, ready for an emergency ; a 
bloodthirsty little Gboorka among the orderlies having hitched 
his kool'fie round so as to have it handy. Hut no tjhiizi or 
hiidmash appeared anxious for martyrdom, and we wended our 
way onwards peacefully. Not an arm of any kind was carried 
by any person iu the crowd, and the armourers’ shops were 
quite empty; the grindstones, on which many a chura and 
iuhrar has been sharpened, were lying idle on the ground. This 
turbulent populace has been cowed by our prompt march upon 
their city, and us the Afghans heard behind us the shrill shriek 
of the pipers and saw the Highlanders iu their kilts stepping 
along in easy confidence, they must have known their time had 
gone by. Of course, all trade was suspended while the march 
was going on, and the stull-kcepcrs looked fur from pleased at 
our intrusion. There was none of tho impulsive salaaming we 
had been received with in Chandaul, and many stood up almost 
defiantly as if to vindicate their claim to be considered the salt 
of the earth. What lay behind iu the thickly-packed houses on 
either side of the bazaar none of us could say, — General Hills, 
the new Governor, may soon know ; but we could quite believe 
,from the scowling faces scon in the side-streets that fanatical 
hatred against us was sliU alive, if fur the time it was held iu 
check. When we proceed with our work of disarmament, per- 
haps it may flash out; and then who knows 'that a repetition 
of Pollock’s policy may not follow, and the Char Chowk be 
blown to the four winds of heaven. 

The bazaar is covered iu at some height above the stalls, which 
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can be numbered by tbe hundred ; and is very narrow and 
cramped. It would be impossible to describe in detail the ar- 
rangement of the shops ; but the most attractive were certainly 
those of the silk merchants,* whose goods, with their brilliant 
colours and fine texture, were openly displayed. Eichly-braided 
caps and coats ; boots elaborately w'orked in gold and silver; cutlery 
and cloths, both English aud native ; sweets, fruit on every hand 
in huge heaps, grain, spices, saddles, harness fur mules aud camels, 
piles of blankets aud felt numdahs of HOuderful patterns, and 
scores of other articles that I cannot set down, succeeded each 
other as stall after stall was ‘passed ; and a further medley was 
formed by the heaps of jiarchcd gram and (hiqiatics (flat un- 
leavened cakes), plates of horrible stews aud git !s\-looking messes 
which were exposed for sale. Next a butcher’s shop, full of meat 
curiously cut up ond hung about in admiieii disorder, would be a 
kahob stall, the keeper of which would be cooking his dainty 
morsels in the open air, and tempting passengers to try his 
savoury little stieks. In all tlie small squares whieh I hare before 
mentioned as giving the name to tho bii/aar, groups of men were 
lounging or squatting about tho tank in tbe middle of the open 
space, and here doubtless much of the barteriug with strangcis 
and merchants fruui a distance is curried on. The huildings in 
the squares are mure pretentious thou elsewhere, rising to a height 
of three or four stories, and their fronts and chief doorways are 
handsomely ornamented. 

Our ride through was soon over, and we arrived at the street 
where we had turned olf to Chauduul in about un hour aud a half 
iiom the time of entering the cit>. Only one nioBque>*vas passed 
on the way, just us we were leaving tho Char CLowk, and the voice 
of a moolUih, shrieking •* Allah-il-UUali," aud perhaps cursing 
ns under his breath, could be heard within the courtyard, rising 
over all the dm made by our horses as they stumbled over the 
rough ground. Whatever fanaticism theic may be in Cabal — and 
that it is highly fanatical historical events have only too sadly 
shown — it is cleanly uuder a cloud now ; aud as long as we remain 
in the Bala Hissar, w'ith a force ready for all contingencies, it can 
never make much headway. Our march through having been 
happily ended. Sir F. Boherts drew rein outside the Luhoi-e Gate 
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and watched the infantry brigades file out with bands playing and 
colours flying. Thus ended our second and final triumph in the 
humiliation of Cabal, and now there lies before us the work of 
detection and punishment of those*who shared in the massacre of 
our Envoy. That there are many in the city all our information 
leads us to believe, and we are not likely to let them escape. 

It is reported that nine regiments are marching lown from 
Turkistan to Cabul, and arc even now at Cliarikar in Kohistan. 
Two squadrons of the 12th Ucngal Cavalry go out to-moiTow to 
reconnoitre the road. Two fatal cases of cholera occurred to-day; 
generally, however, the force is in splendid health. Too liberal 
indulgence in fruit may iwssibly ^bave been tlie cause of the 
cholera. ISrigadicr-Ceiicriil Gough will start in a few days, with 
a small force, for the Shutargardaii, whence he will bring on sup- 
plies. The 14th Bengal Lancers have captured twelve guns (sis 
9-poundera and six mule guns) on the Bamiaii itoud, wbicli were 
abandoned by tJie Gba/ni lh»gimeiita. The horsi's had boon taken 
away. So far we have heard nothing of the Khybor Force, which 
is supposed to co-operate with tliis division, and our letters are still 
sent to the Shutargardaii. 

Camp Snii Bung, lO/h October. 

We had begun to settle dorm to a quiet life in camp here after 
our full-dress parades through the Bala Hissar and the city, and 
after all our late excitement a little rest was very welcome ; but 
wo have been suddenly shaken into action by such an untoward 
event as the explosion of the vast stores of gunpowder in the 
Cabul Arsenal, in the neighbourhood of the 67th Begiment and 
the 5th Ghoorkas, who were garrisoning the fortress. It was 
announced, while we were marching here from Kushi, that the 
rebels in Cabul had plundered the Arsenal and looted the maga- 
zine, but this was found afterwards to»be only partially true. 
They had certainly carried off many rifles from the Arsenal and 
several thousand rounds of ammunition, but there were still left 
munitions of war sufficient to have supplied all Afghanistan. A 
systematic examination, under the direction of Captain Shafto, of 
the Ordnance Department, was set on foot immediately our troops 
went into garrison in the Bala Hissar, and the result was tlie 
discovery of some millions of cartridi'es, Enfield and Snider, of 
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English and Afghan make, and some 150,000lbs. of gunpowder, 
besides valuable stores, such as could be useful to an army engaged 
in active warfare. Daoud Sbah, the late Commander-in-Chief of 
the Afghan army states, there js at least 1 ,000,0001bs. of gun- 
powder bidden in the place. The Arsenal was little worthy of its 
name ; there were no regular workshops, no foundry and but little 
machinery, the building being merely made up of a score or more 
of godowns (sheds) arranged under the strong walls of the upper 
pan of the Bala llissar, on the hill immediately overlooking the 
Besidency and the Amir’s pleasure-garden, where the Durbar was 
held by Sir F. Roberta. In these godowns there was none of that 
care and precaution taken, such as is insisted upon in English 
arsenals and niiiga^siiies. The gunpowder was chiefly stored in huge 
earthen gurralis and dubbers (such as ghee is usually carried in), 
and in many itislancos these had been tilted over and loose powder 
scattered on the ground. Bits of iron, stray caps, and friction 
tubes for artillery lay about in dangerous proximity to these, and 
Captain Shafto had to display the greatest caution in examining 
the place. There was no magazine proper to speak of ; though 
one godowii, which was looked uiion as specially worthy of the 
name, had in it 410 jars of about ISOlbs. each, or over twenty- 
seven tons of gunpowder. This was a little detached from the 
other godowns, and was looked after carefully, as the effect of such 
a quantity of powder exploding would be terrific. The .Arsenal walls 
face to the four points of the compass, that on the north looking 
over the city, while the eastern wall frowns down upon the lower 
Bala llissar, and commands the whole of the houses below. The 
walla are of great thickness at the base, rising out of the solid 
rock, which runs down precipitously on three sides, while to the 
west it rises gradually until it forms part of the narro^ spur 
joining the fortress to tlv high ridge above. On the eastern side, 
just at the foot of the rock, is built the Amir's pavilion with its 
oblonggarden, some one hundred yards in length, which I described 
in one of my late letters. About this garden arc clustered houses 
of all kinds, and ^t the base of the rocky bill on the north are also 
dwelling-houses. The Guides’ quarters, the Residency, and some 
high buildings arc near the south-eastern corner, past which a 
road leads up to the rate of the Arsenal in its southern w 11. 
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The enter walls of the fortress are less than one hundred yards 
away, facing over the Cabal plain, the strong bastions giving them 
the appearance of great stability. The 6th Ghoorkas were in 
tents near the sonth-west corner o{ the Arsenal, and had luckily 
moved a little distance away this morning, as the wall looked sus- 
piciously weak. The whole of the 67th Foot were encamped 
within the walls of the Amir’s garden, and had in their custody 
the Mustaufi and four other prisoners now awaiting trial. The 
two Gatliug guns were with the troops in the Rala Hissar. In 
order that a just idea may be funned of the two explosions 
which occurred, and the probability of a third greater than all, 
which we are now expecting, I give below a list of the godowns 
and their contents furnished to me by Captain Shafto two days 
ago. Ho had oxiuniiied up to that date seventeen godowns, and 
their contents wore : — 

Godowns in the Rxiai Hissar Arsenal. 

No. 1. — Copper sheeting, punches, rolling machines. 

No. 2. — Ifi sacks of Eulicld copper caps, 87 jars of powder, 
many friction tubes. 

No. 3. — 42 dubbers of powder 

No. 4. — 410 big jars of powder. 

No. 5.— 190 ditto. 

No. 6. — Full of rope and rliutx (nets for carrying guns and 
straw on baggage animals). 

No. 7. — Hemp, thread ; paper, Bussian foolscap ; 62 jars of 
powder, tilled cartridges, 3 skins of loose powder, cartridge-boxes. 

No. 8. — Gun cartridges, wax lubricators, Ac., 103 dubbers of 
powder. 

No. 9. — 150 jars of powder : charcoal, saltpetre, sulphur, &c. 

Total : 1,000 jars of powder, each ISOlbs. = 160,0001bs. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12.— Filled with rope, clmu, mussucks, shelves 
for axes and spades, wood for tent-pegs and timber ; godown full 
of shot and shell and bullets ; and small room full of plates of 
lead piled up to the roof. , 

No. 13. — Boxes of percussion caps and avast number of Enfield 
cartridges : boxes marked “ Ferozepore, 1857.” 

Nos. 14, 16, 16, 17. — Boxes of Snider cartridges, English and 
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Afghan pattern, about 520,000 from Dum-Dum in perfect order. 
Also Enfield cartridgea, old iron, and lead. 

There were therefore eomc millions of cartridges and nearly seventy 
tons of gunpowder, besides stores of highly inflammable character 
in these few godowns, and these have nearly all been destroyed. 

The first intimation we, in camp on Siah Sung Bidge, received 
of the explosion was a dull report, which would not have attracted 
much attention but for a huge column of smoke which rose from 
the Bala Hissar several hundred feet in the air, and plainly showed 
something was wrong. It was a teautifnl sight, as the silvery column 
with the sun lighting up its sof^ edges slowly spread itself out ; but 
there was little time to admire it, for we trembled for the fate of the 
brave little Glioorkas who were so near tho Arsenal. The smoke 
settled over the lower Bala llissar and the city, obscuring all the 
buildings ; and as it slowly drifted away the Arsenal became visible, 
with its outer wall, facing us, still standing, but lighted up from 
inside by little sheets of flame and sudden rushes of smoke, which 
proved that gunpowder was still exploding. There was then no doubt 
that some of the godowns Captain Shafto was inspecting had 
been blown up, and General Koberts at once sent messengers to 
inquire into tho extent of the disaster. Hiding down to tho Bala 
Hissar, wo were not long in learning, so far as was known, what 
had occurred. The road leading upwards past the licsidency was 
blocked by the rubbish of the upper part of the southern wall of 
the Arsenal, which had been blowm outwards ; and the explosions, 
which could distinctly be heard, were all near the south-eastern 
bastion, the very point, it may be added, from which a murderous 
fire was poured upon Sir Louis Cavagnari and his compag^ns 
by the mutineers. In the Amir’s garden the tents of the 67th 
were covered thickly with dust, and every pane of glass in the 
pavilions had been shattered, though the buildings themselves 
were quite intact. The men had been marched out as quickly 
as possible into tho square adjoining, and with faces, beards, 
and helmets grey, with du.st, they looked as if some shadowy 
change had come over them. Colonel Knowles, who was in com- 
mand of the regiment, hud tried to send working parties up to 
the Arsenal ; but they could not force a way, and he had soon 
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think of the safety of his own men, as he learnt that only a 
small portion of the powder had exploded, and that at any minute 
the larger stores might ignite. The explosion, as heard in the 
garden, was described as a smart ^ock, mistaken at first for an 
earthquake ; this idea was soon dissipated, as a darkness equal to 
that of the darkest night blotted ont everything, and showers of 
ballets, stones, cartridge-cases, and burning rubbish fell into the 
garden. Two or three beams of timber were also blown down ; 
but, happily, no one was injured be3’oud a signaller. This man 
was with a sentry on the roof of the pavilion in which the Mustaufi, 
the Wazir, the Kotwal, and two others were confined, and he was 
seen to jump three or four feet down to a lower roof as the explo- 
sion occurred. Nothing mere was seen of him until his dead body 
was found on the stones below. The Stutry escaped uninjured. 
The men, once the danger was appreciated, were quickly on the 
alert, and the gates were guarded in case of any attempt to rescue 
the prisoners. No such attempt was made, and leaving all their 
kits behind the men filed out towards the gate. In the by-streets 
I came across two or three Ghoorkas with faces bleeding from 
wounds inflicted by falling bullets and stones, but their only 
anxiety seemed to be for their comrades above. Of these 1 am 
sorry to say the subadar-major, four havildars, and sixteen men 
are missing.* Twelve were on guard in tho" .Arsenal, and the others 
were counting out the pay of the men which had been drawn this 
morning. They were buried under a wall which the force of the 
explosion broke down. Anxious inquiries were also made for 
Captain Shafto, who hud been seen in a powder godown, but all 
inquiries proved fruitless, llis pistol, with the stock blown off, 
was found in the Amir's garden ; and as he has not since appeared, 
there can be little doubt ho was killed. 

The order was given for every person to leave the Bala Hissar 
in anticipation of another explosion ; and after riding out to see if 
tho outer wall of the fortress had been injured, I returned to watch 
the people turning out. It was a mixed throng of soldiers, camp- 
followers carrying the ammunition boxes, and ifrightened inhab- 
itants hurrying to the gate. The soldiers marched steadilj’ and 

• The casualties weie proved to be eventually tv elve killed aid seven wounded: 
among the former were the subsdar major and the fonr puy-bavildan. 
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'with the nnconeeiu of men equal to the occasion, a few on fatigue 
duty working heartily in seeing the ammunition safely out. One 
man was dragging a Gatling gun which rattled over the rough 
stones and drowned many of the other noises ; while others were 
keeping back such suspicious Afghans as wished to return to the 
place, no doubt in the hope of loot. Women draped in white, 
many 'with children in their arms, made hustiiy fur the gateway, 
their lords and masters carrying a few rezaU (quilted bed-covers), 
to make them comfortable hereafter. The yathmak hid the faces 
of these refugees, hut they were quite safe from molestation, and 
this they seemed to know, as 'they mixed freely with the throng 
and passed out to seek refuge with friends elsewhere. Dr. Bourke, 
with a strong party of dhoolie-bearers, w^as sent down from camp, 
and after trying to get them up to the Arsenal past the garden, he 
worked round outside to the southern wall. A difficult path led 
up to the rampai-ts, and a few Ghoorkas made this more passable by 
breaking down a portion of the wall. Drs. Bourke, Duke, and 
Simmonds, with two European soldiers and some Ghoorkas, went 
up this way into the fortress and siuiceeded in rescuing five 
wounded men. They approached to within thirty or forty yards 
of the burning godowns, but tho explosions wore so frequent that 
they had soon to withdraw. No more wounded men could be 
found, and nothing was seen of those who ttere known to have 
been on guard. The place was then deserted except for a few 
mulemen who obstinately kept with their animals on the walls as 
fur as possible from the Arsenal. 

The 67 th formed up just outside the Bala Hissar gate, but by 
order of General Roberts they were withdrawn still farther away 
on the Jellalabad Road. We then watched for the next\explo- 
sion, and it came at a quarter-to-fonr. The report was terrific, a 
dense black column of jmokc, fivefold ns great as tho first, shot 
upwards, out of which burst a few flashes us livd shell exploded. 
This time the smoke sank in almost solid masses upon Cabul, and 
with it fell large stones, beams, and bullets in profusion. A little 
group of Afghans .with two sowars and some European officers and 
soldiers were standing near the Bala Hissar gate. Through this 
was blown a shower of stones with terrible force; four men 
(Afghans) were killed on the spot, the two sowars and a fifth 
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Atghan being badly hurt. This must have been 900 or 400 yards 
from the Arsenal. The panic in the city was very great, the shops 
being shut and the streets deserted. Several of the inhabitants 
are reported to have been woundedi by falling bullets, and this has 
given rise in their minds to the idea that we hare destroyed the 
Arsenal purposely. When we have examined what is left of it, 
perhaps we may take that course in earnest. 

All this evening we have been watching from camp the burning 
of the Arsenal and listening to the constant explosions and the 
incessant firing of cartridges, the reports of which as they ex- 
ploded singly or in little groups from the heat could be distinctly 
hoard. As T am writing now (2 a.m.) these reports are still heard, 
and vivid flashes arc seen on the hillside ; a third explosion has 
just occurred, but it was not so great us the others. The largest 
store of powder is BU])])oscd to be still untouched, but whether it 
will explode is doubtful ; if it dtws, Gabul will, indeed, bo shaken 
to its foundations. Nothing is known as to the cause of this 
disaster. Our regret is not much for the liala llissar, which 
many of us would delight to see destroyed, but for the brave 
fellows who arc now lying dead within its walls, scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the still smouldeniig ashes of the Embassy. Search 
will be made to-iuorrow’ for Captain Shafto’s body. 

CiMP .SwH SoNO, 18fk October . 

There seems to be a very general opinion in camp that the 
explosion at the Ilalu llissar was not dm' to any accident, but was 
intcutionully brought about by some of the enemy who had trusted 
to onr occupying the place in force. Captain Shafto, who was 
examining the war material stored in the godowus which have been 
destroyed, was careful to a fault in all his work ; and it is argued 
that BO great an explosion could not have occun-cd uiih'ss prepara- 
tions had been made for it lieforehaud. Eur-ther, it is believed 
that the powder which did the mischief was lodged in vaults 
below the open ground vrithin the walls ; and of the existence of 
these vaults we were quite in ignorance. The mode in whic-h so 
large a quantity of gunpowder was stored was safe enough under 
ordinary conditions, the large earthen jars and dubbers exposing a 
minimum of open surface — just at the mouth — to the action of 
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any inflammable material. Several offlcers, who had just left 
Captain Shafto, state that where he was engaged there was not 
Bufiicient explosive material of any kind to have done more than 
purely local damage ; whereas the shock felt was terrific. Informa- 
tion by the Amir and Daond Shah has since been volunteered that 
the place was vaulted, and that a tower, which still stands un- 
touched, was full of gunpowder. Even as it is, the three largest 
godowns examined by Captain Shafto have escaped, and as these 
contain many tons of^ powder, and were considered the largest 
magazine, it is pUin that the loss of life, regrettable as it is, 
might still have been much ^eater. If treachery has been at 
work, there has been some buiyrling, for the explosion of the one 
largo godown filled with 410 jars, each weighing IfiOlbs., would 
have sufficed to have killed nearly every living person within a 
radius of a quarter of a mile, or even more. As it was, the 
second explosion at a quarter-to-four burst open the outer gate of 
the Bala Hissar, and on the road beyond several persons met their 
deaths. The mud walls and roofs are dented and broken by the 
huge stones which showered thickly upon them and were driven 
down from the Arsenal with terrific force. Beyond two tents 
belonging to the f)7th Eegiment being burnt in the Amir’s garden, 
there was not much damage done to property outside the Upper 
Bala Hissar, the height of the hill on which it is built diverting 
the shock upwards. It has now been decided that the Bala Hissar 
shall be destroyed,* and Cabul thus rendered a defenceless city. 
The old respect which was paid to it must inevitably disappear 
when its citadel and defences arc swept away ; and this mast put 
a new feature upon the political situation in Afghanistan. What 
the political state now is it is most difiScuIt to say, fur the Amir still 
remains in our camp, and the numerous sentries guarding his tent 
seem to point to his prosceco being absolutely required in our midst 
until we have decided upon whom the Idame of Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari’s death is to rest. The trial of the five sirdars now in custody 
has not yet commenced ; but evidence is accumulating, and when 
once the Commission begins to sit, witnesses will not be wanting. 

To return to the only excitement we have had since the fight 

* This inteatioa was, unfortunately, never carried oat owing to the outbreak in 
P ' - 
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on tihe Asmai Heights on the 8th. Early yesterday morning it 
was observed that the fire in the Upper Bala Hissar had died ont, 
and that only a smoking heap of rubbish marked the spot where 
the explosions had occurred. Hal{ the southern and western walls 
of the Arsenal had been thrown outwards down the hillside, and 
within was a chasm in which cartridges still exploded, though 
only faintly, as if in protest at being ignominiously smothered 
under crumbling walls. It was by no means safe walking in such 
near proximity to half-consumed boxes of cartridges ; and as 
there was the off-chanco of a jar of powder going off at any 
moment, the risk was proportionately increased. Resides, there 
might be vaults loaded with powder, and Sir F. Roberts very 
wisely ruled that the lives of his soldiers were too valuable to he 
endangered in such a neighbourhood. Jt was, however, necessary 
that search should be made for the poor fellows who had been 
killed ; and, accordingly, a number of the city people were im- 
pressed and made to work upon the ruins. Dry earth and rubbish 
wore thrown down upon tlio smouldering embers, and the three 
godowns filled with powder wore banked up with mud and made 
as fireproof as possible iii the time. Kohars from the ambulance 
corps were also sent up, and in the afternoon they discovered 
Captain Shafto’s body and the charred remains of the Ghoorkas. 
They had all been buried under the falling' w'alls. The loss to the 
regiment of the subadar-major and four pay-havildars is veiy- 
serious ; while we all deplore poor Shafto's death, as he was a 
universal favourite. He was buried with military honours this 
morning; the 67th furnishing the firing party. 

Yesterday afternoon a strong wind swept across the ridge for 
several hours, and in the evening the fire in the ruins broke out 
afresh and blazed up till long past midnight. Small explosions 
occurred from time to time, showing that* much powder was still 
buried and ready to ignite. Fortunately, the wind dropped about 
ten o’clock, or the remaining godowns might have been burnt 
down. To-day valuable stores of poshteens and warm clothing, 
enough for many hundreds of men, were come.^upon, and these 
have been carried into camp by fatigue parties without delay. 
They will be of immense service, as warm clothing for the fol- 
lowers is much needed. The troops, also, are not too well pro- 
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vided for; but now European and sepoy alike can be made 
comfortable for the winter. It is already bitterly cold at night, 
and it has been decided to move us all into the Slierpur Canton- 
ment, where arc already barracks equal to accommodating 3,000 
or 4,000 men. llutb will also be built below the Bemuru Ridge, 
which forms the fourth side of the fortified parallelogram, and 
the Bemaru 'Tillage will be cleared of its inhabitants. All the 
houses therein will then be available for our army of followers, 
who are odways the greatest sufferers when snow falls and frost 
sots in. , This ridge on which wo are now encamped is very ex- 
posed;' and as the sun is still powerful in the day, the health of 
the i;4en will be sure to suffer^ unless they arc protected against 
the iold wind which rises as the sun sets. 

, 'frherc is but little news of military moment just at present. 
From the Slmtargardan we hear of another attack by 3,000 Man- 
gals and Ghilzais ; but throe companies of the 3rd Sikhs and 
the 21st P.N.I. scattered them in the most admirable manner, 
charging up hill at the mwjars and carrying them with the bay- 
onet. This hand-to-hand fighting is far better than pitching shells 
at long ranges, us it teaches these ruffians the material our men 
are made of. There were only 300 sepoys engaged, but they were 
more than enough. The gallant way in which they took the 
sungars and bayoneted forty of the defenders on the spot has 
given ns all, from the General downwards, unqualified satisfaction. 
There is grand fighting material still to be found in many of 
our native regiments, as Colonel Money’s two eugugomoiits on 
the Shutargardan have clearly proved. General Gough, with 
the 5th P.C., the fith P.I., and four mountain guns, loft Gabul 
yesterday for the Shutargardan to bring down all'4)he supplies 
accumulated there, and to close the line by way of Eotal for 
the winter. Snow may bow fall at any time at sueb an altitude 
as the Shutargardan, and it behoves ns to clear out the post before 
further difficulties are added to what is already a very difficult bit. 
General Gough may be molested on his march, as the districts of 
the Logar swaruojwith robbers ; but it is uuUkely any organized 
attack will be made upon his party, whatever attempt to loot his 
convoy may be attempted upon his return journey. As he will 
bring back the head-quarters and a squadron of the 9th Lancers, the 
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.‘)rd SikhB, and the mountain gnns now on the Shntargardan, 
he will be able tb defend his charge without fear of conse- 
quences. If, as we learn this afternoon, the Mangals have occu- 
pied the heights in force, and hare wiut off oven the grass-supply 
of Colonel Money’s little garrison. General Gough’s arrival may 
be most opportune, and the tribesmen may receive another sharp 
lesson. Sixty headmen of the Gajis, Tnris, Mangals, and other 
tribes between here and the Shntargardan have come in at Sir 
Frederick Boberts’s request. The General pointed out to them 
how utterly useless resistance was to the lii'itish, as exemplified 
in the fall of Cabnl, and this they ‘acknowledged, promising to 
keep their followers in good order an^ not to molest us. 

As we shall soon be moving into our winter quarters, I send you 
a complete list of the guns captured up to date : — 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Evccution of Fivo IViBonm— Tho Kotwal of C*biil — Ilw rroclamation to tlio Feopio — 
Nek Mahomed and the Amir — Aghir Khan V Crime — The Moollah Khwaja Kacir 
and liiB Attempt to raiae a Jehad — KfTcct of the EsLCcutiona upon the People— 
Preparing Winter (inarters— Dieiicrsion of the Tribes at the Hhntaigardan — 
Execution of Afghan Ofheera— The Courr of Jaaticc— Stem Eeprisala necessary— 
Afghan Fanatieisin — Hnntilitj of the Mass of tiie People — The Position of the 
Amir — Political Problems. 


• Camp Siam Rtjnci, 20f/t Octoher. 
To-DAt wo have had tho satisfaction of seeing marched out to 
execution in the Rala Hissar five prisonerf., more or less directly 
concerned in tho events of the latft few weeks, whose guilt was 
VC17 clearly established in our eyes. As might have been expected, 
it has been no easy matter to collect evidence in Cabul, many 
•witnesses being afraid of nfter-conscqueuces if they boro testi- 
mony to the conduct of men under suspicion. We have not 
notified in any way what is to be the duration of our stay here, 
and once our protection over our well-wishers is removed, their 
fate may ho readily imagined. There is no one who cherishes 
revenge more fervently than an Afghan, and every witness -would 
bo marked down by tho kinsmen of those against whom he had 
appeared. By a little judicious management, however, in 'which 
Hyat Khan, Assistant Political Officer, has been chief agent, 
pretty full evidence has been obtained without publicity, and after 
being carefully sifted, it has been submitted to Uio Milita^’ Com- 
mission,* of which General Massy is President, as the various 
prisoners implicated hayc been brought up. Yesterday this Com- 
mission had before it five prisoners, all of whom it sentenced to 
death by hanging, and to-day this sentence was carried out. The 
terms of the proclamation issued by General Roberts from Zer- 
gbun Shahr loft no outlet of escape for all such persons as- were 
concerned in the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and bis com- 

• The mcmhcni of the Commission wore Brigsdicr-Reneral Massy (Provident), Major 
Morisrty, Bengal Staff Corps, and Captain Quinntss, 72ad Highlanders. 
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pafiions, or who offered armed resistance to the British troops 
advancing with the Amir nuder their protection. Death was the 
penalty incurred in cither case ; assassination being the one 
offence, and treason against theft lawful sovereign the second. 
This dual mode of dealing with offenders was no doubt duo to the 
inference that those who chose to fight against us must have so 
far committed themselves in prior events ns to make them in 
technical term “ accomplices after the act.” To aid and defend 
a mnrderer is to participate in his crime ; and the leaders at 
Charasia and on the Deh-i-Afghan Heights, though nominally 
only accused of high treason against Yakub Khan, wore really 
guilty of abetting the men who had fired the Residency and 
slaughtered its inmates in tlie early days of September. 

In the attack upon our Emhasny and in the after-tumult and 
organized resistance to our troops, it was known that the city 
people had borne a prominent part, and it was therefore necessary 
that one of their leaders should bo made to suffer for their offences. 
Accordingly, the Kotwal, or chief magistrate of Cabul, was arrested 
immediately after the proclamation of Sir F. Roberta had boon 
rend in the Amir’s garden, and he was the chief personage among 
the five tried yesterday. The evidenoe ogninst this man, Mahomed 
Aslam Khan, was that after the Residency had been stormed, he 
ordered and superintended the throwing of the bodies of the 
Guides over the Bala Hissar wall into the ditch below, where they 
now lie in a deep hole covered oyer with stones and rubbish. 
This was his active participation in tlie first scries of events, and 
there was no doubt the influence bis position gave him was exer- 
cised in every way in favour of the mutineers, and that he made 
no effort to control tho city rabble. When it became known in 
Cabul that our forces were encamped at Charasia, ho showed him- 
self most active in organizing measures lo drive us back. On 
tho night before the fight, when all the fanatical passions of the 
soldiery and the populace were excited to tho utmost, he issued a 
proclamation in which all faithful Mnhomedans were oallod upon 
to assemble and march out to do battle against the British. This 
was circulated throughout tho city and noighlxinrliood, and brought 
in many recruits ; while, to keep the ill-organized army up to its 
work, ho gave Rs. 1,000 to tho bakers to cook food for the troojis. 

o 
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This they were to carry with them to the Charasia Heights. The 
police were further employed to turn out, in the early morning of 
October 6th, all faint-hearted citizens who shirked the duty im- 
posed upon tliem of meeting tmr army. With a boldness that 
seemed almost like bravado, Asiam Khan did not seek safety in 
flight when wo encamped befor.e Cabul, but actually acted as our 
guide, when Sir Frederick Roberts visited the ruins of the Resi- 
dency. He explained very vividly all that took place, and even 
pointed out the grave of the Guides below. His defence before 
the Commission was, that the bodies were thrown over the wall 
by his people without his knowledge ; and that in respect of the 
proclamation, be issued it at;tho instigation of Sirdar Nek Maho- 
med Khan, Commandor-in-Chief of the rebels, who said the Amir 
had given orders to that effect. There was just a colonrablo 
excuse in this, as it is now established beyond doubt that Nek 
Mahomed visited the Amir in our camp the night before Charasia. 
The Amir was really a puppet in the hands of the men then about 
him, and it is quite on the cards that they authorized Nek Maho- 
med to use his name freely ; and that in this way the proclamation 
was published. The double doaliug of the Wazir, the Mustanfi, 
and Zakariah Khan and his brother, have since come to light, and 
they arc now under arrest awaiting trial, though sufficient evidence 
to hang them is not yet forthcoming. It is an ill-return on the 
part of the Amir’s retinue that the freedom granted to them on 
the march to Cabul should bqvc been thus abused. Tbn messen- 
gers we allowed him to receive and despatch in all good faith seem 
to have been merely emissaries of the mutineers preparing a trap 
in which to destroy our force. That Nek Mahomed should he in 
our camp on the 5th and fight against us on the Gth, in ispmmand 
of 4,000 or 5,000 troops, was the outcome of our generosity to- 
wards Yakub Khan, vJliom wo treated as 11 guest instead of a 
prisoner. He himself is so weak-minded and helpless, that one 
hesitates to accuse him of direct treachery. But the case is very 
different with bis most trusted ministers, who arc now in safe 
custody in thc>'qaarter-guards of our British regiments. Nek 
Mahomed is a fugitive, and it is doubtful if we shall ever capture 
him, unless he is ill-advised enough to try conclusions with us in 
the winter months ; but if he is over caught, and can be tempted 
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t« make a clean breact of it, the truth of the whole buBiness in 
which he was the leading spirit will be made clear. It is only 
bare justice to Yakub Khan to give his own version of Nek Maho- 
med’s interview with him. The^mir states that he entreated 
Nek Mahomed to return and order the dispersal of the mutinous 
regiments then in the Kala Hissar ; to forbid the city rabble from 
showing any resistance to us ; and to issue a warning against any 
one appearing armed in or near Cabal. This is the Amir’s state- 
ment, and until Nek Mahomed is fortlicoming, it must bo looked 
upon as trustworthy. 

The second prisoner, if lowest in rank, seems to have been 
must intimately connected of the Dutch with the revolting scenes 
following the Massacre of the Embassy. This was Aghir Khan, 
chowkidar of Muudai, who was sworn to as having carried the 
head and shoulders of one of the English sahibs from the smok- 
ing ruins of the llesidcncy to the ridge on which stands the Upper 
Bala Hissar, overlooking tlie city. This was on the morniug after 
the place Lad been sucked, and it was generally believed that it 
was Sir Louis Cavagnari’s head that was carried along. Aghir 
Khan’s defence was, that he took the head with the intention of 
preserving it until the British should come ; but that on reaching 
the ridge the Kutwal’s people seized it, and that he could not 
learn what afterwards became of it. His . story was quite unsup- 
ported, and the man’s general demeanour and known character 
were all against him. more ruffianly-looking face could scarcely 
be, found ill the whole of .Vfghauislan, which is very prolific of 
such growths. 

In this outbreak of fanuUcisni in Cabul, it was quite impossible 
that the moolUthii could reniuiu quiet, their known hatred to foreign 
intrusion being always a dangerous clement in local politics. One 
of the five prisoiicrs was Kliwaja Nazir, a, priest of great influence, 
who preached a jehad, collected large numbers of his most fanati- 
cal followers, gave them a standard, and sent them out to Charasia. 
The fourth man tried was Sultan Aziz, a Barakzai, son of the 
Nawab Mahomed Zaman Khan, ox-Goveruor of Kbost. Being 
related in blood to the reigning family, it was all the more signi- 
ficant that SultanAziz and his father should have fought at Charasia, 
after being leading spirits in armino the moh which flocked into 
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jthe Bala llissat on the evening of the 5 th October. Tho fifth 
and last prisoner was Kaisruh Khan, cx- General in rank and 
Superintendent of Army Clothing : he played a similar part to 
that of Sultan Aziz. All five ppsoners wore condemned to death 
by the Commission, and this sentence was confirmed by the Major- 
General Commanding. This morning they were marched out of 
camp at half-past nine, under escort of a company of the 92 nd 
Highlanders, a fatigue party following with picks and shovels as 
grave-diggers. There was very little ceremony observed, and only 
a few Cabulis from the city looked on as the men were escorted 
towards tho Bala Hissar gate. * Two scaffolds had been raised, the 
Kotwol being honoured with a special rope ontside the door which 
young Hamilton so gallantly defended, and which was eventually 
battered in by the fire of the field-j)iece dragged up by the mutin- 
eers. The other four were hanged on a scafibld built in the court- 
yard, round which the Guides had been quartered. With the usual 
apathy of Mahomedans, tho men did not seem to appreciate their 
fate, and gave no trouble when told to mount tho scaffold. They 
wore buried in a rudely-dug grave near whore they were hanged, and 
the gallows still remain ready for any other prisoners who may be 
considered worthy of death. I'he news of the execution is said to have 
had a healthy effect upon tho city, it being now made clear to tho 
populace that our old, absurd mode of dealing with assassins as 
if they were saints, has no longer a place in our policy. However 
distasteful the office of hangman may be, it has to bo filled ; and 
in the present case our array is but taking the place of the execu- 
tioner by pressure of circumstances. The mutineers had not the 
courage to defend tho city they had incriminated by their acts ; 
and having spared the city, all that remains for us to is to 
punish such of tho rabble whose guilt is brought home to them. 

There have been few changes in camp beyond a reduction in the 
number of regiments encamped on Siah Sung Ridge. The 5 th 
Ghoorkas, 23 rd Pioneers, and F-A, R.H.A., are now in Sherpur 
cantonments busily engaged in hutting themselves. The place is 
so filthy that a systematic cleansing and fumigating process is 
being instituted by l)r. Porter, in chief medical charge. The 
floors of the rooms are being scraped to a depth of three or four 
inches, and new floors laid down, while the wholesome inflnprice 
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of 'A-hitewaBli is also being brought to boar upon the walls. Our 
troops are very healthy now — no cholera has been reported for a 
week — and it would be absurd to risk the chance of typhoid fever 
and kindred diseases by neglecting ordinary sanitary precautions. 
The barracks are expected to prove very comfortable quarters for 
the winter, as it seems plain wo shall have to stay hero for four or 
five months. Since the capture of the twelve gnus, abandoned so 
hastily on the Ghazni lioad, wo have heard 110 more of regiments 
marching down upon Cabul, and for the present at least the 
enemy may be looked upon as non-existent. From the Shutar- 
gordan, too, we hear of the dispersion to their homes of the 
Mangals and Ghilziiis who have worried Colonel Money so per- 
sistently, and perhaps there may now be a chance of our fort- 
night’s post reaching us. It will l>e the lust from that direction, 
as it has been resolved to trust in future to the Jcllalabad route. 
What is the reason of the slow advance from tho Khyber '} This 
is what every one is asking, and tho answer is generally brief 
enough : “ Want of transport.” 


Gamp Hiau Sitko, 23pd October. 

Yesterday two rcssuldars of tho Afghan cavalry, who were 
proved to have been in the Bala Hissar during the attack upon 
the Embassy, and to have shared in the after-events, were marched 
out to execution in the Bala Hissar. When told they were to 
Bufl'er death ignomiuiously by hanging, they showed no alarm, 
answering merely “ It is well.” This indifference to death 
stands these men in good stead ; for, if found guilty, they arc 
executed within twenty-four hours, thus leaving them only a very 
short time in which to consider the awkward termination of their 
careers. As a little trait of character it >may be mentioned that 
one of these ressaldars, a fine portly man, picked out the stone 
from his signet-ring during the night, his pride no doubt prompt- 
ing him to destroy the stone sooner than it should fall into infidel 
hands. It may be that he found means to convey it away secretly 
to bis fi-iends; but so close a watch is kept upon condemned 
prisoners that this seems unlikely. Ton o’clock is the hour at 
which men are generally hanged ; and now, daily, a little crowd 
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of soldiers, camp-followers, and traders from the city gathers near 
the 72nd quarter-gnard, from which starts the road down the ridge. 
The soldiers, in shirt-sleeves and with the favourite short pipe in 
their mouths, betray but faints curiosity, looking upon the culprits 
with hearty contempt, and only regretful that they have not had 
to meet them in fair fight. “ If we’d been the French,” I heard 
one man plaintively say, “thcre’d have been more than two or 
three.” No doubt there would; but our mode of warfare with 
men, compared with whom the Arabs of Algeria are gentlemen, 
is very different to that followed by the generals of Napoleon III. 
The few Afghans who watch the little company of British infantry 
marching down with the prisoners in their midst are almost as 
much attracted by the bayonets of our men as by the presence of 
their unlucky countrymen ; and they soon turn back to our tents 
to mulct us in rupees by sharp bargaining in poshteens (sheep- 
skin coats), furs, carpets, and Russian chiuaware. The two 
ressaldars stepped out boldly enough to keep pace with their 
escort ; and whatever their feelings may have been, they concealed 
them stolidly enough. They looked less brave when standing 
pinioned, with the rope about their necks, facing the ruins of the 
Residency ; and not one on-lookcr felt the least pity for them, for 
the shot-marked walls on every side call up bitter memories and 
silence any thought of mercy. Our Black Assize is a very small 
one so far; for the majority of the leaders have escaped, and we 
have to content ourselves with the small fry. Even as it is, men 
are remanded from day to day if the evidence is at all faulty, and 
the Military Commission are careful to avoid jumping to conclu- 
sions. To-day a sepoy of the 1st Herat Regiment was hanged ; 
and as he was caught in the city by a Kizilbash, it expected 
that more of his companions are still hidden within the walls. 
With a temerity that showed his desperate case, this man had his 
rifle and ten cartridges with him, but he made no show of resist- 
ance. The difficulty of obtaining evidence is gradually disap- 
pearing, the Kizilbash who handed the sepoy to General HiUs, 
Military Governor of Cabul, coming forward openly and stating 
all that he knew, It is to these KizUbashes that we shall have 
greatly to trust in examining into the detaUs of the Massacre, as 
the city people are all against us. Being semi-independent, and 
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forming a powerful section among tliemselves, the Kizilbashes 
have less to fear, than others, from any measures of revenge that 
may afterwards be taken against them ; and if we can once get 
them to speak openly, our work wall be greatly simplified. Of the 
secret combination which Kushdil Khan, Nek Mahomed, and the 
other influential chiefs about the Amir's person promoted, it will 
be far more difficult to take np the threads ; but there is still 
some hope of tracing the conspiracy to its source. As the mvesti' 
gation proceeds, and the various statements forthcoming are dove- 
tailed into each other, it will become plain upon whom the chief 
guilt is to rest. There are still several prisoners to be tried, and 
each day adds its little quota of evidence against the large class 
of “suspects.” 

There will no doubt be exception taken to the course Sir F. 
Roberts is pursuing, and political capital may be made out of it ;* 
but unless the mission of the army now before Cabal is to be a 
failure, there is no option but to foDow out to the end the lines 
of policy laid down. The murder of our Envoy and his escort was, 
as the Proclamation in the Rala Uissar of- October 12th sots 
forth, “a treacherous and cowardly crime, which has brought 
indelible disgrace upon the Afghan people,” and there is but one 
punishment for treachery and cowardice of this kind. If daily 
executions are to bo the rule for the next 'few weeks, they can only 
be those of isolated persons who may fall into our hands ; and 
their death is a very small atonement for the crime in which so 
many participated. The city rabble is unpunished; the Herat 
regiments have escaped ; and if we arc nominally in possession of 
Northern Afghanistan, that possession means very little to the 
ruffians we have to deal with. They will pocket our rupees and 
thrive upon us as long as we remain ; and the instant we take our 
departure, their aims, now hidden, will soon be furbished up 
again for future mischief. Apart from this view of the case — 
which is, of course, only taken as regards the discontented and 
fanatical part of the nation more nearly concerned in the events 
of the first week in September — ^there are two other considera- 
tions which have to guide us in all that we are doing. The 
first is that our presence is not desired by any Afghan of 
* This expectation proved onl; too well-foonded. 



spirit in the country, and/tho second and far more serious is 
that we have on our htyrids and are proclaiming ourselves the 
protectors of a sovereign who has scarcely a vestige of power. 
Of our position towa^s the ^mir Yakub Khan I will speak 
presently; hut the sullen submission of the people can more 
readily be disposed of. Whatever despot has governed Afghanis- 
tan his subjects have always preferred to suffer under his rule 
than to submit to outside interference ; and this jealousy of 
foreign intruders has always been a stumbling-block in our 
dealings wah Amirs in daj-s gone by. Wo have hud to cal- 
culate nrii only upon the sintSerity of the ruler, but upon his 
capacity fur controlling the fanaticism of his subjects. Up to 
tho Treaty of Guudamak, we blindly believed that such capacity 
cruld esiat. Now, after being roughly undeceived, wc have taken 
/for a timo these subjects under our immediato control, and wo 
find them submitting to BU])erior force, but yielding in no way 
cordially to their fate. We can trust them while an army is 
among them, but our acts are only looked upon as temporary, and 
not tho least active assistance can bo counted upon in our search 
after those whom wc have come to punish. The people will give 
supplies when each village is visited by a purchasing party, strongly 
escorted by our cavalry ; but otherwise they would gladly let us 
starve sooner than open their grain-stores for our benefit. The 
lew days on which wo had to fight, every villager who thought he 
could do so with safety to his own skin pulled trigger upon detached 
parties of our men ; and if the headmen are now coming in, 
seeing Cabul is at our mercy, it is because they dread a visita- 
tion from our troops. They aro as insincere in all their pro- 
testations of friendship as forty years ago ; but we put th§ proper 
value now upon their promises, and are strong enough to punish 
them if occasion arises. • Such is the attitude relatively of our 
army and the people : the only sign we give of our supremacy being 
by keeping a tight hand upon Cabul itself, and by hanging such 
of our prisoners as participated in its crime. 

Our relations with the Amir ore on a very difiiarent footing, 
though it would puzzle a Uussian diplomatist to say what is the 
basis of our policy. It is a mixture of suspicion, forbearance, 
aud contempt. Once Yakub Khan had thrown himsolf upon our 
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prolectiott and disowned the acts of the mutineers, his personal 
safety was assured, and this, no doubt, was Ms first aim. But how 
much farther did he mean to go ? That he heartily desired his 
turbulent regiments to be punishedsono can well believe, and that 
be schemed to save Cabul from the fate it had courted is quite 
possible ; but unless an accomplice in their acts, he could not 
have expected that his most trusted ministers and kinsmen would 
be arrested and himself confined to our camp. Here he must see 
our suspicion peeping out ; but, then, mark onr forbearance. In 
our proclamations rebollion against the Amir has been cited as 
worthy of death : wo arc living upon tribute grain collected as due 
to him ; the citizens of Cabal have been declared “ rebels against 
His Highness,” and our Military (Tovornor of the city is “ admin- 
istering justice and punishing with a strong hand all evil-doers ” 
with his ” consent.” This is one side of the picture, and these 
acts are the direct outcome of our efibrts to re-establish something 
like order after the anarchy which prevailed when wo began our 
march upon the capital. There is nothing of contempt in them ; 
it is merely laying the foundations for replacing the Amir on his 
throne more securely for tho future. Our forbearance is farther 
shown by tho consideration displayed towards his subjects : nothing 
is taken that is not paid for — and, in most instances, exorbitantly 
paid for — and there is not the slightest aifcctation of treating the 
country through which we puss as conquered territory. But there 
is another side of the picture where new aspects appear and some 
anomalies crop up. The Amir’s authority is proclaimed as justi- 
fication for many of our acts ; and yet at the same time we loot 
his citadel, and seize upon, as spoils of war, all guns and muni- 
tions of war which for a few weeks only had passed out of his 
hands into those of the rebels. Did he, by abandoning his capital 
and its defences, lose all right and interest in the cannon 
which guarded them, in the ammunition collected for years past 
in the Bala Hissar, and in the very clothing prepared for his regi- 
ments ? Apparently he did, for tho two hundred and fourteen 
guns now in our camp are looked upon as captured from an enemy 
who used many of them against us ; the untold quantity of gun- 
powder which the explosion of the 16 th left untouched is to be 
destroved ; and our camp-followors are masquerading in the warm 
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TiniformB of Afghan Highlanders. This is the feature of contempt 
in our policy. Our war, unlike that of last year, is against the 
subjects of the Amir, and not against the Amir himself ; and, so 
far as we have gone, we have gaumed the functions of the sove- 
reign in their fullest sense, using his name only to smooth away 
difficulties that would otherwise have to be overcome by force. 
This assumption has had to be made fur the simple reason that 
Yakub Khan is too weak and vacillating to exercise the authority 
which we have so ostentatiously recognized, and his ministers too 
corrupt to be trusted near his person. But beyond the immediate 
exercise of military power in Cabal and its neighbourhood, we can 
do nothing. There is no responsible Government which could 
take out of our hands the task of hunting up the men who have 
been guilty of treachery and murder ; and as our first duty is to 
our dead Envoy and not to the living Amir, it follows that our 
present work is that of judges and not of king- makers. That 
work has to be done, and we arc doing it unflinchingly, and until it 
is completed, the Amir must be content to accept his position as a 
sovereign in leading strings. By the time we have dealt with all 
the culprits that can be captured, the cloud of suspicion now rest- 
ing upon Yakub Khan will either have deepened or been dissipated, 
and our second duty of punishing or aiding him under his diffi- 
culties will then have to be fulfilled. The drift of evidence seems 
now fairly in his favour, i.e., he was not involved in the work of 
Nek Mahomed and Eushdil Khan ; and taking it as most probable 
that he will finally be convicted of nothing worse than weakness, 
it will remain with us to say if he is again worthy of our trust. 
With his army dispersed, and his artillery (which goes for so much 
in the eyes of Asiatic nations) in our hands, the only sci^blance of 
power he can derive will be reflected from our arms — if we re- 
instate him in good faiUh. And if his weakness is held as our jus- 
tification for reducing him to the rank of a political pensioner, 
comfortably housed in India, are we to fit out his successor with 
new war-trappings, which may at any moment be seized by mutin- 
ous regiments and turned against us at the first opportunity ? 
More unlikely things have occurred than this ; but unless our army 
carries back with it to India the trophies it now boasts of, there 
will be sad disappointment in every mind. 
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Attacks on the Line of Communication. 

T have dvrejt with great pertinacity upon the political side of 
the Afghan question as it is developing under the walls of Cabul, 
because our late successes may have overshadowed the great pro- 
blem which has now to he worked* out, viz., what are the future 
relations between India and Afghanistan to be ? From what I 
have written, a fair judgment may be formed as to whether the 
sanguine view, that the line of policy laid down in the Treaty of 
G-undamak still remains good, can be consistently maintained. 
The arrest of the Muataiifi, the Wazir, and their two intimate 
friends, has raised the revolt in Cabul far above the level of a 
local ifmeute of disoontontod soldiers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Th« tine of Communication with the Knrram Valley — Hostile Action of the Tribce — 
Skiroiah on the Sarhhai Kotal -Defeat of thp Trilwamoa hj tho Bhutargardan 
(larriaon— The Enemy Rcinforoed Tho fUrrmn Surrounded — Scrioua CompUoa- 
tioDfi — Tbo Sbutargardan rclioved hy General Charles Oongh. 

Camp Siah Sung, 2ith October. 

There is one great consolation for the troops who did not share 
in the advance upon Cabul, and that is, they have not been 
allowed by tho tribes in our rear to rest in peace at the stations 
guarding the Kurram lino of communication. General Gordon at 
Ali Kheyl, and Colonel Money at the Shutargardan, have had their 
hands very full indeed during the past few weeks ; Mangals, 
Ghilzais, and their allies considering it a grand opportunity for 
attack. The bulk of our army was too far ahead, and had too 
important a mission to fulfil, to send back reinforcements ; and no 
doubt these mongrel tribesmen believed they would have it all 
their own way, I hear that they called upon the Shinwaris and 
Ehugianis on the northern slopes of the Safed Koh to come over 
and join in the rare chance that was presented of cutting up our 
troops ; but the ill-timod zeal of the Mangal mmUahx spoiled tho 
whole arrangement. They gave out that we had been defeated at 
Cabul, and further promised their fanatical followers that ballets 
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and bayonets shnnld leave them nnscathed for a few days if they 
would only attack the handful of infidels then left at their mercy. 
Accordingly Ali Kheyl was attacked, and the result of the fighting 
in that neighbourhood was the complete dispersal of the tribesmen. 
At one time the situation seemed so full of peril that General 
Gordon made up his mind to abandon the Shntargardan, Colonel 
Money having informed him that he was surrounded on all sides, 
his forage cut off, and liis water-supply threatened. Such a step 
would, of course, have only been resorted to in the last extremity, 
for a force retiring through the Hazara Darukht defile, followed by 
swarms of our enemy, confident that their success was assured, 
might have ended in a diaasljer. But there were at the Shutar- 
gardau two splendid fighting regiments, well-officered and in 
perfect trim, and their stubhom resistance kept the enemy in 
check until it was too late for them to profit by our difficulties. 
During the worst period at the Shutargardan, General Hugh 
Gough with the 5th Punjab Cavalry, 6th Punjab Infantry, and 
four mountain guns was on his way thither to bring down supplies 
and close the communication, as it was no longer needed ; and a 
welcome iliish troin C'liptain Straton's heliograj)!) informed Colonel 
Money tliat help was at hand. The Mangals and their allies seem 
to have had earlier information, for they had already begun to 
disperse, though their stray shots into camp kept the garrison 
alive, and cost them something in the way of chargers and baggage 
animals. • The abaiidoiimoiit of the post in the face of an enemy 
far superior in number was thus happily avoided, as well as the 
ill-effect it would have had upon every tribesman from Thull to 
Cabul. It is believed hero that there was a tendency to exag- 
gerate the danger at Ali Kheyl, and that nuduo importance 'was 
attached to the attack there ; but wc are loth to think that General 
Gordon would have recalled the two regiments from the Shutar- 
gardan merely to strengthen his own post. Such a step might 
have brought about a really serious conflict, as it would have been 
too glaring an admission of weakness not to have been appreciated 
by the neighbouring tribes. Of the earlier fighting at the Surkhai 
Kotal on the 14th, we have now full accounts from Colonel Money, 
which 1 give below. 

On the 13th instant information was brought into the camp at 
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Fighting at Surkhai Kotal. 

ShnUrgardan that the Machalgu Ghilzais were aBBembliog in 
force and would probably appear near Karatiga and the Surkhai 
Kotal, on that side, for the purpose of blocking up the road to Ali 
Kheyl and molesting our picqnet on the Kotal. That miBchief 
was on foot was proved by tbo telegraph wire to Ali Kheyl being 
cut at nine o’clock the same evening. Tho next morning Colonel 
Money, in sending the usual relief of 90 men to the picquet, 
ordered Major GoIIis, commanding tho 21st F.N.I., to take two 
companies of his regiment and two guns of the Kohat Mountain 
llattery, and see what was ocenning. He was further to attack 
and disperse any bodies of tribesmen who might have assembled, 
to detach a party to bring up ammgnition left at Karatiga, and to 
repair the telegraph wire. On arriving at the Kotal, Major Collis 
found the picquet already engaged with a large body of Ghilzais, 
who had attacked at daybreak. His first step was to seize a liill 
on the right commanding tho Kotal, which the enemy had failed 
to occupy. Fifty sepoys under n native officer were soon swarming 
up this, and in the meantime Captain Morgan opened fire with 
the mountain guns upon mitiiiarg filled with men, on a hill to the 
east. Tho shells were well pitched, and the enemy were so shaken 
that when 50 rifles of the 21st P.N.f., under Captain Gowan, 
and a similar number of the 3rd Siklis under Lieutenant Fasken, 
went in at them nitli tho bayonet, they abandoned their giini/nrs, 
leaving several killed and wounded on the ground. Tho tribesmen 
then attacked on the south of tlie position, and came under fire of 
the 50 men first sent up to occupy tho hill, commanding the 
Kotal. A company of the 21st P.N.I., under Lieutenant Young, 
was detached to strengtlicn this })oint, and at the same time a 
welcome reinforcement of 100 of tho 8rd Sikhs under Major 
Griflitlis arrived. One company of theso doubled over the open, 
and got in rear of 600 of the enemy wlfom Captain Gowan and 
Lieutenant Fasken nere driving back, and soon the hills to tho 
north were all cleared. But on the south there were still 2,000 
men to be dealt with ; and as they were showing a bold front. 
Major Griffiths judged that a combined movement must be made 
against them as soon as the two comjianios retunicd from pursuing 
the 600 men they had scattered. The advanced company of the 
21st P.N.r. under Lieutenant Young was hearing the hniid of 
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the enemy’s fire, and Major Collis was left on the Eotal ivith 
instractions to proceed to their relief along the crest with his two 
companies when they returned, their right being protected by 100 
of the 8rd Sikhs and two guns.* Major Griffiths took the guns to 
the 8rd Sikhs, but on rounding the shoulder of the hill he found 
that it would be dangerous to wait any longer, as the enemy were 
growing bolder every minute. The company of the 21st P.N.I. 
under Lieutenant Young accordingly charged along the ridge and 
captured two standards, while the 8rd Sikhs under Lieutenant 
Cook (with whom as volunteers were Captain Turner, Political 
Officer ; Captain Waterficld, 'RA. ; Captain Nicholson, R.E. ; 
Lieutenant Fisher, 10th Hussars; Lieutenant Sherstone, Aide- 
de-camp ; and Mr. Josephs, Superintendent of Telegraphs) came 
to close quarters on the slope below. The enemy retreated till 
they reached a spur running at right-angles to the ridge on which 
they had raised more strong eunyam. The sepoys soon found 
themselves checked in their rush, the 21st getting into broken 
ground commanded by the main S7inyar, while the Sikhs had to 
halt at a ravine, the opposite side of which was bare of cover and 
swept by the fire of the ghazis. Captain Watcrfield, having shot 
down a man with his revolver, was himself shot through the 
thigh directly afterwards, and was pluckily removed out of danger 
by Lieutenant Cook. The mountain guns wore brought into action 
again over the heads of the troops, as Major Collis was still wait- 
ing for his two companies to come up ; but the enemy seeing so 
small a number of men opposed to them, charged out of the 
sunyarx, sword in hand, at Lieutenant Young’s company ; and, 
though checked by a hot fire, secured a good position from which 
to repeat the manoeuvre. Just in the nick of time Majef Collis 
arrived with his two oompauies, and three shells having been 
dropped right into the enemy’s advanced position, he led the 20th 
straight at their sunyara and cleared the ridge in fine style. The 
enemy fought most pluckily, burling stones at our men as they 
went up to the mnyarx and leaping out to meet them ; opposing 
their short swordp to the sepoys’ bayonets. Their numbers were, 
however, of no avail against the splendid form of our gallant 
fellows, and after a short hand-to-hand struggle they broke and 
fled towards Spegha. They wore pursued for over a mile, and the 
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maimtain gnus harassed them still further. Their number was 
calculated at between 3,000 and 4,000, and they were beaten in 
fair fight by 150 of the 2lBt P.N.I. and 100 of the 8rd Sikhs, 
aided by two mountain guns. Fo»ty of their dead were counted 
on tho ground, and thoir total loss is estimated at 200 killed and 
wounded ; while our casualties were only two killed and Captain 
Watorfield and seven sepoys wounded. 

Meanwhile, a little affair had been going on at the Shutar- 
gardan itself. When Colonel Money had sent off Major Griffiths 
to reinforce the Surkhni Kotal, he took precautions for his own 
safety by ordering u]) two coiiipauie’s of the 21at P.N.I. with a 
mountain gun to tho ridge which ^overlooks the Sliutargardan 
camp. The move was a wise one, for the enemy wore on the 
other side within fifty yards of the crest, and were only driven 
back with difficulty. They gathered together again and made 
a second attempt, hut were again uusuceessful. Thoir persistency 
induced Colonel Money to proceed with two companies of tho 
3rd Sikhs and the fourth monidaiu gun to tho ridge, and ho was 
able from this point to watch tlie fight at tho Surkhai Kotal. 
Seeing that Major Griffiths was hotly engaged, he sent Jemadar 
Shor Mahomed (the imti\e officer who did such gallant work at 
Karatiga on the 27th of ScptcmlKT) with a company of the 
3rd Sikhs to make a diversion on tho enemy’s flank, and when tho 
tribesmen fled, this party doubled down u])on them, and after killing 
eight and wounding soveriil others, joined in the general ohiiae. 

It was altogetliCr a brilliant skirmihli, this defeat of so large a 
body of tlie enemy at the Surkhai Kotal ; and we hope to give the 
3rd Sikhs an ovation when they march in here with General Hugh 
Cough in a fow days. The 21sl move hack to Ali Kheyl. 

Tho garrison had, after the skirmish, to hear a siego which 
came about in this way : — On the moniiag of the 14th it v.'iis 
found that the main body of the enemy still held the position they 
had taken up after being driven off tlie Surkhai Kotal. A wing of 
the 21st Punjab Native Infantry was sent with orders to attack if 
they moved towards tho Kotal, and a company of the.Srd Sikhs went 
to the Karatiga Fort to bring up the stores and ammimitiuu left 
there. Tho fort was found to have been thoroughly looted. Alla- 
haddin, a brother of Padshah Klian, the Ghilzai chief, reported 
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that the enemy had been largely reinforced, and said from 10,000 
to 17,000 men had assembled, the whole country being in arms. 
Colonel Money therefore wisely resolved to draw in his defences 
under cover of night. The Surkhai Kotal was abandoned on the 
16th. News of 300 or 400 regular soldiers of the Amir’s army, 
armed with Sniders and Eufields, joining the tribes was given 
soon afterwards. The enemy showed in such numbers south- 
wards of the ridge and to the south of the camp that the outlying 
picquet was withdrawn and fell back upon the strong picquet posts 
near the camp. On the 17th the enemy occupied the road from 
Karatiga to Kassim Khcyl, and cut off the grass-supply. Their 
numbers were so great that Reasonable anxiety was felt about an 
attack, so our men worked at strengthening the defences, and 
Captain Nicholson, E.E., laid down wire entanglements at weak 
points to check any rush. In the evening Allahaddin brought in 
the jirgah who proposed some absurd terms of surrender,* but 
they were sent back with a hint to go to Cabul and settle terms 
there. The garrison had only regimental ammunition with them, 
and this had been greatly reduced by tho action of the 14th. The 
mountain guns also having a small number of rounds, Colonel 
Money resolved to husband his ammunition and act on the defen- 
sive, as he did not know when he might be relieved. On the 18th 
the enemy showed in still greater forco, and pushed to within BOO 
yards of our outpost picquets, and cut off the water supply. On 
both the 17th and 18th, they had kept up an incessant fire into 
the camp, but with little result. On the 19th, when matters 
looked very serious, tho heliograph was seen flashing at Eushi, 
and Colonel Money learnt that General Hugli Gough was there 
with two regiments and four guns. Upon this he Iwew he was 
safe, and after sending skirmishers down towards tho springs on 
the Kushi Hoad he got’his guns into action and shelled tho enemy’s 
line with common shell and shrapnel right heartily. Tho shells 
soon silenced tho opposition musketry flro, and tho tribesmen 

* An officer wrote at tbe time ’ — ** Id the evening tbp enemy Rent in five confidential 
men to my that, of courne, we must now ^ve in, that two regimentfi could not bold 
out an hour, Vml they wete wUViug to allow ua to leave the ShutaTgardan and to provide 
uswithcaniagoand hostagea*, wo to he at Wherty to rptlieto AUKheyl ot to CaW, 
anv\ lot 'Sms (asnwdwaWon. 's.e VNeta them two laWa. Yoot A\\a!hai(Vm'R,\iau 

w n at bin wits' eod." 
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gradually drew off, not a man being left at evening. Their loss is 
estimated at 100 killed and wounded. Our casualties were seven 
men wounded. The enemy had brought 200 of their women to 
witness the final successful attack,*but they were all disappointed. 
General Gough occupied the Shinkai Kotal on the evening of the 
19th and reached the Shutargardan next day in a snow-storm. 
His arrival was the signal for the dispersion of all tribes. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Gamp Life at Oabul — Afghan Oostormongera — Cmiohity of Villagera — The Haaaraa— 
Ruriender of Firearma — City TrAdeni — ^The Pi^rcbahe of Tranaport Animals—* 
Peacofui State of the Couotiy — The Abdication of the Amir — His Beasons for (he 
Step^AsAumptlon of the Government by the ilritkh — General Roberta’s Proclama* 
tion — Arrest of the Amir — Frogres't of the Inqoiry into the Massacre — The Murder 
of Abdul Karim — Military Executions — Seizure of Treasure. 

Camp Hiau 25th October. 

OuB lines aro cast in pleasant places just at present ; for, apart 
from tho political puzzle which some of us study, and which I 
have already tried to explain, there is nothing to disturb our 
equanimity. Wo have a high and dry encamping ground, from 
which we can travel down at our leisure, cither citywards, to ex- 
plore the mysteries of Cabul and ponder over tho Bala Gissar, 
now rapidly being cleared out ; or else down into the Cabul plain, 
to oxoTcisc our horses ou tho racecourse, or over the water- 
channels which everywhere intersect tho fields. The view on 
every side is an impressive one, for the mountains which keep 
watch and ward over Cabul arc very picturesque, rising abruptly 
from the fields below, and sccuiing to shut us out securely from 
tho petty world beyond. News of that outer world.has been very 
scant of late, and it is with ill-couccalcd impationce that many of 
us turn eastward to whore tho Ebnrd Cabul and Jugdnllack Hills 
hide the long valley up which the Khybcr column ys crawling with 
tovtoise-slowness. There comes no heliographic flash down to 
cheer us, and. one might, as well consult, the impassable Hindu 
liush itself. Hut there is a pleasanter outlook westwaivls. 
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Through the gorge in rear of the city we catch a glimpse of the 
Ghardeh Valley, a very Eden of fertility, and in the far back- 
ground is the high range of mountains forming tho sky-line 
towards distant Turkistan, over which we have gorgeous sunsets 
that more than atone for tho chilliness which creeps over Siah 
Sung Bidgc as the day closes. We have the sharp air of the 
early morning to brace us for routine work that must be gone 
through, and such genial warmth all day ns to make tho shade 
of our tight little tents seem almost superfluous. Whatever of 
cold and discomfort there may be in store for ns, wc are comfort- 
able enough now, though perh'aps the air bites shrewdly at mid- 
night to the sentry at his post. His outlook is chioflj' for thieves 
who may think there is loot to be got in our camp ; but wo seem 
to have frightened the people into honesty, for robberies are un- 
known. Our camp is thronged with petty traders, and in con- 
venient spots arc little bazaars for our soldiers and camp-followers, 
to whom they arc a rare boon. Fruit in abundance is exposed 
most temptingly : grapes, apples, pears, and pomegranates being 
sold BO cheaply that a few pico will buy sufficient to satisfy even 
a soldier’s appetite ; while melons of a flavour and succulency 
almost uukuow'u to us poor dwellers in Hindustan arc piled to- 
gether in profusion. The usual cuny-stufis and native delicacies 
are ranged alongside those edibles; and occasionally some dolicious 
beetroot or a gigantic cabbage nestling in a heap of bright- skinned 
onions tempts a hhatimmah doing his day’s marketing to halt and 
haggle in a lordly manner until a fair bargain is struck. Tho 
Afghan “ coster ” is not an cosy personage to deal with, for he has 
learnt the value of our rupees, and is determined to make the most 
of the present ojjportunity. In our canvas streets therads all day 
long a busy stream of men and boys eagerly selling wares from the 
city and surrounding villages, and if so inclined wo could s})end 
hours in making casual purchases. In tho early morning villagers 
with their simple produce of fowls, ducks, pigeons, eggs, jars of 
milk and clotted cream — the latter particularly good — come saun- 
tering in and pass away their time in intently gazing at our strange 
freaks in the way of early “ tubs ” or substantial breakfasts. Their 
livestock slung across their shoulders, or carelessly carried head 
downwards, appears quite a secondary consideration, until they 
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ant ponnced upon by somo bon-vivant, who thinks life is not worth 
living if it is merely to be sustained by commissariat rations 
— now, alas ! minus their redeeming feature of wholesome rum. 
Once the villager secs a bargain may be made, he wakes up sud- 
denly to the fact of having something to sell, and in the patois of 
the country explains the number of rupees or annas he requires. 
That ho does not get them need scarcely be said, as his first prices 
are exorbitant ; but after sumo pantomimic action, or by calling in 
the aid of some Fathau sepoy near at hand, terms are arranged, 
and with the silver bits stowed away mysteriously in his waistcloth 
the innocent native n ends his way to another part of the camp, 
there to dispose of more of his stocky When he has got rid of his 
little store ho does not. as a conscientious husbandman should, 
go quietly homo, but hangs about our tents with a face full of 
inquiry and amazement, lie poshes his curiosity at times almost 
to impertinence, perhaps with the philanthropic idea of giving us 
a few wrinkles as to the proper mode of living in this part of the 
world ; but at the first sharp word ho “ moves on” a few paces, 
and turns his attention to some other feature of our local life. 
That he is poor and strictly dishonest there can bo no reasonable 
doubt ; but his poverty will pass away if we stay long at Cabul, 
and his dishonesty will he i-osered with the clpak of simplicity as 
long as millitury law prevails. This class of peasant who comes 
into our midst is not of tho usual bloodthirsty Afghan type ; and 
he comes, too, without arms, for our proclamation against carrying 
wcajions is now widely known, and whatever ho maybe on his 
native heath, when his tribe is on the war-path, ho looks in- 
ofleusive enough now'. 

Among our other visitors are the Hazaras : the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, as they have been called, of all Afghanistan. 
Their Mongol type of face, beardless and with the true slanting 
eyes of their race, is noticeable at once among the Jcwish-looking 
Afghans whom they servo so well. Hunburnt, and with many 
coats of dirt upon them, they look tho real labourers of the land ; 
and as their stalwart backs are generally bent under heavy loads of 
firewood or huge sacks of forage, it can be seen they are no drones. 
They are always very intent upon their work, never loitering or 
wonder-struck ; and in this respect they resemble the Crhoorkas. 
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They are good-humoured and happy enough, and any stray salu- 
tation cast to them is always answered by a smile and a nod of 
their felt-crowned heads, as if kindness were too rare not to be 
acknowledged. Sometimes their burdens are yery different from 
those just mentioned, for they come staggering in with a score of 
matchlocks or Enfield rifles on their hacks which their Tillage 
maliks have sent in to ho bought up and destroyed by the 
Sirkar. This bringing in of arms has been quite a feature of 
camp life, it being by no means nnusual to meet a file of those 
men, each laden with the guns that ore to be given up. They are 
thrown down, and counted by soldiers told off for the duty, and 
the idlers from the city gather round to stare at our contemptuous 
examination of the weapons. As most of the guns arc loaded and 
even double-loaded, it is somowhat risky to meddle with them ; 
but curiosity prompts us to look down muzzles and cock triggers 
in a most reckless way. The Hniders are safe enough to handle, 
as the breech can be opened and any cartridge withdrawn ; but 
with the others it is different. Tower-marked Enfields rest side 
by side with the old two-grooved Brunswick rifio : while Cabul- 
made smooth-bores and imitation Enfields are mixed with jbezails 
and the “Brown Besses ” the Indian Government gave away so 
lavishly in the days of their foolishness. We are destroying these 
arms — locks, stock, and barrel — except in the case of such Sniders 
as seem really serviceable. The Afghan Snider is by no means a 
badly-made weapon, and the cartridges from the Bala Uissar 
Arsenal are equally good. The latter arc of the kind known as 
solid-drawn, with strong bases, and if recapped can be used several 
times with perfect safety. Where machinery and skilled me- 
chanics are scarce, this is, of coarse, a great consideration. Wo 
do not find many cartridges delivered up, and it seems a pity that 
a small price was not fiked upon powder and lead so as to make 
disarmament more complete. There are thousands of good rifles 
still scattered over the country, in the hands of the Amir’s 
soldiers ; and, in the future, ammunition will be greatly in request, 
now that the Bala Hissarhas fallen into our hands. A few swords, 
bayonets, and knives, have come in, but they are of no account. 
We have received over 3,000 rifles and guns of the different kinds 
mentioned, and more will, perhaps, be <nven up. 
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Far remoTed from the Tillages and the Hazaraa are the more 
pretentions city traders, who bring poshteens, furs, native cloth, 
chinawore, old coins, Bokhara silks, Persian carpets, jewellery, and 
precious stones for sale. They are>mostly Kizilbashes and Gabul- 
bom Hindus, many of whom have travelled far and have seen 
most of the cities of Central and Western Asia. As traders they 
are as keen as Jew pcdlcrs : as visitors they make themselves as 
much at home as our intimate friends. To bargain with them is 
an exercise in chicanery that would quicken the wits of a Shj lock : 
to listen to their soft flattery as they extol the benefits of British 
rule is to believe that we are the finest race in the world. The 
chicanery is glossed over and hidden by the soothing praises of 
our benevolence, and the crimson-turbaued Kizilbash or caste- 
markod Hindu, who has sat himself on oiir stool or squatted in 
our tent is enriched accordingly. Wc buy furs that would cost 
ns less in Poshawur, and silks that, perhaps, have never seen a 
Bokhara loom, and think wc have done well in onr bargaining ; 
whereas, most likely, the woithy traders have netted excessive 
profits. It is the old story of our rupees filling the coSers of the 
people wo have come among as conquerors, and of our pride for- 
bidding us to acknowledge it. And yet we enjoy the chaffering 
with these rascals, and find an amusement in making them turn 
out their pockets. From one will be produced a rare fox-skin, 
from another a liuBsiun teacup and saucer (made in England, 
but stamped with the Moscow dealer’s name) ; from a third a little 
packet of diamonds or turquoises — the latter often of a beautiful 
colour, but man-cd by flaws. Then the rings on the man’s finger 
are taken off and examined, the owner fixing a price that is almost 
prohibitive on each stone ; or a curiously-worked belt and pouch 
is unbuckled at our insistunce, and appraised in tho usual way. 
And so on to tho end of the chapter. But Kizilbash or Hindu is 
more than a match for a Western Kafir ; and one is tempted to 
believe that the Caucasian is really “ played out ” as far as astuteness 
in trading goes. Perhaps we may be more successful in dealing 
with the genuine Afghan in the city bazaars which we are now 
beginning to visit. 

Besides the mercenary bartering that wiles away our leisure, 
there is plenty of stir and excitement in our camp life. Maliks 
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and chiefs from a distance are met in little knots, seeking out 
the political officers, or waiting upon the commissariat officers to 
enter into contracts for food supply ; gaily-apparellod horsemen 
come to show off the graces of their Turcoman steeds ; while 
ragged urchins on yahoos, the strong ponies peculiar to the country, 
ride here and there in easy confidence, halting occasionally to ex- 
change opinions on local alTairs. Near the head-quarters of the 
1st Brigade is quite a little horse-fair, where General Macpherson 
passes in review some hundreds of yahoos daily, and purchases 
largely for transport purposes. The noisy, chattering crowd is 
densest here, and the yahoo fights are numerous, each pony choos- 
ing his nearest neighbour as a fit object of attack. Xeur by is the 
Amir’s tent with its little cluster of attendants' pals about it, 
wui a. Irom. a. ol ataVionei ovet \3aem 

■pocmg amarft^ to and iro. kt timea a iew prisoners with an 
escort of sepoys are marched past on their way to the tent in 
head-quarters, whore the mihtary commission sits which is to try 
them ; or on “ execution days ” a company of Europeans swing 
past with one or two men in their midst, and take the path 
down the ridge to the Bala Hissar, whore the gallows is waiting 
ready. On the circular bit of raised ground, at the western end 
of the head-quarters’ camp and overlooking the city, is a little 
party of signallers near a large brass field-piece captm’ed at 
Sherpnr, and now used as a time-gun. The heliograph flashes 
up in response to one on the Bala Hissar ridge, which is speaking 
to Kushi, and wo know that nows is travelling to and from the 
Shutnigardan. In the evening one of the bauds plays on this 
natural band- stand, around the flag- staff which is reared in the 
centre, and with the last strains of “ God Save the Gueet^” our 
day closes, the flag is furled, and wo pass into the wannth and 
comfort of our snug liille leuts. Beneath all this surface of 
visible camp-life is the steady current of routine work which goes 
on uuccasiugly and smoothly, no outside influences acting as 
disturbing agents. Our men are healthy and contented ; their 
wounded comrades ore doing well ; supplies are coming in 
abundantly ; and, looking down upon Sherpur, we see that warm 
winter quarters are being got ready ; so all, apart from political 
questions, is rosc-culouriid. 



Yakub Kfutn Abdicates. 


^os 

Camp Siah Suno, 28^/t October. 

This morning only did it become publicly known that Yakub 
Khan had abdicated the Amirahip, <tho newspapers brought in by 
the mail from India giving all beyond General Boborts and his 
immediate advisers their first news of the occurrence. It was, 
of course, on account of possible mischief ensuing if the abdica- 
tion were made known and the Government afterwards refused to 
accept it, that secrecy was observed regarding the Amir’s act; 
and, singularly enough, while people in India and England have 
been speculating as to the probable consequences of the step, we 
on the spot have been in happy ignorance of the under-current of 
events. The incidents of the abdication were as follows ; — 
October 12tb was the day appointed ‘for the Proclamation in the 
Bala Hisaai, at which the Amir had been ordered to attend. At 
sis o’clock in the morning of that day he left his camp below the 
Siah Sung Eidge, and went with only two servants to Major 
Hastings, Chief Political Oflico'. and asked for an immediate inter- 
view with General Eoberts. In a few minutes be was ushered 
into the Gonornrs tent, and at his request a private interview was 
granted. Yakub Khan was greatly excited, and ho abruptly 
announced his intention of resigning tho Amirship. His life, 
ho said, had become so miserable that he ceuld no longer endure 
it. Sir F. Eoberts at onco asked him to consider what ho was 
saying, as abdication was a very seriouB step. Tho Amir persisted 
in saying that his mind was made up ; he had intended to resign 
at Kushi, but was persuaded by his Ministers not to do so. Now 
he would sooner bo a grass-cutter in the British camp than remain 
Amir of Cabal. 11c earnestly wished that his resignation should 
be accepted; and, for himself, he was ready to go to India, 
London, Malta, or wherever the Viceroy «should choose to send 
him. General Eoberts again requested him to reconsider tho 
matter, and ])laced a tent at his disposal near head-quarters. At 
ten o’clock, the hour fixed for falling in for the procession to the 
Bala Hissar, the Amir again visited tho General,, and announced 
that his decision was fixed : ho wished to resign at onco. Sir F. 
Eoberts replied that bo himself could not accept tho resignation 
without having consulted the Ticeroy, and he asked the Amir to 
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let matters remain in statu quo until an answer could be received 
from Simla, the British authorities in the meantime carrying on 
the Govei-nment in the Amir’s name. Yakub Khan agreed to 
this without further parley, buU asked permission to absent himself 
from the Bala Hissar that moming, as the excitement and trouble 
he had undergone had made him ill. He would order his eldest 
son and all the principal sirdars to attend and hear the Proclama- 
tion read. He was accordingly excused, and the same afternoon 
his tents and those of his personal attendants were moved to the 
head-quarters. He knew nothing of the contents of the Procla- 
mation of October 12 th, and “was quite unaware of the intended 
arrest of his Ministers. Such were the circumstances attending 
his abdication. 

Up to this afternoon it was believed that the ex-Amir was 
acting in good faith, but within the last few hours we have had 
reason to change our opinion. Since the entrance into the Bala 
Hissar, on October 12 th, Yakub Khan has been living in a large 
tent close to head-quarters, and has had about him a little army 
of servants, whose tents also have been pitched about that of their 
master. He was reported to be much happier in his mind now 
that his scheming Ministers had been removed from about his 
person, and once or twice he has shown himself among us in the 
evening, walking with General Boberts up and down the row of 
tents in which the Staff are lodged, and listening with much 
delight to the band playing near. The restraint placed upon him 
after he had come voluntarily into our camp from among his own 
people on the lower slope of the Itidge, was merely that a guard 
of twenty European soldiers was stationed over his tents, while two 
sentries paced before them night and day. This was his " guai^ of 
honour ” nominally, though if he had tried to escape they would 
instantly have become ahis gaolers. It was most important that 
we should have him with us while we were examining into the 
guilt of the various persons concerned in the Massacre; for if 
once he had been a free agent, he would probably have been made 
an instrument of intrigue by such men as the Mustaufi and the 
Wazir. This was proved by the episode of Nek Mahomed's visit 
to him at Charasia the day before the action of the 6tb, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the rebel army returning to Gabul and pro- 
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claiiniiig that the Amir had ordered all men to resist the British 
force. Thus was there every reason to keep him under fairly close 
surveillance, as the scattered units of his disbanded army are still 
capable of doing harm if once gathered together. In my letter of 
the 23rd I pointed out very fully the anomalous position we were 
occupying here : proclaiming the Amir’s authority on the one 
hand, and appropriating all his stores and mnnitions of war on 
the other. This was, of course, written without knowledge of 
what had occurred on the 12th; and, viewed in the new light 
that has now scattered the political darkness here, the anomaly at 
once vanishes. Yakub Khan hod viluntarily cast away all power 
and responsibility, and the only qourse remaining for Sir F. 
Itoborts was to assume the discarded authority and take every 
means to secure order in Csbul. The clearing out of the Bala 
Hissar and the appropriation of all that it contained, except 
Yakub Khan’s personal property, now stands out as merely an 
ordinary taking-over of effects surrendered to us, and not the 
spoliation of a sovereign whose authority wo vvore re-establishing. 
"Wo could not, in fact, have done otherwise, unless we had waited 
for a declaration of the ministerial policy at home, and the 
delay might, perhaps, have had mischievous results. 

Now it is all plain-sailing. We know what our course is to be, 
and W'e can follow it out consistently. Yakub Khan as Amir 
was merely a puppet; and government through such a medium 
is always unsatisfactory. Now his position is simplified — and 
simplified, too, by his own act — ^though his future position in life 
not a man in camp can foreshadow. The proclamation accepting 
his abdication was received here from Simla by cypher telegram 
on the 26th ; and to-day a translation of it was issued to the 
chief sirdars of Cabnl, who cannot mistake the meaning conveyed 
in the' following terse sentences : — • 

“ I, General Roberts, on behalf of the British Government, here- 
by proclaim that the Amir having of his own free will abdicated, 
has left Afghanistan withont a Government. In consequence of 
the shameful outrage upon its Envoy and suite, thc.British Govern- 
ment Las been compelled to occupy by force of arms Cabul, the 
capital, and take military possession of other parts of Afghanistan. 
The British Goverument now commands that all Afghan author!- 
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tioB, chiefs, and sirdars do continue their functions in maintaining 
order, referring to me whenever necessary. The British Govern- 
ment desires that the people shall bo ti-eated with justice and 
benevolence, and that their teligious feelings and customs be 
respected. The services of such sirdars and chiefs as assist in 
preserving order will be duly recognized ; but all disturbers of the 
peace and persons concerned in attacks upon the British authority 
will meet with condign punishment. The British Government, 
after consultatiou with the principal sirdars, tribal chiefs, and 
others representing the interests and wishes of the various pro- 
vinces and cities, will declare its will as to the future permanent 
arrangements to be made for jJic good government of the people.” 

.Judging from internal evidence, this Proclamation bears the 
stamp of the homo Ministry, and it has been hailed with 
unbounded satisfaction by- all among us who have been fearing 
a repetition of tho old shilly-shally policy which has had such 
disastrous results. The Government has now committed itself to 
a distinct policy which can bo proclaimed throughout Afghanistan, 
and our duty now is to wait until “ tho principal sirdars, tribal 
chiefs, and others representing the interests and wishes of tho 
various provinces and cities,” have been made aware of what has 
occurred. Mcbsengers will be sent with copies of the Proclama- 
tion to them ; and they will no doubt bo invited to come to Cabul, 
and hear the “ will ” of tho British Government. It is no longer 
a question of tho ” wishes ” of the A^ceroy of India, but a 
distinct assertion of our newly-acquired power in Afghanistan. 

To-day has been marked, also, not only by tho issue of the 
Proclamation, but by a new change of front on the part of Yakub 
Khun. AVhutever his fears or snsjucions may be, or whatever 
guilty consciousness he may have of participation in the Massacre, 
he has withdrawn so (at from his position of the 12th — when 
he said ho would willingly go wherever the Alccroy might deport 
him : to India, Loudon, or Malta — that he has contemplated flight 
to Turkistan. Such, at least, is the information generally believed 
to have been received ; and the action taken this afternoon proves 
that he has so far committed himself as to jeopardize his future 
freedom. About five o’clock his tent was isolated by the removal of 
all those of his servants pitched about it : his guard was increased 
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to forty British soldiers, and instead of two sentries there are now 
four pacing to and fro with fixed bayonets. A fifth sentry is with- 
in the tent itself, and the cx-Amir is as close a prisoner as ho can 
be made. Four personal attendanto only are now allowed to him, 
and these, also, are under guard. His food will boexamined carefully 
before it is passed to his servants, and every possible precaution 
against outside information being conveyed to him will be taken. 

Camp Suh Sung, 30th October. 

Since tho issue of the Proclamation and the close confinement 
of Yakub Khan to his tent two days ago, there has been no further 
development of the situation, and it seems as if we should quietly 
wait hero for the winter in order to allow events to develop them- 
selves without further demonstration of our force. Wo hove 
Cabul city and its guilt to deal with ; and though there are few 
outward signs of the investigation into tho circumstances sur- 
rounding tho Massacre of our Embassy, there is a steady stream 
of work running on, the results of which havo yet to be declared. 
This has been done chiefly by Colonel Maogrogor, aided hitherto 
by Hyat Khan, Assistant Political Ofiiccr, who ferrets out persons 
likely to give evidence ; and now that Hr. Jlcllew (the third member 
of the Commission) has arrived, still further progress is being 
mode in unravelling tho complicated web of falsehood which has 
been drawn about the occurrence. Sixty witnesses have been 
examined privately ; and, ns each one is quite in ignorance of 
what has been said before, tho truth of the various stories told 
can be tested by tho comparisons drawn between the testimony of 
the friends and enemies of Yakub Khan. Such of his late confi- 
dential advisers and adherents as have come under cross-examina- 
tion have generally injured his cause by affirming too much ; and 
plausible stories have been concocted to divert attention from his 
shortcoming in not affording material aid to Sir Louis Cavagnari. 
Much, for instance, has been made of the little flash of energy be 
showed in sending Daoud Shah and thirty men to roraonstrato 
with the mutineers ; and it has been asserted that .the determined 
attitude of tho rabble was proved by Daoud Shah being bayoneted 
and all his escort killed. But when this episode is looked closely 
into, and a little independent evidence is taken, it becomes appa% 
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ent that Daond Shah had merely a few attendants with him, and 
none of these were killed ; while he himself was by no means so 
maltreated as ho would have us beUcye. There is another inci- 
dent, too, which assumes a now complexion when carefully exam- 
ined. Soon after the Massacre, Yakub Khan put to death Abdul 
Karim, a powerful Kohistani chief, whoso English proclivities were 
very pronounced. The explanation of this act, as given by 
Abdullah Gyaz (a confidential adviser of the ex-Amir, arrested 
yesterday) is that Yakub Khan sent that chief from his palace to 
remonstrate with the troops, and that, instead of carrying out his 
orders he gave direct encouragement to the mutineers, and urged 
them to continue their attack on the Residency. Upon Abdul 
Karim’s return to tbo palace, Abdullah Gyaz affirms, Yakub Khan 
was informed of his treacherous disobedience, and, after the Mas- 
sacre had taken place, ordered that he should be executed. This 
story is so utterly improbable that it is scarcely worth considera- 
tion ; but its falsity has been proved very directly, as the name of 
every man of importance who went near tho mutinous troops has 
been obtained from various sourcos, friendly and otherwise, and 
.Abdul Karim has never before been mentioned in tho list. 
The inference that suggests itself is that the wire-pullers about 
Yakub Khan were distrustful of Abdul Karim, whose honesty of 
purpose and known sympathy with tho English rendered him a 
dangerous personage in their eyes, and on the principle that dead 
men tell no tales, they induced the Amir to sanction his oxecution. 
He probably know too much, and was put out of tho way before 
he had an opportunity of using his knowledge. In an investiga- 
tion, such as that now going on, it is only possible to shapo out 
conclusions by inference, for even such witnesses as profess u(t- 
bounded friendship towards us lie so circumstantially to serve their 
own ends, that very little reliance can be placed on them. It is 
not as if a long period hud elapsed s'ince tho events took place ; 
the occurrence must still bo fresh in the minds of everybody : but 
there is such a toudoncy to intrigue now that our power is estab- 
lished in Cabul,,,that distrust is bred in our minds in an increasing 
ratio as tho evidence accumulates. There is no bottom to tho 
well in which Afghan truth was sunk ages ago, and it is disheart- 
^inrr to sound it now. The ex- Amir's partisans have lied lion- 
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estly enough to shield their master, while he was stUl protected by 
us ; hut now that he is a nonentity, and all semblance of power 
has passed from him, there may be a change in their attitude. 
They have a certain rude idea of faithfulness to their salt ; but 
when they see their Chief arrested without a word of warning, 
after being allowed to move freely among us for weeks, their 
fortitude may not be equal to the emergency, and they may seek 
to purchase their own safety by voluntary disclosures. For these 
we must wait. 

In tho meantime tho smaller fry are being dealt with by the 
Military Commission, under whose orders eleven prisoners have 
been hanged. The order of procedure) is that the case against men 
under arrest is fully gone into by Colonel Maegregor, aided by Hyat 
Khan ; and when the evidence and witnesses are ready, the pris- 
oners are “ committed,” so to say, to the Commission, just as in 
ordinary criminal inquiries they would bo passed from the Police 
Magistrate to the Assize Judge. There is no unseemly hurry or 
vindictive haste displayed in the inquiry. All goes on systematic- 
ally and deliberately ; and before the Commission the men under 
arrest are allowed to hear all that has been stated against them 
and to give such explanation as they desire. If there then appears 
new matter for inquiry, they are remanded from day to day ; and 
no effort is spared, in common fairness to them, to test the truth 
of their statements. If found guilty, they are condemned to 
death; but even then the sentence is not carried out without 
roferonee to a third source of authority — that of Sir Frederick 
Boberts himself. If he approves tho finding, he signs the order 
for execution, and tho Provost-Marshal has then to fulfil the duty 
of his office without delay. But if there seem doubtful points 
strong enough to bo yet a third time considered, the seutonco of 
death is held in suspense ; and even now Ve' have in our quarter- 
guards men in this stage, with tho halter dangling before their 
ej'es. It will be seen that nothing can be fairer than tho course 
taken by Sir Frederick Roberts to punish such as deserve death 
for their past actions in tho early weeks of September ; and in tho 
face of it there is none of that reckless blood -spilling which, we 
may get tho credit for. In our Assize tho old lino — 

“ And wretches bang that jurymen mny dine—'” 
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is unknown : and if there is grumbling occasionally at the pains 
taken to conTict prisoners instead of hanging them on mere sus- 
picion, it is all the more creditable to our Chief and his Commis- 
sioners that no attention is pfiid to it. To-day two men were 
marched off to execution who richly deserved their fate. The 
one was the jemadar of the rascally Kotwal of Cabul, himself 
hanged on the SlOth. Like the Kotwal, he was most servile in 
offering aid to us after our arrival, and, on the night of the 8th, 
acted as a guide to some troops marching np the Bala Hissar 
Ridge, in connection with the action against the rebels on that day. 
The second prisoner was a Mahomedan resident of Cabul, in 
whose house a box, marked “ Cabul Embassy,” was found by a 
searching party of the 28th Regiment. He could give no explana- 
tion of how he came by the box, except the colourless one that it had 
been placedin his rooms by an enemy. Several guns and swords woro 
also found in his house ; and nothing in his favour being forth- 
coming, ho was sent to execution. The guilt or innocence of the 
confidential friends of Yakub Khan, who are now prisoners, is 
still a question of doubt ; but none arc arrested without justifica- 
tion, and their cases will undergo the usual scrutiny. 

There is a probability that the taking of Cabul may not be so 
barren as we first thought in the matter of loot. The city itself 
having been respected, there was not much to get out of the Bala 
Hissar beyond warlike stores and ammunition. But to-day tho 
nows has been made known that a vast store of treasure is hidden 
in houses belonging to Yakub Khan, or his near relatives living 
within the walls. Our treasure-chest has sunk very low of late 
by reason of the enormous purchases made by tho Commissariat, 
which has to provide five months’ slorcs for the army. Carriage 
was so scarce when we marched uft from Ali Khcyl, that only a 
few lakhs were brough't’up, and poverty is staring ns in tho face. 
Such expedients as giving bills upon India to Hindu and Kizilbash 
merchants in Cabul, or in receiving from Wali Mahomed and his 
sirdars many thousands of Bokhara gold tillahs (worth Rs. 9 or 
Rs. 10 each), or Russian fire-rouble pieces said to be worth Rs. 
11-8, though nobody really knows their legitimato market value — 
such expedients could not last long ; and as nothing has been done 
to exact the fine imposed upon tho Cabulis, it was clear that specie 
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would hare to be raised from some source yet untouched. It is 
said that Yakub Khan, on assuming the Amirship, appropriated 
many lakhs of rupees which his father had given to the mother of 
Abdullah Jan, Shore All’s favouiit* son, and these he had cleared 
out of the Bala Hissar, and, with other property of value, had 
hidden in the city. A little party of British soldiers filed off to 
the house indicated by our informers this morning, and the officer 
in charge of our treasure-chest (Major Moriarty) and Lieutenant 
Neville Chambetlaiu, Assistant Political Officer, had soon their 
eyes gladdened by bags and boxes of gold coins, besides finding 
on all sides rich silks, brocades, and other portable property of 
enormous value. About eight lakhs in gold were secured, and 
native rumour affirms that before the examination comes to 
an end, a million sterling may be unearthed. Boxes innumerable 
have still to bo opened, and our spies are firm in their assurance 
that the value in coin and precious stones alone is eighty lakhs of 
rupees. To-morrow the examination of the place will he eontinued, 
and it is hoped another good day’s find will be the result. This 
prize-money, for no doubt it will 1)6 considered, as such, if it is 
confiscated, will be a just reward for the energy and dash our 
commander and his troops have shown in the capture of Cabul ; 
and even if it is found necessary to use the money now for our 
immediate wants, the debtor and creditor account should be care- 
fully kept in view of future distribution. Such scandals as that of 
Delhi and Kirwee need not he repeated in the case of Cabul.* 

* It hftH &inco been ruleU that the tresfrure is sot to be eooaidcred prize-monej. 
Abdsr BAhtn»ii, upon hie accession to the Amirship, 'vras given 19^ Ukhs of rupees, ot 
‘which 9^ will appear in the accounts as ^'refunded to the Afghan Qovemmeut.** Tine 
'Was the sum foand in Cabul as detailed above. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

The Force mo^ce into Sherpur Oantonments — BniltiiDg Winter Quarters — The Sirdar and 
the Soldier — ATrjiDgOlimate — General MaepberNon starts for Jugdulluck — Arrival 
of Stores from the Shutar^ardao — The Khyber Line of Gomn)anication--‘Varion8 
Routes to Jugdulluck — The Luftabimd Kotal — The Obinari Route — The Khurd 
Cafaul Defile— Its Difficulties Exaggerated — General Maepherson marches to Sei 
Baba — Reception of the Shatargnrdan Garrison — Padshah Khan dismissed to his 
Home — Death of AUahaddin. 

Shbki'Hr Cantonuehth, l»t Noreviher . 
The scattered camp nn the 8iah Sun^ Bidge, though well situated 
from a military point of view, and extremely healthy and dry, in- 
volved such heavy duties for the troops, that it was resolved to 
move into these cantonments sooner than was originally intended. 
The reserve Commissariat stores were all sent here ; aud as a 
large quantity of food had also to be kept at Hiuh Sung, there was 
doable guard-duty to bo done ; and this in addition to such work 
* as furnishing a picquet on the Bala Hissar Heights, a strong guard 
in the city, another over tho Amir’s tont, and a third to watch the 
excavations in the Kesidcncy and the Arsenal ruins. Besides all 
these, the European regiments had nearly every day to send a 
company to guard prisoners on their way to execution, while tho 
cavalry were out ou escort duty with Commissariat officers, buy- 
ing up food, forage, and firewood. All those multifarious duties 
resulted, techiiieally, in giving the men only two nights a week in 
bed ; and as after sunset the cold makes itself felt very sha^ly, 
the work became very trying. The 6th Glioorkas and 23rd 
Pioneers, too, were separated from the rest of the force, being 
sent down hore to build their winter quarters, tho barracks built 
by Shore Ali not being equal to accommodating all the regiments. 
Under these circumbtauces it was thought best to move everybody 
to Sherpur — except, of coui'se, such regiments as were to move 
out towards Jugdullnck for the purpose of opening up communica- 
tion with the Khyber Force. Wo struck our tents on Siah Sung Bidgc 
yesterday morning at nine o’clock, and we are here encamped on 
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tl>e cultivated fields which the three walls of the cantonment 
enclose. The change is one for the better, as all duties are 
lightened, picquets only being wanted on the Bemaru Heights, 
which shut us in on the north £de. A few sentries at the five 
large gates, and others scattered about the camp, are all that are 
required ; and orders can be transmitted to regiments or brigades 
in a few moments, as all are within the line of walls. Borne 
thousands of masons, carpenters, and Hazara coolies are busily 
engaged under our Engineer officers in plastering, whitewashing, 
and making generally comfortable the long rows of rooms once 
intended for the Afghan army, while blocks of rooms arc also 
being built in the opcu fur such regiments as have not had quarters 
assigned to them in Bliere Ali’s barracks. The foundations of a 
pretentions palace had been begun by onr late enemy at the foot of 
the Bemaru hills, aud three sides of this had been raised some 
six or seven feet high — good, soL'd masonry, well cemented 
together. Mud buildings, with wooden framework, arc being 
raised on both sides of these walls by the Ohoorkas ; and as they 
work wdth their customary earnestness in things great and small, 
they will soon be under first-rate shelter. The Pioneers are build* 
ing their barracks a little higher up the Bidgc to the north-east, 
but only one company is now engaged on them, the regiment 
being away on service with General Maepherson, who has started 
eastwards to join hands with General Charles Gough’s Brigade, 
now somewhere near Gundamak, ou the Khyber side. Wood in 
abundance, from the houses in the Bala His.sar, has boon brought 
iu ; and in the matter of doors and windows, Cabul viiatrin are 
hard at work all day, turning them out by tho score. There is 
much to be done yet before we are all housed for the winter, and 
the camp-followers and kahars have yet to he provided for, it being 
found impossible to clear out the Bemaru'village for them, as the 
inhabitants are more numerons than were at first supposed, and 
they would have difficulty in finding shelter in Cabal or the 
villages about. Bemaru, which is embraced within the line of 
fortifications, will, therefore, remaiu undisturbed, lor the present. 
If Bemaru could he turned into a large bazaar it would be a great 
gain, as the Cabal bazaar is a mile and a half away ; and when snow 
is on the ground, such a distance cannot be travelled daily by onr 

r 
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sepoys and followers without much discomfort. With native 
troops, and even European soldiers accustomed to Indian stations, 
a bazaar is almost a necessity, as little additions to the men’s 
rations and clothing can he piefeed up in it — all tending to keep 
them more contented and in better health. It is needless to 
say that stringent rules w'ill be framed against the vending of 
native liquors ; hut these are most unpalatable, as a rule, and 
ere not likely to he much in request. A mixture of strong Hol- 
lands gin and fusil oil, davourcid with turpentine, may give yon 
some idea of Afghan arrack, but it must be tasted to be fully 
appreciated. Wo have been so long without rum, that a few 
strong stomachs have been found equal to grappling with it when 
largely diluted with water ; but, as a “ dram,” it would choke off 
a highly-seasoned Dutch skipper. Then, as food is good and 
plentiful, there is not tho demand for strong liquor that there 
might otherwise be. Besidos, hard work keeps the soldiers from 
that idle lounging which is such an incentive to drink. One littlo 
incident, however, while I am dealing with this matter of drink- 
ing, is worth mentioning. Some casks of Commissariat rum 
were left, too temptingly unguarded, near one of the British 
regiments ; and a topor, who had scarcely seen a dram since the 
fight at Charasia, yielded to the temptation. As a consequeiico, 
he was soon under arrest. In the bustle of camp-life, there is but 
little accommodation for prisonere ; and tho lucky Highlander — 
we have had no ” lucky Ghoorka ” yet as at .Tellalabad lust cam- 
paign — was marched off to the spot in the ditch (the space between 
the outer wall and the line of barracks) where the Afghans await- 
ing trial are lodged. The man was placed in a tent whore a sirdar 
(an Afghan noble) was calmly reflecting on his khmut in being 
delivered into our hands, and the two prisoners were loft to “ make 
friends ” as best they could. Tho sirdar was equal to the-occasion, 
and made first advances. Taking his snuff-box from his belt, he 
offered it to the soldier, who, astonished, even in his drnnkennoss, 
by tho politeness of his companion, half held out his hand, say- 
ing, in his maudlin humour, — ” It’s littlo we ever take from you 

niggers, and it’s little you niggers ever give us.” Having 

thus satisfied his conscience, ho allowed the snuff-box to be nearly 
emptied into his hand ; and, still grumbling out complaints at 
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oar policy, proceeded to "take in snuif ” most ferociously. The 
sirdar stared in silent awe at the madman who could take snuif 
by the iolah ; but presently such an explosion of sneezing followed, 
that he withdrew to a safe distance. His politeness had imperilled 
the safety of the tent. The soldier sneezed himself into such an 
exhausted state, that he fell asleep where he lay, and the sirdar 
watched over him with unfeigned interest, this new experience of 
Katir life having apparently reconciled him to his fate. 1 am 
afraid this letter is a strange jnmkle of trivialities and more serious 
affairs ; bat such is our life at present. On one side Ohoorkas mak- 
ing mud-pies and laughing good-humouredly at their own architec- 
ture ; oil the other, a gleam of bayopets showing where an Afghan 
prisoner is ou his way to the gallows. In one tent, the chaff and 
anecdote of the mess-table ; in the next, Yakub Khan at his prayers. 

It is to he hoped we shall not remain long under canvas here, 
for the cold at night is already intense. Nino degrees of frost 
wore registered lust night, and in the morning the watercourses 
were all frozen over. It is these watercourses which make 
Sherpur so uncomfortable just now. The soil is light and porous, 
and has all been under irrigation for vine and wheat culture ; and 
as the channels are raised a foot or so higher than the fields, 
and steady little streams are coursing along from the higher 
level of the (Jubul river, the whole place is damp and exces- 
sively cold. The water lies in places only a foot from the 
surface, and, near the eastern end of the cantonments, bursts 
forth in a spring, proving how saturated the subsoil must bo. 
No cold is so trying to men living in tents, without fires of 
any kind, as that which strikes upward, and a water-proof sheet 
is but a poor protection from it, however much it may neutralizo 
the actual damp. At Siah Sung water was in request, every 
drop used having to bo carried up the steep hillsides; but 
here we have too much of it. The channels are carried under 
the walls by low culverts, and some of these will have to be 
filled up if we are to counteract the effects of past irrigation. 
This can be done without much trouble ; and th^ existing wells, 
aided by a few more that can be sunk in a week, would meet 
all our drinking requirements, while the channels outside could 
also be used by the hhistees abd followers. 
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There is such a turmoil here with the building and improve- 
ments going on and the storing of five months’ supplies in the 
Commissariat godowns, that one almost forgets military move- 
ments; but when the Pionee^ marched out this morning, we 
were reminded that an important step was being taken towards 
opening up the Gundamak and Khyber line of communications. 
General Macpherson commands the brigade which has left, and 
he has with him the following troops : — 67th Foot, 23rd Pioneers, 
28th Punjab Native Infantry, 12th Bengal Cavalry, and two guns 
F-A Battery, Boyal Horse Artillery. Swinley’s Mountain Battery 
will also join him at Butkhak,' 10 miles east of this, on the 3rd, 
and a few days later on he will march for Jugdulluck. We are 
anxiously awaiting this movement, as our postal arrangements are 
very uncertain, it being impossible to send off bags while the 
tribes are infesting the roads. I have complained of the slowness 
of the Khyber Force ; but it is only just to General Charles Gough 
heading the advance to say that he ' has pushed on as rapidly as 
General Bright would allow him. He has had but few troops, 
little transport, and scarcely any supplies ; and with Khugianis 
and Shinwaris in front, and fickle AfridiB behind, great caution had 
to be exercised. A lung convoy with stores, which had accumulated 
at the Shutargardau, came in to-day. Since the breaking up of 
the tribal combination at the Shutargardau on October 19th, all 
has been quiet south of Cabul, and our convoys have marched 
along without molestation. The little exemplary severity we 
showed in shooting three villagers, who fired upon General Baker’s 
rear-guard when near the Logar Bridge at Zahidabad on October 
4tb, had the best results ; whUe the fact of our being in posses- 
sion of Cabul itself has so far acted like a charm. n. 


3 r<Z Nocember. 

The Shutargardau route having been finally closed, it has, of 
course, become imperative to open up the Gundamak and Khyber 
line of communication, and General Macpherson, with a force 
already detailed, is now engaged upon that work. From Cabul to 
Butkhak the road runs in a due easterly direction through the 
Cabul plain, and is so good that cavalry can travel at a gallop 
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over it. To the south a range of hills shuts out the yalley 
through which the Logar river runs after passing through the 
Sang-i-Nawishta defile ; and when this range is passed a swampy 
maidan is entered upon, which gradually changes into a dry, open 
plain, overgrown with short tufts of coarse grass. The Logar 
river is crossed at right-angles by the road which is carried over a 
stout masonry bridge of six arches. The river is turbid, but its 
current runs at about four or five miles an hour to its junction 
with the Gabul stream, creeping away under the high hills which 
hound the view to the north, two or three miles away. Irrigation 
channels are cut from the Logar, and these serve as a source of 
fertility to the fields about Hutkhak,,a walled village prettily situ- 
ated in its orchards, with shallow streams running near the walls. 
Uutkhak is to be the first post on the road, its garrison consisting 
of forty rifles, who will be placed in a square enclosure easily 
capable of defence. The telegraph wire has been already laid 
to this village from Sberpur cantonments. The hills which bound 
the Gabul plain to tho north and south close in near Butkhak, 
and to the east sink down 1,000 feet, afi'ording the only out-look 
towards Jugdulluck. One can see even from Gabul that this break 
in the continuous rauges which guard tho plain must give an 
outlet into the Jellalabad Valley, and it is accordingly in this 
direction that we shall unite our little army with the supporting 
force that has marched out from Peshawur throhgb the Khyber. 
The ordinary road from Butkhak to Jugdulluck, and thence to 
Gundamak, is through the Ehnrd Gabul Pass ; but this has been 
represented of so formidable a kind, that alternative routes have 
been sought. Moreover, tho Khnrd Gabul Bead makes a consider- 
able detour to tho south, and thus adds many miles to the dis- 
tance, measured as the crow flies. To satisfy himself as to the 
practicable nature, or otherwise, of other routes. General Boberts, 
accompanied by Golouel Maegrogor and a few members of his Staff, 
left Sherpur early on Sunday morning, and rode over to Butkhak, 
where General Maepherson was encamped. 

The first route examined was that known as. the Luttabund 
Boad, which runs due east, in a straight line from Butkhak as far 
as Kata Sung, 28 or 30 miles distant, and then turns down in a 
southerly direction to Jugdulluck, five miles further on. This would 
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make fihe whole ^stance to be marched over only 36 miles, 
whereas the Khag^ Cabal Boad is at least 65 miles long. A re- 
connoitring pai^ of six companies of infantry, one squadron of 
cavalry, and t'o mountain guns, was sent out from Butkhak with 
the GeneraliowardB the Luttabund Kotal,* and the country was 
thoroughl^xamined. The road was found to traverse open, roll- 
ing hll^>Tor about 4 miles, and then by a gradual ascent to lead 
hp to le Kotal. The hills wore not at all precipitous, and nowhere 
closedown upon the road, which ail along permitted of flanking 
par^ working to right and left without the slightest difficulty, 
l^e place only did a ridge 'break the even run of the path, and 
^w days' blasting would ciit away the obstruction. The Kotal 
A 9 miles distant from Butkhak, and was calculated to be 8,000 
feet above sea-level. From the summit a splendid view was 
obtained on all sides ; and it would be a perfect heliographing 
station, as not only could Sherpur and Cabal be distinctly seen, 
but also the whole range of the Bafed Koh and the peaks above 
Lundi Kotal in the Khyber range. In fact, it is not too sanguine 
an estimate of the position to say that Cabul, Ali Kheyl, and 
Lundi Kotal, could all bo connected by the heliograph. Sikaram 
stood out prominently in the long range of the Safed Koh, and 
the various minor peaks could also be observed. Native report had 
said that to the Kotal the rood was easy enough, the difficulties 
being on the easfern side, where precipitous descents had to be 
overcome. So far, however, as General Boberts could judge, look- 
ing down towards Kata Sung, there was nothing that skilled road- 
makers could not overcome : a short ravine with almost perpendicu- 
lar sides seeming the chief difficulty. It was too late in the day to 
continue the reconnaissance, and the party accordingly return^ to 
Butkhak, well satisfied with their visit. On the following day the 
Chinari Boad was tried, General Boberts taking a few of the 12th 
Bengal Cavalry with him ; while a force, similar in strength to 
that of Sunday, was sent round through the Khurd Cabal. The 
Luttabund route was again taken by the General for 4 mileS, 
and then a turQ to the south was made and the bed of a stream 
followed for 3 miles until the Chinari defile was reached. 

* The word Rotal ” is applied usaally where the road ponos ever a hill, inetead of 
through it; ** being ui»ed in the latter cue. 
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This was found to he of a really formidable character, the hills 
closing down upon the stream, which wound along through a gorge 
where horsemen could only march in Indian file. High, pinnacle- 
shaped peaks jutted up on either hand, and the scenery was of 
the wildest nature. This defile was 4 miles long ; and although 
a few Kushi camels were being driven along it by their nomadic 
owners, it would bo quite impracticable for the passage of any- 
thing but infantry. The gorge ended, rolling hills, rising here 
and there to round-topped mounds, were crossed for 5 miles ; and 
then the road joined that from tho Khurd Cabal on the south 
about S miles west of Tezin. A hah. was called at this junction, 
16 miles from liutkhak, and in a ,Bhort time tho reconnoitring 
party came up. They had passed through the Khurd Cabul with- 
out seeing a single armed man, and such villagers as were met 
were quite friendly. The General rode back to Butkhak by way 
of the Klmrd Cabul, and they saw all three roads, and could 
decide as to their merits. The old descriptions of this famous 
Khurd Cabul Koad bod led every one to expect tremendous difficul- 
ties ; but at this time of the year there are no obstacles sufficiently 
great to prevent horse artillery trotting through. The scenery is 
imposing enough and the high pinnacles of the Chinari gorge are 
repeated on a grander scale ; but the Pass is never so narrow as to 
forbid the orderly march of an army of all arms, and the real 
gorge is only 2 miles long, or even less. A rapid mountain- 
stream runs through it and boulders arc plentiful, but they are 
not so large as to hinder progres.-) ; and the heights above, though 
formidable-looking, would not, if crowned by an enemy, be an 
absolute bar to an advance through. Besides, a path to the south- 
west enables the heights to be occupied very easily, the cavalry 
and mountain guns from Butkhak taking this road and crossing 
over the height without any check. The gorge at Ali Musjid, 
with precipitous crags added, will give a good idea of this part of 
the road. There is, of course, the objection to this route that, in 
the melting of the snows, the river bed would be covered by a 
roaring torrent of ice-cold water ; but, for present service, the 
road can be used without any improvements being required. From 
the juncture with the Chinari Eoad to Butkhak is 17 miles; and 
after ridin;; this distance General Huberts rested a short time, and 
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then started for Sherpur, which he reached at dusk. It was a 
hard day’s ride, 42 miles, partly over bad ground ; but the Tain- 
able information gained as to the future Ime of communication 
with the Khyber and Peshawnr was ample recompense. The 
conclusions arrived at may be summarized very briefly : the 
Chinari Boad is, once for all, condemned as out of the question ; 
the Ebnrd Cabnl can be used for all present emergencies without 
labour being expended upon it ; while the direct Luttabund route, 
so far as it has been examined, is to be made the road of the future. 
It has followed from this that General Maepherson has marched 
along with his force to JugdUlluck by the Khurd Cabul, as it is of 
the first importance that l]e should join hands with General 
Charles Gongh’s force pushing onward from Gundamak. He will 
not strike the Luttabund Road until Sei Baba is reached, 5 miles 
west of Kata Sung : and on his return march he will no doubt be 
able to test the truth of native rumour as to the difficulties imme- 
diately to the east of the Luttabund Kotal, which, so far as Gene- 
ral Roberts could see. have been much overrated. Having the 
28rd Honeers with him, whose knowledge of roads and road- 
making is exceptionally good. General Maepherson will be able 
to form an exact estimate of this Luttabund route. If it is pro- 
nounced practicable, it will save, as I have said, fully 20 miles, 
and, having no awkward defile in its entire length, will be much 
safer for an army to work through. Even if it is rejected, there 
is still the Khurd Cabul open, the “ formidable ” features of which 
have been torn down by closer acquaintanceship. 


5tk Xoremhe^, 

With the exception of the brigade under Brigadier-General 
Maepherson, which ha^ been detached on the important work of 
securing our winter line of communication by way of Gundamak, 
General Roberts's force is once more concentrated, the arrival 
yesterday of Brigadier-General Hugh Gough with the troops lately 
at Eushi and op the Shutargardan having prevented the army 
here from dwindling to too small proportions. At noon on the 
1st we had here only the following regiments : — 72nd and 92nd 
Highlanders, 6 th Ghoorkas, one company 28vd Pioneers, and 
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one company of Sappers and Miners, as our infantry force ; 120 
of the 9th Lancers, and the 14th Bengal Lancers, as cavalry ; two 
guns F A, Royal Horae Artillery, and G-S, Royal Artillery, 
with the two Gatling guns, as artillery. This was a very small 
force, and, if it had remained uiistreugthened, might have 
given rise to a suapicion of weakness on our part ; but between 
Kushi and Gabul was a long lino of troops, who soon began to 
arrive at their destination here. The convoys they were escorting 
from the Shutargardou were all safely on their way ; and on the 
afternoon of the 1st two companies of the 5th Punjab Infantry, 
a squadron of the 5tli Punjab Cavalry, and four guns of Swin- 
ley’a Mountain Battery, reached Sherpur with the last loads. On 
the morning of the 2nd this mountain battery started again to 
join the force at Butkhak. On the 2nd there were no further 
arrivals here ; but on the morning of the Brd news was brought 
in that General Hugh Gough had reached Beni Hisaar, and Gen- 
eral Roberta rode out to meet him. The troops which were so 
near at hand were two squadrons of the 9th Lancers and head- 
quarters, two squadrons 5th Punjab Cavalry, six companies of 
the 5th Punjab Infantry, the 3rd Sikhs, and four guns of the 
Kohat Mountain Battery (Captain Morgan’s). General Gough 
had not followed the route taken by the main force when advancing 
upon Cabul, but, starting from Kushi, had immediately crossed 
the Logar river, and encamped fur the first night on the left bank 
at Payo Kheyl. His next halting-place was Bagli Sultan ; and 
thence onward to Cliarasia he followed the usual road. His march 
was perfectly orderly, none of the villagers molesting him, the 
faU of Cabal having checked any warlike tendencies among the 
Logaiis. 

As we rode out to Beni Hissar we found the band of the 5th 
Ghoorkas waiting upon the bridge over the Cabul river to wel- 
come the 3rd Sikhs and Captain Morgan's battery, to whom all of 
us were anxious to give every praise for their steady defence of 
the Shutargardan. At the gate of the Bala Hissar the band of 
the 72nd was waiting with a similar object. Tal^ug the bridle 
road which leads to Beni Hissar through the Cabul plain, we 
presently met a few of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, the advance guard 
of the little force, and immediately in rear of them was Padsbsb 
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Khan and a fow attendants. The powerful Chief of the local 
Ghilzais was eager to greet General Boberts, and looked very 
much as if ho would kiss his stirrup. He is a man of common 
appearance, with no pretemsc of dignity, and lacks the fine 
features often seen among the independent hiU chiefs, He is 
past middle age ; but is well-formed, and has, seemingly, many 
years of life before him in which to pursue the “ tricky practices ” 
for which he is so celebrated. At present he is rather humbled 
by the ill-luck which has come upon him in the loss of his 
brother, Allahaddin Khan, whose arm was blown off by a shell 
from the Kohat Battery during the investment of the Hhutargar- 
dan. Allahaddin was left ja a dying state at Charasia, second- 
ary hemorrhage having broken out some days after his arm was 
amputated. I may as well state, once for all, that he has since 
died, and that Padshah Khan to-day received his conff/- from the 
General, and was told he might return to his home to bury his 
brother and to find, if possible, some letters which the members 
of his tribe have looted in the Khurd Cabul. After a few words 
with Padshah Khan, General lioberts rode on, and, upon meeting 
his Brigadier, faced round again for Cabul. A halt was called 
just outside the Bala llissar gate ; and, after the !)th Lancers, 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and 5th Punjab Infantry hud passed 
on, the Mountain Battery and the Srd Sikhs were formed up to 
receive the thanks of the General. The battery in its equipment 
and general turn-out of men .and mules looked but little worse for 
wear ; while the 8rd Sikhs, though dusty and travel-stained, 
marched along in excellent form. They aro as fine a set of men 
as could be desired, and a red standard, captured from the Ghil- 
zais, flying alongside their regimental coloars, bore testimong to 
the successful fighting they had gone through. They are 730 
strong, and will be a great addition to tho force, as there is no 
question of their ability to meet an enemy of far superior strength 
on equal terms. Tho regiment is made up chiefly of Sikhs, but 
there is also a fair sprinkling of Pathans among them, and all 
have fought equally well under very trying circumstances. Having 
halted them alongside the Mountain Battery, General Boberts 
proceeded to compliment them on their late exploits. He said : 

“ It always gives me much pleasure to meet the 3rd Sikhs and 
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the Kohat Mountain Battery, and this is more particularly the 
case now, after their gallant behaviour at the Shutargardan. 
When the force left Kushi for the march upon Cabul, there was 
only one point which gave me anxidty, and that was the post to 
which, with the 2lBt Punjab Infantry, they had been told off to 
hold. The safety of my right dank and rear depended mainly 
upon the safety of the Shutargardan ; for, if once the latter 
had fallen, the tribes would have attempted to hinder my march. 
Bopeated attacks were made upon the position you were holding ; 
and BO confident were the Ghilzais of their success, that I hear 
they brought down their women to’ witness your discomfiture. 
You were able, however, to beat them off with heavy loss, 
though far outnumbered ; and this shows how, with the weapons 
you are now armed, yon can hold your ground against almost 
any number of these tribesmen. Yon have set a good example 
to the whole force by showing whnl a few men can do when 
properly led ; and I do not think I could have chosen a 
better spot on which to thank you than licro, beneath the 
walls of the Bala llissar, to the capture of which .you have, 
indirectly, so much contributed.’’ (ieneral Eoberts then alluded 
to the excellent dispositions made by Colonel Money in meeting 
the attacks made, and ooniplinieuted Captain Morgan upon the 
good practice of his gunners. Ho referred also to the bravery 
of Major Grifliths, who, although wounded in the early fight at 
Karatiga, had led his men at the Siirkliai Kotal on the 14th, 
and worked bravely with them on the, following dR_\s of the in- 
vestment. The native ofiicer, Jemadar Sher Mahomed, 3rd 
Siklis, who distinguished himself both at Karatiga and on the 
Surkhai Kotal, was called from the ranks and briefly praised ; 
and, in conclusion, the General said the Viceroy had sent a 
special message, thanking the Shutairgiirdhu garrison for their 
bravery ; and if it had not already been made known to tl)e 
sepoys, he should wish the message to be published in full in 
orders. The 8rd Sikhs and the Mountain Battery then marched 
to Sherpur without further delay, no doubt well pleased with 
the hearty reception given to them. 

The Srd Sikhs had five prisoners with them, who were hanged 
in the Bala Hissar this morning. Four of these were the head- 
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men of villageH about the Shntargardan who were in our pay, hut 
who, with the treacheiy of their race, played a doable game. At 
the time they were receiving pay from us to keep the road safe, 
they were proved to have been active in stirring up the neighbour- 
ing tribes to attack Oolonel Money. Their object was either to 
obtain large sums with, which to buy off the Ghilzai chiefs assem- 
bled, or to share in the loot if the Shntargardan were captured. 
They failed to accomplish either object, and when with consum- 
mate coolness they turned up after the tribesmen had been 
scattered, they were summarily arrested. The fifth prisoner was 
a villager, who was stopped by Major Griffiths when out on a 
foraging party. The man thought that officer was unarmed as 
he had no sword with him (his right arm was stiff from his wound 
and he had discarded his sword) ; and as the sepo,ys were some 
distance away, the fellow put his hand upon his tulwar and stepped 
forward as if to cut down Major Griffiths. The latter drew his 
pistol, and his self-possession put an end to the meditated attack, 
two or three Sikhs overtaking the man as he tried to escape to 
the hills. The Srd Sikhs have also with them a havildar, who 
deserted from one of the regiments at Candahar. He was dis- 
guised as an Afghan villager, but was recognized on the roadside 
by an old companion, who addressed him by name, and called out 
“ halt,” which order, with his old respect for discipline still cling- 
ing to him, he obeyed at once. He is to be tried by court- 
martial. 

All hands are still busily engaged in preparing to meet the 
hardships of a Cabal winter, but it is difficult to see how adequate 
provision can be made for the followers unless some part of 
Bemaru is cleared out for them. Private scirants and kOhars 
are so numerous, that the housing of them is a serious question. 
As a subsidiary portion of the force, but one which conld not be 
dispensed with under the conditions of Indian warfare, it is worth 
while draw'ing attention to the kahars forming the ambulance 
corps. There are 900 of these men wdth General Eoborts, and to 
them is entrusted tlie charge of carrying off the wounded in action 
and conveying the sick in dandies and doolies on the line of march. 
They have been drilled into good order by Surgeon-Major Bourke, 
by whose energy they have been kept much better in hand than 
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is usual in campaigns similar to this. They correspond to the 
bearers oi the Army Hospital Corps at home, but in camp they 
are also employed in any rough work which may require to bo 
done. Their behaviour on the 6tlt of October at Charasia was 
extremely good ; they were constantly under fire, and their indif- 
ference to danger was very marked, their belief in kiximit supply- 
ing the place of steady courage. In the Ambulance Corps two 
were killed and throe wounded ; while with the regiments three 
more were killed. 


CHAPTER XT. 

The Inquiry into Yxkub Khan’s Corxluci — to the Chardeh Valley — Dlsmantleiuent 
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Shntaigardan Tribes — First Signs of Wiuter. 

Hubiipuk, 7th Xoremher. 

The Commission which is inquiring into the massacre of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari and his escort may be said to hare reached the 
first stage of its work — the examination of nearly 100 witnesses, 
who have spoken as to what occurred at the Bala Hissat and in 
Cabul afterwards, haring been completed. This has furnished 
materials, so to say, for the brief against the Amir, who, from the 
.'Jth, may be considered to hare been on his trial. Explanations will, 
of course, be required of him of such suspicious circumstances as 
point to something beyond mere helplessness and vacillation, and 
his statements will be weighed aguiiist those already in the hands 
of the Commission. Tn the present stage of the inquiry great 
retieeuce is observed us to what evidence has been taken, and it 
would be idle to indulge in too free conjectures. This much may 
be token as certain, that not the least respect of persons will he 
shown in the decisions arrived at by the Commissioners. 'J'he 
, hanging of such wretches as the Kotwal of Cabul, and the choirki- 
dar of Mundai was an example to such small fry as those who 
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make np the rabble population of Cabnl ; but higher game may 
be flown at, as the faithlessness of chiefs and influential leaders 
must be punished. The hlustaufi and the other Ministers under 
arrest have yet to be dealt with ; and if their complicity in the 
treachery which wc are punishing is established, they will have 
short shrift. 

Yesterday General Boberts, taking his usual personal escort and 
a troop of the 9th Lancers, rode into the Chardeh Valley with 
General Baker. The position of the enemy on the Asmai Heights 
on the 8th of October was explained by General Baker, and also 
the disposition for the attack. The Cabal gorge was passed 
through, the river crossed, apd the road at the foot of the hills 
blocking Chardeh from Cbarasia followed. Walled homesteads 
and richly-cultivated fields alternated with orchards, on the right ; 
and as the road gradually ascended, a beautiful view of the whole 
valley was obtained. Even so late in the year as now it will 
answer the description given of it by a member of the Embassy : 
“ a mass of vegetation.” Rows of willow-trees rise from the 
sides of every irrigation channel, and orchards innumerable are 
scattered on all sides. The walled enclosures, with their small 
towers, are dotted hero and there, breaking the oven monotony of 
the view, and whichever way one may turn, the steep hills which 
run out from the Pughraan Range shut in this fertile valley. Wo 
followed the path from the gorge to the village of Indikee, and 
halted on the plain immediately in rear of the heights which the 
72nd Highlanders and 5th Ghoorkas stormed on October 6th. It 
was across this plain that the enemy fled ; and, seeing how clear 
it is of all obstacles, one can well understand General Baker’s 
regret that he had not cavalry ready at hand to cut up the retreat- 
ing Afghans. If the nature of the ground had been better known 
to us, the loss of Nek* Mahomed’s force would have been much 
heavier. Turning back from Indikee, we retraced onr steps 
through the narrow, winding streets of the village, perched on the 
steep hillside with a roaring brook running through it, and struck 
the Bamian Rpad. This was followed for three miles into the 
heart of the valley, where nothing but wheat-fields and irrigated 
plots under water, or lying fallow for the plough, was seen. 
Then a bee-line was taken to the break in the hills to the cast, 
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and after a good gallop the northern snburbs of Cabnl were 
reached, and the road to Sherpur followed until Camp was gained. 
Such villagers as we had seen were quiet enough ; and if any 
sepoys were hidden away, they dW. not think it worth while to 
risk a shot at the General. Fanaticism seems at present incapable 
of producing a ghazi equal to the fear of meeting certain death. 

The dismantlement of tho Bala Ilissar has made such rapid 
progress, that within tho walls tho houses are now in ruins, all 
tho beams and wooden supports, as well as every scrap of timber 
of every kind, being in course of removal to Sherpur. We are 
looking forward to a severo winter ; find, however snug our quar- 
ters may be in the long ranges of barracks built here by Shore 
Ali, there will be much discomfort, not to say sickness, if firewood 
runs short. There are no forests fi’om which large supplies can be 
drawn: the hillsides all around being bare rock or shingly deposit 
Oil which no vegt tation can grow'. 

Some of the largo houses in the Bala Hissar, though now 
dosorted and partially demolished, show signs of luxury and com- 
fort which speak highly of tho pahis taken b) rich sirdars to enjoy 
life in their own rude way. The palace in W’hich Yakub Khan 
lived w'as fixrnished luxuriously, no doubt, in his estimation ; 
thick Persian carpets, bright-coloured rugs and dhtiirieg covering 
the floors ; while English-made tables, sideboards, and chairs 
wore ranged side by side with the usual Eastern jiillows, cushions, 
and rezins, which are the delight of indolent loungers. In one 
small room the ceiling was so closely hung with glass chandeliers 
that to move about was to risk a small shower of pendants falling; 
while the shades for the eandlos were of such brilliancy in light 
green and pink that the oflbet in the bright suiishiue was quite 
dazzling. “ Pearls and barbaric gold ” there were none to be 
seen, — they had been removed for sufe-kcc{)iug to his father-in- 
law’s house in the city, where the ladies of the harem were also 
lodged, — hut such gimcracks as usually light up the houses of the 
poorest classes in England were not wkuting. Cheap pictures in 
common gilded framus, the kind turned out by the thousand in 
Germany, all gaudy colours and painfully real, wore hanging .on 
the walls ; while a few well-executed portraits of Bussian oflBoors, 
in full uniform and bedecked with orders, were found scattered 
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about. These were all neatly framed in wood, and were so well 
got up that most probably they had been presents to Shere All 
from the Embassy, whose stay in Gabul gave rise to such serious 
results. One small picture Was discovered, which is certainly a 
groat curiosity. It is ])lainly the work of an Afghan artist, and 
carries us back to the disasters of 1841-42, when for a time our 
arms Buffered so serious a reverse. Tho subject of the drawing is 
an Afghan on horseback, in full splendour of gold-braided coat 
of many colours, enormous black Astrakan hat with its character- 
istic cone shape, small black boots peeping out of the white 
drapery of his wide-flowing ‘trouser, and the silver scabbard of 
his sword dangling at his side. His saddle is gorgeous in red 
and gold, while the trappings of his charger are bright with 
elaborate gilding. The horse is, in the language of heraldry, 
rampnni, while his rider sits proudly in tho saddle, staring out 
over the wide, wide world with an expression of haughty contemptj 
which is almost awe-inspiring. On tlie green foreground, 
which represents tho grassy sword of tho Cabul plain, a dog, 
abnormally developed in some particulars, gambols along, barking 
joyously (if the protrusion of a crimson tongue as big as his head 
means anything), and thoroughly crijoying his master’s triumph. 
What that triumph is has yet to bo told ! On tho flank of the 
horse, and so close as to be in danger of its heels, is the figure 
of a British officer, clad in tho bid Pandy uniform, with a muskot 
at the trail in his hand, and crouching in tho most abject terror. 
His face, that of a boy-Bubaltom, is turned upwards ; while his 
eye, full of fear and respect, is watching his Afghan conqueror 
with great inlentness. He is at the double, to keep up with the 
horse, and tho artist has cleverly depicted in figure and expression 
tho humiliation ho is undergoing. Nothing could bo finer than 
the contrast between the black-beardod Afghan, w :th his enormous 
pouting lips of a purple tinge, and staring eyes, and tho smooth 
boyish face, full of timidity, of tho unlucky Briton he is leading 
captive. Wo can afford to laugh at the picture, for “ the 
wheel has come full circle,” and tho subject now for an artist to 
draw would be an English Lancer, perfect in his array as a lily 
of the field, leading captive at his stirrup a typical Afghan (say 
Yakub Khan, for example) with a haltor round his nock and clad 
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in all thd Bimplicity of a dhotie. The picture I have described 
is a standing cuiiosity in Gamp, and is to be the nucleus of a 
future Cabul Picture GaUory. 

In Cabul the better class of boasts all present the same appear- 
ance outside : that of high brown mud walls, with one or two 
small doorways. Nothing can be more uninviting than these 
sun-baked walls, which, from the Mediterranean eastwards, 
always mark the residence of a Mussulman population. But 
within them there is much to atone for their forbidding exterior. 
Entering one of these large houses in the Bala Hissar some days 
ago, I found myself in an inner courtyard full 20 yards square. 
At cither end were sets of rooms with opeu verandahs in front, 
built of a framework of wood fitted in with biicks, and then 
carefully plastered over. The lower rooms were four or five foot 
above the level of the courtyard, and broad flights of stops led 
up to them. Every bit of wood used as supports or for partition 
walls had been carved and fretted with great skill, while the inner 
rooms were cut off from the glare outside by carved woodon 
screens, some of the patterns being extremely pretty. But the 
greatest wealth of oruamentatiou had been lavished above, in 
what wore the quartei's of the women. A handsome* wooden 
staircase, broad enough for four persons to walk abreast, led up 
to these ; and once on the higher level the change from the dull 
hrowu below was quite refreshing. There was the same repeti- 
tion of carved woodwork and open soroens ; but the inner walls 
were gay with frescoes in every colour, the plaster licing covered 
with native designs of scroll-work, filled in with birds of startling 
plumage and flowers of hues to shattip tho rainbow. The ceilings 
and cornices were similarly adorned, the latter being sot with 
mirrors in long narrow strips of Toi’ioas sixes. The recesses for 
lamps and the lintels of tho doors had all sliarcd in the general 
ornamentation, and to its inmates the zenana must have seemed 
a triumph of artistic skill. All was deserted now, not oven a 
door remaining on its hinges. The cni-ved work was smashed 
as if some rocUcss soldier bad thrust his rifle-stock through it ; 
the bits of mirror wore starred with stray blows, and the plaster 
had been broken from the walls as the woodwork had boon lorn 
away. The wood from the staircases loading to the roof, tho 
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favourite evening gossiping place of the sirdars, ladies, and 
attendants, had’ all hcen carried away, and the gaping holes 
through which the sunlight poured wore eloquent of desolation. 
And it is a desolation well deserved, for it was in just such a 
house, with courtyard and pleasant upper rooius (perhaps not so 
elaborately decorated, tlie whitewash covering the beauties of the 
frescoes) that Gavagnari was lodged. The Bala liissar may at 
last meet with the foto which it deserved, and narrowly escaped, 
when Pollock was master of Cabnl in 1842 ; and soon not one 
mud wall may remain to stare its neighbour out of countenance. 
The large godowns in the Upper Fortress are still full of powder 
— nearly a million pounds ;• but, with this exception, the place 
has been cleared of all its warlike stores. The excavations at 
the Residency are still carried on, but the remains of our officers 
have not been found. Two English watches wei'e unearthed a 
few days ago : one had stopped at 2.45 p.m., and the other at 
8.15 P.M. 


!)fft Noremhrr. 

There seems to be an impression gaining ground outside that 
the arra;f here has been rather tardy in its work of vengeance, and 
has not fulfilled its mission in so bloodthirsty a way as might 
have been expected. Much, however, has had to he done in the 
clearing of the Shutargardnn, laying in stores for the winter, and 
making inquiry quietly into the probable intention of the scattered 
regiments. It would not have been adwsnblc to alarm such of 
the .Afghan sepoys as had left their homes in Cabul and the villages 
near, and we have, therefore, hitherto only pickc'd out a few of 
the worst cliaracters and hanged them as an “ enoonragcmSnt to 
the others.” Seeing that no general action was taken in thoroughly 
searching such villages ns were close at hand, the disbanded 
soldiers have returned in many instances to their homes, and now 
that we have some of the muster-rolls of the regiments in our 
possession, we have suddenly begun to sweep into the not of the 
Military Commission every one against whom suspicion exists. 
Flying parties of cavalry are sent out, some with sealed orders, to 
bring in such men as have been marked down by informers eager 
to earn the rewards offered for the apprehension of guilty persons. 
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and yesterday a swoop was made into the Chardeh Valley, only- 
two or three miles from Gamp. The village of Indikee and its 
neighbours sent out most of their armed men to fight against us, 
and for the last month they have blen revelling in fancied security, 
in the belief that their misdeeds were unknown. They have just 
been rudely a\Nnkened from their pleasant dream. On Friday 
evening the 3rd Sikhs, 5th Punjab Cavalry, and two mountain 
guns of the Kohat llattery were warned for service with General 
Baker for the morrow, but their destination was kept a secret. 
There arc so many chamiols by which information may leak out 
that if it had been slated whither* they were bound, some kind 
friends of the Afghans, who are favourably received in Camp, 
might have given warning to the men whose lives were in danger. 
General Baker formed up the troops outside the walls of the 
cantonments at daybreak yesterday morning, and at once moved 
off through the suburbs of Cabnl to the gorge through which the 
river enters the city. The road to the left was taken after 
Dehmazung village had been passed just beyond tho gorge, and 
the eu\ airy pushing on formed a cordon round Indikee. In my 
last letter I described tho village, which General Koherls visited 
three days ago. It is comniiiudcd from several points ob the hill- 
'side, and at one of these the two guns were posted ready to open 
fire if rchisLanco were ofl'ered. There was, however, no thought 
of fighting: the village was taken quite by surprise, and the 
headmen came out in fear and trt raiding as General Baker and 
the 3rd Sikhs marched up. The headmen were brielly told that 
all seiroys heloiigiiig to tlie Afghan army must bo brought out and 
surrendered. They were givcu live minutes to 2 )roduoe the men, 
the threat of a forcible search, with, perhaiis, worse to follow, 
giving point to the request. In a very few minutes they brought 
forward thirty men, unanned, and with no Uniform on their backs, 
and these were at once made prisoners. The General had a list 
in which the names of certain sepoys known to be in Indikee 
were entered ; and, upon calling this over, several were found to 
be missing. The maliks oxjdaincd that twenty-t^o sepoys were 
absent in various directions, and promised faithfully to bring them 
into Shorpur when they should return. This promise was accepted, 
and the dis rmami^ut of the vill‘'.*n) then liew u The nrd.^rs were 
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Ulat all arms, even to the knives bo commonly worn by Afghans, 
shonld be laid at the door of every house before our sepoys 
entered. This was done, the whole place being divided into three 
parts : two companies of Sikhtf were sent to each section to collect 
the weapons. Wherever the arms were not before the doors the 
houses were searched, and in such a manner that but few weapons 
could remain hidden. Indikeo having made itself so particularly 
obnoxious, was further punished by a fine of 1,300 maunds of 
grain and 800 loads of hhnosa being levied upon it. This quantity 
of grain and forage was ordered to be delivered in Sherpur within 
a week, and two headmen w'ere taken as hostages for the duo 
fulfilment of the bargain. In case of their failing to carry out 
the order, the village will bo burnt to the ground. Other villages 
which had shared in the guilt of indikee were then visited, and 
eighteen more Afghan soldiers taken. Many of these belong to 
the Herat regiments, and answered to their names when called 
upon. They fell into rank at the word of command ; and, when 
“ right about face ” was called out, preparatory to marching back 
to Sherpur, obeyed with alacrity. All the arms taken were 
humbly carried into camp by the villagers, escorted by our sepoys 
and sowan, much to the edification of such Cabulis as were met 
upon the road. The raid was altogether a very successful ene : 
and if all the towers in the Chardch Valley are blown up as a 
pendant to the excursion, the villagers will have been taught a 
severe lesson. To-day the maliks, true to their word, brought 
in between twenty and thirty sepoys, many of the latter marching 
quietly in, and surrendering themselves as calmly as if they were 
our own soldiers who had overstayed their leave and expected a 
slight punishment. What their fato is likely to be, appears>&om 
the result of the sitting of the Military Commission to-day. 
Sixteen prisoners wertf brought up, and eleven of these will bo 
hanged to-morrow morning. Five poor wretches, kkalassies 
belonging to the Artillery, were released, as there was nothing to 
inculpate them. We soem at last to have got hold of certain 
sepoys who weri> concerned in the first outhmak in the Bala Hissar. 
They do not attempt to conceal their names, or those of the 
regiments to which they belong, and hoar their sentence of death 
as stoically as if each man were a Spartan. It makes one ex- 
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as;^rated to see the rank and file of these 'wretches being marched 
off to execution, while their leaders are stUl at large, and but few 
of the Cabul rabble have been brought to account. One grows 
sick of hanging ten common meif a day ; and there is already a 
•talk of an amnesty being shortly proclaimed — only ringleaders and 
certain marked men being excepted. There will be no difficulty, 
I imagine, in the future in capturing a few score sepoys if the 
executions have to be begun over again, as the muster-rolls give 
very fully the names and residences of the sepoys. The rolls are 
framed somewhat on the Indian pattern, and are fairly complete. 
One is the crack regiment, called the “ Asuidcr Regiment,” and 
these men are still at largo «ith agood rifles in their hands. 
Perhaps they may have courage enough to die as soldiers, fighting 
openly, rather than come to tin end on tht scaffold. 

We are unhappy in our minds as to our winter line of com- 
munications, our hopes of the road to Guudamak being secured 
by the meeting of Ooueral Macplierson’s and Geueral Charles 
Gough’s forces having siiddeuiy dropped below zero. II is difficult 
to auderstiiud what has occurred : but the most Important step in 
our recent operations hits certainly been iieuiialized in souio way. 
Whether it is divided authority, — Ocuoral lluborts on the Cabul 
side being unable to give orders to General Bright on the Gun- 
damuk line so long as the latter reueiins senior in army rank, — or 
some local exigency, is not at aU clear ; but this much is only too 
plainly evident, that the force under General Charles Gough, after 
joining hands with our brigade at Kata Kung, four miles west of 
Jugdulluck, has fallen back upon Jugdulluck, while General 
Maepherson has mai'ched down the Tezin river to the Lnghman 
country. Consequently we have been cut off again from the 
Khyber Force for several days. We are most anxious to ensure 
the safety of our postal and telegraphic Iflie through the bolt of 
mountains which shuts, us off from our reinforcements if we chance 
to need them. Besides, wu are anxious to seiid our sick and 
wounded back to India before the full rigour of winter comes upon 
them hero ; and, with snow likely to fall early in December, there 
is not much time to spare. General Maepherson, on his pdrt^ has 
crossed the Cabul rivw at a point where, it is said, a pile-bridge 
could be easily bnilt, and has explored the Lughman Valley at 
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its western end. Shortness of snpplies is given as his reason for 
leaving Kata Sung. He has found a good road running for 
•80 or 40 miloB over nearly a hill country ; but whether it will be 
of service is quite another matter, which may bo dealt with when 
we have one route open. The troops with him are needed here,* 
as one or two local punitive expeditions have to be sent out ; and 
he has therefore been recalled. The Luttabund route is to be 
adopted as the one best calculated to bo followed to Jugdullnpk, 
and tho Pioneers will be left behind to make it practicable. Blast- 
ing powder is being sent up to the Kotal, and the work will, it is 
thought, soon be accomplished. In the meantime, General Hugh 
Gough has left Sherpur to, arrange for all the posts between 
'LuVkshuni and SugiluWick. heVng Thwe was no oppoR\t\on 

to the advance from Gundamak beyond a few shots fired by a knot 
of men near Jugdulluck ; the only damage they inflicted was the 
wounding of one of tho Guides’ horses. 

IWi Noremher, 

The last few days have been remarkable for the trial and execu- 
tion of no less than forty-nine prisoners, nearly all of whom were 
sepoys belonging to the Herat regiments which attacked the 
Kesidency. As already mentioned. General Baker captured forty- 
eight men in the Chardeh villages in his excursion of the 8th ; 
and others were brought in by the headmen in fulfilment of their 
promise. In all, eighty-nine were tried by tho Military Commission; 
and of these, eleven, twenty-eight, and ten were hanged on the 
10th, 11th, and 12th instant. The remainder were released, as 
they were able to give a fairly satisfactory account of themselves, 
two only being retained, as they have promised to lead our sodlich 
parties to villages whore men are still lying hidden. These two 
men were to have been hanged this morning, and were only 
reprieved at the last moment. Every opportunity was given 
to these Afghan sepoys to explain their actions, and such lame 
stories as wore invented were easy of disproof. Their maliks 
stated what mep were absent from the villages, and whether they 
were vfith their regiments, or away at distant points during Sep- 
tetnber and October. The muster-rolls in our possession showed 
the rank and regiment of the men, and in no case did the prisoners 
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deny their .identity. Such as were released were either poor 
wretches like gxia-khalaii»ie», or sepoys, who could show that 
they were nowhere near Gahul fronj September 1st to October 8th, 
and could not consequently have shared in the attack upon the 
Embassy, the battle of Gharasia, or the fight on the Oabul Heights. 
These wholesale executions were mainly intended as a punishmeni; 
to such as disregarded the Proclamation issued at Zerghun Shahr 
by General Koberts on October 3rd, and it is now thought an 
example, severe enough, has been made. The Afghan army, or 
such of it as exists, must see that wo were thoroughly in earnest 
in threatening with death all who chose to appear as rebels against 
the then Amir, in whose name we were advancing. Of course the 
iuBtant men came in and surrendered, putting themselves at our 
mercy, the task of hanging them became a very ungracious one 
— if they had only been guilty of contesting an advance. To-daj, 
therefore, an amnesty was issued, under which all of this latter 
class were pardoned on condition of surrendering their arms. 
The following is the full text of the amnesty : — 


Proclamation of Notemher 12rn, 1879. 

“ To all whom it may concern. On the 12th of October a Pro- 
clamation was issued, in which I offered a reward for the sur- 
render of any persona who had fought against the British troops 
sineo the 3rd of .September, and had thereby become rebels against 
the Amir Yakub Khan. I have now received information which 
tends to show that some at least of those who shared in the 
opposition encountered by the British troops during their 
advance on Cabal, were led to do so by a belief that the Amir 
was a prisoner in my camp, and had called upon the soldiery and 
people of Cabul to rise on his behalf. Such persons, although 
euemicB to the British Government, were not rebels against their 
own sovereign, and the great British Government does not seek 
for vengeance against enemies who no longer resist. It may bo 
that few only of those who took up arms were thuf led away by 
the statement of evil-minded men, but rather than punish the 
innocent with the guilty, I am willing to believe that all were alike 
deceived. On behalf of the British Government, therefore, I 
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proclaim a free and complete amnesty to aU persons who have 
fonght against the British troops since tho Srd of September, 
provided that they now give up any arms in their possession and 
return to their homes. Tho dffer of reward for the surrender of 
such persons is now withdrawn, and they will not, for the future, 
be molested in any way on account of their opposition to the 
British advance. But it must be clearly understood that the 
benefit of this amnesty does not extend to any one, whether 
soldier or civilian, who was concerned, directly or indirectly, in 
tho attack upon the Besidency, or who may hereafter be found 
in possession of any property belonging to members of the 
Embassy. To such persons no mercy will be shown. Further, 
1 hold out no promise of pardon to those who, well knowing the 
Amir’s position in the British camp, instigated tho troops and 
people of Cabul to take up arms against the British troops. They 
have boon guilty of wilful rcbcUion against tho Amir’s authority, 
and they will be considered and treated as rebels wherever they 
may be found.” 

, It was not to be expected that clemency would bo extended to 
such men as joined in the actual attack upon the Bcsidcucy, or to 
the leaders, who misled the sepoys afterwards, by declaring that 
the Amir was an unwilling prisoner in our hands, and was calling, 
from his captivity, upon all true Mussulmans to rcsisi the British, 
and release him from the hands of his own and his country’s 
enomies. As we have ha'd daily to wetch tho string of men 
passing along under escort to the Bula Hissar, many a keen 
regret has been felt that leaders like Nek Mahomed and 
Eushdil Khan have not been in their ranks. Tho den^an- 
our of the men hanged has, in all cases, been one of stolid 
indifference : they aAiepted their fate as a matter of course, 
and, when surrounded by the bayonets of the Highlanders, 
tried to keep up a. semblance of soldierly bearing, by marching 
in time and keeping shoulder to shoulder. But that one re- 
members the . bitter treachery we have come to punish, and 
can almost look down from the foot of the scaffold into the pit 
in which the bodies of our brave Guides are lying, one might 
feel pity for the wretches whose fanaticism has put their hea da 
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into the noose. There were no extra precautions taken, even 
when twenty-eight men had to he hanged; a small guard of 
fifty men under a commissioned ofiScer was told off from one of 
the British regiments, and the prfsoners were marched off in 
the usual way. They apparently .never thought of attempting 
to escape; and Cabul is sq cowed by the military law it is 
now enjoying, that its rabble population has not spirit enough 
loft to cry “ a rescue.” Nothing can be quieter than the city, 
which has always been so notorious fur bloodshed and tur- 
bulence : the shadow of the scaffold is over it, and not one 
among the ruffians who throng its narrow streets, and hide in its 
filthy purlieus, but feels its influence.. They have hitherto traded 
upon our known weakness — the worship of the quality of mercy, 
— and it is only now that they understand the new principle of 
retribution wo have introduced into our policy. Like Pollock, 
General Itubcrts might have destroyed their bazaar and left Cabul 
to its fate ; but whether we withdraw again or not, there will be 
tho talo of lives taken by our hangmen still to bo counted over in 
the city and thu villages ; and who knows yut what powerful names 
may not top tho list ? 

The work of tho Special Commission dealing with the Massacre 
and intrigues of the Ministers has so far progressed, that, in a 
few days, I believe, tho rejKjrt will bo ready. Each of the mem- 
hers — Colonel Muogregor, Ur. Bellew. and Ilyat Khan — is writing 
a report ; and from tho three will bo framed a final one, to be 
submitted to tho Coverumeut, with such recommendations as 
General lioborts and his advisers may deem fit to moke. The 
chief interest, of course, attaches to the Amir, whose fate now 
hangs in the balance. That be will at least be deported to India 
seems beyond doubt. What punislunent will be meted out to the 
Mustanfi, the Wazir, Yahiya Khan, and ZAikariah Khan, cannot 
of course bo estimated ; but if the evidence against them of 
inciting tho rebel regiments to continue in arms is at all clear, 
they ought certainly not to bo spared. They see day by day how 
unyielding we ore in carrying out the work wo havp undertaken ; 
and, if guilty, they must uneasily count their beads while calcu- 
lating tho chances of ultimate escape. The amnesty is so framed 
that they do not at present come within its scope, and they cannot 
tell the exact evid' ne 1 which h® ho»ii forthconiinj» *>s t.o their 
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intrigues. They are closely guarded, and all access to them will 
be forbidden until their sentence is pronounced. There is one 
prisoner in the row of tents where our captives are confined who 
is to be treated to-morrow to the smart punishment of fiiity lashes, 
• and his case is a peculiar one. , When the (rhilzais aud their allies 
were investing the Shutargardan, Colonel Money received a jirgnh 
who proposed certain terms which I have before characterized as 
absurd. The tribes proposed, first, that the force then in Shutar- 
gardan should retire to Ali Kheyl, the Ghilzais finding carriage 
for their stores and giving hostages as a guarantee of good faith. 
This was declined, and they then made a similar proposition, 
giving Kushi as the destination of the troops instead of Ali Khoj-1. 
On this also being rejected, the jirgah said that on promise of 
payment of two lakhs of rupees they would disperse the tribes. 
This was laughed at by Colonel Money and Dr. Bcllew, and the 
jiryuh were dismissed. One Ghilzai chief, losing his temper, 
said : — “ Very well, to-morrow morning we will eome and cut all 
your throats.” This part of the programme did not come off, 
and this man had afterwards the audacity to come into Camp 
here, no doubt to see how we were progressing. Ho was recognized 
and arrested, and to-morrow he will be sent back to his tribe well 
scored with the lash. He will, perhaps, use greater discretion in 
future. While on this matter of the Shutargardan investment, 
it is worth mentioning that one section of the tribes has been 
punished in a maimer that may rather astonish their ■ chiefs. 
When it was believed that the telegraph line would be perma- 
nently laid to Cabul from Ali Kheyl, large quantities of timber were 
purchased from local malUfi, one section (the Ahmed Kheyls, I 
believe) supplying Its. 6,000 worth. They had been paicT half 
this sum ; but as they broke faith by joining the other tribesmen 
during the late disturbances. General lloberts lias sanctioned the 
confiscation of the Bs. 3,000 still duo to them. This will be a 
heavy fine, aud is a ready mode of punishing them. The cost of 
la 3 dng the line from Ali Kheyl westwards to within a few miles of 
Dobnndi was over Bs. 20,000, and nearly all the wire aud posts 
have been carried off by the hillmen — a costly experiment to us, 
which it is to be hoped will not be repeated. 

Weare now rejoicing in the probable opening of the road from here 
to Jncrdnllnck, as arrangements have been made by General Hugh 
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Gough for the garrlBOning of the posts. Our quarters in barracks 
uo not qnito ready, and such a sudden access of cold as that now 
experienced is difficult to withstand in the light tents onr men 
have to live in. Yesterday there weJe signs from the early morn- 
ing that some change was threatening, the snn being obscured by 
a haze which, in the eyes of the natives,' meant snow. Late in 
the afternoon one of the local hhak-ha<h, or small dust-storms, 
swept over Camp, and this was followed by light rain, just sufficient 
to lay the dust. A great fall of temperature occurred, which 
drove us to seek the warmtlj of poshteens and over-coats, and just 
before sunset sleet began to drift dowri. For about an hour it fell, 
not very heavily however, and soon ‘the whole cantonment was 
whitened over. The* lulls about were all obscured by light clouds, 
which closed down upon the plain, and we began to fear heavy 
snow would full. Fortunately, however, for our comfort, it cleared 
up soon after six o’clock ; but a sbiirp frost set iu, and the night 
was Iiittcrly cold, water freeziug even in our tents. To-day the 
sky was as blue and clear as iu .Inne. and the frozen sleet soon 
disappeared us the sun shone out. In sheltered places little 
patches of white are still sewn, while the Pughmun mountaiiiB 
are covered with snow, .^n early uud soMwe winter is expected 
from this sudden change, althougli it is possible two or three weeks 
of l)riglit genial sunshine may still he in store for us before the 
real winter snow-fall covers the country. A flying column, made 
up from General Laker's hrigud<', W'as to have started for Ghazni 
on the 15th, General Iloberts iu person siccompanjing it; hut it 
is probable that the expedition will now W postponed. It would 
involve grout liardshijis to march troops between 80 and 90 miles 
ex 2 )oscd to sleet and snow stonn.s ; and as the chief object of the 
journey would be to secure food and forage, other means may, 
pcrliaps, ho found to gain the end in view, * The proclamation of 
an amnesty will give confidence to xillngors at a distance, who may 
now be temiitcd to bring iu supplies. 

There has not been much e.\citcmcnt in Gamp apart from the 
news of a skirmish at Doabu, in which the CTtli Ijad, at last, a 
chance of distinguishing themselves. Wo shall only gain parti- 
culars of this little fight, which has cost ns four kiilccl and five 
wounded, when General Maci>herson comes in on the 11th. 
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at Doaba — Narrow Escape of Captain Poole’s Company — Defeat of the Safis. 

' Sherfur, Nor ember. 

The fall of alcct on the evening of the 11 th led us to holieve that 
severe weather might be setting in ; but, to our sur^mse, the same 
genial days which delighted ns before ' have returned ; and after 
three sharp nights, in which a cheerful lire in a wallod building 
would have been very welcome, we arc hoping that winter will 
spare us farther inclemency at least for two or three weeks. The 
Ghazni expedition may, 1 think, bo looked upon as abandoned ; 
and we are trusting to local sirdars to bring us in the largo supplies 
of forage which wo were going out to seek. Advances in hard 
cash are made to these men, so that they may go out with the 
practical evidence of our willingness to buy up all the hhmmi in 
the country, and from Daoud Shah downwards they promise us 
great things in the way of supplies. As I said iu a late h'ttcr, 
the question of forage is the most pressing, os, once tlie gi-ound is 
covered with snow, tho scanty supply of grass which now comes in 
will be entirely cut off. From Kobistan, the Logar and Ch'krdoh 
Valleys, and the villages in the Cahul plain eastwards to Butkhak, 
we have drawn some thousands of maunds ; * but with the horses 
of the 9 th Lancers, three native regiments, and two batteries of 
Artillery, as well as the mules of two mountain batteries, to bo kept 
in good condition, and all the transport animals to he fed, the con- 
sumption is enormous. Pressed hay would be worth its weight in 
silver if we could only got it hero ; but, of course, we might as 
well long for sea-coal fires. One sees much written of what ought 
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to bo done by armies advancing from India into Afghanistan, and 
the slowness of our marches is sometimes criticized very rabidly ; 
but the critics seem to forget that we have no railways upon our 
lines of communication, and that we are asked to make war in 
almost as rude a way as the barbaric hordes which swept to and 
from India centuries ago. Barring our weapons and ammunition 
— and even here we have been served uith Gatling guns that wiU 
not work — we have but the old means of advance : the camels, 
mules, and ponies, which have been time-honoured carriers since 
the days of Alexander ; and we have them in such small numbers, 
that the loss of evpn 100 is a serious matter. Wo feed them as 
the old warriors fed their beasts of .burden — on such corn and 
forage as we can get ; but whereas they appropriated every maund 
that was to be found, and asked no questions, we pay exorbitant 
prices, dealing as traders, and nut as conquerors, with the people. 
Civilization has done this much, that it has shown there are ways 
by which forage for a mouth can be carried in so small a compass 
that it is but little oiicumbrauce ; but wc reap no benefit from the 
discovery, and are thrown into a by-no-inenus fertile country to do 
us best wc cun with such siqiphcs as may be forthcoming. The 
very hackeries which ply along the road from .Thelum to Jumrood 
groan out reproaches against the civilization which permits them 
to linger out their lives ; and every grass-cutter's pony, half hidden 
by his huge huiidle of worthless straw, or burnt-up grass, kicks 
against the absurd inicks vvhieh force him to do as his ancestors 
did — feU'li and curry bulky loads of which he himself eats nearly 
half. We could do mighty deeds, and march mighty distances, 
were it not that our traus])ort equipment is usually x — an unknown 
quantity, which can never he relied upon. In the morning x may 
equal the equivalent of 10,000 camels ; in the evening it may be 
9,500 ; after six inoiitha' ciiiupaigiiing it may be 500. Wo have 
not merely to forage for the chargers of our fighting men — we 
have to feed the very animals which carry the forage, and carry it 
often in its bulkiest form. If wc had merely to do the latter, we 
might trust to the country, especially where the local baggage 
animals arc used for carriage. A Cavalry Brigade that could 
carry its own forage — and such a brigade could he creuteJ if 
advantage were taken of the principle which reduces bulk to ono- 
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tweatieth or even less — ^wonld be so powerful an aid to an 
adyancing force, that delays would be alnuost unknown. There 
would be no question, as there is now, of sending back regiments 
to pasturing-grounds ; there 'would be the means of sustaining 
them always at hand. A pony that now carries a load which a 
horse can eat in a day, could carry food for twenty days. A 
trooper could strap his forage to his saddle as he now does 
his gram -bag. We might take many a hint from the nomads 
of Central Asia — perhaps the horsemen who can travel long 
distances, and keep their horses always equal to the work, better 
than any other race in the world. The Turoamau carries with 
him, in the ingenious shape of small balls of food, such con-« 
oentrated nourishment, that his horse never flags in a sixty-mile 
ride ; and if he can do this in his own rude way, and be inde- 
pendent of passing supplies, we, with elaborate huy-prcsses and 
chemical processes, might surely put ourselves at least ou his 
level. I have been led into this dissertation chiefly hy reason of 
the proposed splitting up of our cavalry brigade. It is said that 
the 12th Bengal Cavalry will probably remain for the winter in 
the Jellalabod Valley, where forage is fairly plentiful ; and it is 
also possible that another cavalry regiment will be scut &om our 
camp here to join them. We all regret that the cavalry which 
has been with us during the march upon Cabal should have to be 
sent hack even for three or four months ; and yet what can be 
done ? 150,000 mounds of lihoom (chopped straw) is the estimate 
made by the Commissariat Department of the quantity of forage 
required from the 1st of November to the end of Match, and we 
have only gathered in between 15,000 and 20,000 mauui^. The 
deficiency is so great that, unless the sirdars wo are now employing 
as purchasing agents keep their pledges, onr cavalry must starve or 
be sent back. Besides, we -have been busy in providing the army 
with several hundred yabooe as transport animals. These yahoos 
will have to be fed during the winter, in addition to the mules and 
camels we brought up with us from All Kheyl ; there wore not 
many certain^, for we did wonders in the way of moving with 
litUe carriage. It may seem trifling, with passing events, to grow 
eloquent upon so dry a subject as hay ; but in warfare, such as i 
we are engaged in, cavalry are so indispensable, that their position 
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sbonld be fairly reprosected. We bear of bay-preaaes being made 
for the Candahar Force, but we do not want to be encumbered 
with those. Conld not the forage, ready compressed, be sent to 
ns withent further trouble ? 

The convoy of sick and wounded, which left Sherpur to-day, 
was made np of fifty-two Europeans, seventy-two native soldiers 
and followers, and eight officers. There were also a number of 
timo-oxpired men, and a sufficient escort was sent to take care of 
the convoy as far as ilutkhak, whence the 12th Bengal Cavalry 
and the 28th Native Infantry will he detailed to see them through 
the mountainous country lying between the Cabnl plain and the 
Jcllnlabad Valley. All the clephants> here have also been sent 
away to General Bright's force, ns we arc not likely to want them 
until tho spring, and they would have probably died off when the 
snow came. The convoy wUl do the distance to Poshawur by eaqr 
marches, and every precaution will be taken against possible 
attacks in the Pusses that have to be gone through. The sick have 
not been sent away a day too soon, ns the cold nights hero are 
very trying to weakly men. The liospitnl quarters in the barracks 
are now ready, and arc very comfortable. Such invalids as are 
only suffering from slight uilnieiits are now in the rooms, the 
strong mud walls of which set at defiance the cold which 
penetrated so easily tho thin canvas of the tents. 

Further examination of the Luttnbund route has shown that a 
good road can be made with very Utile trouble, the difficult bits 
near tho Kolal being avoided by a slight diversion. Scarcely any 
blasting will be needed, and ns this kind of skilled labour is 
goncraJly very protracted and tiresome, the saving of much 
valuable time is a great ronsideratiou. The Pioneers will be 
enabled to rotnm to Sherpur to tiuish their linos and to carry out 
such defonsh'o works on tho Bemaru Heights as may bo thought 
nocessary. Those works will probably be on n largo scale, so far 
as the general design goes ; but tho immediate work to bo done 
will be tho building of block-houses, or towers, where the picqnets 
can ho posted under shelter from the cold wind \vhich sweeps 
across the ridgo. Three or four touts nro now pitched on the 
• heights; hut it is very trying, especially for native troops, to do 
Bcntry-go in such an exposed spot. An enemy would scarcely 
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venture to attack the Camp from the north, us they would have to 
cross a level, grassy plain, on which the cavalry would have them 
at their meicy. The long, shallow W'azirahud lake, bordered by 
marshy ground, shuts in this plain to the north, a spur from the 
Pughman range again bounding the lake btUl further to the north. 
The maldan is now used as a polo-ground, or for giving our horses 
a gallop ; while the lake affords wild-fowl shooting fur sportsmen 
lucky enough to have guns and cartridges. 

There has not been much to excite us in Camp lately, except 
two slight shocks of earthquake yesterday ; and us the executions 
have fur the present ceased, there seems fulling upon us that fatal 
period of inactivity which • always follows successful movements 
against an enemy who runs away after the first brush, lint ono 
anploasant incident has occurred, and it has been made the most 
of. Wo have had a Court of Inquiry, and the sulyect thereof has 
been nothing less than “ ati'ocities.” In a letter from the cor- 
respondent of the Civil (tml Militari/ GnsHle appeared a para- 
graph in which “a noble corps ” was said to have disgraced itself 
by burning alive the wounded Afghans left behind by their friends 
on the Charusia Heights. The paragraph implied, from the con- 
text, that the 72nd Highlanders had been guilty of this cruelty ; 
but, on inquiry being made, i)r. Bourke, tlie correspondent of the 
Lahore paper, said that, although he had nut named the regiment, 
it was the men of the fith Ghourkns who had burned the Afghan 
wounded. This was the tirst General lioborts had heard of any 
such occurrence, as Dr. Bunrku had made no report on the sub- 
ject, although he had drawn a highly-coloured picture of the scene 
in his letters. Thu General at once ordered a court to assemble 
and to take uvidcnco, nut merely to clear the good name df the 
72ud, but to investigate the charge against the Uhoorkas. The 
President of the Court was Major Pratt, of the 5th Punjab 
Infantry. Being a closed court, it has not, of course, transpired 
what evidence was taken ; but I believe the following are the facts 
of tho cases of cruelly said to have taken place. When the 
heights were cleared by the general rush of General Baker’s troops, 
th(! AfgliaiiH IcTt their dead on the ground as well us soieral men 
wounded at close quarters. A Ghiairku was seen stooping near 
one of the lattt r ; and when Dr. Bourke, with the ambulance, 
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came np, it was found that the Afghan, who had been shot 
through the breast and almost disembowelled by a bayonet thrust 
or slash from a kookrie, had had his clothes set on fire. A box of 
matches was lying near the body. The man was in extremis, and 
was said to bo insensible ; and by Dr. Bourke’s orders a European 
soldier shot him through the head. Another Afghan lying near 
had also his white clothing Kmouldcring, and ho was shot in a 
similar way. This seems to be the plain truth abont the affair, 
which baa been OMiggcrated into tho wholesale burning alive of 
wounded men. The Glioorkas know tho superstitious dread 
among Mussnlmans of any part of ‘their body being destroyed 
after death ; and, on the face of it, tllere is the probability of a 
lighted niateh having l)ecn applied to the elothts fif men seemingly 
dead, in order to send tlu'ir souls to perdition. The passions of 
the (ihoorkas haio also been highly inllained by a story which 
reached Ali Kheyl from Oabnl, that a (Ihoorka. with the Guides’ 
escort, was led throngli the city streets witli his face blackened, 
was horribly tortured, and afterwards burned alive. They believed 
fervently in this story, and, as 1 hare said, they may have thought 
to kill tho .Afghans in the next world as well ns this. No one in 
th(' force would seek to be an apologist for such cruel acts as 
burning alive, dclils'rntely and systeinaticnlly, tho wounded men of 
an enemy even so cruel as arc the Afghans ; but the reflections oast 
upon tho 72nd Highlanders and npon General Iloberts himself, as 
letting such acts go nnpnuishcd, arc as unjust as they are absurd. 
The General knew nothing whatever of the incident until his 
attention was called to it in the newspapers, and his action then 
was prompt enough. I understand that lie has now called upon Dr. 
Bourke to give his roasons for not reporting the nialtor officially. 

* IG/k November. 

Yesterday Sir Frederick Iloberts and Brigadier-General Baker 
rode over to Kutkhak, where Brigadier-General Macjiherson is 
encamped after his late excursion in the Tagao country. There 
have been so many movements of troops in the Cabul plain lately, 
that tlie only escort the General tliought it necessary to take with 
him was six sowars of the 5th Punjab Cavalry. Since the first 
brigade marched to Buthhah on the Ist instant, the villagcTs in the 
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plain and in the lower Logar Valley, which runs down from the 
Sang-i-Nawishta defile, have seen small parties of cavalry con- 
stantly on the move backwards and forwards, and within the last 
few days have watched the 23rd Honeers encamped on tho banks 
of tho Logar and the long convoy of sick nnd wounded march along 
on the way to India. There have been so many evidences of our 
presence, that any unruly tribesmen or disbanded sepoys have wisely 
kept very quiet. Tho road may bo considered safe, even for a 
solitary traveller ; the telegraph wire has hitherto been scrupulously 
respected ; and our foraging parties have never been molested. 

Wo were, of course, anxious to learn some particulars of tho 
late skirmish, in which a company of the (>7th had come to close 
quarters with tho Safis ; nnd, leaving the invalid ramp, we passed 
up to tho head-quarters of tho Ist Itrigado near the village walls. 
Sir Frederick Koberts heard the details of the affair from General 
Maepherson os well as an account of the work done by tho Brigade 
in opening up communication with tho Kbybor J''orce. I may 
hero incidentally state that Sir F. Roberts lias now received the 
local rank of Lieutenant-Goneral, and commands alt the troops in 
Eastern Afghanistan, Jumrood being tho point in the I'cshnwur 
direction to which his power of control I'xtonds. Some severe 
strictures have boon passed upon those who have hitherto had 
tho supreme control of tho foi-cc operating from Pesbnwur, and 
tho answer given to those is that General Bright's advanced 
Brigade was a “flying column.” If that were so, how was it that 
it took twenty-four days to “ fly ” from Jellalabad to Kata Sung, a 
distance of about sixty miles? Surely its wings must have boon 
clipped by Transport or Commissariat scissors, in which case it 
would cense to be a fljing column at all, and would drop dwn to 
tho lower level of a sedate brigade moving two nnd a half miles a 
day, sleeping coinfortobly in tents, and living on tho fat of tho 
land. But in that case there should have been supplies suificient 
to have justified the stay of the troops at Kata Sung, and so to 
have secured tho road. General Maepherson had of course no 
supplies with his force, as everything is being gathered into 
Slierpnr for the winter ; and he could not stay at Kata Sung, but 
had to try and find food nortli of the Ciibul river. Here accord- ' 
iuf'ly came in the story of the roconnaissanco northward into 
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Tagao and of the collision with the Safis. Tho bed of the Cahul 
riTcr lies about ten znUes north of Kata Sung, Sei Baba, and the 
Luttabund Kotal, its direction being due east and west. From 
tho vast pile of mountains which shut out the Gabul plain 
from Gundamak high spurs run down towards the river, and 
among those the Tezin stream, with two or throe small tributaries, 
finds its way. When General Maephorson found that the force he 
had como to moot at Kata Sung had withdrawn, he turned off to 
the north, and proceeding down the bod of tho Tcziii stream for 
six or seven miles, reached the banli^s of tho Cabul. He encamped 
at Sirobi, and on the 8th, resolved to ‘cross the river to the village 
of Naghloo, on the opposite bank, two utiles higher up. Tho natives 
had reported that a good road was in existence on the northern side 
of the Gabnl from that point, and that it had been regularly used as 
the military convoy route between Gabnl and Jellalabad. General 
Maephorson found, witliout much difficulty, a ford over tho Gabul, 
which is hero a stream nith a strong current travelling very rapidly on 
account of the descent of 4,0()0foet, which tho river makesfrom Gabnl 
to .Tellalabad. Like all fords, however, in the Gabul rivor, this 
crossing-place was found to have its dangers, the least divergence 
from the narrow roadwaj’ — if tho word can bo used where there 
is no dry land — jdunging men and horses into deep water. The 
fatal experience of tho 10th Hussars at Jellalabad last spring was 
remembered, and ropes wore stretched across tho stream by which 
the men were guided. This marked the road to be taken and 
minimized the danger. On the evening of tho 8th half the force had 
crossed to Naghloo without any accident, except that Lieutenants 
Forbes and Maegrogor, of the y2nd Highlandors, acting as orderly 
officers to tho General, wore swept away by the current. By a little 
hard swimming they managed to reach the bank again. The troops 
bivouacked without tents. On the following day a reconnaissance 
was made from Naghloo eastwards, towards the Lughman country, 
Lieutenant Manners Smith, Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
going out with a few cavalry to examine tho district. The orders 
given to the troops were not to lire upon any of tho local tribesmen, 
unless the latter first opened fire ; and this order was rigorously car- 
ried out. Working down on the left bank of the Gabul, a kotal was 
gained eight or ton miles from Gamp, from which a splendid view of 
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the Lnghman Valley was obtained. There was a track right 
through this, and this was undoubtedly the road used by the late 
Shore Ali for his military convoys. It seemed to traverse an almost 
level country ; and except that to use it would involve two bridges 
— one near Nagbloo and the other at Jellalabad, — there can be no 
question that it would bo far easier than r'ui JngduUuck, Gunda- 
mak, and Futtchabad. The country, however, north of the Cabul 
is known to bo inhabited by Satis — converted Kafirs, whose 
fanaticism exceeds that of almost any other Mahomedans. 
Tagao, in which they live, Imsts of several fertile valleys, 
watered by the Panjshir, Tagao, and llzbin rivers, and might 
furnish supplies if the people could be reduced to obedience. 
Their chief is one Usman Khan,* a noted rubber ; and of the temper 
of his followers we have already hud an example. When the 
reconnoitring party wore looking into the Lnghman Valley, some 
seventy Safis, all armed with jkesails and swords, appeared a few 
hundred }’ard8 off, and threatened to attack the troops if they 
proceeded further into their country. As they did not open fire, 
no notice was taken of their threats, and Lieutenant Smith 
returned to Naghluo in peace. Uu the next day, the 10th, a 
foraging party of ouo company of the 67th Foot, under Captain 
Poolo, was ordered to march np the Cabul river to a village some 
six or seven miles to the west of Naghloo. This village is in 
close proximity to Doaba, at the junction of the Panjshir and 
Cabul rivers. The villagers near the Cabul are not Sufis ; and as 
they hud expressed their williugnoss to sell grain and forage, only 
a small party of men were sent out in charge of about 100 camels 
and mules. The road taken was found to bo rather difficult, a 
narrow defile close to the river having to be passed throng, four 
miles from Naghloo. After passing through this, the narrow 
camel-track passed 'over a small semicircular piece of open 
ground, the hills falling away to the north. At the western end 
was a second defile, with a high ridge running up to the right and 
shutting out from view the village beyond. When Captain Poole 
was crossing the open with thirty men, some distance in front of 
the baggage animals, he met a number of villagers hastening 
along with their household goods and cattle. They were evidently 

* Afterwards killed on the Aimai Heights on December 14th. 
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panic-Btricken and shouted wildly to Captain Poole, but as he did 
not understand their language he pushed on to the second defile. 
It appears that what they really said was that the Safis were in 
force over the defile, had attacked their village, burned their 
houses, and murdered some of the inhabitants. Upon getting 
through the second defile. Captain Poole saw on the slope 
below some 800 or 1,000 armed men, who immediately opened 
fire. The thirty men of the 67tlt returned the fire and checked 
the enemy, who had tried to rush forward. It was important to 
keep them back until the baggage animals with their small guard 
of twenty-four men could retrace their steps through the first 
defile. After firing for some time, our men observed 300 or 400 
Bafis creeping round over the hill to the north, with the evident 
intention of getting into the open plain and cutting ofi' all retreat. 
The position of the handful of men then became so hazardous, 
that Captain Poole ordered them to fall back, and for an hour and 
a half he faced towards the Safis, who advanced to within 40 
yards. It was in the open that onr men began to drop, although 
one had Wn shot dead in the delile. Cover was taken under tho 
river bank, which was three or four feet above the level of the 
stream ; and though tho enemy opened fire from tho southern 
bank, they could not do much mischief. Tho steadiness of the 
soldiers, who used their Martinis with good effect, was remarkable 
throughout, one or two incidents being worth recording. The 
crock shot of tho regiment. Corporal Woolley, was with the com- 
pany, and his practice was wonderfully good. He was unfor- 
tunately shot through the leg, but still continued firing. One of 
his comrades, on being shot down, fell into the river, and 
struggled hard to gain tho bank. Two Safis ran down to cut him 
up ; and these men Corporal Woolley shot before they could make 
their way to the wounded man. The lattej* was so exhausted by 
his efforts that he fell buck, and was drowned in the stream. 
Corporal Woolley also brought down two standard-bearers. The 
fighting was so close that Captain Poole could not carry off his 
dead (two others were killed in the open besides the men 
in the defile); and the Sufis mutilated them in a horrible 
way. Their eyes were gouged out, and faces cut to pieces by 
sharp knives, so that the bodies could scarcely be identified. 
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While fighting acrosa the open. Captain Poole was struck by a 
huQet in the calf of the log, and four other soldiers were wounded. 
One, who was too badly hit to be able to walk, was put upon a 
eamol, and carried safely away. Lieutenant Camegy kept tho men 
together after Lis Captain had been hit ; and although eight men 
and an otiicer out of fifty-six had been either killed or wounded, 
tho others never wavered. A sowar had galloped back to Naghloo 
for assistance, and General Maepherson sent out at onco a 
squadron of the 12th Bengal Cavalry and four mountain guns ; 
ICO of the 67th, and a company of the 2Sth Punjab Native 
Infantry following. Tho cavalry arrived at the trot, but the defile 
was so blocked by the baggage animals, that to get through was 
impossible. The sowars dismounted and wont uji tho hill to use 
their carbines, and tho guns, also arriving, went up the crest under 
escort of the 28th and one company of the 67th, under Major 
Baker, and opened fire at 1,000 yards into the muss of tho Safis 
below. Tho shells had a wholesome olloct upon the enemy, and 
volleys from tho Martinis and Sniders were also fired at long 
ranges. One man of tho 28th was killed by a stray bullet. The 
other company of tho 67th, under Lieutenant Atkinson, went 
along the river bed, and tho enemy then retreatud behind n su»//a/' 
on tho ridge to the north of the second defile, and covering their 
right ilauk. Thu mouutaiu guns came into action again at 1,700 
yards, having been brought down into tho plain, and Major Baker 
marched over the hills to take the suu'jar in finnk. Lieutenant 
Atkinson advancing at the sumo time, the Safis lied towards tho 
Doaba, the cavalry pursuing them fur six miles. Thoir loss must 
have been heavy, as they left many of their dead behind ; seven 
bodies were found in ono nullub. Tho mutilated bodies of three 
mon of the 67th were rccoveml : the fourth had l)oen swept down 
tho river. The wholeMfliiir proves how great a risk small foraging 
parties ruu in an unexplored country, where the temper of tho 
inhabitants is nucertain. It is true no resistance was expected ; but 
the fanaticism of the Sufis is so well known, that extra precautions 
should have been taken. The difiScult ground to bo traversed also 
put a small body of infantry, encumbered with baggage animals, at 
a great disadvantage. That one- sixth of Captain Poole’s company 
was put out of action is too eiguificont to be lightly regarded. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The B^rt of the Oommisuon of Inquify upon tlic Massacre — The Suspicion against 
the Amir Yakub Khan — The Rc]v>rt forwarded to the Uovemment of India — 
Probable Deportation of the Aniir to ladui— Gatherings of Tribesmen at Gbasui^ 
The Necessity of collecting Sa]>plieh for the AVinter — The Khyhcr Line of Commu- 
nications — No Supplies obtaninhlo from Pusliawur ^Slowness of tlio Khyber Adranoe 
—Projected Expedition to Ghazni The l^ason of its falling through — The 
Strength of the Army of the Indus General llaker’s Kvcursion to the Maidan 
Valley— The Gliardch Viilloy in Winter -Sii K. ItoUnts joins General i>akcr — Tho 
Destruction of Bahaitur Kliaii’a Villages in the Darra Narkh 

SnEnrun, 18</t November. 

One part of tho important work wbicb tbc Britiab force ciimo to 
Cabul to fulfil bas been done : tbo Commissi on ujipoiuted to 
inquire into tbo circumatauuus of tbo massacre of our Envoy and 
tbc aftcr-evonts, calmiuatiujr in tbo battle ' of Cbarasiu, baa 
compb'tod its task, and to-day tbo report was duly signed by 
Colonel Maogregor, Dr. Hollow, and Mabomed llyat Khan. For 
tho past two days Sir F. Roberts has had tbo report before him, 
and bas tolograpbcd a summary of it to the Government of India, 
who mil thus bo put ill ‘puHHcssiou of its main features several 
days before tbo text of tbo document can reach them. In duo 
course tbo Government will, no doubt, furnish a connected 
narrative of the events of the early part of September, and the 
world at large will then be able to judge on what basis of proof 
our suspicions against Yakub Khan and bis most favoured 
ministers have rested.* Tbc Commission began examining 
witnesses on the 18tb of October ; so tbat^ it is exactly a month 
to-day since tbo first step was taken towards compiling tho mass 
of ovidonco now understood to buvo been recorded. I have 
before pointed out very fully bow difficult was the work wbicb lay 
before the Commissioners : there was scarcely any duo to be laid 
bold of which would lead them direct to their chief point — tho 
cause of the outbreak of the Herat regiments ; and they had to 

* Contrary to Axpectation, no such ** Tative has over boon pablishotl. 
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take Buch witnessen as were foTthcoming, and to trust to later 
evidence to clear away the darkness in which they were at first 
groping. The consideration shown to the Amir seemed, to the 
suspicious minds of the Cabnlis, a sign which foreboded his 
future restoration, or that of his near relatives ; and those who 
were well inclined to us shrank from declaring their partisanship 
too boldly, for fear of after-consequences, when the Barakzai 
family should again be all-powerfal in the country. There was a 
slight dissipation of this fooling when the Proclamation of 
October 28th was issued, announcing Yakub Khan’s voluntary 
abdication, and ordering aU ehiofs in Afghanistan to look to the 
Commander of tho British ferce at Cabul for their authority in 
future ; but wo arc known to bo so eccentric a people that there 
BtUl lurked uneasiness in many minds, and months were sealed 
that might reasonably have been expected to be open. The 
actual presence of tho late sovereign in our Cninii — even though 
he was known to bo under a close guard — was too powerful an 
infiuonco to bo easily swept away : if he had been hurried away 
to India in disgrace, the atmosphere of doubt and uncertainty 
would have cleared up. But our ideas of justice are, too strict to 
be warped by passionate anger, and it was resolved to give Yakub 
Ttban as fair a chance of defending himself as ho could possibly 
expect. That he lost his personal liberty by listening to foolish 
councillors, who thought ho might gain something by flight, was 
nothing to ns. Ono cannot always guard a man against his own 
stupidity. Having, then, to keep Yakub Khan with us, we had to 
do as best we could in gaining means of judging what were his 
relations with tho men who stood forth as leaders of the rebel 
army, and how far ho had sympathized with their plans. ^In 
endeavouring to trace out the palace intrigues which Xck Mahomed, 
Kushdil Khan, and <others hod set on foot, the Commission 
bad often to rely upon men themselves tainted with suspicion ; 
and when this was the case the statements had to be carefully 
weighed and critically compared with facts which were attested 
beyond doubt. To dwell, as I have dwelt before, upon the strong 
point of an Afghan, and the strongest of a Barakzai — the 
capacity for lying — would be merely to repeat an old story ; the 
lies mitrht contain in them a irerni of truth shining out as a silent 
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pioteBt against the mass of falsehood ; and many of these germs 
hare, after careful nnrsing, home such fruit, that very tangible 
results have been arrived at. In spite of the religious antipathy 
always manifested by Mussulmans against Christians, increased 
a thousandfold when it is thought a Mussulman’s life is in 
danger ; in the face of a strong feeling against the restoration of 
a Barakzai Amir on the one hand, and of the feudal reverence 
shown towards the dynasty on the other ; in silent but cautious 
calculation of those opposing influences, the Commission felt its 
way forward. Such men as professed friendship for us were 
invited to tell us all they knew, and'that all seemed so little that 
it was disheartening to listen to it ; ‘Such others as were Yakub 
Khan’s faithful followers wore asked to give their version of 
events, and their garbled stories were just as disappointing. 
Towards the close of tho inquiry, however, there was man 
tangible matter to be used as a lever by which to force dis- 
closures; and I believe that such fair evidence as will fully justify 
Yakub Khan’s deportation to India was obtained. That it will 
justify more I cannot venture to hope, and I must guard myself 
against misconception by saying that oflicially no sign has been 
given as to tho conclusions of the Commission. There are 
inferences which observant men cannot fail to draw from little 
episodes in a camp-life so limited as ibis, and the rigorous 
attention paid to the safe-keeping of Yakub Khan is but one in a 
string of collateral circumstances which hove been interesting us 
since the I’roclamatiou in tho Bala Ilissar and the arrest of the 
Wazir and his fellow-ministers. Wo may be all wrong in our 
surmises as to what will occur : there is only the charmed circle 
of three, who have had to shape the conclusions now before the 
Government of India, in which speculation may be safe ; but we 
believe in our prescience, and are proportionately happy. The 
final decision on so important a stop as the punishment of a 
sovereign supposed to have been guilty of treachery — whether of 
tho blackest kind, or merely of tho nature arising from pusil- 
lanimity and indecision — must rest with the highest authorities ; 
and if we were tempted to chafe at our helplessness in having 
tho knowledge of oil that has transpired withheld from us, we 
should be consoled at once by the thought that it is the voice of 
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tho Government alone wbich can pronounce the final sentence. 
That the Commission will have spoken freely, and not have shrank 
from any startling conclusions it may have been driven to, I am 
fully convinced — they are not the men for half measures who have 
composed it — and in tho full expectation that their recommenda- 
tions will he carried out, even if tho end is more than usually 
bitter, all of us who have sojourned before Cabul since we camped 
on Siah Sung Itidge, on 9th October, are content to rest until 
everything is made known. 

Tho latest arrivals in Camp are Mahomed Syud, Governor of 
Ghazni, and Fair. Mahomed, the Afghan General, whoso name 
became so familiar when Sir •Neville Chamhcrlain’s Mission was 
turned back in the Khybor. Faiz Mahomed was then in com- 
mand at All Musjid, and his interview with Caviignari just below 
the fortress is matter of history. He docs not seem to have 
shared in tho rebellion, and his adherence to Yakub Khan was 
never shaken. Mahomed Syud was compelled to leave Ghazni, as 
he found himself powerless to control the local VMollalni, who 
have been preaching a jehad on their own account, and have 
* gathered together several thousand tribesmen from tho villages in 
the district. There are but few trained sepoys in their ranks, and, 
although they have made the rood botween Ghazni and the more 
northern districts very unsafe, their eflbrts arc loo insignificant to 
bo at present seriously regarded. 


21st Noi'ember. 

“ Nae, nac ! I’ll nae fa’ out till I’ve w’ashod ma’ hands in th’ 
Caspian ! ” These were tho words, not of any veteran soldier 
looking forward to crossing bayonets with the Russians, but 3l a 
plucky little drummer hoy, of tho 92nd Highlanders, when toiling 
painfully along tho raid to Cabul. The lad had his heart in 
the right place at any rate ; and if the strength of an army is to 
be judged by its marching powers, wo have rare material in our 
ranks. It is a long cry from Cabul to the Caspian ; but the 
drummer hoy may have many years of soldiering before him ; 
and if over the Gordon Highlanders form up on the shores of 
Russia’s inland sea, to that boy should belong the honour of lead- 
ing the van. But we ore only at Cabnl, and it now seems beyond 
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donbt that wo shall not advanco any fnrthor this year. Tho win- 
ter has come down upon us with a suddenness that wo littlo 
oxpected from the mildness of tho last season ; and 20° of frost 
have warned us that bivouackinp; out would bo nearly impossible 
for woll-clad soldiers, and would bo certain death to hundreds of 
camp-followers. Tho news of tlie disturbances on tho Ghazni 
Road may, perhaps, call forth the remark that, after Cabul had 
been captured, and tho country around cowed into order, a rapid 
march to Ghazni should have been ordered. There is much vir- 
tue in sudden and striking; disjdays of force in an enemy’s country, 
particularly when the enemy is disorffanized by defeat, and is 
dobatinff as to the possibility of wahing; Ruerilla warfare. Rat 
there are considerations which must override evMi I'apidity of 
action, and the first of these is tho pnmsion of supplies on which 
an army can subsist when far roni(»ved from its base of action. 
Cabul was prnetdcally in our ]>osae.ssion on the Olli of October, 
thouf?!! tho formal march into the Rahi TIissiir did not lake place 
until three days later ; and our cavalry and spies had shown us that 
no organized resistance was being prepari d within many miles of 
the capital. The rebel regiments had melted away ; the city 
people were cowering in abject snbmission ; find the local tribes 
hud seen that their day hud not como und were once more in their 
homesteads, nursing tluir wmth and their jhrzailit until the 
Kafirs should be delivered into their hands. Sir F. Roberts was 
at this time quite cut off from Indni, so far as a connected line 
of communication' went ; tho Shntargardfin iiost was tlic only link 
between Cabul and Kurram, and that was beset by an army of 
hill-men. From that direction he might hope, by relieving tho 
garrison, to get one convoy through ; but beyond that point he 
could not go. The gi'cat height ot tho Sliutargardiin Pass pre- 
cluded all hope of keeping tr(«>]»s there during the winter. Ho 
had come from Ali Kheyl with but a few diiys’ provisions ; and it 
was plain that, unless supplies came by way of tho Khybcr, 
tho army must rely upon the country for food for its 18,000 sol- 
diers and followers. That one might have reasonably expected a 
long string of baggage animals to bo moving westwards from 
Peshawur at the end of October did not seem so preposterous as 
men with General Brioht’s column would now have us believe. 
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To say that Peshawar was swept clean of all transport animals 
for Kurram, is begging the question. The Kurram Valley Force 
was only half-cqnipped when it began the advance upon Cabnl, 
and Northern India still held many thousands of mules, donkeys, 
camels, and tlieir kind. We hoped that some of the energy our own 
Commander had shown would have been displayed in the “ Army 
of the Indus," and that a few troops at least would have kept 
pace with us, or, say, have moved on a parallel line five marches 
in rear. If this had been done, and a \\ell-cqnippcd brigade of 
2,500 men had been pushed forward to .Ingdullnck, the massing 
of 12,000 men in rear might have been postponed — for a few 
months, say, — and some of fhe transport (swallowed nji by regi- 
ments who will never be wanted west of Peshawnr) then liber- 
ated. Nut to look to the Kbjber for supplies was soon found to 
bo an expensive amusement. The troops would starve before a 
seer of atia or grain passed Jnmrood. We eould live from hand- 
to-mouth for a week or two ; but there were the four months of 
winter to be tlionght of ; and it Ireeame merely a question of 
, arithmotie whether a brigade strong enough to tniireh to Ghazni 
could he spared, with all its equipment of baggage animals and 
followers, and at the same time four months' supplies eould bo 
bought up and swept into our Camp by those left behind at Cabul. 
There seemed just a chance of this being done, if our broken 
reed in the Jellalabad Valley could be propped tiiirly straight for 
a few weeks. The work of collecting grain, foragi, and all other 
supplies, WHS begun in eamest; and we resigned oursehes to 
hard labour until the troops from tlio .Shuturgardaii should come 
in, and our communications nd Jugdnlluck be well estahll|hed. 
Expeditions to Kohistan and Ghazni were looked uiiou as certain 
of aeeomplishnient in the near future. We kn( w that Jellalabad 
had been occupied by the advance brigade of General Nrigbt’s 
force on October l*2tb, and it was only sixty miles from that post 
to the point beyond .rugdulluek, where tlii>y would join hands with 
the Cabnl Army. The end of October would snrely see them 
within a few marches of ns. But it had been apparent from the 
first .that the drag- ropes were upon the “Army of the Indus,” 
and that every tug forward made by Brigadier Charles Gough was 
responded to by a double tug behind. The cud of the month 
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came ; the convoys from the Shutargardan were well on their way, 
the troops under Brigadier Hugh Gongh had also started ; and 
the Jugdolluck route seemed about to be opened. On 1st Novem- 
ber Brigadier Macpherson was at Butkhak, and four days later he 
shook hands with General Bright at Kata Sung. Then it was 
decided at head-quarters here that a force should visit Ghazni. 
The mass of our supplies were l>eiiig stored away in Sherpur ; 
General Macpherson could march his brigade back after garrisoning 
Luttabund and Butkhak; Oabul would not be denuded of troops ; 
and from Sherpur to Peshawur the road would bo guarded by an 
overwhelming force. But the proghimino went all wrong : the 
broken reed, after being straightened* for twenty-four hours, failed 
ns. The Kltybcr advanced brigade had no supplies ; General 
Maepheraon had to cross into Tagao to feed his force ; and we, 
in Sherpur, saw the llith November — the day fixed for our dej)ar- 
ture for Ghazni — come and go, and still the army remiiinod sta- 
tionary. 'The weather, too — an elemeut that cun never be deBi>ised 
in our calculations in a scmi-liarren country like Afghanistan — 
had punished our delay by declaring ugainst us. Snow and sleet 
fell in and around Oubul, and no muu knew when the next storm 
might come. So the Ghazni expeihtion fell through ; and if the 
ruflians who are now trying to make capital out of our failure to 
visit the place, succeed in their efforts to cry a jehnd, the blame 
for any mischief that may ensue cannot be thrown upon the Cabul 
Army, but upon the short-sighted policy which could leave it to 
its own robourceg, while nominally moving a supporting force in 
a parallel line, in order to secure its alternative coinmunicatioiis. 
Foreign military critics have retlcctcd severely upon the want of 
skill shown in the plan of the campaign, and have coiulemnod 
the rashness of the Shutargardau-Cabul advance, without support 
from the Khyber. But the supports were said to be there, and 
General Roberts could not know that they would lie steadily kept 
bock, and would be unable to take up their share of the alternative 
road a mouth after ho had ea]>turod the position they were both 
supposed to bo converging u|ion. Supports which travel at the 
mle of two or tlirce miles a day are worse than useless. 

When it is considered wlmt the numerical strength of tho 
Kliyber supportiuj; column is, uuu cannot understand the timidity 
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of the advance. There ma; have been tribes in front, in flank, 
and in rear ; but so tborr were on the Sbutsr^rdon route, and 
tribes far more capable of misobief than Afridis and Sbinwaris. 
Yet the menace at Budesh Kbeyl, Ali Kbeyl, the Sbntargardan, 
and on either flank at Cbarasia, did not check the forward move- 
men| of an army half the strength of that supposed to have been 
put in motion from Peshawar simultaneously with the advance from 
the Kurram side. Looking at General Bright’s force at the end 
of October, uo find that, inclusive of troops at Nowshera and 
Peshawur, he had under his orders over 10,000 men, viz., British 
troops : 14ft oflicers and 4,287 men ; Native troops : 147 British 
officers and 11,705 men. Those included five batteries of artillery 
and one mountain Ijiiltcry, and six cavalry regiments, three 
British and three Native. Out of the total, two batteries were in 
Peshawur; and there must also be subtracted the following 
regiments, which had not crossed the old frontier : — lllh Bengal 
Lancers (350). part of the 17th Bengal Cavalry (338), l-17th 
Foot (443), l-2.5th (715), part of 51st (209), Ist Native Infantry 
(774), 22nd Native Infantry (038), and 39th Native Infantry 
(009). Beducting all these, there was left n force of 11,800 men 
actually moving on, or garrisoning the Peshawur-Ciundamak lino : 
supports equal, it might have lx>eu supposed, to any work required 
of them. That there were conflicting ideas ns to the object with 
which such a bod} of troops had been sent from India, must 
have been ap])arciit even to a superficial observer ; but upon whom 
the resjjonsibilit} of playing with such an army rests, no one here 
pretends to say. The local rank of Lieulenant-Oeneral which has 
at last been given to Sir F. Roberts, brings these 11,800 men 
under his command, and their future movements are likely to be 
directed in sympatliy with the advanced army at ralml. For the 
next few months they will probably be required to do little more 
than keep the road ; but during the winter their transport equip- 
ment and eommihsariat arrangements — defects in which are said 
to have been the chief cause of their tardy movements — will have 
to be so far put on a footing of eflicieucy that, if the necessity 
arises in the spring for the Cabul Army continuing its march west- 
wards, they will be able to keep pace with its movements. There 
arc good men and tried soldiers enough in the Khyber Force to 
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do nil that is required, if they arc allowed scope for their energies, 
and are not trammelled and crippled at every step by those 
influences in the background, which I have already described as 
being “ drag-ropes ” upon their freedom of action. General 
Roberts has now in his command — that of Eastern Afghanistan 
— ^two divisions of 8,000, and 11,800 men, respectively : in all, 
nearly 20,000 troops, whose movements he controls from his head- 
quarters at Shorpur. Matters of detail on the Khybor side are 
left, as before, to local commanders. I have dwelt at length 
upon the shortcomings of the I’eshawnr column, not so much 
because very serious results have followed its laggard advance, but 
as showing how helpless the small force here would have been if, 
in case of a check, it had looked for support to “the Army of the 
Indus." 

General Maephorson’s brigade returned to Sherpnr cantonments 
yesterday, having left at Luttabund 300 of the 23rd Pioneers and 
half the 28th Punjab Native Infantry, lloforo the brigade 
marched in, a strong body of troops had been warned for 
service, their destination being the district of Maidan, twenty- 
five miles distant on the Ghazni iload, where largo supplies 
of grain and bhoosa are said to have been collected for us by 
the sirdars employed to purchase it on our account. Over 

100.000 maunds of bhoom arc still wanted to complete our 
winter supply ; and as the villagers have not sullicicnt carriage to 
bring in their supplies so long a distance, vve must needs go out 
ourselves. Every available baggage aniitml will he employed for 
the nevt week or ten days in carrying in this forage; and as there 
are rumours innumerable of gatherings on the Ghazni Road 
further south, it has been determined to run no risk with re- 
ference to our valuable mules and yabooH. A string of between 

2.000 and 3,000 animals needs to be well protected, and the 
brigade which piarchcd out this morning under General Raker 
was therefore very strong. It was made up as follows : — 500 of 
the 92nd Highlanders ; 400 of the 3rd Sil^s ; 400 of the 6th 
Punjab Infantry ; two guns, G-3, Royal Artillery ; four guns 
Kohat Mountain Rattery ; one squadron 9th Lancers, two 
squadrons 5th Punjab Cavalry, and two squadrons of the 14th 
Reugal Lancers. The display of so large a force half-way to 
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Ohazni is sure to have an excellent effect upon the surrounding 
country. Sir F. Boberts rides out to-morrow to join General 
Baker at Maidan. 

A Divisional order was issued to-night, directing the public 
reading of an order of the Commander-in-Chief dismissing 
Subadar Mahomed Karim Khan, Ist Punjab Infantry, from the 
service for having failed in his duty to the Queen-Empress on the 
occasion of the attack upon tho Residency. This man is a 
Logari, and was on furlough at Cabul in September. On the 
morning of the outbreak he was in the Residency, and after the 
lull following the first collision of. the Herat troops with the 
Guides — while the Afghans went for their arms — ^he was sent 
with a message to the Amir by Sir Louis Cavagnari. This he 
does not seem to have delivered with tho spirit that might have 
been expected from a soldier in our service ; and afterwards, when 
Gholam Nubbi, Cavagnari's ekupra»gf, found money and horses 
for him to carry tho news of the disaster to the British Camp at 
Ali Kheyl, he behaved in a dastardly way. He changed clothes 
with Gholam Nubbi and started out, but only went as far as Beni 
Hissar. There he stayed for two days, and then returned to 
Cabul, whore he hid himself for five days in the Kizilbash 
quarter. Afterwards he quietly made his way to his own village ; 
and, upon our troops appearing at Kusbi, came into camp and 
told some wonderful stories of what ho had done. These wore 
afterwards proved to bo false, and the Military Commission when 
trying prisoners found ^hat his conduct had been really that of a 
poltroon. They recommended his dismissal from the service, and 
he has now been summarily discharged, all arrears of pay being 
forfeited. This is another striking instance of the shifty and 
untrustworthy nature of our Pathan soldiers, for Karim Khan 
was an old native officer. 


Camp Maidan, Ghazni Road, 24th November. 
The Lieutenant-General Commanding is now out on a visit to 
the force under Brigadier-General Baker, which is collecting sup- 
plies of forage from the villages along the Ghazni Road. Leaving 
Brigadier-General Maopherson in command at Sherpur, Sir F. 
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Eoberts, accompanied by hia personal Staff and Colonel MacGregor, 
Chief of the Staff, with a small escort of ten men of the 14th 
Bengal Lancers, rode through the Cabul gorge on the afternoon of 
the 22nd, and following the road which traverses the Chardeh 
Valley, made for the village of Argandeh, about sixteen miles 
away. The Chardeh Valley, which we passed through, gave 
evidence on all sides of that fertility which has earned for it the 
name of the “ Garden of Cabul but it is so late in the yeanhat 
only autumn tints mark the fields on either side. Here and there 
the young wheat is shooting up, but the small green blades are 
scarcely strong enough to domoro tlian chequer the general area 
of browuncss. The long lines of wiQows and poplars which line 
the hundreds of watercourses threading the valley, are mere 
skeletons of trees ; their leaves rustling down in eddj’ing circles as 
the cold wind sweeps hlustcringly from the snowy tops of tho I’ugh- 
man Hills. The valley is shut in on all sides by high mountain 
ranges, the hills which guard Cabul from approach on tho west 
seeming to rise perpendicularly from the plain. The range above 
Indikoe village is overtopped bj the sheer cliffs w’hich dominate 
the plain between Zahidabad and Charasia, and those are already 
covered with snow, which gleams out in startling whiteness above 
the barren rocks in the foreground. Fur away to the north lies the 
Hindu Kush, with its long undulating sky-line similarly snow- 
laden, the lower intermediate hills of Kohistan being still mere 
brown masses jostling each other in grand ronfusion. Looking 
towards Bamiun the view is bounded scareely ten miles away by 
the Pughmau spur, which boasts of several lofty peaks rising in 
Bullon grandeur from the hills about Argandeh. For fully twelve 
miles, or about as far as Kila Kazi, the road is an extremely good 
one ; stones, the curse of Afghanistan, being few and far between. 
After this the dry bed of a snow-fed stream ’has frequently to be 
crossed or followed, and boulders are not uncommon. Guns, how- 
ever, could be got along without much trouble, and if necessary 
a new track on a higher level, across the cultivated land, could be 
laid out. The road ascends gradually the whole way, and when 
near Argandeh a kotal is gained, about a mile and a half across 
and two or three miles long. It is now a bare plain without tree 
or shrub, but for the most part is under cultivation, the fields of 
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course lying fallow during the winter. To the right or north the 
hills are rather precipitous, and in a sheltered curve at their base 
the village of Argandch lies. It is fully a mile from the road, 
and all about it arc terraced fields said to yield magnificent crops 
of wheat and barley. The high pitch to which irrigation attains 
in Afghanistan is strikingly exemplified in this district, the water- 
channels being so arranged that the distribution of the water is 
admirable. 

Sir Frederick Roberts rested for the night at Argandeh, and 
yesterday morning rode on to Maidan. Striking the Ghazni Road 
a mile from Argandeh, we followed its course over the hotdl and 
soon began to descend. Thc'hills on either side were as bare us 
any in Afghanistan, and the 2>lain between them was only partially 
cultivated. After about four miles a ehou'ki (natch-tower) was 
reached on a little rise, and looking to tho south we stnv the dis- 
trict of Maidau stretching before us. It is a beautiful valley, land- 
locked on every side, tho Cabul river running through it about a 
mile from tho foot of the western hills. The valley must be at 
least four miles across ; and, witli the exee]>tiou of km rolling 
downs, covered with atones and rocks, for about a mile on its east- 
ern flank is as flat as its name, klaidnn (02>eii plsiu), ituplies. 
Twenty or thirty walled enclosures and villages on the banks of 
the Cabal stn'aiu stand out from amid pojilurs, willoa s, and piano 
trees, which fringe the hanks of the sparkling little river, and for 
many square miles nothing is seen but endless corii-iields, each 
with its little boundary of mud, aloug which the water slowly 
wanders as if does its work of irrigation. The road falls rapidly 
from the cltoirki, and a few hundred yards below bifurcates, the 
main route to Ghazni going straight to the south over the rolling 
downs I havo mentioned, and a bridle-yiath leading down to 
the villages of the plain. General Baker’s uamp is pitched at 
Naure Falad, two miles from tho chinrh'i, down in the plain 
near the first of the fortified enclosures, its rear being guarded 
by a high rocky ridge. From the summit of this a splendid 
view of Maiduu is obtained, and the extraorJinaiy fertility of the 
volley fully ajiprceiated. To the west the ridge runs sharply 
down into the jilaiu, and the valley is there narrowed to half 
a mile, but it opens out again to the north among the hills. 
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The main road to Bamian, which strikes off from the Ghazni 
Hoad before the chowki in the kotal is reached, runs across this 
part of the valley and enters the Ispekhawk Pass, a few miles 
farther on. 

Yesterday afternoon a small party of cavalty were fired upon in 
the Darra Narkh, a valley ranniug in the Bamian direction, and 
to-day Bahadur Khan, who was respousihle for the action, and 
who is known to ho harbouring Afghan soldiers, has been visited 
and punished. He had already gheu much trouble. General 
Baker, since his arrival in AToidan, has fonud much difficulty in 
inducing the intdiks of the vOlagc's of tlu' district to bring in 
corn and hhoonii. They have given ’the tribute grain and forage 
readily enough, but have evaded furnishing the amount wo 
required in addition to this. Every mannd was paid for at a 
forced rate, which, I may state, was far higher than the normal 
prices ; but the village headmen hung back, and though profuse 
in promises, made but little oflort to meet our wants. Kcveral 
of them were very insolent in tlieir bearing, avid no doubt thought 
to worry us out by their provrnslinulion. But General Baker 
is not the stamp of man to have hit, orders disobeyed, and by 
confining some of the muliLs to the camp for a few days, he 
had gradually brought them fit tlieir senses. One milik, 
however, trusting to the obscure valley in which ho lived, where- 
in Eurojieana hud never becu known to penetrate, was obstinate. 
This was Hubudur Khun, whose fort is about eight miles from 
the Maidan villages, along the brunch road which leads to 
Bamian. He not only refused to sell any of his huge store ef 
grain and forage, but insolently declined to come into camp. 
He was known to have great influence among the tribesmen in 
his neighbourhood, and it was reported that some sepoys of the 
Ardal regiments were living under his protection. When Sir F. 
Roberts heard of the contumacy of this malik, ho agreed with 
General Baker that it would be well to fetch him in by force, 
and at the same time to arrest any sepoys found in his villages. 
To accomplish this double obji-cl the cavalry were sent out ycstcr- 
fi®y, with the result already stated, that they were fired upon by a 
large body of men, including some 200 sepoys armed with 
Sniders. It was necessary to make an example of Bahadur 
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Khan, and at the same time to break np the tribal gathering, 
which, if left alone, might grow to serious proportions. Our 
foraging parties would probably have been roughly handled in 
scattered villages, all of which boast of towers and fortified en- 
closures, if the rumour had been allowed to circulate that our 
cavalry had been driven back. 

Tents having been struck at daybreak, the baggage of the force 
was packed up and placed within a fort near the Cabul river, under 
a guard of 300 men, drawn equally from the 02ud Highlanders, 
8rd Sikhs, and .'ith Punjab Infantry, with a squadron of the 14th 
Bengal Lancers and a troop of the 9th Lancers. The two guns 
of 9-3, R.H.A., were also left behind, as the road to the villages 
was known to be difficult for wheeled guns. The troops which 
marched out wore 400 of the 92ud, 300 of the 3rd Sikhs, 300 of 
the 6th N.I., a troop of the 9th Lancers, a squadron of the 14th 
B.L., and four guns of the Kohat Mountain Battery. General 
Baker was in command of this compact little column, which was 
not encumberod with transport animals, as a rapid march was 
intended. Sir F. Roberts, with Colonel Maegregor, also rode out 
with his personal escort. It was bitterly cold in the early morning, 
and all but the swiftest running streams were coated over with ice. 
The troops carried with them one day’s cooked provisions, but 
were otherwise in light marching order, A point was made for a 
little to the south-west, where the Darra Narkh stream falls into 
the Cabul river, and then a due westerly course was followed up 
the narrow valley through which the former stream runs. The 
usual mountainous country was seen on cither hand, high hills 
closing down on the valley, and presenting treeless slopes barren 
of all verdure. The two rivers had to be crossed by fords^ and 
the men went through the icy-cold water as carelessly as if wading 
a stream in summer. ‘ The sepoys stripped off their putties, and 
made liglit of the floating ice which barked their shins, while the 
Highlanders in their kUts seemed rather to enjoy the bracing cold. 
The road was fairly well-defined and ran through cultivated fields, 
with an occasional fortified homestead or country villa relieving 
the monotony of the landscape. Information was brought from 
time to time of the movements of Bahadur Khan, it being at first 
stated that he had 2,000 or 3,000 men readv to meet ns. ^bout 
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seven miles from the camp the road was commanded by a high 
ridge on the left, and beyond this, we were told, lay the open 
valley in which the cavalry had been attacked. This ridge was at 
its highest point 800 or 1,000 feet above the roadway, and on the 
previous evening had been lined with men. Now it appeared 
quite deserted, and the cavalry swept round it and waited in a 
friendly village until the infantry could come up. A local tmlik 
volunteered the news that Bahadur Khan and his followers had 
taken all their movable property away during the night and had 
fled to the hills. When the Lancers first appeared round the 
ridge and pushed forward into the horseshoe-shaped valley, they 
saw fi% or sixty men on some low hills to Uie north, a gunshot from 
Bahadur Khan's chief fort ; and as those moved down the slopes, 
it seemed probable that a body of tribesmen might be lying hidden 
behind the crests. Possibly the Ghikais expected that only 
cavalry were again about to pay them a visit, and were emboldened 
to come to the lower levels. As soon as the advanced company of 
the Highlanders appeared on the road, the “enemy,” if fifty are 
worthy of the name, drew off hiirncdly to the highest hills, a 
couple of miles distant, and watched our movements. General 
Baker directed one company of the 92nd to advance in skirmishing 
order, and occupy a rocky hill overlooking Bahadur Khan’s fort, 
and commanding it at 7U0 or 800 yards, and sent a company of 
Sikhs round to the north, with orders to drive out any men who 
might be occupying the lower hills. It was soon seen that the 
place was quite deserted, and not a shot was fired from any of the 
hills. The whole valley lay before us dotted over with fortified 
homesteads, surrounded by grain-fields already green with 
sprouting coni. It seemed wonderfully fertile,- and extended over 
many square miles ; other and smaller valleys penetrating between 
the hills wherever there was a break in theiv continuous line. The 
exact extent of these minor valleys could not be estimated, but 
native report stated that the fertility was equal to that of the rich 
plain stretching away to tlie north-west for five or six miles. 
When it was seen that no opposition was to be offered, the Sikhs 
doubled down upon the fort from the low hills above it, and at 
the same time another company raced across the fields from 
the southern entrance to the valley, all beinp' anxious to be in 
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“at the loot.” It was a pretty sight watching the sepoys 
doubUng along and spreading out as the fort and the village near 
it were gained. Clonds of dnst with the gleam of lance-heads 
shining out soon arose further to the left in the heart of the valley, 
showing where the cavalry were galloping off to more distant home- 
steads. All Bahadur Khuu’s villages, some ten in number, were 
marked down to bo looted and burnt, and Sikhs and sowars were 
quickly ougagod in the work. The houses were found stored with 
bhooga, straw, firewood, and twigs for the winter as wcU as a small 
quantity of corn, and as there was not time to clear this out, and 
we could not afford to leave a force for the night in such a 
dangerous position so near te the hills, orders were given to fire 
the villages and destroy the houses and their eouteuts. No bettor 
men than Sikhs could bo found for such work, and in a few 
minutes Bahadur Khan’s villages were in flames, and volumes of 
douse black smoko pouring over the valley, a high wind aiding the 
fire with frantic caruestness. The villagers hud carried off all 
their portable property, not even a chirpoy remaining, but the 
Sikhs ransacked every place for hidden treasure, aud smashed 
down the earthen corn-bins in hope of gauiing a prize. These 
corn-bins seemed (juite a feature of every house. They are three 
or four feet square and made of sun-dried clay, often fancifully 
ornamented with scroll-work. They stand on a raised platform in 
the living-room, and have near the bottom a small hole in which 
a piece of rag is stufied. This answers to the tup of a barrel, for 
when the rug is withdrawn the grain pours out, aud the daily 
supply can be drawn just as wc would draw a tankard of beer in 
an English farm-house. Indian-corn, from which rich chiipaties 
(unleavened cukes) -are made, is chiefly stored in this wa^ and 
near the bins stand the grinding-stones, at which the women of 
the house prepare the flour for the household. G-cncrally an 
adjoining room is turned into a kitchen, the earthen floor being 
skilfully burrowed to form ovens, and round holes cut out on which 
to place the dckckics which serve for Afghan pots aud kettles. 
Such of the rooms as I went into were dark aud dirty enough, 
small square holes in the walls serving as windows, and the roofs 
being made up of thick logs laid a foot apart, and covered over 
with twigs, on which a foot of mud hod been plastered. The 
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flilrhQ fired house after house, and every room was soon converted 
into a huge reverberating furnace, the fire having no means of 
escape through the roofs, which were very strong. Nearly all the 
houses were two-storied, with narrow wooden or mud stair- 
cases, and many a sepoy in his haste first fired the lower 
rooms, stored with wood or hlwosta, and then rushed upstairs 
intent on loot, soon to be driven down again by the smoke and 
flames from bolow. The search after household goods was varied 
by exciting chases after the fowls, ducks, and donkeys of the 
village. Sikhs and htham, who had come up with the dandies 
(stretchers for wounded men), scritmbled over housetups, and 
through blinding smoko, to capture' the dearly-prized nioorgie, 
while below an unoiTendiug donkey would bo chased frantically 
round awkward corners and over frozen watereourses, where 
pursuers and pursued alike came to grief. A donkey when 
captured was laden with such little loot as tho men thought 
worth while carrying off. Each fowl had its neck wrung on the 
spot, was thrown into a convouiont bit of fire in some blazing 
house, and having been siugod clean of its feathers, was cooked 
in a few minutes, and eaten with infinite enjoyment. The 
cavalry wore fortunate enough to secure fifty sheep and a few cows, 
which were driven to camp. After two or throe hours had been 
spent in firing the various villages owned by Ilohadur Khan, tho 
order to fall in for the homeward march was given, and leaving 
the valley draped in smoke and the fire still working its will, the 
troops filed off for Maidan. They reached camp by evening, 
having marched seventeen miles over difficult ground and through 
half-frozen streams without mishap. As the rear-guard left, a 
few men appeared on tho heights of tho north and fired a few 
shots at long ranges, but these were merely in bravado,* We 
could learn nothing of the body of tribesmefi and the 200 sepoys, 
and it is believed they have diBi)erBed. Tho punishment of 
Bahadur Khan will have a great effect upon the whole district of 


* This in a plain statement of tlio foray in the Darra Narkh, and our indignation was 
greatly aroused afterwards by seeing bcuaatioual articles in EngliBli papers dcBciibing 
bow old meOf women, and children were turned out to die in the snow. There wei% no 
old men, women, and children seen, and no snow. There were forty or 6fty other 
Tillages in which they had taken refuge long before wo arriTod. 
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Maidan, as it will show the malika that they are not safe from 
onr troops even in their most obscure valleys. General Baker 
remains in the neighbourhood of Maidan until next week, all the 
available transport animals from Sherpur being now engaged in 
carrying to our cantonments the large quantities of com and 
bhoosa collected. Our winter supply of forage seems likely to be 
assured. 


CHAPTEK XIV. 

• 

Deportation of Taknh Khan to In<1iiw«Review of hia Reign- -The Scene on the Homing 
of December iHt— Precantionn along the Koad to Jugdulluck ^Strengthcoiog of 
the PofltB — Tribal UnoAflineis about Cahul ^Attitude of tho Kuhi^tanis — Glfneral 
Baker’s Brigade or<]cred to 8herpur~-The State of Afghan Turkintan — Its Effect 
opon Kohibtan Gholam llyder and bis Army - The Extent of his Power — Eetorn 
of hia dieliaiided Regiinenta to their Homea in Kohistan— Onr Policy towards the 
Afghans — Failure of tho Attempt to conciliate the People— Modifications necessary 
— Murder of oar Gorornor of Maidan. 


SnEBPrn, !»/ December. 

The ex-Amir of Afghanistan, Sirdar Yakub Khan, is now well 
on his way to India : the order for his deportation having been 
carried out so silently and quickly that, while I am writing, the 
majority of men in Sherpur cantonments are ignorant of his 
departure. As I ventured to predict in forwarding the news of 
the close of the Commission of luquirv', Yakub Khan’s fate is 
that of exile to India ; but even now we are in the dark here as to 
whether he will be treated as a State prisoner, and allowed to live 
in luxurious comfort, or will be sent to the Andamans, to ditag out 
his life as a common malefactor. If the latter, it will be an 
ignoble ending of a *carcer which in its earlier stages promised 
such brilliant achievements. Y'akub Khan was once the first 
soldier in Afghanistan, but from the evil moment when he confided 
in the word of his father, his fame was at an end. Five years’ 
captivity — and such captivity as only Shere Ali could devise — 
broke his spirit, dulled his intellect, and left him the weak inca- 
pable we treated with at Gundamak, and confided in so blindly 
until the fatal week in September. That nnder fairer auspices he 
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might have proved a strong ruler, such as the Afghans require, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt ; that ho would have been a Dost 
Mahomed even his most ardent admirers would hesitate to assert. 
The conditions of government in a country like Afghanistan 
compel the sovereign either to be a tyrant or the tool of factions : 
Yakub Khan, during his few months of power, was the latter. 
His accession to the throne took place under circumstances to cope 
with which, even in the prime of his manhood before imprisonment 
had crippled him, would have taxed his power to the uttermost. 
After five years in a dungeon he was suddenly liberated by his 
father, only to find that father in the last stage of defeat and 
despair, his kingdom practically at *the mercy of a powerful 
invader, and himself a panic-stricken fugitive. Left first as Shere 
All’s regent, Yakub Khau could do nothing beyond watch, with 
Oriental submission to fate, Uie advance of the two invading 
armies up the Jellalabad and Kurraui Valleys. The help which 
Shere Ali expected to receive from his Eushian friends over the 
Oxus was not forthcoming ; in a few weeks came the news of the 
death of the Amir at Mazar-i-Sharif, and 1 akub found himself 
in possession of a kingdom already tottering to its fall. If he 
had had the energy of Dost Mahomed he might have organized 
armies, called upon the somi-barharous tribes still lying between 
Cabul and India to join his soldiers in a holy war, and made a 
supreme effort to check the invasion which had driven his father 
from the capital. But that energy was lacking ; he made but a 
faint-hearted appeal to tlic fanaticism of the hill-tribes, and 
unsupported as this was by any real attempt to collect the scat- 
tered unite of Shere All’s once-powerful army, it necessarily failed. 
Nothing was left to him hut negotiation ; and, thanks to the 
clemency of the enemy to whom he was opposed, he was granted 
terms which, in his position, he could scarcely have hoped to gain. 
He allied himself with the most powerful State in Asia, and the 
safety of his kingdom was assured against all foreign aggression. 
If he had been a tyrant to his subjects, and thoroughly deter- 
mined to make his will their law, the reception in his capital of an 
Embassy from the Power with which he was allied would have been 
fraught with no danger either to himself or to the Ambassador. But 
he had not the strength of tyranny sufficient to control the fac- 
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tions of which he was a mere tool, and it seems only too probable 
that he gradually drifted from his first position of sincerity towards 
his new allies, to that of a timid spectator of intrigues against 
the alliance. His weakness and vacillation could not check the 
danger that was growing so formidable, and, when the final out- 
break came, his personal influence was even unequal to saving the 
life of the man who had trusted so implicitly in his good faith. 
That Yakub desired the death of Sir Louis Caragnari wo do not 
believe ; that he had been led, iusidioasly, by men about him to 
coincide in the view that the Embassy should bo forced to leave 
may be readily credited. ■ And once that Plmbassy had been 
destroyed, tliere is only too much reason to su})puBC that he was 
inclined to parley with the men who had brongbt about its destruc- 
tion, and to listen to their plausible reasoning that >^hat had been 
done was irrevocable. The access of personal fear which drove 
him to seek safety in the British camp, no more excuses him of 
responsibility for his acts of omission or commission, than does the 
voluntary surrender of a murderer condone the crime he has com- 
mitted. So far as human canons ai’e concerned, re}>entauco can- 
not blot out guilt, however much it may modify judgment : tlio 
supremo quality of mercy is impossible under ordinary conditions 
of life. Taking the most pitiful estimate of Yakub Khan’s 
offence, putting aside the idea even of partieijmtion in the views 
of the men who wished him to break the engagements to which 
he stood pledged, there is the one unpardouablo crime still 
clinging to him — that he stood by, and made no sign, while the 
lives of men were sacrificed which should have been sacred to 
him, even according to the narrow creed of the fanatics who sur- 
rounded him. His own words, when refusing the help lhat was 
so dearly needed, rise up against him when he appeals to our for- 
bearance : “ It is not to bo done.” Perhaps, hereafter, the same 
answer may be given when we are asked to preserve the integrity 
of a country which has always repaid friendship with falsehood, 
trust with treachery. 

From the 28th of October until his departure for India this 
morning, Yakub Khan had been a close prisoner in our camp, 
the tent in which he was confined being always strongly guarded, 
and no one beyond our own officers being allowed access to him. 
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The monotony and aolitnde have told upon him, of coutbo, and 
he ia now thinner and more worn than when he first took refuge with 
General Baker at Kushi. Before the closing days of the inquiry 
he was contented and placid enough ; but of late he has displayed 
some anxiety as to his probable fate, the irksomeness of the 
restraint under which he was placed haring, no doubt, largely 
contributed to this. He could hear all the busy life in camp about 
him, but was as much shut out from it ns if a prisoner again in 
the Bala Hissar. The bayonets of the sentries who quartered the 
ground day and night about his tent were a barrier bej'ond which 
he could not pass. The departure for India, Malta, or London, 
which ho had expressed himself so willing to undertake nearly two 
months ago, must have seemed to him hopeless, oven so late as 
six o’clock last night, when Major Hastings, Chief Political 
Officer, paid his usual visit to the tent, then guarded by fifty men 
of the 72nd Highlanders. Major Hustings said nothiug of the 
orders which had been received from the (jovcrnmeiit, as it had 
been resolved to give as short a notice as possible of the hitendcd 
journey, for fear of complications on the road to Poshawur. Not 
that it was at all likely an effort would be made to rouse the tribes 
to attempt a rescue, but that nothing was to bo gained by an open 
parade of the departure. At eight o’clock Major Hastings sent 
word to Yakub Khan that ho intended paying him a second visit ; 
aud, accompanied by Mr. 11. M. Durand, Political Secretary to 
the Lieutenant-General, he again went to the tent. Yakub 
Khan was a little astonished at the unusual hour chosen for the 
visit ; but when told that ho would have to leave Cabul for India 
at six o’clock the next morning, ho kept his composure admirably, 
lie expressed surprise that such short notice should bo given, but 
beyond this did not question the arrangements. Ho asked that 
his father-in-law, Yahiya Khan, aud two other sirdars now in 
confinement should be released and allowed to accompany him. 
This, of course, could not be granted, and he then asked to what 
place in India ho was to be taken, and where the Viceroy was. 
This was aU the concern he showed. The orders received hero 
are to convey him safely to Peshawur ; so but little information 
as to his final resting-place could be vouchsafed him. I may here 
incidentally mention that he will probablv go on to Umritsar or 
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Lahore, where, perhaps, the decision of the Government will be 
made known to him. 

All the arrangements for the jonmey had been carefully made 
beforehand. There were, this morning, at Butkhak, the 12th 
Punjab Cavalry, and between that post and Kei Baba 400 of the 
72nd Highlanders, 300 of the 23rd Pioneers, and a wing of the 
28th Punjab Infantry; while the convoy of sick and wounded, 
with its escort, was between Kata Sung and Jugdulluck. The 
escort from Sherpur was simply two squadrons of cavalry drawn 
from the 9th Lancers and 5th Punjab Cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Major Haiumondt of the latter regiment. Soon after 
five o'clock this morning the little camp in uhieh the ex- Amir 
was lodged, not far from head-quarters, was all astir with prepara- 
tions for the journey. A bright moon was shining overhead and a 
few watch-fires were blazing brightly among the tents, by the 
light of which the mules and yahoox were loaded up. The 
squadron of the 5th Punjab Cavalry drew up outside the gateway 
which leads from the cantonments near the western end of the 
southern wall ; while the Lancers passed from their lines, opposite 
the break in the Bemaru Heights, to a bit of open ground between 
the quarters of the 72nd Highlanders and Yakub Khan’s tent. 
The early morning air was bitterly cold, and the usual light mist 
which settles nightiy over the Cabul plain still hung about. The 
camp was silent and deserted, every soldier being at that hour 
asleep, except the sentries at their posts and the patrols, stalk- 
ing like armed ghosts from picqnct to pirquet, seeking for any 
rabid Kohistaui who might have invaded the sanctity of our 
lines. The Lancers moved smartly round and round in small 
circles to keep themselves and their horses from freozing\s they 
stood ; and through the dust and mist enveloping them their 
lances shone out now and again as the steel-heads caught a glint 
from the moon. It was a fantastical sight, this endless circling 
of misty horsemen, moving apparently without aim or object and 
growing momentarily more and more distinct as dawn began to 
creep up over the distant Luttabund and Khurd Cabul hills, and 
struggle with the clear moonlight which had before been supreme. 
In an hour everything was ready for departure. Yakub Khan’s 
horses were waiting ready saddled, and the Lancers had ceased 
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then circling, and were formed np waiting for the order to march. 
Sir Frederick Roberts, Colonel Macgregor, Chief of the Staff, and 
Major Hastings were present to see the prisoner start on his rapid 
jonmey, and at half-past six exactly Yakub Khan rode off sur- 
rounded by Lancers. He had exchanged salaams with the General 
and those about him, and, if not positively elated, was seemingly 
quite content to leave Cabul. Captain Turner was the Political 
Officer to whose care he was assigned ; and AbduUah Khan, son 
of the Nawab Gholam Hussein, was the native officer in attend- 
ance. His four body servants and a favourite attendant, Abdul 
Kayun, who had been released at the last moment, rode with the 
escort. No notice was given beforehand to his servants ; and 
when the royal cooks heard that they were to start for India, they 
abandoned their master and took refuge in the city. They were 
afterwards sought out and sent on to Luttabnud, the halting- 
place for the night, as the comfort of Yakub Khan is to be 
strictly considered. The news of the departure soon spread 
through Cabul, and the Mussulman population, according to a 
Hindu informant, are greatly depressed and uneasy. They are 
now convinced that the Durani dynasty is at an cud ; and, while 
not regretting Yokub personally, they mourn over the full of that 
reign of turbulence which they could always carry out in the city 
under a Barakzai. Double marches are to be made the whole 
I'ay to Peshawur, whore Yakub Khan is expected to arrive in eight 
days. Part of the Cabul Field Force escort will accompany him 
to Jugdulluck, where the advanced Khyber Brigade will assume 
charge, and he will bo passed through the various posts until the 
Punjab Frontier is reached.* His son, the so-called heir-apparent, 
remains here, as well as tlie members of his harem, who will be 
pensioned and properly cared for by the British authorities. 

During the past few day's reports have -come in of growing 
uneasiness among various sections of the tribes about Cabul, and 
these culminated yesterday in the news that the Kohistanis had 
actually risen, and were at Khoja Serai, on the Charikar Road. 
They were said to have cooked three days’ food, and to meditate 

* 1 mt,y here state that Yahnb Khoa made the joanie; to Peshawar without iucid^t , 
the rapidity of hia moTemente preventing any tribal combination being formed with the 
object of attempting his rescue 
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attacking Sherpnr on the last day of tko moon. From the 
Luttabnnd direction also it was reported that the Safis of Tagao 
and the hillmcn west of Jngdulluck were also meditating mischief, 
though beyond gathering together in small bands they had not 
made open demonstration of hostility. The change in the attitude 
of the Kohistanis has warned ns that it is idle to expect a peace- 
ful quiet among men who have always been unruly and turbulent. 
The sections which will probably give us most trouble now and in 
the future arc — the Wardaks inhabiting the country about the 
Ghazni Road, who may drag in the Logaris, the Safis of Tagao, 
and the Kohistanis. With .the two former wo have already come 
into collision ; General Maepherson having ventured into Tagao 
in search of supplies, whUo General Baker on a similar mission at 
Maidan has had to burn Beni-Badam in the Wardak country.* 
It is probable that both Safis and Wardaks will seek bercaiter to 
have tbeir revenge ; but in tho meantime wo shall not trouble 
them further, as wo have the Kohistanis to deal with. Eohistan 
lies due north of Cahul between tho Pughmau, a spur of the 
Hindu Kush, and Tagao, and includes the u])pcr valley of the 
‘Panjshir River, which stretches away north-cast from Charikar, tho 
most important town in the province. Tho lower portion of 
Eohistan is known as the Eob-I)aman (Mountain Skirt), and is 
the district renowned for its vineyards and orchards, from which 
Cabul is largely supplied with fruit. It is fertilized by innumer- 
able streams running down from tho Pughman mountains, and 
uniting to form a river, which, turned to the north by ranges 
of hills facing Pughman, eventually empties itself into tho 
Panjshir on the western border of Tagao. Looking northwards 
from the Bemaru Heights above Sherpur cantonments, one ^es 
nothing but a mass of hills piled together in picturesque confusion. 


* General Baker nearly fella victim to Afghan treachery at Bcni'Badan. He viaited 
the village utitb twenty or thirty troopers of the 9th Lancers, leaving his infantry on 
the Ghazni Kood, 2^ miles awuy. The viihtgors brought out milk and fruit for the 
officers, and provided corn and forage for the horses, protesting their friendship losdfy. 
General Baker noticed that only old mon seemed in tho village, bat did not suspect 
treachery until suddenly two largo bodies of armed men, with banners Hying, were seen 
racing down tho hills to cut off bis retreat. The troopers had to hkirmiuh on foot a ith 
tKeir carbines, and after a sharp fight the General managed to rejoin his infantry. The 
next day he destroyed the village. 
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the foreground being#, low range running parallel to the narrow 
Bwampj lake, which borders the plain from which Bemaru rises. 
The road from Cabul to Kohistan passes close to Sherpur on the 
east, crosses the grassy plain, and OTer the lake on a raised cause- 
way at a point where it is very narrow and shallow, and thence 
over a low kotal called Paen Minar. Koh-Daman is then fairly 
entered upon, and the route northwards is as follows: — Paen 
Minar to Kila Ittafal Khan, six miles; Ittafal Khan to Khoja 
Serai, five miles ; Khoja Serai to Istalif, seven miles; Istalif to 
Charikar, rid Isturgchtch, thirteen miles ; or a total from Paen 
Minar, four miles from Shorpur, of thirty-one miles. While we 
were encamped at Siah Sung the Kohistan Chiefs came in and 
made professions of friendship, whieh wore gladly accepted by 
General Eoberts. They remained with us for several weeks, but 
were plainly disappointed that no large subsidy was promised to 
them for their future good behaviour. A Governor, Shahbaz 
Khan, a Baraksai sirdar who had intermarried with the Kohistanis, 
was appointed, and was sent to Cliarikar, his mission being chiefly 
to furnish supplies for our troops, and to prevent any Chief 
arrogating to himself power in the province. No sooner do the 
maliks seem to have returned to tlieir villages than they began 
to concert measures to annoy us. They gathered armed men 
together, set at nought Shahbaz Khan, and, as 1 have said, have 
been bold enough to declare their intention of attacking Sherpur. 
That they will do this seems too absurd to believe, unless there is 
a general combination, but the precaution of building breastworks 
on the Bemaru Heights has been taken, and yesterday afternoon a 
small party of cavalry were sent out to reconnoitre past Paen 
Minar. They saw no signs of any gathering, but still there may 
be bands of men lurking about. We have but a very small 
infantry garrison in Sherpur at the present time, as 500 of the 
92nd, 400 of the 3rd Sikhs, and 400 of the 5th Punjab Infantry are 
out in Maidan, while the troops sent to hold the road as far as 
Jugdulluck on the occasion of Yakub Khan’s journey down are, 
as already stated, very numerous. General Baker has, therefore, 
been warned to march to Sherpur with his brigade as rapidly as 
his foraging arrangements will allow. 
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Uh December. 

The attitude of the Eohistanis continues far from satisfactory, 
though they have not, as yet, been reckless enough to carry out 
their threat of attacking Sherpur. The author of the late dis- 
turbances is said to be the mother of Yakub Khan, a woman well 
advanced in years, but still capable, through agents, of doing 
much mischief. She is in Cabul with the harem of the ex- Amir ; 
and as wo do not war against women, she has had full liberty to 
intrigue with discontented chio&. Of the gathering of hostile 
bands at Khoja Serai, south of Istalif, wo have heard little of 
late. The man who will* probably give us most trouble is Mir 
Butcha; while, to show how interests clash in this once “ God- 
govemed country,” 1 may state that the nephew of Daoud Shah, 
the ex-Commandor-in-Ghief of the Afghan army, is a prominent 
leader of the malcontents. His uncle is striving in every way to 
ingratiate himself with the British, and has so far succeeded, 
that ho is freely made use of by our Political Officers. Ho has 
several times given valuable information and has been of great 
service in aiding us in the collection of supplies. . He has warned 
us of the disaffected nature of tlie Kohistanis ; and though ho 
over-estimates their strength as opposed to our army, his warning 
has been partially justified by late events. The southern part of 
Kohistaji, the Koh-Daman, is not so turbulent as that further 
north, about Gharikar, in which Shahbas Khan is supposed to 
exercise power. One road from Northern Turkistan passes over 
the Hindu Kush and run-through Gharikar to Gabul ; and this 
near proximity to a province, supposed at present to be safe from 
our army, has a tendency to foster local disaffection. In fac^ the 
state of Turkistan re-acts upon all Kohistan, and indirectly upon 
the country about Cabul ; and, in view of further complications, 
it is worth while looking critically upon the present position of 
that important province. 

The capture of Cabul and the dispersion of such of the rebel regi- 
ments as fought at Charasia had a great effect, at first, in showing 
every province of Afghanistan that the impregnability of their 
capital was a myth. Our arms having been so successful in so 
short a time, checked the incipient state of anarchy into which the 
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whole conutry was fast falling, as it seemed rational to suppose that 
an army which in a few days had captured Cabul would be more 
than equal to the task of visiting Charikar, Bamian, or cvenBalkh, 
if occasion required a further display of force. But, as time 
passed on, and it began to dawn upon the minds of men somewhat 
removed from the captured city, that we were settling down for the 
winter in local quarters, the latent hostility to our presence in 
Afghanistan revived. In Turkistan it could scarcely be called a 
revival, as it had never died out. In that province were still 
organized regiments (well armed and boasting of being in posses- 
sion of guns), whose sepoys had never Buffered the disgrace of 
a defeat at our hands. It was not, thcreforo, surprising that our 
attempts to open up communication wi^h Bliolam Hyder, the 
Afghan Governor of the northern dietricts, should have failed. 
In the first place, it was extremely difficult to get trustworthy 
news of what was goiug on over the Koh-i-Baba range, and 
Gholam Hyder’s movements wore absolutely unknown. He was 
believed to be at Mazar-i-Sliarif, or Balkh, and rumours then 
reached us that he had left witli Hek Mahomed to seek aid from 
the Russians over the Oxus. This nows was never confirmed ; 
but from incidents which oocuixcd and wore verified in several 
ways, it transpired that, wherever Gholam Hyder might be, his 
power was very limited. The troops on which he relied for support 
cither revolted, as in the case of the regiments at Ghori, a post 
fifty miles south of Kunduz, the nearest station to Badakshau, on 
the Balkh, Tashkurgau, Kuuduz, and Fuizabnd Road, or were 
deserted by their Generals, who sought safety with the British. 
Tho sepoys know there was really no Government in existence, 
and, with arms in their hands, felt themselves masters of the 
situation. Badakshan was in revolt. Ghori and the district 
between Balkh and Badakshan could not do tetter than follow the 
example. They did bo, and Gholam Hjder’s power was gradually 
narrowed, no attention being paid to his commands. To make 
bis position of Governor still more absurd, an lizbeg Chief, 
Mahomed Shah, appropriated the country about Sar-i-Pul and 
Macmena, distant only eighty miles to tho west and south-west of 
Ballih. The nominal Governor of Turkistan, therefore, found 
himself at last ruling the tract of country south of tho Oxus, as 

N 
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far as Taabkargaii and Aebak on tho east, and Akcha on the 
'west: southwards, to Bamian, he governed as far as men 
chose to obey him, and no farther. From Aebuk to Akcha, in a 
bee-line, is less than 130 miles : &om the Oxns through Balkh to 
Bamian, is 160 miles. This was — and for all we know is — the 
extent of territory Gholam Hydcr governs. He is responsible to 
no one but himself ; and as long as he can find money to pay his 
troops, he may roly upon exercising a certain influence. If we 
had got as far as Bamian, 100 miles from Cabal, ho might still 
hare retained a show of independence, Balkh being so near the 
Oxus that to escape to Bokhara would have been easy if our 
troops had been pushed on, before winter set in, towards tho 
northern frontier. But Gholam Hyder has been left undisturbed ; 
and now that tho Kohistanis have broken faith with us, his name 
is being freely used to induce men to gather together. A few 
days ago it was reported that he had reached Charikar with eight 
guns and a force of cavalry ; but later reports show this was a 
false rumour circulated in Cabul to excite the Wardaks and 
. Ghilzais on tho Ghazni lioad and in Logar. He may have left 
Mazor-i-Sliarif ; but if, as seems likely, he looks for Bussian 
gold to aid him in keeping his hold upon Turkistan, ho would 
scarcely have deserted Balkh and the neighbourhood for the 
questionable glory of raising an army of hill-men in Kohistan. 
What is far more probable is, that tho regiments w'hich disbanded 
and scattered to various villages arc forming bands among them- 
selves, and some of these may think Charikar as good a centre 
to make for as any other place. Turkistan can furnish any 
number of these sepoys ; and as tho Bamian route to Ct^ul 
is long and tiresome, they may prefer taking the road over the 
Hindu Kush to Kohistan, there to await for further development 
of events. If the British force menaces them, they can return 
to Turkistan : if wo leave them alone, as wo probably shall, they 
will have to find a way of living during the winter ; and this to an 
Afghan well-armed, and with the bluster of a bully, is not a 
difficult task. From what I have written above, it will be 
seen that Northern and Eastern Turkistan is in the state into 
which it might have been expected to fall without a strong hand 
controlling it from Cabul. Of Herat I know nothinrr, as it is 
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too far remored from us for even rumours to drift down to our 
camp. 

With this condition of affairs in a province most open to outside 
influence and trans-Oxus intrigue, it becomes of serious moment 
to consider what modification of our policy, as set forth in the 
Proclamation of October 28th, is necessary. The Proclamation 
concluded as follows : — “ The servicea of such sirdars and chiefs 
as assist in preserving order will he duly recognized; hut all 
disturbers of the peace, and persons concerned in attacks upon the 
British authority, will meet tvith condign punishment. The 
British Government, after consultation with the principal sirdars, 
tribal chiefs, and others representing ‘the interests and wishes of 
the raviolis provinces anil cities, will declare its will as to the 
future permanent arrangements to he made for the good govern- 
ment of the people.” Now these stilted periods either mean a 
great deal, or nothing at all. As regards Turkistan there are 
within it at the present moment numerous “ disturbers of the 
peace,” us there are in Kohistou, Maidau, and Lngar ; and, to be 
consistent, wo must fulfil our pledge to punish them condignly ; 
if not now, at some future date. But these disturbers have this 
much in their favour, that beyond the empty words of the Pro- 
clamation they have had no evidence of the British authority which 
has supplanted that of the Amir. To them it is non-existent. It 
may flourish within 20 miles of Cabul and eastwards along the 
Jellalabad Valley to the Khybor, but it has never shown itself north 
of the Hindu Kush ; it has left Bolkh and Herat untouched : it 
has not been felt at Bamian or Ghazni, each within 100 miles of 
tho 7,000 men encamped at BheTj>ur : how, then, is it to be 
acknowledged at more distant points ? An authority, to be respected, 
must be tangible. The British authority at Cabal is in tho 
tangible shape of a conquering army : it is tespcctcd — at Cabul. 
But Cabul is not Turkistan, and it is idle to expect a Proclamation, 
or even a thousand, to cause provincial governors, now free from 
all control, voluntarily to submit to an authority which makes, 
apparently, no effort to reach them. “ Consultation with tho 
principal sirdars and tribal chiefs representing the various pro- 
vinces and cities of Afghanistan ” is admirable from the view of 
closet politicians, but bow if sirdars “nd chiefs decline to con- 
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suit ? It may have been intended, when the Proclamation was 
issued, that a demonstration of force shonld be made to bring 
about the consultation, but that demonstration has never been 
carried out — probably as much from political considerations as 
military difficulties. Sir Frederick Boberts and his army did their 
first work of capturing Cabul with such rapidity that, with troops 
pushed forward from Jellalabad to garrison the captured city and 
collect supplies for the winter, they might have ventured into 
Turkistan with the prospect of meeting with no opposition ; and 
there might have been now, at Bamian and Balkh, agents who had 
been installed by our army and left in the position of governors 
ruling in our name. This programme was believed at one time to 
be on the cards, and wo calculated how many marches it was to 
Bamian and the Oxus ; but with no supports forthcoming up to 
the middle of November (a flying column at Jugdulluck was not 
worthy of the name), and with the usual stupid outcry at home 
against even the appearance of annexation, the project fell through. 
An attempt has been made to carry out the spirit of the Proclama- 
tion — to moke “ permonont arrangements for the good government 
of the people ” — by consulting with such sirdars as have deemed 
it wise to join us. From their number four men have been chosen 
as governors of districts ; but, so far, this system has been a 
failure. However much they may represent us, they are rejected 
of the people ; and the three who, to use an official phrase, have 
“joined their appointments,” have had a very rough time of it. 
These were Shahbaz Khan, Mahomed Hasan Khan, and Abdulla 
Khan, all sirdars of local influence about Cabul, who were posted 
to Kohistan, Maidan, and Logar, respectively. (Turkistan, so far, 
has not received its governor. Sirdar Wali Mahomed, who had 
made many preparations for starting.) They wore sent without 
armed escorts, and ‘'have been worried and threatened by mal- 
contents, who have resented their intrusion with menaces that can 
scarcely be lightly regarded. In one case, that of Hasan Khan, 
son of Dost Mahomed and half-brother of Wali Mahomed, assas- 
sination has been added to threats. News was brought in from 
Nanre Falad, the village in the Maidan Valley which General 
Baker’s force only left on the Ist instant, that a body of men, 
including some sepoys of the Ardal Begiments, had attacked the 
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fort in which Hasan Khan was living, and had murdered our 
lately-appointed governor and one of his followers. They shot the 
old man through the head, and then hacked his body to pieces. 
Hasan Khan was quite a favourite in our camp at Maidan, his 
kind disposition and hearty frankness being qualities very foreign 
to the nature of the ordinary Afghan sirdar. The men who 
killed him are said to have come down the Darra Narkh from the 
hills about Bahadur Khan’s villages ; and their action was in 
revenge for our burning of their villages. They returned to 
Upper Maidan as soon as they had murdered our representative, 
having, according to their own rude idea, shown us that they had 
no intention of accepting our authority. It is evident that from 
Ghazni northwards much excitement has arisen since General 
Baker’s departure. From Charikar and Logar our governors re- 
port that they are looked upon with disfavour, and even hated, by 
many maliks ; and as they also have no escorts, their lives may 
bo considered in jeopardy. When the Kohistanis, a few days ago, 
were up in arms, Shahbaz Khan’s position was very ticklish ; and 
to relieve the pressure put upon him. Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, an 
elder brother of Yakub Khan, was sent out to bring back the 
chiefs to the allegiance they hod promised when in our camp. 
Though he sncecedod in inducing twenty nr thirty of the minor 
chiefs of Koh-Daman to come in, he was reviled by others as a 
“ Feringhi ” and “ Kafir,” and was warned to return to Sherpur, 
or his life would be taken. These are the results of the first 
experiments of governing provinces through chiefe selected by us 
as representing the interests and wishes of tlie people. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Farade of all Troops in Shcrpur — Strength of the QarriBon — The Commencement of tbe 
December Operations — Oeneral Maopberson's Brigade at Aoshnhr — General Baker's 
Flank March upon Maidan — Tfae Jdiad preached by Mushk-i-Alam— Strength of 
Mahomed Jan's Force — The Flan of Operations — Defeat of the Robistanic at Eila 
Karei— General Maepherson staAs for Argandeh — General Massy's March np the 
Chardeh Valley with the Gana and Cavalry— First Sight of Mahomed Jan's Army — 
Unexpected Strength of the Afghans — The Action of December 11th in Chardeli 
— Loss of Four Guns and Eepulse of the Cavalry — Defence of the Dehmazang 
Gorge by 200 of the 72nd Highlanders— Recovery of tbe Guns by Colonel Mac* 
gregor — Maepherson’s Arrival at Dehmazung — Attack on the Sherderwaza Picqnet. 

Sherpub, 9t/t December. 

Genbeal Baker’s Brigade retamed to Sherpnr a few days ago, 
and the rosalt of his visit to Maidan is now visible in the large 
stacks of bhooen and the bags of grain near the Commissariat 
Gate. Sir Mirhael Kennedy, Director-General of Transport, with 
a small party of officers has arrived from India on inspection duty 
and is now a guest of Sir Frederick Roberts. The ox- Amir is now 
well on his way to India, and the troops sent to strengthen the 
posts between Cabul and Jugdnlluck have returned to quarters. 
So far no attempt has been made by the tribes on tbe Peshawar 
Road to rescue Yakub Khan, but there is much latent fanaticism 
about Cabal, and the moollalis, who always gave us so mqch 
trouble, may seize upon the deportation of the sovereign as a 
rallying-cry. 

Yesterday a parade of all the available troops in garrison was 
held on the largo maidan which lies to the north of the Bemaru 
hills, and extends to the borders of the narrow Wazirabad Lake 
at the foot of the southern Kohistan bills. No better place for a 
review of even 20,000 men could be desired, as the ground is very 
level, and is covered with short grass, which prevents dust oocu- 
mulefting. The nominal object of the parade was to present four 
men of the 72 nd Highlanders with medals for distinpruished 
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service at the Btorming of the Pei war Eotal last December.* 
There were 4,710 men and twenty guns on the ground. The 
guns were twelve O-pounders, belonging to F-A and G-3, and 
eight 7-poanderB of the Mountain Batteries. The following table 
shows only the troops paraded ; it was necessary, for the safety of 
the cantonment and the valuable stores now collected within its 
walls, that a strong guard should remain in Sherpur, and 100 
men were detached from each infantry regiment for this work. 
In-lying picquets were posted, signallors with heliographic appa- 
ratus placed on the Bemaru Heights and over the Commissariat 
Gate (that nearest tho city), and, to prevent any incendiarism 
being attempted, orders wore given to refuse admission to all the 
Hazara coolies employed on the quarters until the parade was 
over. Our bJiaosa stacks and wood-piles are so nearly completed 
now, that we cannot afford to let them be burnt down. 

The following is the full strength of the troops drawn np for 
the Lieutenant-General’s inspection ; — 


KcmB&u Division, Cabul Field Fobcb. 


Troo|>H 

Officers 

1 

V 

£ 

0 

e 

1 

!v. 

BritUb. j Native. 

N on -rommlsBl oned 
Officera 
and Mon. 

Total 

F-A, Rojal Horae Artillery 

6 

— 

106 



111 

G-3, Royal Artillery 

6 

— 

107 

— 

113 

No. 1 Mountain Battcrv 

2 

1 

4 

80 

87 

No. 2 Mountain Battery . 

4 

— 

4 

74 

82 

9th Idancers 

lb' 

— 

265 

— 

281 

5th Punjab Cavalry 

6 

11 

— 

342 

361 

14th Bengal Lancers 

7 

10 

— 

213 

230 

67tb Foot ... 

u 

— 

489 

— 

454 

72iid Highlanders 

18 

— 

553 



671 

92nd Highlanders 

15 

— 

• 661 

— 

676 

23rd Pioneers 

4 

6 

— 

296 

305 

Srd Sikhs 

8 

10 

— 

525 

543 

6th Punjab Infantry 

4 

11 

— 

503 

518 

6th Ghoorkas 

5 

8 

— 

386 

402 

7th Company Sappers 

3 


4 

69 

7ti 

Total 

120 


2.043 

2,490 

4,710 


* Theae were Sergeant-Inatructor of Musketry Salmond, Sergeant Cox, Private Mclrecn 
and Private Booar. 
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To these have to be added the Staff, which was made ap as 
follows : — 

Commanding Cavalry Brigade — Brigadier-General Massy; 
Brigade-Major — ^Lieutenant Brabazou; Orderly Officer — Lieu- 
tenant Hearsey. 

Commanding let Infantry Brigade — Brigadier-General Mac- 
pherson ; Brigade-Major — Captain Guinness ; Orderly Officer — 
Captain Macgregor. 

Commanding 2nd Infantry Brigade — Brigadier-General Baker ; 
Brigade-Major — Captain Farwell ; Orderly Officer — Lieutenant 
Kane. * 

Commanding Boyal ArtiHeiy — Lientenant-Colonel Gordon ; 
Officiating Adjutant — Lieutenant Allsopp. 

The parade went off very successfully, and seemed to impress 
Sirdar Wall Mahomed Khan, Daond Shah (the late Commander- 
in-Chief of the Afghan army), and other persons of importance 
who were present. 

We mix work and play a good deal at Cabul : for scarcely had 
the parade ended than the more serious business of sending out 
a brigade into the Chardeh Valley was begun. In the afternoon 
the following troops, under the command of Brigadier- General 
Maepherson, loft tho cantonment and marched to Aoshahr, fire 
miles due west of Shorpur ; — 

6 companies 67th Foot; 

7 companies 6th Ghoorkas ; 

550 of the 8rd Sikhs ; 

4 guns F-A, Royal Horse Artillery ; 

4 guns No. 1 Mountain Battery ; V 

1 squadron 9th Lancers ; 

2 squadrons 14th Bengal Lancers. 

This movement is due to the gatherings in Koh-Daman and 
Maidan. The efforts of old Mushk-i-Alam, the Ghazni mooUah, 
to raise a jehad have been so far successful, that Mahomed Jan 
has 5,000 men with him between Argandeh and Beni-Badam, on 
the Ghazni Road. This would not have been of much consequence 
were it not that pressure had been brought to bear upon the local 
villagers, who were bringing in grain and hhoosa. In the Lof'sr 
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Valley our Governor has been defied, and the supplies which were 
pouring in from that district have almost entirely ceased. We 
still want about 16,000 maunds of wheat and 50,000 mannds of 
Ihoosa, and as we are anxious to got it all in before the snow falls, 
it has been determined to attack the tribal bands and once more 
open the road. If our supplies were collected, we should probably 
have left Mahomed Jan alone until he had got a large force to- 
gether, and then have gone out to meet him. General Maopher- 
Bon has halted to-day at Aoshahr, as a plan has been carefully 
prepared by which it is hoped Mahomed Jan's “ army ” will be 
forced to fight. In the carrying oat of this plan, two separate 
forces will be employed — the aecc/ud brigade, under General 
Baker, being now at Charasia with secret orders. This force is 
made up as follows, and is a “ flying column ” in the true sense 
of the word : — 

460 of the 92nd Highlanders ; 

450 of the 6th Punjab Infantry ; 

6 troops of the 5th Punjab Cavalry ; 

4 guns of No. 2 Mountain Battery ; 

7th company Sappers and Miners (detachment with gun- 
cotton). 

General Maepherson will to-morrow march up the Chardeh 
Valley and endeavour to get between the enemy and the road 
loading to the Unai Pass, so as to cut off their retreat towards 
Bamian. General Baker, moving in sympathy with the Chardeh 
Force, will leave Charasia and make a feint of going up the Logar 
Valley. This intention will be openly proclaimed; but, after 
leaving Charasia a few miles in rear, he will turn sharply to the 
south-west and throw himself across the Ghazni Road below Beni- 
Badam, cutting off Mahomed Jan’s reti’bat to Ghazni. The 
5,000 men said to have assembled would then be practically encom- 
passed about, and, being unable to run away, they would probably 
make a stout resistance. If General Maepherson can only keep 
them in play and get well above them in the Bamian direction, 
blinding them to the movements of the other column, we shall at 
last be able to punish the Ardal Pultan right smartly. Oar 
information leads us to expect that Mahomed Jan will fight. He 
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oertaiiily held on to the heights above Cabul, even after we had 
reached Beni Hissar on October 7th ; and, perhaps, his courage 
may be equal to again resisting us. The detachment of so many 
men has, of course, weakened the garrison of Sherpur, and the 
Guides, Cavalry, and Infantry have been ordered up from Jugdul- 
luck in consequence. They wiU probably arrive in a day or two. 
The Kohistanis have not ventured to display further hostility to 
ns, but Mir Butcha still keeps about him a gathering of discon- 
tented men, and may try to join Mahomed Jan at Maidan. Amid 
all this tribal disturbance it is satisfactory to know that the Ghil- 
zais, Lughmanis, Shinwaris, and A&idis on our line of communi- 
cations with India are still quiet : whether suspiciously so, 1 can- 
not say. Beyond the catting of the telegraph wire between 
Dakka and JeUalabad occasionally, they seem to be on their best 
behaviour. 


11th December, 

The strategical more of two columns out of our cantonment 
here, to disperse Mahomed Jan’s force, has had a most unexpected 
result. The enemy have beaten us at our own game — has out- 
mancBuvred us — and, instead of Mahomed Jan being a fugitive, 
he is calmly occupying the peaks to the south of the Bala Hissar 
Bidge, and his standards are flying in sight of Cabul and all the 
country round. Wo have been complaining of want of excite- 
ment hero lately, but to-day has given us more than our fill. I 
explained in my last letter that Brigadier Maepherson moved out, 
on Monday, to Kila Aosbahr, just through the Cabul gorge and at 
the eastern end of the Chardeh Valley ; while Brigadier Bak^, 
on the following day, marched to Charasia, and intended cutting 
off Mahomed Jan’s retreat, on the Ghazni Hoad, at Maidan. Yes- 
terday the force under *Geneial Maepherson left K.ila Aoshahr at 
dawn ; four guns of F-A, Eoyal Horse Artillery, with on escort of 
two squadrons of cavalry, drawn from the 9th Lancers and the 
14th Bengal Lancers, remaining on the camping-ground, with 
orders to check the retreat of the enemy if they turned towards 
Cabul. The infantry, with four mountain guns and a squadron 
of the* 14th Bengal Lancers, under Colonel Boss, took the Kohistan 
Road and finally gained the Surkh Kotal— a ridge runnin/» down 
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from the Paghman Baqge, and dividing Chardeh from the Koh- 
Daman, the celebrated “ fruit country ” of Kohistan. The chief 
object of General Macpherson was to head back Mahomed Jan, 
who was reported to be making for Kohistan, in order to unite his 
force with the hands gathered by Mir Butcha at Khoja Serai. The 
14th Bengal Lancers were sent forward to reconnoitre on the 
Fnghman plain to the north of the l-otni, and they soon found 
themselTes in the face of several thousand men near Kila Karez. 
The whole country seemed covered with masses of armed tribesmen, 
and on every low hill banners were flying. The infantry halted on 
the Surkh Kotal while the baggage came up, and preparations were 
made for dispersing the Kohistanis, who were plainly on the way 
to swell Mahomed Jan’s gathering. As Maepherson’s foreo formed 
up on the Itotal, the enemy advanced very confidently, and our 
cavalry were obliged to fall hack. Two mountain guns were got 
into action, and a few shells broke up the most advanced bodies. 
A sufficient guard was left over the baggage, and General Mac- 
pherson then attacked with the following infantry : four companies 
67th Foot; six companies 5th Glioorkas ; throe companies 8rd 
Sikhs — two mountain guns moving with them. The enemy broke 
and fled in confusion as soon as our rifles began to make good 
practice. There was one hill, defended by mingars, at which a few 
ghazis tried to make a stand ; but the 67th were not to be denied, 
and they raced up it in fine form, driving out its defenders very 
smartly. The 5th Ghoorkaa took by a rush a hill on the extreme 
left, and the 8rd Sikhs, in assailing another hill, were eejuaUy suc- 
cessful ; but two fanatics jumped over the mingara and charged 
upon the men nearest to them, sword in hand. They wounded two 
sepoys, and then rushed back to their comrades. The guns shelled 
the Kohistanis as they streamed away up the valley, and the cavalry, 
dismounted, also fired at a few hundred yards into them. The 
watercourses and enclosures prevented the Lancers charging. The 
Kohistanis, who were commanded by Mir Butcha in person, lost 
heavily ; many bodies were found on the ground by our men, and 
many of the dead were seen to l)e carried off. Our casualties were 
— one man C7tli, two Glioorkas, and four of the 3rd Sikhs, all 
wounded. Major Fitz-Hugh, commanding the Ghoorkas, received 
a slight flesh-wound from a bullet in the right leg. He was not 
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80 badly hurt as to be incapacitated from duty, though, at the 
Lieutenant-General’s request, he has since remained in canton- 
ments. Having thrashed Mir Butcha, General Maepherson 
encamped for the night at Mahomed Surwar Khan’s Kila, close to 
Kila Karez, ready to deal with Mahomed Jan on the following day. 
The presence of a large force of sepoys and tribesmen at and near 
Argandeh, on the Ghazni Boad, 14 miles from Sherpur, was known 
beyond doubt : and General Maepherson’s aim was to get between 
them and the Unoi Pass leading to Bamian, so as to drive them 
down towards Maidan, where General Baker was waiting with 950 
infantry, five troops of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and four moun- 
tain guns. There was a chdnce that Mahomed Jan would break 
back into the Chardeh Valley, towards Cabul, but it was not 
believed that he had with him a sufficient number of men to do 
any mischief in that direction. Ho had, however, double the force 
reported (6,000), and was sufficiently confident to take the bold 
step of entering the valley. Whether he contemplated an attack 
upon Sheipur, knowing there was nothing between him and the 
cantonments, except a small party of cavalry and four guns, is not 
known ; but if he had learnt the weakness of the place, such an 
attempt was highly probable. In any case, while General Mac- 
pherson marched from his camp at the fort, whore he bad passed 
the night, and took tho path to Argandeh behind a range of hills 
running right across the Chardeh Valley from the Surkh Kotal, 
the enemy, to the number of at least 10,000, debouched into the 
villages on the Cabul side of the range, and waited there the more- 
monts of our troops. They were rewarded for their manoeuvre by 
the appearance of the Horse Artillery guns and their small eseq^ 
of cavalry, making their way to join the infantry at Argandeh. 
This movement of our guns and the after-events, which have been 
extremely serious, can best be explained by following the action of 
the cavalry from the evening of yesterday. 

The four Horse Artillery guns, under Major Smith Windham, 
were, as I have said, left at Kila Aoshahr with an escort of cavalry. 
They were ordered to move this morning along tho Argandeh Eoad 
to rejoin the infantry, and they started, with this object in view, 
under the command of Colonel Gordon, R.A. Brigadier Massy, 
with another squadron of the 9th Lancers, from Sheipur, over- 
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took them soon after starting, and took command of the whole. 
He had then as escort to the four guns of F-A, 170 troopers of 
the 9th Lancers (under Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland) and 44 sowars 
of the 14th Bengal Lancers (under Captain Neyille), or a total 
strength of 214 lances. A troop of the 9th Lancers (48 strong), 
under Captain Butson, had been sent off hy General Massy to 
open communication, if possible, with General Macpherson. Gen- 
eral Massy made Kila Kazi on the Ghazni Road his objective point, 
that being about 4 miles distant ; and he reached this without 
incident. Just after it had been passed, however, his advance- 
guard, which consisted of a troop of the 9th Lancers under 
Captain Gough, reported the enemy in sight on the hills in front. 
It soon became apparent that the Afghans had thrown themselves 
across the Argandeh Road, but as only 2,000 or 3,000 appeared 
in sight, it was thought they were fugitives flying either from 
General Macpherson or General Baker. As they began streaming 
down from the hills General Massy got his guns into action at 
2,900 yards, which range, at Colonel Gordon’s suggestion, was 
changed to 2,500, and 2,000 yards, the guns advancing towards 
the left to make their fire more effective. After a few shells had 
been fired, the enemy showed themselves in full force and advanced 
in skirmishing order upon the guns and cavalry. Their line of 
advance was fully two miles in extent, and was of good formation. 
There were about 4,000 men thus extended in the shape of a 
crescent, and in rear of them was an irregular body, numbering 
6,000 more. Thus Mahomed Jan’s force was found to be 10,000 
strong, instead of 6,000. It was admirably led, and boasted 
thirty or forty standards, mostly common red, white, or green 
cloth floating at tho end of a rude staff 12 or 18 feet long. 
Though the shells from the four guns were pitched into the thick 
of the enemy, no effect was produced in the way of breaking the 
line of advance. It never wavered, but came steadily on ; and 
as General Massy had no infantry with him, he was obliged to 
retire. The guns changed position “ right back,” and re-opened 
fire at 1,700 yards. Bullets from Snider and Plnfield rifles began 
dropping among the cavalry and tho gunners, but no casualties 
of any moment occurred. Thirty of the 9th Lancers dismounted 
and opened fire with their Martini carbines, but the enemy were 
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too nnmerouB to be checked by bo Bmall a body of men — a 
regiment of infantry was what was required. While the artillery 
was thus in action, Sir F. Boberts and Staff, with Sir Michael 
Kennedy and party, joined Oeneral Massy, having ridden out from 
SherpuT to watch the movements of the brigade. The fire from 
the steadily-advancing line of the enemy was well sustained, and 
to check their forward movement and cover the retirement of the 
guns the cavalry were ordered to charge. 

When General Boberts sent instructionB to General Massy to 
order the Lancers to charge, as the enemy were approaching 
dangerously near to the gunS, Colonel Cleland, with one squadron 
of the 9th Lancers (126 lances), was directly in face of the 
Afghan line, with the 44 sowars of the 14th Bengal Lancers in 
rear, some distance nearer the guns. The other troops of the 
9th (44 lances) under Captain Gough, which had been acting as 
the advance-guard, were away on General Massy’s right flank, 
watching the Afghans in that direction. When the charge was 
sounded Colonel Cleland led his squadron straight at the advanc- 
ing masses, the 14th Bengal Lancers following in his wake, but 
not close up, as the order to charge had not reached them so 
quickly. Captain Gough, with his troop of the 9tb, seeing his 
Colonel charging, also took his men into action on the enemy’s 
left flank. Some 220 men against 10,000 were odds that could 
scarcely be expected to turn m our favour ; but the Lancers had 
to risk a heavy loss in the hope of saving tho guns. The three 
bodies of men disappeared in a cloud of dust as they headed for 
the masses of the enemy, and nothing could be seen for a few 
moments of the fight. Then riderless horses came galloping 
back, followed by scattered parties of troopers, evidently quite out 
of hand. They had been received with a terrific fire, which had 
killed many horses and men, and, upon trying to force their way 
through the enemy, had been surrounded and their progress 
blocked by sheer weight of numbers. Men and horses went 
down in the melee, and, once down, there was but a faint chance 
of being rescued. In one or two instances, however, men were 
dragged from under their dead horses, mounted on others, and got 
well away out of the ruck.* Even among Sir F. Roberts’s party 

* The Chaplain of the Force, the Ecr. — Adams, vaa recommended for the Viotoris 
Cnaa for extricating one man, under a hearr fire. 
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watching the fight, bullets fell thickly, killing three or four horses 
under their riders and wounding others. When the dust cleared 
away, it was seen that the cavalry charge had made no impression 
upon the enemy, who were still- advancing steadily across the fields, 
waving their knives and tulwars, and can-ying their banners more 
proudly than ever. Mounted men were galloping about from 
end to end of their hnf , directing their movements and keeping 
them well together. The fire from their Sniders and Enfields 
was deliberate and well-directed ; and though any of our English 
regiments would with their Martinis have checked them in a few 
minutes, the broken ranks ^of the cavulry could not hope to stan^ 
against them. The 3th Lancers hafl suft'ered terribly in the 
charge : sixteen of their troo]iers. with two officers (Lieutenants 
Hoarscy and Ricardo), had been left on the ground, dead ; their 
colonel had come out badly wounded by a sword-cut and a shot 
through the side; Lieutenant Stewart Mackenzie had been 
disabled by his horse rolling over him ; and seven troopers had 
received wounds more or less severe. It was Colonel Cleland’s 
squadron which was so bhnttcr<-d in this charge. This squadron 
having lost its officers, and being broken up by the bad ground, 
got ou| of hand ; but Captain dough's troop, being more fortunate, 
served as a rallying point,; while the 14th Bengal I.ancers, not 
getting well into the enemy, as a nullah checked them, were kept 
compactly logothor. The “ r.illy ” was sounded, and Colonel 
Maegregor and other officers of the tiencrars party collected the 
Lancers together, while two guns advanced 400 or l>00 yards, and 
re-opened tire. The squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers had 
lost hut one officer. Lieutenant Forbes (whose body is still 
missing), and with Captain Gough’s troiq) of the 9th were able 
still to keep between the guns and the enemy, now only 1,000 
yards off. A second ohorge of these two frodps, together with all 
the troopers who had boon collected, Avas ordered, but it was made 
m a half-hearted way, the country being of extraordinary difficulty 
for horses, and the enemy swarming behind every tree and the 
hanks of the higher water- channels. 

As Major Smith-Windham was retiring with his two guns, 
which had been advanced after the first charge, he found one of 
the other two guns stuck firmly in a watercourse. Lieutenant 

o 
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Hardy tr^ug vainly to drag it out with such horses as had got over. 
This was found to bo beyond the strength of the horses, already 
worn out by the severe work of tho morning ; and as the enemy 
were closing around on both sides the gun was spiked and 
abandoned. Lieutenant Hardy was killed by a shot through the 
head while near this gun. The other throe guns had been got 
400 or 500 yards farther on to the village of Baghwana, but were 
stopped by a channel deeper and steeper than any yet crossed. 
Guns, men, and horses floundered into this, and the guhs at least 
would not come out again ; thej, also, were spiked and left in the 
ti’ater and mud, and drivers and gunners moved off with the 
cavalry, the villagers firing (apidly upon them. The long line of 
the enemy came straight on, passed through the village, shrieking 
and waving their knives, and put their faces towards the Nanuchi 
Kotal, which leads from the Ghardeh Valley to the western gate 
of our cnutonmeiits. Sir F. lloberts, with a small escort, had 
gone across country towards the village of Hehmuzung, com- 
manding the western Entrance to tho Cubul gorge. Ho had sent 
urgent messages to General Maephorsou to hasten down the 
valley, and the Brigadier was soon ongaged with 2,000 men, left 
behind by Mahomed Jan to keep him in play. Tho cavalry fight 
hud been watched through toloscopes by several officers with 
General Maepherson, wlio had heard tho artillery firo. Sending 
his baggage under a strong guard of infantry, and a squadron of 
tho 14th Bengal Lancers, under Golonel Ross, by way of the upper 
road nearest Kohistan, General Mac^ffierson marched through a 
break in the hills and debouched into the Ghardeh Yalley. The 
appearance of his troops away in their roar seems to have 
influenced the movements of the enemy, who turned off froni^the 
road to Sherpur, and, sivinging their left flank round, made direct 
for Dohmazung, with the evident intention of getting into the 
city and occupying, the Bala Hissar Heights above it. General 
lloberts, upon seeing the new movement, sent ofi' a message by 
his aide-de-camp, Gaptaiu Pole-Garew, to Brigadier Hugh Gough, 
commanding at Sherpur, ordering 200 men of the 72nd High- 
landers to double out to the gorge. 

After the second charge, in which the 0th Lancers lost several 
men shot down, Gaptaiu Gough’s troop did reur->mard work, dis- 
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mounting and firing, so as to hold the enemy a little in check. Only 
such Lancers as were wounded, or had their horses disabled, were 
sent back to Sherpur, by way of the Nanuchi Kotal, the rest escort- 
ing General Boberts to Dohnlazung. Onco the broken squadron 
of the 9th were got together, they settled down resolutely to their 
work of keeping the enemy in play, and their carbines were used 
with good effect until Dohmazung was reached. Here they got 
cover, and, with the sowars of <iie 14th, opened a smart fire upon 
Mahomed Jan’s force as it streamed up towards Cabul. Alone 
and unaided they could not have hoped to stem the rush, and 
matters were at a crisis when Colonel Brownlow, with the 200 
rifles of the 72ud Highlanders, arrived. The Highlanders were 
in the nick of time : Colonel Brownlow doubled out a company to 
occupy Debmazung, the 9th cheering them lustily as they saw the 
welcome relief, and soon from the roofs and walls of the village 
rapid volleys were being poured into the Afghan ranks. The 
enemy streamed down upon the village “.like ants on a hill," as a 
Highlander described it, but Colonel Brownlow’s admirable 
disposition of his handful of Highlanders soon checked the rush. 
The men wore told not to throw away a shot; the Martinis soon 
blazed out in one persistent line of fire— and such a fire, that even 
ghazis shrank from encountering it. In less than half an hour 
the enemy were forced bdek, and they then split up into two 
parts — one going on to the south, to Indikee village, and thence 
scaling the Tukht-i-Shah Peak and the heights to the south of 
the Bala Hissar fortified ridge, the other facing round to the west, 
us if to get upon the hills south of Kila Kozi. Their entrance into 
Cabul had been frustrated, and all that was left to them was to 
raise their standards on the hills they had uceupied and flourish 
their knives in defiance at distant Sherpur. This they did, as we 
could see plainly enough through our binoculars. 

In the meantime General Maepherson had fallen upon a large 
body of Afghans higher up the valley, and with the 67th Regiment 
and the Srd Sikhs had completely broken their ranks and jmrsuod 
them towards Argandeh. General Maepherson did not then know 
of the loss of the guns, but in facing round towards Cabul -ho 
came upon the scone of the charge, and was then able to recover 
the bodies of Lieutenants Hearsey and Ricardo and of the troopers 

o 2 
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killed in action. Hia own loaa waa not heavy, Lieutenant Cook of 
the 3 rd Sikha being the only officer wohnded. Sir F.- Roberts 
remained at Dehmazung until Macphers6n’B force reached it, about 
nightfall ; and then, leaving the Brig|adier with his men encamped 
below the gorge, where Wall Mohomod had a camp with some 
mountain guns (he was preparing to start for Turkistan), the 
Lieutenant-General returned to Shei’pnr. He had before received 
the news that the guns had been pulled out of the watercourses 
into which they had fallen, and were on their way to cantonments. 
How they were recovered, well deserves telling. 

When Sir F. Roberts trotted across to the Cabul gorge, there 
were Lancers, gunners, and drivers, making their way towards 
Sherpur, and moat of them were out of hand, their officers having 
been either put out of action or being missing. At the Nanuchi 
Kotal, facing^ the western end of Sherpur, most of. those rallied 
about Cologel Maegregor, Captain Dean also having gathered 
Bome stragglers together. When the enemy veered off towards 
Dehmazung, Colonel Maegregor saw that the village of Baghwana, 
near where the guns were lying, was not guarded by any of 
Mahomed Jan’s rear-guard, and he thought there might be a 
chance of recovering the guns without waiting for General Mae- 
pherson’s advance. With a scratch lot of Lancers and Artillery- 
men, he accordingly followed the upper Arguiideh Road ; and, 
beyond stray shots from villagers (who, as on October 8th, blazed 
at us whenever we were within range), the party met with no 
opposition. The baggage of Maepherson’s brigade was met 
making its way to .Sherpur ; and as the enemy were then well on 
their way to indikee, Colonel Maegregor took thirty men o{^the 
67 th, and about the same number of Sikhs and Ghoorkas — mxty 
in all — and, extending them in skirmishing order, made for the 
abandoned guns. Oh arriving at the village he placed his men in 
an enclosure well adapted for defence against any numbers ; and 
such artillerymen as were with him set to work to get out the 
guns. This was done after a long struggle, and then it was found 
that teams sufficient only to give four horses per gun were present. 
The rest had galloped into Sherpur with their officer. Major 
Smith-Windham. With no artillery officer, but with the Chief of 
the Staff, rests the credit of recapturing the guns. Colonel Ross 
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was told to bring them safely into camp mth the baggage escort 
and the scratch gathering of mounted men, and thia he did. 

Our losses in the day’s action, so far as the B.H.A. and the 
cavalry are concerned, are four officers killed, two wounded, and 
twenty-three men killed and ten wounded. The officers killed 
and wounded were well to the front in the desperate charge their 
squadrons made upon the unbroken masses of infantry, and most 
of them \>oro hit by the volley which the enemy poured into 
them as they got to close quarters. Colonel Cleland, in spite of 
his two wounds, was helped into the saddle and rode eight miles 
to Sherpur, fainting as he was lifted from his horse into a dhoolie 
at the gate. The bodies of those kifled were brought in, and, I 
am sorry to say, they had been fearfully mutilated. The passions 
of our men are likely to be dangerously aroused in future fighting 
by the remembrance of these mutilations, which will not bear 
description. 

In Sherpur, an anxious afternoon was passed. When stragglers 
from the 9 th Lancers and P-A battery rode in, wounded, mud- 
splashed, and ma\iy without lances or swords, it was known that 
a serious action had taken place, and all troops in the cantonment 
were ordered to stand tu their arms. Major Smith- Windham, 
with half a dozen drivers of ¥-A battery, was the first officer to 
arrive ; and when no guns followed him, and he reported them 
“ spiked and abandoned,” and the enemy advancing towards 
Sherpur in overwhelming force, the anxiety of Brigadier Hugh 
Ch)ugh was greatly increased. No gunner would leave his guns 
if there were a chance of recovering them, and they were given up 
for lost. The western wall of the cantoiimonts was manned by 
150 of the 3 rd Sikhs. At its northern end, where there is a gap 
between it and the Bemaru hills defended^ by a shelter trench, 
wire entanglements wqre laid down from the foot of the hill to 
the end of the wall. All the gates were occupied by small 
detachments of infantry, and the two remaining Horse Artillery 
guns wore placed upon the Bemaru Heights facing towards the 
Nanuchi Kotal loading to Chardeh. If an attack were really 
about to be made, it would be sharp work defending the 'three 
miles of walls enclosing the cantonments, as less than 1,000 men 
were available for the duty; but the news that Mahomed Jon 
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with his 10,000 followers had turned off towards the Cabal gorge 
dissipated the anxiety felt ; and when, later, the fire of the 72nd 
Highlanders was heard at Dehmazang and then died away, every- 
one knew Sherpur was safe. It was ticklish work for the time 
being; but Brigadier Gough made his arrangements quietly, 
and without listening to any absurd suggestions. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, a hohogram was sent to Colonel Jenkins, 
commanding the Guides, who had reached Luttabund from Sei 
Baba in the morning : he was ordered to come in with his cavalry 
and infantry, without baggage. At seven o’clock we heard he was 
at Butkhak, and as I am writing (at midnight) his corps is march- 
ing in over 700 strong — 200*more will arrive to-morrow with the 
baggage. Sir F. Eoherts, after sending up 200 of the 72nd High- 
landers to reinforce the picquet on the Bala Hissar Heights, rode 
into cantonments, within the walls of which all is made snug for 
the night. The reinforcement to the picquet was caused by the 
belief that Mahomed Jan would attempt to occupy the heights 
commanding the Bala Hissar and Cabul, and ’there is no doubt 
this was his intention. Since seven o’clock the picquet has been 
assailed on all sides, and oven now the circle of fire shows where 
the 250 British soldiers are holding their own. 


CHAPTEB XVI. 

Attempt to Btorm the Takhtri-ShHh Peak— NatnrnJ Strength of the Position — EeliogiamB 
exchanged with Gienoral Baker- -Failnio to take the Peak — Cnsualtiea — TbaNew 
plan of Attack — Tlie Action of tiio I3th of December — Storming of the Beni 
Hissar Kidgc by the 92nd Highlandersand the Huides — The Cavalry Charges in the 
Plain — Death of Captain Butson — The Position of Affairs at Nightfall — Reinforce- 
ments from Kohistan-^Thc Action of December 14th- Storming of the Asmai 
Heights— Retreat rf the Safis — Captain Vousden’s CSarge — Counter-Attack by the 
Knemy from Indikec — Death of Captain Bpens, and Betirement from the Gunc^ 
Hill —Loss of Two Mountain Guns — Withdrawal of all Troops from the Asmai and 
Sherderwaaa Heights — The State of the Sherpur Defcncos — Total Oasuallaes. 

Sherpub, December, midnighu 
I LEFT Mahomed Jan and his followers in possession of the hills 
to the south of the Sherderwaza Heights, with a part of General 
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Macpherson’s brigade on the latter, ready to attack him. To-day a 
party of 660 men, made up in nearly equal proportions from the 
67th Foot, 72nd Highlanders, 3rd Sikhs, and 5th Ghoorkas, aided 
hy two guns of Morgan’s mountain battery, have made that attack, 
and have established themselves on a lower hill between the 
Shei-derwaza Heights and the high conical peak of Takht-i-8hah, 
whereon the enemy muster in great force and have sixteen 
standards flying. This peak is the highest of the clump of 
mountains south of Cabul and lying between the city and Cbarasia, 
and was the point whence Captain Stratou tried to heliograph to 
the Shutai'gardau in the early days of our occupation. It is cone- 
shaped, looked at from Sheiqmr, and on its southern side joins a 
ridge running southwards above the village of Indikoc. The sides 
facing Cabul are very steep, and covered with huge boulders 
polished by wind and rain, and of a kind to check any storming 
party. Perfect cover is afforded to men holding it, and on the 
summit is a well-built mimiiir of great thickness, covering a 
natural cavity in the rooks which has been made bomb-proof by 
some Afghan engineer, who uuderslo<Kl the strength of the point. 
Fifty men could lie in perfect security behind the utiniiar or in the 
holo below it, and coxild choose their own time for firing at an 
advancing enemy. Outside the ximiitir, and a little lower down, is 
a cave, wherein another strong body of men could hide themselves 
and act in a similar’wny, while their flunk to the left would be 
guarded by a broken lino of rocks extending down to the kotal, 
where the Bala Ilissar llidge meets them. Just between the two 
ranges is a low, dome-shaped hill, blocking up the otherwise open 
kotnl ; and round this a footpath winds, leading to the xunyar, 
but BO narrow as only to admit of men going up in Indian file. 
The ejiemy occupied this moming the Takht-i-Shah Peak and the 
line cjf rocks I have mentioned, and had also a few score of men on 
the l<|)wer hill in tho hotal. Away on the south, hidden from our 
view,! were some 5,000 or 6,000 men, waiting for an attack to 
develop, in order to reinforce the peak. At eight o’clock our guns 
opened fire from the }iicqnet on the ridge. There were then only 
seveiK standards on the peak, but during the day nine otherd were 
broumt up ; and tho long ridge, stretching downwards to Beni 
Hisssr, was lined with men. These were, by the contour of the 
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ground, safe from our sheila, and they quietly watched the guns 
all day. From eight o'clock until evening Captain Morgan fired 
shell after shell into the suii^ar and the rocks below. The enemy 
were of quite a different order to those we have hitherto had to 
deal with. They stood up holdly to their flags, and waved their 
rifles and knives in derision at each shot. We could not spare 
more infantry for the attack, as we had to protect Sherpur, which, 
we learnt, was to bo attacked by Kohistanis from over the Paen 
Minar Kotal, north of the lake. The city, too, was known to ho 
in a ferment, and a demonstration might at any time be made 
from it against our cantonment. General Baker with his flying 
column was still absent, and our object was rather to bold the 
main body of Mahomed Jan’s force in check, than try to disperse 
them with .'iflO men. At nine o’clock heliographic communication 
was opened with General Baker, then on the Argandeh Kotal. 
Ho reported that his rear-guard had been harassed for the last two 
days, and that the hills in all directions were lined with tribesmen. 
He was ordered to march without delay to Sherpur, and it was 
hoped at first that ho would arrive in time ■ to assist General 
Maepherson in attacking the enemy’s position. As he bad to 
march fourteen miles with his roar-guard engaged from time to 
time, he did nut reach Shcr2)ar until evening, so his troops, foot- 
sore and tired, were not available. 

After several hours’ shelling of the Takht-i-Shah Peak, the 67th, 
the Highlanders, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas made tlndr attack ; and, in 
spite of the stubbornness with which the Afghans foug’it, estab- 
lished themselves on the low hill on the koUil. They tried to 
work upwards to the Htiiniar ; hut the fire of the Afghans^ W^s so 
true and sustained, that the attempt had to be given up. Our 
men also ran short of aminanitiuu, and they contented thenxsolves 
finally with holding' the position captured, so as to be abfle to 
co-operate on the morrow with any force sent out from Sherpur 
to attack by way of Beni Hissar on the enemy’s flank. I Our 
casualties included Major Cook, V.C., .'Jth Ghoorkas, shot below 
the knee ; Lieutenant Fasken, 3rd Sikhs, bullet wound in both 
thighs ; and Lieutenant Ferguason, 72nd Highlanders, seridiusly 
wounded in the face. The enemy this evening stiU h'oldi the 
Takht-i-Shah Peak in stremrth, and large reinforcements are .said 
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to have joined them from Logar, the Ghilzais from that district 
being up in arms, It has been decided to-night to send a brigade, 
under General Baker, to attack the peak from Beni Hissar village 
to-mdrrow at the same time that Colonel Money, of the 3rd Sikhs, 
moves up another force from the hill on the kotiil. 


13th December, evening. 

To-day the Takht-i-Sliah Peak has been carried, and a strong 
picquet now holds it. The action has been a groat success, but 
there are still large bodies of the enemy above ludikee ; and as 
they may try to regain the positioir, General Maephorson has 
abandoned Delimazung altogether, and posted his brigade on the 
Sherderwaza Heights. At eight o’clock this morning General 
BAker left cantonments with the following troops : — 

G-3, Koyal Artillery, four guns ; 

No. 2 Mountain Battery, four guns ; 

92nd Highlanders (six companies) ; 

Guidos’ Infantry (seven companies) ; 

•3rd 8ikhs (wing of 300 men); * 

.5th Punjab Cavalry. 

General Baker took the road past the Bala Hissar, and, upon 
debouching into the plain north of Beni Hissar, found the enemy 
posted in force all along the ridge in front, leading down from the 
Takht-i-Shah Peak. Beni Hissar was also full of Afghans, and 
in the fields about it were detached parties. These, seeing our 
force advancing, began to stream towards the ridge, and the 
original plan of attack was so far modified that, instead of work- 
ing round through Beni Hissar village, the Highlanders and 
Guides were sent straight across some marshy ground at the 
ridge. The object in view was to cut the enemy’s line in two, and 
it was attained most successfully. Our eight guns opened fire at 
1,400 yards upon the masses of Afghans on the ridge, and the 
shells kept under the musketry firo opened upon our infantry. 
The 3rd Sikhs protected General Baker’s left flank, whil^ the 
cavalry aided in keeping the scattered parties about Beni Hissar 
in check. Nothinp' could be finer than the advance of the 92nd 
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and the Guides ; they reached the slope of the hill, and opened 
fire upon the enemy, one continued roll of musketry being heard 
as they pushed upwards. They gained the crest, and the Afghan 
line was screred, about 2,000 being left about Beni Hissar while 
the assault was made upoji the peak. The rapid fire from our 
breech-loaders swept away such of the enemy as stood firm, while 
the bayonet made short work of the ghazis who defended the 
standards. At some points twenty and thirty bodies were found 
lying piled together, shot through and through by Martini and 
Snider bullets, showing how well the volleys had told. In a very 
short time the majority opposed to the storming party had broken 
and fled. A few ghazis fou^it desperately, but upwards went^the 
Highlanders in the same gallant style they had shown at Charasia, 
and under the same leader. Major White. The Guides, under 
Colonel Jenkins, were equally eager, this being their first chanco 
in the campaign, and they shared with the 92nd the honour of 
scattering the defenders of the ridge. One young Highland officer 
fell a victim to that uucalculating courage which becomes rashness 
•when pushed to extremes. Lieutenant Forbes, with only a few 
men, scaled the ridge, and got detached from the regiment which 
was toiling up as fast as the men with their heavy loud of rifles 
and ammunition could climb. He was left at last with only 
Colour- Sergeant Drummond, an old twenty-one years man, and a 
band of ghazis turned back and attacked him. The Sergeant was 
shot down, and Lieutenant Forbes rushed forward to save his body 
from mutilation. After catting down a ghazi he was overpowered 
and killed before the Highlanders could save him. Not a man of 
the ghazis who had turned back escaped : they were shot mid 
bayoneted on the rocks. As tho attacking party ncarod the Takht- 
i-Shah Peak the Afghans deserted it ; and when a party of the 
72nd Highlanders and 5th Ghoorkas from the Bala Hissar side 
reached the sutigar, they found the flags still fljung, but no one 
guarding them. The position had been captured in about two 
hours, and as the mid-day gun was fired in Sherpur, the heliograph 
flashed from the mngar, and the peak was known to be ours. 
Some of the enemy ventured too near the Chardeh plain in their 
retreat, and a squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers charged 
among them, killing between twenty and thirty. 
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While the Highlanders and Guides were storming the ridge, an 
attack had been attempted from Beni Hissar upon General 
Baker’s left flank, but the 8rd Sikhs drove back the enemy, who 
began to move round towards Siah Sung, and eventually collected 
in force upon these hiUs. They were shelled by our guns, and 
the 6th Punjab Cavalry were reinforced by two squadrons of the 
9th Lancers, a squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers, and the 
Guides’ Cavalry. Wherever the ground was good, our sowars and 
Lancers charged and did groat execution. The Afghans fought 
bravely, forming up to receive the cavalry with a steadiness that 
trained infantry ^vuuld nut liave surpassed, and reserving their fire 
until the horses were close upon themt One brilliant charge by 
the 0th Lancers cost that regiment one officer killed and two 
wounded, besides the loss of several troupers. Captain Butson 
and Captain Chisholme, at the head of their respective squadrons, 
except down upon 800 or GUO men, taking them on the right and 
left flank. Captain Butson turned in his saddle as he faced the 
enemy, and cried out : — “ Now, men, at them for the honour of 
the old 9th,” and the next moment he fell dead, shot through the 
heart. lie was in command of the regiment, the affair of the 
11th having sadly thinned the ranks of the officers, and his death 
is universally regretted. Captain Chisholme was shot through 
the leg, the flash of the rifle burning his clothes, so steadily had 
the Afghan in front of him waited before discharging his piece. 
Lieutenant Trower was also slightly wounded, while the Sergeant- 
Major and three troopers were killed and seven wounded. The 
Lancers rode through and through the Afghans opposed to them, 
and scattered them all over the plain. The 5th Punjab Cavalry' 
also made a successful charge, and the Guides twice got well 
among the fugitives. Their second charge was upon a body of 
Kohistanis, who had crossed the plain east of Bemaru and made 
for Siah Sung with the intention of joining Mahomed Jan. They 
were shelled from the eastern end of the Bemaru Heights ; and, 
upon seeing General Baker’s force engaged, halted irresolutely 
near Siah Sung. They tried to retrace their steps, but were 
suddenly charged down upon by the Guides, who had waited for 
them behind the northern slopes of Siah Sung. Sixty are said to 
have been killed in this change alone, the Guides chasing them as 
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far as the Logar riyer, where the swamper gronnd checked the 
cavalry. Altogether the day’s fighting has been a wonderfnl 
success ; and though our casualties are eleven killed and fortji- 
three wounded, the enemy’s loss in killed alone must have been 
between 200 and 300. 150 of the 5th Punjab Infantry, sent out to 
reinforce General Baker, came upon a large party of Afghans 
marching down the Bala Hissar Boad. They were at first mis- 
taken for Highlanders ; but when they fired a volley at the officer 
who rode up to speak to them, the mistake was soon apparent. 

, The Punjabees at once extended themselves in skirmishing order 
among the willow plantations on each aide of the road, and opened 
a rapid fire. The Afghans faced about and made for the Bala 
Hissar, but a company of the 5th cut off half their number, and 
in a hand-to-hand fight killed forty. These men, who are believed 
to have been from the city, were really run to earth, and were so 
exhausted that they could scarcely use their knives. 

One feature of the day’s fighting has been the attitude pf the 
villagers about Cabul. A straggler from the 92nd Highlanders 
.was found out up between Sherpnr and the Cabul river ; officers 
riding alone have been fired at, and pelted with stones ; and two 
villages on either side of the road to Beni Hissar opened a heavy 
fire-upon our troops. General Baker halted on his way back to 
cantonments to burn these villages as a reward for their treachery. 
Thp lives of the men in one were spared on condition that they 
fired the other, the gates of which could not be forced open by 
our guns. The defenders were shot as they tried to escape from 
the ruins. From the Bala Hissar and near the city shots were 
fired, and the flanking parties of the 92nd, in their homeuytrd 
march, came upon 200 or 300 men in the willow plantations, who 
fled towards the city walls. .A convoy of wounded sent from the 
Sherderwaza Heights to Sherpur had also a narrow escape, the 
bravery of the non-commissioned officer in charge of the escort 
alone preventing a catastrophe on a small scale. After General 
Baker had captured the Takht-i-Shah Peak, a number of dhodies, 
containing officers and men wounded on the 11 th and 12 th on 
the .Sherderw'aza Heights, were sent down the bHl to Sherpur. 
Sergeant Cox, with twenty men of the 72nd, was in charge of the 
dhoolies, and among the wounded wore Major Cook, V.C., 6 th 
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Ghoorkafi ; Lieutenant Fergusson, 72nd Highlandera •, and Lieu* 
tenant Fasken, 3rd Sikhs. Upon arriving at the foot of the hill, 
the road leading under the southern wall of the Bala Hissar was 
followed, and it was soon seen that parties of armed men were 
lining the parapets. Sergeant Cox, fearing to draw the fire by 
striking across the fields towards Beni Hissar, where General 
Baker was shelling some villages, put on a bold face, and marched 
on steadil} . This had the best effect, as not a shot was fired from 
the walls. Ten Highlanders were at the head of the dhooUes, and 
ten in rear. Just as the little party gut near the Bala Hissar 
gate a large body of Afghans sprang out from among the willows 
lining either side of the road, and, drawing their knives, came 
straight upon llie advance-guard. The road from Beni Hissar 
joins the road to Sherpur just at this point, and seeing that it 
would be impossible to cut through the enemy, or to retreat the 
way he had come (as in tlie latter case the men on the walls 
would probably open fire), Sergeant Cox pushed on, ordering his 
men to reserve their fire. His object was to get the dhoolies 
fairly on the Beni Hissar B:Oad on his right, and then to fall back 
until help should come from that quarter. The manoeuvre suc- 
ceeded admirably. Waiting until ho was within twenty yards of 
the Afghans, he ordered the ten men uith him to fire a volley. 
This was too much for the enemy, who broke and took cover in the 
trees. The d/ioo/ic-boarers thought all was over, and those carry- 
ing Major Cook dropped their dhoolic in the middle of the road. 
They were about to run, when Sergeant Cox threatened to shoot 
.them down unless they did their duty. They soon recovered 
courage, and while rapid volleys from the advance-guard kept the 
Afghans in check, all the dhnoltes were got safely upon the Beni 
Hissar Boad, and finally reached General Baker's force in safety. 
Sergeant Cox managed the whole business splendidly, and under 
such leadership the men were cool and collected, skirmishing and 
retiring without being touched by the scattered fire directed at 
them. After waiting an hour, the escort was strengthened by 
some cavalry, and the little convoy of wounded reached cantonments 
in safety. The position in which Sergeant Cox was placed was a 
most dangerous one, as the least hesitation or want of decision 
would have been fatal : the Afghans were, indeed, so sure of 
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BUCcesB, that they did not fire at first, but trusted to cutting up 
the guard at close quarters with their knives. The three officers, 
whose lives were saved by Sergeant Cox’s steadiness, reported the. 
incident to Colonel Money, who had sent the dhoolies down the hill. 
Sergeant Cox was one of the men decorated with the distinguished 
service medal on December 8th for gallantry at the Peiwar £otal. 
General Dakar’s force is now safely in quarters again. General Msc- 
pherson has sent back to Sherpnr the 72nd Highlanders and the 
Srd Sikhs, and, with the 67th Foot and the 6th Ghoorkas, holds 
the Bala Hissar Heights and the Takht-i-Shah Peak. The enemy 
are still in force above Indikee and at Dehmazung, which com- 
mands the Cabnl gorge, and the road into the city has been 
abandoned. They may try to work round in that direction — that 
is, if to-day’s defeat has not disheartened them. This evening a 
party of Kohistanis have come over the Surkh Kotal, and are 
bivouacking on a hill a mile and a half west of Sherpnr. These 
are the reinforcements sent by Mir Butcha, who has no doubt 
heard of the success of Mahomed Jan on the 11th. The casualties 
^o-day were eleven killed (two officers) and forty- three wounded. 
Of these the 92nd lost one officer and two men killed and nineteen 
wouhded. The Guides had three killed and eight wounded. 


15 ih Deremhcr. 

Yesterday the severest fighting we have yet gone through took 
place on the Asmai Heights above Deh-i-Afghan, and a lower 
conical hill adjoining them on tho north. The enemy have 
been so largely reinforced, that their numbers arc estimated, at 
40,000, and they have shown a recklessness in sacrificing life 
which has hitherto been considered quite foreign to the Afghan 
character. There must bo many ghazis in their ranks from what 
we have seen to-day, and these fanatics always show a contempt 
for danger which makes them formidable enemies. They sacrifice 
their lives, satisfied if, before death, they have killed a Kafir, and 
SO secured a future reward. Our own losses have been heavy, and 
for the first time our men have had to retire before the . enemy, 
who are wonderfully elated at their success. It is true it was but 
an isolated case of a handful of men having to meet 5,000 ; but 
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with the evacuation of the position our men were holding, we 
lost two mountain guns, which Mahomed Jan is sure to make the 
most of as trophies, if ho docs not turn them against us. To give 
in detail the incidents of yesterday : — Between seven and eight 
o’clock in the morning some thousands of men were seen gathering 
on the slopes above Doh-i- Afghan, a suburb of Cabul lying north- 
west of the city upon a low eminence, which overlooks Timour’s 
tomb. The evacuation of Bchmazung had, of course, given free 
passage to such of the enemy as wished to pass into Cabul and the 
Bala Hissar, and these now pouted out by way of Deh-i- Afghan 
and manned the heights. The usual standards were carried, and 
in a very short time the sky-line was ajive with men, until there 
must have been 8,000 or 10,000 looking down upon Shorpur and 
uithin range of our guns. The array extended upwards from the 
suburbs, along the crest of the Asmai Bidgo, down the dip to the 
north, and over the conical hill I have mentioned ; while, again, 
further to the north, was a higher lumpy hill, on which were a 
number of Kohistanis, who had bivouacked there the previous 
night. General Baker was ordered to clear the hills, and for this 
purpose he took out the following .troops : — 

Four guns G-3, Royal Artillery ; 

Four guns No. 2 Mountain Battery ; 

14th Bengal Liincers; 

72nd Highlanders (225 men) ; 

92nd Highlanders (45 men under Captain Gordon, who fell 
in with the 72ud, as the six companies of the latter were so 
weak) ; 

Guides’ Infantry (460 sepoys) ; 

5th Funjab Infantry (470 seimys). 

This gave a total of 1,200 bayonets and eight guns. The cavalry 
were employed in the open to keep in check, or cut up, stray 
bodies of the enemy. General Baker left cantonments by the 
head-quarters’ gate in the western wall, and made straight towards 
a mound near Kila Buland, a mile and a half away, facing the 
conical hill, on either side of which were roads loading into, the 
Chardeh Valley beyond. He got his guns into action at once* in 
order to clear the way for the infantry attack, and sent his cavalry 
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round on his right flank towards the Chardeh Valley to recon- 
noitre in that direction. The Guides’ Cavalry were ordered out 
to reinforce the 14th Bengal Lancers, and were fired at several 
times from walled enclosures just over the Nanuchi Eotal. The 
mountain guns drew off to a low ridge on which stood the mins 
of a fort, Kila Bulaud, and shelled such bodies of men as were 
visible in the direction the cavalry had taken. The party told 
off to take the heights were the Highlanders, under Colonel 
Brownlow, and Guides’ Infantry, the 5th Punjabees being held 
in reserve near the guns. The low, conical hill was captured 
without much trouble, but there then remained for Colonel Jenkins, 
commanding the attack, the difficult task of taking the Asmai 
Heights, every foot of the erest bearing an Afghan filing from 
behind the excellent cover given by rocks and boulders. Rising 
up from the captured conical hill was a steep hillside, with here 
and there shelving rocks hiding men from the view of those above, 
and up this rugged ground our soldiers weiit steadily and rapidly, 
utilizing every bit of cover, and answering from time to time the 
heavy fire they were met with. The guns shelled two strong 
sungais which had been built on .the northern and southern points 
of the crest ; and made such practice, that the enemy began to 
move downwards towards Cabul. They clustered in masses above 
Deh-i-Afghan, where the shells of G-3 could not reach them,’ 
and afforded so tempting a mark, that Sir F. Roberts, who was 
watching the attack from the signalling station on the roof of 
the officers’ quarters in the western gate, ordered two Horse 
Artillery guns out to open fire from under the cantonment walls. 
A wing of the 8rd Sikhs and some cavalry went ont as escort, and 
extended themselves into the fields beyond. The shrapnef fired 
from these two guns made the hillside almost untenable ; but 
still in the mngara on the crest a few determined ghazis resisted 
the advance of the Highlanders and Guides. Our men fought up, 
however, and the sungar on the northern point was taken with a 
rush. The banners waving above it were obstinately defended by 
ghazis, who were killed to a man. Colonel Jenkins then worked 
his way under a heavy fire along the crest, which has a total length 
of a quarter of a mile ; and there only remained the southern 
sungar, built on the peak of the hill, to be taken. In this snngar, 
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which was unusually strong, were forty or fifty men who, by their 
fire, checked the advance for some time. Major Stockwell, with a 
few Highlanders, passed through a gap in the wall which runs 
down the ridge, and galled the ghazis by a cross fire. Private 
Gillon, of the 72nd, climbed up the wall, and, creeping along the 
top, pulled out a standard from among the stones of the sungwr. 
There was an open bit of ground between our front attacking 
party and the twngar waUs, and this was swept by such a fire that 
even the bravest might have hesitated to cross it. Such of us who 
were watching the fight saw that the stubborn defence would cost 
US some valuable lives ; but presently, when the Drummer was 
seen on the walls, there' was a rush of Highlanders and Guides — 
one plucky Highlander, Lance-Corporal Seller, 72nd, leading full 
20 yards in front, with a Guide quite dose behind him. As the 
mngar was neared, most of its defenders cleared out on the oppo- 
site side, but a few ghazis stood to their post ; one fanatic jump- 
ing, knife in hand, on the low stone walls. The bayonet made 
short work of such of his companions as had remained. Lance- 
Corporal Seller had a tough fight for the last standard on tho 
kungar. As he got up to the wall he palled the flag out and, at 
the same moment, a ghazi cut down at his head with a long knife. 
Seller parried tho blow with the standard, and then the ghazi 
jumped over and closed with him. They rolled over together, and 
another Highlander baj’oneted the Afghan. Seller was cut over the 
arm, and is now in hospital. He certainly deserves the highest 
reward for his gallant conduct : the " V.C.” has been given for 
lunch less. The mwjar was filled with dead men, fifteen bodies 
being counted in a heap as if a shell had burst among them. Our 
loss had been heavy, as much hand-to-hand fighting at difficult 
points had taken place ; many of tho Guides were cut and slashed by 
the knives and tulwars of tho ghazis ; while the ranks of the 72Dd 
Highlanders were thinned by numerous casualties, mostly of a 
dangerous kind. Lieutenant Egerton, who only joined tho regi- 
ment a few weeks ago, was shot through the neck on the crest of 
the hiU. He showed courage that oven an old soldier might have 
envied, being always well to tho front in the attack. Lieuteflant 
h'rederiok Battye, of the Guides, was also shot through tho neck 
at about the ““me time 
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Colonel Jenkins was now holding the whole crest of the Asmai 
Heights ; but on the slope towards the city were many thousands 
of the enemy. The two guns of F-A Battery shelled them at 
1,700 yards, and the mountain guns, with General Mac^herson, 
were also turned upon them. A wing of the 8rd Sikhs were 
extended in skirmishing order across the fields towards Deh-i- 
Afghon, and with their Sniders were easily able to reach the men 
pouring down into Gabul. Deh-i- Afghan, however, held many of 
the enemy ; and from the house-tops, walls, and orchards about, 
the Srd Sikhs were fired upon. The watercourse gave onr 
sepoys good cover, but still'there were one or two casualties ; and 
General Heberts resolved tb sack and bum Doh-i-Afghan. The 
two guns of F-A began to shell it vigorously, and two more guns 
of the samo battery were brought out and joined in the work. 
Shell after shell was pitched among the houses, and the defenders 
of them drew off before such a fire. Some 1,S00, supposed to be 
Safis from Tagao, wont through the city and made for the Cabul 
plain so as to reach Uch-i-Sabz, to the north of Butkhak. Some 
of them ventured too near the King’s Garden, outside Sherpur, 
where tho 5 th Punjab Cavalry are quartered, and Captain Vousden 
charged out upon them and killed thirty. Ho had only twelve 
sowars with him, and of these two were killed and four wounded ; 
Captain Yousden killed five Afghans with his own hand.* The 
main body got well away beneath Siah Sung ; and although some 
Lancors wore sent in pursuit, and two Horse Artillery guns went 
out under escort of a party of tho 92 nd Highlanders, the Safis 
could not be overtaken. They ran at a sling-trot for miles, just 
like wolves in a pack, and had plainly had enough of fighting for 
the day. We had thus, apparently, disposed of the body of the 
enemy (those who had manned the heights firom the city) ; but 
there were many more to take their place, and General Baker, 
with his 1,200 bayonets, had yet to learn the full strength that 
was against him. 

About midday the signallers with General Maepherson helio- 
graphed down that a vast body with many standards were 
streaming out from Indikee into the Chardeh Valley, and were 
taking a northerly direction, which would bring them under the 
* Far tbia ht rraa (tnngljr nsoanin jed for - « 7'-- 'f> Cr ' 
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hill occupied by Colonel Jenkins. Tho movement was well made, 
and eventually developed into an attack upon the conical hill 
which the Cuides and Highlanders first stormed. This hill was 
hold by thirty-three men of tho 72nd Highlanders, a small party 
of Guides under a Suhadar, tho whole being under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, 72nd. While the upper hill was 
being taken, parties of the enemy’s infantry and cavalry were seen 
coming across Chardch horn the direction of Kila Hazi, as if to 
toko Colonel Jenkins in flank, and tho conical hill was strengthened 
by Swinloy’s Mountain Battery, with an escort of 100 men of 
the 5th Punjabecs, under command of- Lieutenant Wilson, of the 
10th Hussars, serving for the day as a volunteer. This gave 
Colonel Clark about 200 rifles, with which to hold tho hill. The 
mountain guns opened iiro upon the body of Afghans in tho 
plain, who broke up and dispersed out of range. In tho mean- 
time the enemy from indikee — to the number of fully 15,000 or 
20,000 ; they covered tho plain for mfles — had marched out as if 
going to Kila Kazi, or Argandoh. Their array was orderly 
enough ; and when they had all reached tho plain, they suddenly 
faced about and came down in tho shapo of a crescent upon the 
heights we were holding. Their right flank had for its object the 
scaling of a ridge extending down from tho southern mngar on 
the Deh-i- Afghan hill ; their centre, tho assault of the low 
conical hill, which was General Baker’s weakest 2 ’oint ; and their 
left flank swept round ui)on tho lumpy hill to tho north of Colonel 
Clark’s position, and commanding it. They scorned to our handful 
of men to be myriads as they came steadily on ; and although 
volleys were fired from the coniotl hill, and tho mountain guns 
shelled them at short ranges, they never faltered. They were 
literally mowed down ; but as one ghazi fell, another sprang to 
the front, and their standards were at last placed on a little mound 
within ISO yards of our bayonets. Their left flank had gained 
the lumpy hill which wc had left alone, not having men enough 
to occupy it, and a cross fire was opened upon Colonel Clark’s 
party. There was a bit of open ground between the mound on 
which their standards were placed and the rocks in rear, atider 
which their main body had clustered in face of our firo ; but across 
this small space numbers rushed with reckless audacity until, 

p ” 
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behind their advanced standards, several hundred men were 
hidden. Colonel Clark thought that at all risks they must be 
driven from this mound, as they might make a rush in over- 
whelming numbers : aud Captain Spens volunteered to make the 
attempt. Taking with him five of the 72nd Highlanders and a 
few Guides, he mode for a bit of rising ground below the mound 
and reached it safely. His fire could not dislodge the ghazis, 
who suddenly rushed out upon the littlo party. Captain Spens 
was attacked by four or five men : he cut down one, hut in a 
second he was overpowered and hacked almost to pieces. There 
followed in rear of the ghazis, who had sprung out, a dense mass 
of Afghans, who swarmed tp to tho thin line of defenders, who 
could scarcely hope to stop them. The mountain guns were on 
Colonel Clark’s left, and their guard of fith Punjabees had been, 
perhaps too sanguincly, sent forward to repel the attack. Our 
men lost heart as they saw four or five thousand men nearly upon 
them ; and when Captain Hall, with a reinforcement of 150 more 
of tho 6th Punjab Infantiy, got near the crest of tho hill, ho 
found such of its defenders as had not been shot down retiring 
in disorder. To rally them was impossible at that point, and 
they fell back down the hillside. Tho fire of the enemy at such 
close quarters cost us a score of wounded, and tho mules of one 
mountain guu being shot, it had to be abandoned where it stood. 
A second gun was being carried safely downwards when the mule 
carrying it was also knocked over. The handspike in the muzzle 
used for lifting it was broken, but tho gunners rolled it for some 
yards down the hill until the Afghans were close upon them, 
when it also had to be loft. Two guns were thus lokt, but 
fortunately there was but little ammunition left behind. At the 
foot of the hiU our men rallied, and re-oponod fire, which checked 
the rush of tho enemy. The Srd Sikhs doubled across the 
fields from near Deh-i-Afghan and reinforced General Baker, 
driving back such Afghans as had ventured down tho slope 
towards the village where tho guns of G-3 were placed. These 
guns were withdrawn to a safe distance; but, although tho 
enemy in half an hour had 10,000 men on and about tho 
conical hill, they did not venture down to attack. Our cavalry 
were ready in the plain to charge down upon them if they gained 
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the fields ; bnt they had quite a different intention. As I have 
said, their right flank wore scaling a spur running down from the 
southern sungdr to the Chardoh plain, and they hoped to cut off 
Colonel Jenkins and his party. This soon bocame evident, as a 
long string of standard bearers began to climb up towards the 
northern sungar, following exactly tbo path taken by our storming 
party in the morning. From over the crest of the hill came the 
rattle of musketry ; and estimating tho difficulty of holding the 
crest all night, and so weakening the defences of Sherpur, General 
Roberts sent word to Colonel Jenkins to evacuate the position. 

Tho enemy has shown such unexpected strength— 40,000 men 
in aU are believed to have been present in Chardeh Valley and in 
the hills above Deh-i-Afghan — ^that it was running considerable risk 
to keep our garrison in cantonments short of a man ; accordingly 
at the same time that Colonel Jenkins was ordered to retire, a mes- 
sage was sent by heliograph to General Maepherson to hasten back 
to Sherpur with all his force. He was to take the road above tho 
l)ch-i- Afghan suburb. General Baker was ordered to hold on to 
tho village ho had occupied since tho morning until all tho troops 
from the heights were witliin the walls. Meanwhile Colonel 
Jenkins had mot the attack up the spur from Chardeh. Major 
Stockwell, 72nd, was sent down a few score yards with a small 
escort, who kept up a hot firo upon the advancing masses. A few 
ghazis, with their standards, got from point to point ; but they 
were still at a respectable distance whon tho order to evacuate tho 
hill was received. Major Stockwell withdrew his men from tho 
little sungar they had built, and retired leisurely, so as to givo the 
Afghan no idea tliat the crost also was to bo evacuated. Captain 
Gordon, of the 92nd, was shot through tho right shoulder while 
this movement was being made. Five minutes after our men had 
left their sungar a banner was planted upon it, showing how 
rapidly tho ghazis rushed up tho hill. Major Stockwell’s party 
having been safely withdrawn, the retirement down the hill facing 
Slherpur was begun. The enemy, who were nearly at the 
uorthem sungar, led by a ghazi with a green flag, were kept in 
check by volleys fired by covering parties thrown out on Cdlenel 
Jenkins’s left flank. There was not the least appearance of un- 
due haste, the Highlanders forming up quietly to cover the Guides 
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Bcrambling down, and the Guides then doing the same in their 
turn for tho Highlanders. The hillside was so exposed that our 
casualties were rather severe, among tho killed being Lieutenant 
Gaisford of the 72nd. Not a man was left behind, however, all 
tho wounded and dead being brought in. All anxiety about 
Colonel Jenkins’s force being now at an end, there only remained 
General Maephorson’s hrigado to come in. Two companies of the 
92nd Highlanders were marched out to cover them across the plain, 
and to help General Baker’s roar-guard in its final retirement ; 
but they were not wanted. Presently shots wore heard in Deh-i- 
Afghan, and then tho baggage of tho brigade was seen entering 
tho fields under a strong guard. The 67th Foot, 5th Ghoorkas, 
and 3rd Sikhs followed with the mountain battery, and, before long, 
entered the head-quartors’ gate. In coming through the Cabul 
gorge. General Maepherson had been able to help tho Highlanders 
and Guides by hia firo. Ho sent two companies of the 67th, 
under Colonel Knowles, to hold a knoll half-way up the slope 
from Deh-i- Afghan to tho southern sungar. Bodies of tho enemy 
tried to rush down tho hill to overtake Colonel Joukins, and even 
to harass the brigade under General Maepherson ; but the steady 
shooting of the 67th could not be faced, and the most adventurous 
ghazis being shot down, the rest withdrew to the crest. Colonel 
Sinowlos handled his men with a coolness that could not have 
been excelled. General Baker then retired slowly, his rear-guard, 
under Major Pratt, 6 th Punjab Infantry, by a brisk fusillade for 
about ton minutes, stopping the few ghazis who camo down from 
the conical peak. By dusk evoryono was in cantonments, and wo 
could count our casualties. They were unusually heavy for Afghan 
fighting, but have given us valuable experience, as we no longer 
despise our enemy. That Afghans when in overwhelming num- 
bers will fight and rush blindly on, regardless of loss of life, has 
been fully exemplified, and we shall no longer send flying columns 
over the hills and break up our army into three weak parts. 
With Generals Baker and Maepherson both out of Shorpur, an 
attack upon cantonments might have resulted in a disaster. Now 
thak our force is once more concentrated, Bherpur may he looked 
upon as safe. 

When all our troops were once more in quarters, we had to 
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think about our defences, though it was highly improbahle that 
Mahomed Jan would try a night attack. Our men were quite 
fagged out with all the hill-climbing they had done to so little 
purpose ; but the majority of them had to turn out to do picquet 
duty, and keep a sharp look-out on the walls. Shelter trenches 
were hastily thrown up at our weakest points on the Bemaru 
Heights ; the gates in the walls were barricaded with gun carriages 
belonging to the guns captured on October 8th ; and we waited 
patiently and a little anxiously, it must be confessed, for a night 
alarm. Ereiy regiment was told off to particular points, and a 
reserve — made up of a wing of the Wth, a wing of the 72nd, and 
the whole of the 92nd — were ready to fall in below the gap in 
the Bemaru hills in the centre of the cantonments. We did 
not fear any attempt to scale the walls ; but at cither end of the 
heights which shut us in on the north, wero open gaps ; Shere 
Ali’s line of wall, intended to include the Bemaru hills within the 
fortified square, never having been completed. At the eastern end 
of Sherpur, the 28th Punjab Infantry have built a line of huts ex- 
tending from near the corner bastion towards Bemaru villiigo ; and 
as the ground beyoud it is covered with walled enclosuros, towers, 
and orchards, excellent cover would be given to an attacking force 
which might gather under cover of darkness, and make a rush to 
get in. On the 14th, ahattis had been laid, the orchards near 
giving plenty of wood, and above Bemaru village were strong 
piequot posts and trenches which commanded the road leading 
from Eohistan. Two guns of G-3 were at this point, but they 
were withdrawn, as to remove them in face of a determined 
attack would havo been nearly impossible, the ground towards 
camp being very steep and much broken up. Wire entanglements, 
made with telegraph wire and tent-pegs, wero laid down, wherever 
there was open ground over the walls, and extra vigilance was 
shown by sentries. The blook-honses on tho crest of the Bemanj 
Heights were also filled with our men, ready to reinforce any 
points assailed. But the night passed quietly, the soldiers being 
undisturbed even by stray shots. The enemy were, perhaps, as 
tired as ourselves, and were holding high revel in the city and tho 
Bala Hissor, where no doubt they found many friends to welcome 
them. Our garrison at Butkhak, consisting of some fifty rides, 
and tho whole of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, arrived safely at Sher- 
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pur daring the night, it being deemed unwise to leaye them so far 
away from cantonments. As they also had to bo supplied with 
food from our godowns, and we could not spare a force to escort 
oonToys across the Cabul plain, it was necessary they should be 
brought in. This withdrawal has cut us off from Luttabund. 

To-day (the 15th) has been one of almost absolute quiet. 
Beyond cavalry parties patrolling outside Shcrpnr, our men have 
not been sent out, although the Afghans crowded out upon the 
slopes above Deh-i- Afghan, inviting us to come out and attack 
them. There can be no good object attained, however, in again 
storming the heights, as wOk cannot weaken the garrison by telling 
off a couple of regiments and a mountain battery to hold the hills 
when captured. We have not, either, ammunition to throw away ; 
there are only about <SOO rounds per rifle of Snider and Martini- 
Henri, and we are as yet uncertain when reinforcements from 
Gundamak, bringing a farther supply, will reach us. Luckily the 
telegraph remained open until five o’clock this morning, so full 
particulars of our condition wore sent down the lino. General 
Charles Gough has been ordered to bring in his brigade as quickly 
as possible, and he is now concentrating them at Jugdulluck. 
Colonel Hudson, commanding at Luttabund, has been ordered to 
hold on with the SOO Pioneers and the 28th Punjab Infantry, 
until General Gough reaches him. He will then come on to 
Sherpur. With the arrival of the brigade we shall be able, not 
merely to hold Sherpur in comfort, but also to send out 2,000 or 

3.000 men to attack Mahomed Jan in whatever position he may 
take up. With more ammunition for our batteries, we can shoU 
Deh-i-Afghan, the Bala Hissar, and even Cabul itself if occasion 
requires. At present wo cannot afford to waste shells ; as in the 
case of any check to General Gough’s brigade, wo should have to 
rely upon our own strength until more troops could be sent for- 
ward from Jellalabad, and farther down the Khyber Une. We 
must make our calculations on this basis until we hear of the 
brigade from Jugdulluck being at Luttabund or Butkhak, which 
they should reach by the 1 9th or 20th at the latest, Asmatullah 
Ehan^ of Lughman, with his powerful section of Ghilzais, is 
reported to be anxious to join Mahomed Jan with 10,000 or 

15.000 men, and he may try to intercept the force moving from 
Gundamak. As he would leave his villages west of the Darunta 
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cliff at the mercy of a flying column from Jellalabad, he may, 
perhaps, hesitate before taking such a step. The Safis of Tagao, 
who returned to their homes yosterday afternoon, before .our 
reverse, will soon loam that Gabnl is still in the possession of 
Mahomed Jan, and they also may try to block the Lnttabund Bead. 

Our losses in yesterday’s action were very severe, and among 
our wounded are many dangerous cases. The proportion, usually, 
of severe wounds is ono-third out of the total wounded, but nearly 
every case now in hospital is “ severe.” The list of casualties 
from the 10th to the 13th and on the 14th is as follows : — 
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The total loss in the five dajs’ fighting is, therefore, eight 
British officers killed and 12 wounded ; 38 British soldiers killed 
and 69 wonndcd ; 37 Native soldiers killed and 111 wounded; or 
a total of 275 casualties, viz., 83 killed and 192 wounded. 

The officers killed on the 14th were Captain Spens and Lieu- 
tenant Gaisford, 72nd Highlanders : those wounded were Captain 
Gordon, 92nd Highlanders; Lieutenant Egerton, 72nd; and 
Lieutenant Frederick Battyo, Guides’ Infantry. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

The SefeoccB of Shcipur StrengtheneJ — Coatiooed loactivitj of tbo Bneaiy-— State of 
the 'Walls and Troocliefl — Mountiug of Captured Quns — The Reserve — ^The SiAto of 
Oabul — Attacks uiton the Hindu and Kizilbash Quarters — Threat to ajssemble 
100,000 Afghuia — Reflectiooh upon Past Krenta — Neglect cf Military Proesutions 
— Non>destmction of Forts and Villages — Review of the Fighting — City Bumoun 
— ^Masa Jan proclaimed Amir — Seianre of Trenauro by Mahomed Jan — ^Domonstra- 
tion by the Rncniy on December 17th — The Distribution of Commands is Sherpor 
— Immunity from Night Attacks — Steadiness of tlie Troops-<-The Attack of Do- 
cember Ibth^Ueliograms exchanged with Luttabund — The First Fall of Snow at 
Cabal. 

SnEBTOB, 15tli December, night. 

To-nAV’s respite from fighting has been of the greatest value to 
us. Tho shelter trenches thrown up in the darkness have, in 
many instances, been found to be defective, accordingly Colonel 
Perkins and tho engineers with the force have laid out now lines, 
and the uorthem and eastern defences are now quite strong 'enough 
to assure our safety in those directions. The northern cud of the 
western wall was partly blown down when tho mntineers fired their 
magazine the day after Charasia ; the breach in it has been closed 
rritb earth and rubbish ; and the comer bastion, looking towards 
the lake, has been made thoroughly defensible. From this bastion 
to the foot of the Bemarn Heights is an open space, about 100 
.yards across. The trees beyond it, which shaded our cemetery, 
have' been cat down, and a strong entrenchment thrown across, 
with wire entanglements, 20 yards in front. Here, again, Afi^an 
ammonition waggons have been of great use. They are placed 
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aidewajs, one wheel facing outwards, and the other forming the 
inner side, over which the defenders can fire. A deep trench has 
been dug along the outer face, and the earth thrown up between 
the wheels, so as to give stability to the barrier. This has made 
a formidable obstacle, which could not be readily taken when 
defended by breech-loaders. From the end abutting on the steep 
slopo of the heights a trench and parapet run up to the block- 
house on the crest. An abattis has been made of the branches 
of trees 30 yards in front of this, faced again by wire entangle- 
ments, and two IS-pounders from among the captured ggins aro 
placed on a platform cut in the slopo abd commanding the ground 
in front of the lower barrier of ammunition waggons. The fire 
from the block-house and the trench on the hillside would 
take in enfilade any force making a front attack. Along the 
crest of the llemaru Heights is a lino of earthen breastworks 
extending to the break in the hills above the Ghoorka 
quarters on the foundations of Shore All’s intended palace. 
It was in this “gorge,” as it is now ealled, that our troops in 
1841-42 had much severe fighting, their old “ Brown Bosses ” 
being unequal to carrying from slope to slope. From the camp, 
paths lead up a gentle slopo through the gap. The northern side, 
facing Kohistan, is much steeper, and the centre is cut up by deep 
nullahs formed by the streams which rush down when the snow 
molts. Immediately below, at the foot of the hills, cultivation 
begins and reaches out half a mile to the open maidan, where 
we held our review on the 8th instant. On either side of the 
gorge are flanking trenches with abattis, whUo wire entanglements 
have been laid across the paths below. Two block-houses look 
down upon the nullahs from either side of the gap ; while right 
in the mouth is a third, built very strongly, and loop-holed for 
musketry. A Gatling gun is placed near this defence, and guns 
could also move up in case of attack. The eastern Bemaru hill 
is also entrenched, and has a block-house in the centre, and another 
at the northern point, which, at first, was very weak. The village 
of Bemaru, with strong towers and walls, lies at the bottom of the 
hill; and the ground is so rugged and steep, that men could 
creep up almost without being seen. Flanking trenches, wire 
entanglements, and dbatHs have here, again, mven strength to the 
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defences. Bemaru village itself is now occupied by the Guides ; 
the quarters of the 2Srd Pioneers, and the mule and yahao lines 
being just below. There now remains the eastern line of defence ; 
which, even now, is not completed, and has given us much anxiety. 
1 have already mentioned that the huts of the 28th Punjab Infan- 
try have been built between the end of the cantonment wall and 
Bemaru ; and I may add that every means of rapidly strengthen- 
ing the place has been taken. Shelter-trenches and positions for 
guns have been made, and the orchards outsido have been cut down 
wherevertheygavesholter. Thebitof country outside cantonments in 
this direction is very fertile, being irrigated from a wide canal, and 
some dozen villages and foHs are clustered together on its banks. 
The walls bounding the orchards and gardens as weU as the near 
forts would, if time permitted, be razed to the ground ; and untU 
this is done, there will be a chance of strong bodies of tho enemy 
annoying us thence. Until we know Mahomed Jan’s tactics, and 
whether he really means to attempt an assault, we cannot do more 
than strengthen the actual lines of defence, leaving the walls and 
towers in the fields to be destroyed hereafter. Regarding the w alls 
of Sherpur itself, they are in a thorough state of dcfoiico ; such 
openings as had been cut in them for tho convcnienco of soldiers 
and followers having been blocked up with arm chosts filled with 
stones and rubbish. Tho outer wall is about twenty feet high, 
with numerous flanking bastions, and is pierced for musketry at 
every six feet. The actual parapet is six feet high, giving perfect 
shelter to soldiers manning the walls ; and our men, preferring 
to fire over the top, have cut resting-places with their bayonets 
for their rifles. No bullet can penetrate more than a few 'inchos 
into the sun-dried mud, which is really so hard that 9-pouuders 
could not breach it. The blocks of mud solidify so thoroughly 
after a time, that they will turn the edge of a pick, as we have 
found in improving our quarters in the long line of barracks. A 
dry ditch, twenty feet in width, follows the line of walls, which, 
in an early letter, I described as three sides of a parallelogram. 
The barracks form the inner line of defence, a low parapet on the 
roof ‘overlooking the dry ditch below. 

There are four high gateways in the walls ; one facing west- 
wards, known as the “ Head-quarters’ Gate,” and three in the 
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soathern wall facing Cabul. The middle one of these is the 
"Commissariat Gate,” and abuts on the road leading through 
the old cantonment over the Cabul rirer to the Bala Hissar. All 
the Commissariat godowns are in the barracks and yerandah to 
right and left of this gate. A line drawn at right angles from these 
across the cantonment would strike the gap in the Bemaru hills ; 
and in anticipation of our having to draw in our defences, the 
engineers are preparing an inner line of entrenchments stretching 
between these two parts. Our food supply, firewood, and hlwoau 
would be enclosed within it, and our men would bo far less har- 
assed. We should probably continue ‘to hold the north-eastern 
Bemaru hill as an outwork ; but to do this we should have to 
destroy very thoroughly Bemaru village, the huts of the 28th 
Punjab Infantry, and the barracks and wall at the eastern part of 
Sherpur. There seems but little probability of our having to do 
(his, as the reinforcements will lighten our work, give an ample 
garrison, and also permit of a brigade moving out to meet the 
enemy. We are mounting one of the 8-inoh howitzers, captured 
here, in a bastion of the western wall, whence we can shell Deh-i- 
Afghan and the road leading from the Cabul gorge. We have 
jdenty of loose powder for this howitzer, and ony number of 
empty shells left behind by the mutineers. Some of Shere Ali’s 
mountain guns are also being got ready for use. Our own bat- 
teries arc kept free to move from point to point as required, special 
stations being told off for them at night. Morgan’s mountain 
battery is the artillery reserve : the infantry and cavalry reserve is 
made up of the whole of the 92nd Highlanders, a wing of the 
67th, a wing of the 72nd, and six squadrons chosen from among 
the 9th Lancers, 5th Punjab Cavalry, Guides’ Cavalry, 12th Ben- 
gal Cavalry, and the 14th Bengal Lancers. The remainder of 
the troopers and sowars are dismounted, and used as infantry to 
man the defences. The reserve, in case of a night attack, is to 
form up in the open ground in the middle of cantonments below 
the Bemaru gorge. We have thus made all our preparations, and 
shall probably pursue a waiting policy, leaving Mahomed Jan to 
his occupation of Cabul city and the Bala Hissar until General 
Charles Gough arrives. What that occupation is likely to be, we 
are already leamini°' : the houses of all known friends of the 
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British are being looted and destroyed, and the Hindu and Eizil- 
bash quarters are also being attacked. Constant firing is heard 
from the city, and the Kizilbashes are resisting the attacks to the 
best of their ability. Against such numbers, however, they can- 
not make a stand, however bravely they may fight. Several of 
them have sought refuge with us, and we have also, as our guests. 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, young Ahmed AH, and their per- 
sonal retainers. Oaoud Shah has been put under arrest “ as a 
matter of precaution,” and the Mustaufi is also again in con- 
finement, as well as other Afghan sirdars, whose honesty is a 
doubtful quality. Hazara coolies and city people, employed 
hitherto as labourers, matons, and carpenters, have also been 
turned out of Sherpur, as they are now only a drag upon us, 
and might also be bearers of information to the enemy. 

This evening large bodies of men with standards appeared on 
the road above Deh-i- Afghan until the slope of the hill was com- 
pletely covered. Beyond waving their knives and tidwars, and 
shouting defiance, they did nothing to annoy or irritate ns. 
General Ilobcrts at first ordered some gnus out to shell them, but 
changed his mind, and declined to waste ammunition upon them. 
In the evening they returned to tho city, but kept two large signal 
fires burning on tho heights. They ore said to expect reinforcements 
from Kohibtan, Turkistan, and tho Shntargardan district ; but we 
have no news of these being on tho move. They boast of being 
able to got 100,000 men together in a week, and have sent to 
Ghazni for guns. At present they have not been able to rig up 
thq two mountain guns they captured, or to use two others taken 
in Wali Mahomed's camp above Dehmazung. If they wrere to 
shell Sherpur tliey might cause us some loss, as our cavalry are 
picqueted in the open. 

While I am writing (on the evening of the 15th) we are expect- 
ing a night attack ; but we are quite ready for it, every post being 
fully manned. The Mohurrum has now begun, and fanaticism is 
sure to run high among the ghazis and followers of Mushk-i- 
Alam, but it will scarcely prompt them to attack so strong a 
position as wo have now made. Orders have been issued that, in 
the event of any of the enemy getting within cantonment walls, 
they are to be bayoneted. Shooting is forbidden, as in camp our 
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bullets would probably be more dangerous to our own troops than 
to scattered parties of Afghans. Every man is resting on bis 
arms ready for an emergency. 

December. 

The second night has passed without any demonstration by 
Mahomed Jan against Sheipur ; and while the fire-eaters in our 
force are longing for an attack, in order that the Afghans may 
leam how mud walls and entrenchments can be defended by men 
with breech-loaders in their hands, most of us are glad that our 
soldiers havo had time to rest, and have not been obliged to stand 
out all night in the bitter cold. Four blankets per man have been 
served out ; and, wrapped in these, the soldiers have been able to 
teep themselves fairly comfortable, while sleeping in the trenches 
and bastions. The sentries are on the alert, and have, of course, 
had to endure cold and discomfort ; but the great body of men 
have rested quietly. To-day, also, no attack has been attempted ; 
and while wo are settling down to the new conditions imposed 
upon us — for wc arc now practically in a state of siege — our spirits 
are as high as ever. Wo chafe under the delay which must 
necessarily ensue before wo can once more disperse the enemy; 
but we hope that the troops from Jugdulluck and Gnudamak will 
soon put us in a position both to hold bherpur and to have a few 
thousand men outside, dealing with the ghazis. There can be 
no doubt wc have been lulled daring the past two months into 
false security. Our only anxiety hitherto has been to find an 
enemy to fight ; and the opinions I have expressed in former 
letters as to the Afghan weakness for running away, have been 
simply those held by everyone here. When we sent our brigades 
out to fight, they found no one to face them ; and wo were una- 
ware that such a powerful combination as that now against us 
was possible. After the dispersion of the remnants of Yakub 
Khan’s mutinous army, there was such an appearance of peace, 
at least for many months, that the ordinary military precautions 
were not taken. Our hands were full with laying in supplies for 
the winter and getting the troops into barracks. Sherpur,* with 
its three sides already fortified, and ample accommodation in its 
long lines of rooms, was ready to our hand, and we occupied it 
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at once, although the atrength of our army was scarcely adequate 
to defending it* and keeping our communications open. The 
original plan of placing two or three regiments in the Bala Hissar 
was certainly a good one ; but the explosions in the fortress, and 
the dread that it might still contain mines unknown tons, deterred 
General Roberts from carrying out his first intention. 

Burther, when Sherpur was occupied, the sense of security then 
prevailing led us to spare the forts and villages in its vicinity. 
Even the old walls and isolated towers in the fields about were left 
untouched. We make war so humanely that, even in a country 
life Afghanistan, we are loth to let military exigencies override all 
other considerations. Tbaf we shall suffer for it now in loss of 
life is beyond question ; for, at several points about the walls, 
cover is given to an attacking party, who can get within 400 or 
600 yards of our bastions. On the eastern and southern sides 
this is particularly the case. Outside Bemarn, as I have said, are 
forts, villages, and orchards ; while, between the three gates facing 
towards Gabul, the ground is similarly occupied. Fort Mohamed 
Sharif, so well known in the dreary days of 1641-42, still stands 
intact within 700 yai-ds of the “ 72nd Gateway,” and about it 
are high walls and walled enclosures, which are sure to bo occu- 
pied by sharp-shooters. Outside Deh-i-Afghan also are orchards 
and gardens, each with its strong open walls, and in the fields are 
ruinous walls, with an occasional tower, which wc could easily 
have destroyed if we had foreseen that an investment was hanging 
over us. It is easy to be wise after the event ; but there can now 
be but one view as to the defects of Sherpur. To defend it, simply, 
is now comparatively easy, even with the 6,000 men we have 
within its walls; but beyond defence, we can do nothing. It 
covers such an enormous area of ground, that when all our picquets 
and sentries have been placed, we have no one to spare ; and 
though we have dismounted nearly the whole of our cavalry, there 
are not even 1,000 men available for outside work. If it were 
half the size, we should bo as comfortable as in an Indian canton- 
ment ; or if we had 10,000 men here, and three or four more 
batteries of artillery, we could break up Mahomed Jan’s army 
without difficulty. But neither of these conditions exists, and we 
* This was the view token by Colonel Msogregor, Chief of the Staff. 
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arc qnietlj accepting the humiliation of inTastment, and witness- 
ing the looting of Cnbul and the Bala Hissar without being able 
to strike a blow against the enemy. The suddenness of the whole 
business is the most remarkable feature, and we now see to what 
imminent danger Sherpur was exposed when Generals Maepherson 
and Baker were sent out to force the fighting in Maidan. In the 
first week of December native rumours of 40,000 or 60,000 men 
gathering together to attack Cabul were freely circulated in the 
city, but little attention was paid to them. Later, there was 
the plain evidence of our cavalry scouts that 4,000 or 6,000 men 
were between Maidan and Argandeh, and to cut them off was the 
object of General Maepherson’s march* into the Chardeh Valley, 
and of the defmir made by General Baker from Charasia to 
Maidan. General Maepherson, in carrying out his flank march to 
get between Mahomed .Tan and Bamian, came unexpectedly upon 
Mir Butcha and his Kohistanis ; and he had first to deal with 
them before turning his attention to the Ardal Pultun and their 
friends from Wardak and Ghazni. His defeat of Mir Butcha, on 
Docombor 10th, was of groat value, as preventing the Kohistanis 
from joining the other force ; but on the 11th there followed the 
defeat of our cavalry and the temporary loss of two guns. That 
afternoon was really most jirognant with danger to the canton- 
ment. Two brigades were miles away from the walls, and between 
the nearest men of General Moepherson’s brigade and Sherpur 
were 10,000 of the enemy. If they had streamed over the 
Nanuchi Kotal, near where the action of tho 14th was fought, and 
had shown the same determination in assaulting our lines as they 
had done in resisting tho cavalry and guns, we must have lost 
liherpur long before help could have come from the two Brigadiers. 
That the enemy streamed off to the Cabul gorge, with the inten- 
tion of seizing tho Bala Hissar and the city, was the saving of our 
cantonments. Two hundred rifles of the 72nd checked them at 
Dehmazimg, and they contented themselves with occupying the 
hills to the south of the Bala Hissar Heights, and waiting for 
reinforcements. "We kept them in play, on the 12th, with 600 
men, who partly captured their position ; and by that time 
General Baker had reached Sherpur. On the 13th our success 
was unqualified ; we stormed and occupied the enemy’s position, 
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and onr oaTalrj in the Cabnl plain out to pieces such fugitives as 
left the hills. That evening we believed we had seen the enemy’s 
full strength and had broken it ; but after the action on the Asmai 
Heights, and the retreat of our troops to cantonments, we were 
undeceived. It became apparent that there were between S0,000 
and 40,000 men, quite sufficient to keep us within our walls, as 
with such numbers many points could be threatened at the same 
time. It came to this : that we must be content to let them 
occupy Cabul, the Bala Hissar, and whatever other points they 
chose, while wo watched them carefully from Sherpur, ready to 
rq)ol attack, or to clear them out of forts and villages dangeroudy 
near our walls. They have liberty to roam whithersoever they 
will ; while we are so numerically weak, except for cavalry recon- 
naissances, that we must accept the usual conditions of a 
'beleaguered garrison. 'Wo have accepted it, cheerfully enough, 1 
venture to say ; and when wo again go out to clear Cabul and the 
Bala Hissar, we shall do it with all the more zest after being 
penned up in Sherpur by sheer weight of numbers. 

To-day there has not boon much done beyond hard work at the 
entrenchments, at which the men labour heartily, as they know 
the importance of having continuous lines of defenco. Onr curiosity 
is fed by rumours from the city, from which we gain a certain 
amount of trustworthy news ; though our spies, as a rule, are the 
most treacherous-looking ruffians wo have seen for a long time. 
Our intelligence department has such bad tools to work with, that 
scarcely any information proves correct ; for an Afghan is a greater 
adept at fabrication than any other Asiatic. We cannot trmt them : 
they go and como, and bring strange tales, and fill our minds with 
the idea that 40,000 ghazis mean to fight to the death, so as to 
capture Sherpur ; and then nothing comes of it. We hear to-day 
of scaling-ladders being made, and of an assault to be delivered 
rimnltanconsly at seven points ; but when or how it will be made 
not even the moat pronounced liar among the spies ventures to 
say. Two or three bankers from the city have been in Sherpur 
to-day, and from them we have learnt that Mahomed Jan and his 
foUbwers are bursting with pride at finding themselves in pos- 
session of Cabul, and holding the British army in check. There 
is so much confidence amonr> them, that, no doubt at the 
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instigation of Yaknb Ehan’s mother, they havo proclaimed yonng 
Mnsa Jan, Yaknb’s son, Amir. This is to give a semblance of 
order and patriotism to their movements, we suppose ; and, 
perhaps, their leaders hereafter may be bold enough to proffer 
negotiation. They will be the mouthpiece of their now Amir, and 
Sir F. Roberts will be nothing more than the representative of 
the British, who will be told, as in olden times, that they are 
not wanted in the country. Further, they have found that no 
Governor of Cabul now exists, Qeneriil Hills, our nominee, having, 
of course, left the kotwali for the safer^ quarters of Sherpur. The 
fanatics have therefore nominated Mnsbk-i-Alam, the old mooUah, 
to be Governor, and with all his ninety years heavy upon him, he 
sits dispensing justice and encouraging the moollahg to work upon 
the religious feelings of soldiers. Whether he expects long to 
enjoy his dignity docs not appear ; but, apart from his great age, 
there is the contingency of Cabul once more falling into our hands. 
His jehad has certainly been a wonderful success, and it is long 
since so largo a number of armed men have been assembled in 
and about Cabul. They arc likely to experience the same difficulty 
wo have always felt — supplies. Each villager carries with him 
rhvpaties and dried mulberries sufficient for three or four days’ 
consumption ; but their food-hags now want replenishing. With 
her usual energy, Yakub’s mother is said to have given her jewels 
and money to the “ troops ” — if they deserve the name — and they 
have now ample funds to carry them on for a short time. The 
citizens also have been called upon to show their patriotism. By 
beat of tom-tom it has been proclaimed that all surplus grain and 
other food must bo given up, each family only retaining enough 
for its own consumption. The Imnniahs and others will be heavy 
losers by thk enactment ; hut as death is threatened in case of 
disobedience, there is no option but to obey. They will find 
Mahomed Jan’s short rule far different from ours, undor which 
they amassed rupees by thousands, and fleeced the strangers 
handsomely. The wholesale looting that has gone on during the 
last two days has given the enemy vast stores of treasure ; .and 
one report states that Yahiya Khan’s house, which we only par- 
tially cleared out, has proved a mine of wealth to thorn. 'The 
iiBual result has followed : they have begun to quarrel among 
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themselves. Every Afghan is not a ghazi ; and to the mind of 
the village tribesman, far away from his home, it seems folly to 
risk further fighting, while such plunder has been already obtained. 
The ghazis would at all costs try to storm Sherpur, and repeat 
the victory of 1841-2, but their fanaticism has not extended far, 
and it will have to riso to fever-heat before it will face an assault. 
We have not mnch to fear in that direction ; but still, with our 
small stock of ammunition, it would be better, perhaps, if it did 
not take place. If made at night, our men would probably blaze 
away 70 or 100 rounds ; and if our reinforcements were checked, 
we might seriously feel the* want of ammunition. 

To-day the s^ has been overcast and the hills obscured with 
mist, so we have been unable to communicate by heliograph with 
Luttabund. Wo believe the garrison there to be quite safe, as 
news of any attack in that quarter would reach us very soon. 
Colonel Hudson knows that we are invested, and he will have 
taken every precaution to ensure his own safety. There seems no 
disturbance among the Tozin Ghilzais as yet, and the Safis of 
Tagao have not yet returned to their friends in Cabul. Their 
losses must have been heavy on the 18th and 14tb. The Kohis- 
tanis who got away from the cavalry on the 18th did not all escape 
to their homos. While the fight was going on near Cabul, the 
12th Bengal Cavalry at Butkhak wore ordered to patrol tho plain 
between that post and the Logar river. Towards e-fening they 
came across eight men who were at once made prisoners. They 
were all armed and well mounted, and, upon being questioned, 
said they were friends of Wali Mahomed, on their way to Tezin, 
to bring tho Ghilzais down to aid the British. This* statement 
was telegraphed to Sherpur, but Wali Mahomed knew nothing of 
the men ; and as they had the accoutrements of a Guide sowar on 
one horse, and three new Snider rifles, with 400 rounds of am- 
munition, they were ordered to be shot. When told they were to 
die, they half-admitted that they wore not friends of Wali 
Mahomed. Their leader was a young Kohistoni, who met his 
death bravely enough : the second was a petty sirdar, who, in fear 
and trembling, begged for his life ; and the third was a village 
priest, who tried to induce the Mabomedan sowar told off to 
execute him to let him go. " You are a Mahomedan,” he said. 
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" and I am one of yonr holy men. You cannot shoot mo ! Let 
me get past the sentry, and I can escape.’’ The sowar’s answer 
was characteristic of our men ; “ Yon have been fighting against 
the Sircar, and it is your kismut now to be shot. You must fulfil 
your kismut." The rnoollah saw that his prayers were of no avail, 
and as he was walking out, he added half-apologetically : — “ I 
tried to persuade these others not to fight, but they would come 
down to Cabul, and they brought me with them.” This was 
admission enough, even if it were not the whole truth. It is tho 
rnoollah usually who persuades the tribes to turn out, not the 
tribesmen who have to persuade the. priest to come with them. 
Tbr four other prisoners were servants of the three men named : 
as they wore all bearing arms they also were shot. 

17t/t December. 

To-day the enemy seem to have awakened to a sense of their 
responsibility as an investing force. Having made their perma- 
nent (V) political arrangements for the good government of Cabul 
and Afghanistan, they have begun to turn their attention to tho 
stranger within their gates. They fondly imagine tliat a parade 
of their strength may overawe us, and strike terror to our souls ; 
quite forgetting that it can only be for a short time that wo shall 
he tho attacked, and not the attackers. About ten o’clock this 
morning they poured out of tho eastern and western gates of 
Cabul >vith banners flying and tom-toms beating, and drew up in 
dense masses upon the Siah Sung Heights on the one side and the 
slopes of the Asmai hill above Deh-i-Afghan on tho other. Horse- 
men were seen galloping about in their midst, and trying to keep 
them together in military order ; but their efibrts wore, as a rule, 
of no avail, only the men of the Ardal Pultun marching at all 
like soldiers. The men in that regiment (Guards) still carry their 
Sniders, and dress in a soldierlike manner, their cross-belts and 
poaches giving them tho appearance of regular sepoys. At eleven 
o’clock the Afghans assembled must have numbered fully 20,000, 
and it was believed that they meditated an attack on tho eastern 
and western walls of Sherpur. The alarm was aceordipgly 
sounded in cantonments, all work at tho trenches was stopped, tho. 
Eeserve formed up at its appointed place below the Bemaru gorge,. 
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and every man went to hia post. It was a bleak December day ; 
the snn was obscored, a cold wind sweeping down from the Pngh- 
man hills, and heavy clouds louring as if threatening enow. Our 
men in the trenches and on the walls were all clad in their over> 
coats, and dreary work they found it waiting for an enemy who 
never came. The hundreds of scaling-ladders we had heard so 
much about were not visible, and the thousands of men who 
crowded upon Siah Sung wore only valorous enough to wave their 
knives and scream out curses which never reached our ears. After 
several hours of this unsatisfactory waiting, the order was given 
to shell the enemy, most of whom were out of rifle-range. G-3 
and two guns of E-A opened upon Siah Sung, and their practice 
was excellent. G-3 got the range exactly, and two or three shells 
burst right in the thick of the masses upon the ridge. The effect 
was instantly seen : “ they jist ren like skclpit bairns,” as a 
Highlander remarked. The dead and wounded were dragged 
away by the heels, and in an hour the heights were clear, except 
of such small parties as disdained to run away. A few marksmen 
of the 67th, with their Martinis, knocked over one or two of these 
at 1,700 yards, and this long-range shooting caused the Afghans 
to disperse, some going to the Bala Hissar, and others running 
down to the villages below Siah Sung. On our eastern wall the 
8-inch howitzer, placed in position on one of the bastions, was 
fired for the first time, and its huge shells, dropping into and 
over Deh-i-Afghan, scattered tho crowds there assembled. Tho 
terrific report of the tiowitzur, and the bursting of its heavy shells, 
did much to alarm tho enemy, who have hitherto only had 
7-pounders and 9-poundors fired against them. There was some 
difficulty at first in getting the range and fixing fuses in tho 
aheUs, which arc of Afghan make ; but our gunners soon over- 
came this, and the howitzer is now in perfect working order. It 
will be very useful in shelling such villages near Deh-i-Afghan as 
may be occupied by sharp-shooters. 

The only attempt to open fire upon the cantonment walls was 
made by a small body of the enemy, who took possession of the 
smaU walled garden, where the 5th Punjab Cavalry was quartered 
.before the investment. This garden lies to the right of the road 
.leading to the city, and is about 700 yards from the “ 72nd Gate- 
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way.” It is all that remains of the old ” King’s Garden ” of 
1889-42. The walls are abont ten feet high, and within them 
are numerons large trees, np which some of the more daring 
Afghans climbed. Their beat shots aimed at onr men lining the 
walls : but although their ballets struck the parapet from time 
to time, or dropped far over into the open space where our tents 
used to stand, no harm was done. Two mountain guns of 
Bwinley’s battery were placed in tho bastion, fifty yards to the 
west of the “ 72nd Gateway,” and these shelled the garden, while a 
few marksmen fired at snefa Afghans as exposed themselves. In 
the afternoon two companies of the Sth Punjab Infantry were 
ordered out to clear the garden. Coloficl Brownlow, of tho 72nd, 
who has charge of tho wall from the gateway to the south-western 
bastion, rode out with them. They doubled across the open, 
covered by the fire fix)m the gate and bastions, and got well round 
to the westward of the garden. The enemy fired a few shots, and 
then rushed out at the opposite side, making for Mahomed Sharif’s 
fort on the other side of tho road. One was shot and bayoneted ; 
and on our side a sepoy of the Sth was slightly wounded by a 
ballet in the leg. Tho garden was thoroughly searched, but none 
of the enemy could be found, so our men returned to Sherpur, 
two companies of the 72iid being ready inside to cover their 
retirement if they had been followed np. Beyond one or two 
dropping shots, they were allowed to march back unmolested. 
While this was going on, the Bala Hissar was seen to be crowded 
with armed men, and word was brought in that tho moolluhs wore 
haranguing them, and urging them to attack in earnest. Their 
exhortations had some effect, as several thousand men took the 
road which would have brought them across tho Cabal river and 
well within range of our rifles ; but their courage or fanaticism 
was not equal to tho demand made upon it, and they eventually 
turned off and went into the city. A few are reported to have 
gone to some villages outside Brmam and tho eastern wall of 
Sherpur ; but whether they will remain there all night is doubtful. 
There is no organized plan of attack among them ; and unless 
more determination is shown than that displayed to-dayf,our 
investment is likely to bo of a very mild kind. Tho numerical 
Strength opposed against ns seems also to have decreased, and 
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our spies report that many Tillagers have returned home 'with 
their dead and wounded, taking also with them such loot as they 
ean carry. The boasted reinforcements to swell their ranks to 
100,000 men are not forthooming ; and beyond the annoyance of 
being confined within cantonments, we do not suffer much from 
Mahomed Jan’s successes. The wells we have sunk since our 
water-supply was out off give us good water ; and except the 
cavalry, whoso lines are in the open, we are all snug under cover 
in our barracks, so that stray bullets cannot do us harm. For 
the better purposes of defence the cantonment has been divided 
into sections, and each of these is in charge of an officer. From 
the head-quarters' gate northwards to the end of the wall, and 
thence along the heights to the Bemarn gorge, Major-General 
HUls has charge ; Brigadier-General Hugh Gough takes from the 
gorge and along the lino of entrenchments to Bemaru village ; 
Colonel Jenkins, of the Guides, has the eastern wall, from Bemaru • 
to the corner bastion looking towards Bntkliak; Brigadier-General 
Maepherson the southern wall, from that bastion to the 72nd 
Gate ; Colonel Brownlow from the gate to the corner bastion on 
the south-west, facing Deh-i-Afghan ; and Colonel Hogg from 
that bastion to the head-quarters. Major Hanna is Brigadier- 
General Gough’s orderly officer. The Reserve is under Brigadier- 
General Baker, and at night all the men belonging to it sleep on 
the hillside below Bemaru gorge. During the day the position 
of the infantry is as follows From the head-quarters’ gate to the 
western foot of the heights, the 5th Punjab Infantry ; below the 
heights, to the west of the gorge, the 3rd Sikhs and 5th Ghoorkas; 
east of the gorge, the wing of the 23rd Pioneers ; in Bemaru 
village, the Guides’ Cavalry and Infantry; near the eastern 
wall, 100 men of the 28th Punjab Infantry and part of the 
67th Foot ; in the barracks, on the south, the remainder of the 
67th, the 92nd, and the 72nd ; and in the western wall the 
Sappers and Minors. Dismounted cavalry are also employed at a 
few of the bastions and near the gorge. The guns are moved 
from point to point as their fire is wanted. To-day parties of 
cavqky were out, reconnoitring towards Kohistan, in the direction 
of the Surkh Kotal; but beyond seeing a few score men moving 
about, they reported nothing unusual. They did not come nndor 
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fire of the enemy. Oar caraliy ridettes take ap a position on 
two low hills, a mile beyond the north-western bastion, whence 
they can watch the Aliabad and Nannchi Eotals leading from 
Chardeh Valley, and also warn ns of the movements of the enemy 
along the road at the foot of the Asmai hill from Deh-i- Afghan. 
No large bodies of Afghans could move from this direction with- 
out the garrison having timely warning of their approach. 

Again to-day we had no heliographio communication with 
Luttabund, and the position of General Charles Gough’s brigade 
is quite unknown to us. We are calculating that he will be here 
by the 20th ; but this is a sanguine estimate, as the troops on 
the Kbyber side arc still weak in their transport arrangements. 
Ho may be unable for a few days to concentrate his troops at Jug- 
dulluck preparatory to starting for Cabal ; but the exigency is so 
great, that we may reasonably hope great energy will be shown in 
pushing on when once a start is made. He is to bring with him 
the 9th Foot, the 2nd and 4th Ghoorkas, and a mountain battery; 
and if the baggage is limited to the merest necessaries, the march 
should be a rapid one. It is a heavy blow to our prestige to be 
forced into Sherpor after having ruled Cubul for two months ; 
and the sooner the present humiliating state of affairs is changed, 
the better will it be for our future control of tho country. Our 
men are equal to bearing the exposure of night work well enough 
under the influence of excitement ; but when the reaction comes, 
there will be a long list of hospital cases, for, even with four 
blankets and an overcoat, a soldier cannot but feci the effects of 
sleeping out in the open air. To-day has been the coldest we have 
yet experienced, and the wind is very trying to the sentries, who 
have to stand motionless at their posts, watching for tho enemy. 
If snow fulls, the discomfort will be increased, and the men in 
the trenches and bastions will have to bear great hardships. 


18/7j Dceeniber. 

Night attacks, which would cause us much trouble and seriously 
harass our troops, do not seem to be advisable in the eyes of 
the Afghans. Not oven the ghazis, who showed such courage on 
the 14th, can persuade their friends to venture forth at night ; and 
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as the moon nightly gives moie and more light, we feel less anxions 
as we “ turn in,” dressed, at ten o’clock. Not that we 
rdax our vigilance in the least : there is too much at stake for 
this ; but that we sleep sounder, now that for three nights we have 
been left undisturbed. A sentry occasionally fires a shot ; but 
no sooner does the report ring out, than an officer visits the post 
and personally sees if there are signs of danger. In the Beserve 
below the gorge the officers of each regiment watch for an hour 
in turn ; and thus, in addition to the sentries, there are always 
eyes and ears ready to detect anything unusual. Tents have 
been pitched for some of the men to sleep in ; but the majority 
roll themselves up in their* blankets and waterproof sheets, and 
rest as cheerfully as if within four walls. The officers on duty 
on the walls sleep among their men, and are called whenever 
suspicion is excited by moving objects outside, so that a night 
surprise is impossible. The officers in charge of sections visit 
their walls and trenches nightly, to see that all arrangements are 
properly carried out ; and General Boberts and his Staff sometimes 
make the entire round of cantonments. If an enemy were be* 
sieging us in a civilized manner, and pushing forward parallels 
and entrenchments, we could not be more vigilant; and it is 
satisfactory in the extreme to see the soldierlike bearing of all the 
troops engaged in the weary work of keeping watch and ward over 
nearly five miles of defences. British and native are fully alive 
to the serious duties they have to fulfil ; and down even to the 
dismounted Lancer, with his carbine ready for use, doing the 
unwonted task of sentry-go in the trenches, there is not a man 
who has *not accepted cheerfully the hardships imposed upon 
him. 

It was understood that to-day an attack would- be made in 
earnest. The mooUahi had been at their prayers in the early 
morning, and had blessed innumerable flimsy standards which 
were to be planted on our walls when their victorious followers 
had driven us from our defences. There certainly was more 
appearance of resolution in the movements of the enemy than has 
hitherto been the case. The small party in the villages beyond 
the Astern wall had cleared out during the night, and a demon- 
stration in force was made from the south. w> * m dir. 'tinn Onr 
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cavaliy videttes on Slab Sung and the hills near the north-west 
bastion gave ns warning of the approach of several thousand men, 
who moved out with their standards from the Jellalabad gate and 
Deh-i- Afghan, and took up positions in the gardens and enclosures 
which cover the plain to the north of the city. I have said that 
good cover for an attacking force still remains in front of the 
southern wall and the south-west bastions, and this was made use of 
by Mahomed Jan, to push his men well towards Sherpnr. The 
alarm was sounded in cantonments at eleven o’clock, as on the 
previous day, and in a quarter of an hour we were ready for the 
attack. A hot lire was begun from behind walls, watercourses, 
and towers, upon the soldiers lining the walls of Sheipur, and wo 
answered it with our guns. Shells wore dropped into tho gardens 
where the enemy were in most force, six guns of 0-3 and F-A 
being taken out at the north-west comer of the cantonment, and 
making good practice at 1,500 and 2,000 yards. Orders wore 
ghon for no small-arm ammunition to be wasted, and small volleys 
only wore fired upon tho men fully exposing themselves. A few 
ghazis worked from wall to wall, until within 400 yards of tho 
comer bastion nearest Oeh-i-Afghan, but they could do nothing 
beyond planting their standards, for at that distance our marks- 
men, with their Martinis, could scarcely fail to hit even so small 
an object as a man’s bead. Afghans are good skinnishorB, and in 
the art of taking cover they are almost unequalled ; but there was 
an open space between their advanced standards and the walls, 
which even a ghazi would not venture to cross. All that we could 
see were the dashes from their rifles and jheeaih from loopholes 
in the enclosures and towers, or from behind trees, ditches, and 
stones. Our shells were so effective, that two or three bursting 
in a garden wore enough to drive its defenders to seek other 
protection ; and as they passed from wall to wall, they were shot 
down by our rifle-fire, which never grow wild or irregular. Eight 
picked men out of the 72nd Highlanders firing a volley at a signal 
from their officer accounted for six men out of ten who were 
trying to roach a small isolated tower only 400 yards from tho 
south-west bastion ; and their comrades near were so disheartened 
that they left their standards, and crawled back several hundred 
yards. Solitary shazis, walkimt in sheer bravado out of cover. 
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were killed at longer ranges, and all heart seemed to die out of 
the attacking party, who could make no headway against such a 
deadly fire. For the greater part of the day the enemy’s fire 
firom the Tillages continued, and bullets came singing over the 
walls into cantonments, n^aking it dangerous for anyone to venture 
beyond the shelter of the barracks. Spent bullets dropped a few 
yards over the roofs, and Lieutenant Sunderland, of the 72nd, 
was struck on tho foot and slightly wounded by one of these. A 
bhistee near head-quarters was hit in the chest, and General 
Vaughan’s horse was wounded while standing picqneted near the 
same spot. Every tree and every yard of wall outside Deh-i- 
Afghan and Murad Ehanal the northern part of Cabul, seemed to 
hide skirmishers; and the rattle of mnsketry for several hours 
told of the continuous fire they were keeping up. Not a man on 
Sherpur walls was hit, though narrow escapes were numerous. 
General Boberts, with several members of his Staff, was watching 
the movements of tho enemy from the roof of tho head-quarters’ 
gate when a bullet passed just over the parapet and struck the 
wall behind. The heliograph instrument on the same roof was 
also hit. The Union Jock was flying just below, and it was 
believed that this was taken as a target, as the shooting was so 
accurate. A score of Mahomed Jan’s nondescript cavaliy galloped 
along the road below tho Asmai hill, as if to cut oil’ our videttes, 
but a few shells checked them ; while a small body of infantry, 
which tried to work round in the same direction, were kept back 
by a few shots from the sowars’ carbines, aided by a cross fire 
from twelve picked shots of the 5th Punjab Infantry, snugly 
ensconced in tho fields, behind a little sungar GOO yards from the 
guns. These twelve men — sis A&idis and six Dogras — also 
prevented any stragglers from firing at the guns ; and the coolness 
with which they kept their post and fired upon 200 or 800 Afghans 
who tried to dislodge them was admirable. In tho afternoon the 
67th Foot moved out along the fields in fixmt of the southern 
walls, and skirmished along the enemy’s right flank, so as to draw 
their fire, and make them show their real strength. They were 
alsq«to examine the ground, and see if it were possible for cavalry 
to work across. They lined such walls as gave cover and drew a 
smart fire npon themselves, which they returned rather too freely, 
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considering that ammunition is so valuable. There was not time 
for idiem to clear the gardens and forte, so at sunset they returned 
to their quarters, their withdrawal being the signal for the enemy 
to follow their old tactics of creeping forward again to the positions 
they had evacuated. The fire from the bastions was again effec- 
tive in covering the retirement, and the regiment reached canton- 
meuls without any casualties. The Xing’s Garden had been 
occupied since the morning by two companies of the 6th Punjab 
Infantry, Colonel Williams (commanding 6th Punjab Cavalry) 
having reported that it was easily defensible by infantry. The 
Punjabces were withdrawn at the same time as the 67th retired ; 
two companies of the 3rd Sikhs, who had gone out to strengthen 
the right flank of the 67th, keeping the enemy back while the 
garden was evacuated. No sooner had the sepoys withdrawn 
than the garden was filled with Afghans, who fired the quarters 
of the sowars, and amused themselves by shrieking and howling 
about the place, as if they had gained a great success. The 5th 
Punjab Cavalry have had all their trouble for nothing : they had 
made themselves comfortable for the winter, and had got in hlioosa 
and firewood ; and this is now either burnt or carried away. In 
a village near Mahomed Sharifs Fort are large stores of forage, 
and this, also, will probably be looted. 

To-day the sun shone out for a short time, and we were able to 
heliograph to Luttabund, although the mist over the hills beyond 
Butkhak was very dense. A message was received from Colonel 
Hudson, commanding at Luttabund, reporting all well ; he had 
not been attached ; Gough’s brigade had not been seen, and it 
was supposed he was still at Jugdolluck. General Boberts signalled 
back, ordering the brigade to advance instantly, even if they had 
to leave their tents behind for want of transport ; but whether the 
signallers at Luttabund could read our message, is not certain, as 
no answering flashes came back, heavy clouds obscuring the sun 
over the distant kotal. It was signalled twice, so that it might be 
understood, and we have but little doubt that it was “ read ” cor- 
rectly. It is now plain that our reinforcements will not be hero 
by the 20th, and wo must wait patiently for another five er siv 
days. 

Snow began to fall at seven o’clock this evening, and it is still 
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steadily snowing now (midnight). At ten o’clock I visited the 
bastions held by the 72 nd Highlanders, and gained some idea of 
the work onr men are called upon to do. The sentries in their 
greatcoats were simply white fignres standing rigidly np like 
ghosts, the snow-flakes softly covering them from head to foot, 
and freezing as they fell. Men on guard in the bastions were 
walking briskly to and fro in their limited space to keep them- 
selves warm, and at their feet were their sleeping comrades, 
covered with their waterproof sheets. A cold wind had been blow- 
ing in the early part of the evening, and this had driven the flakes 
into every crevice, and had 'cansed several inches of snow to drift 
abont the feet of the sentries in the parapet. In tho ditch below 
our horses were tethered, and our syces and followers sleeping, 
tho snow covering all alike, and whitening the ground as far as 
the eye could reach. Inside cantonments was one wide sheet of 
snowy brightness, the Bemam Heights rising np in the background 
and looming through the snow-flakes like a snowy barrier blocking 
us from the outer world. It was bitterly cold on these heights, 
over which a cold wind nearly always blows ; and we knew that, 
hidden from our view, were 2,000 or 3,000 men sleeping at their 
posts, with the snow about them, every man ready to answer the 
first call of his officer, stalking about among tho sentrios. Picquet 
duty under such conditions is a real hardship ; but with Balaclava 
caps and warm gloves frost-bito is guarded against, and with the 
early morning comes hot soup and cocoa, which cheers the men, 
and gives them heart to face the cold. By order of the Oonoral, 
the Commissariat serve out, night and morning, tinned soups and 
cocoa to all the European soldiers ; and it is fortunate that a large 
supply of these stimulants — for such, indeed, they are in a climate 
like this — reached ns a few weeks ago. The small tinb are easily 
carried by the men, and all that is wanted is a cop of hot water to 
give a “ drink ” with which rum cannot hope to compete. Tho 
sepoys and sowars of the native repments are not forgotten, addi- 
tional comforts being served out to them ; and they are cheery as 
their English comrades, though the snow is far more trying to 
men. from a tropical cUmste. 

Our wounded generally are doing well, though one trooper of 
the 9 th Lancers, who was injured by his horse being Ih'IIa/I in a 
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diarge, has died. Colonel GleUnd, the Colonel of the anT^ fi 
regiment, who was wounded in the disastrous affair of the 11th, 
is pronounced out of danger; while Lieutenant Egerton, shot 
through the neck on the 14th, is walking about again, though still 
on the sick list. I am sorry to say that Major Cook, V.C., 6th 
Ghoorkas, is dying, mortification having set in from the wound he 
received below the knee on the Bala Hissar Heights. His brother. 
Lieutenant Cook, of the 3rd Sikhs, who was wonnded in Chardeh, 
is rapidly recovering. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Siege ot Sherpnr continued — General Baker'g Attack npon Eila Mir Akhor<^De> 
eimetion of the Fort— ~Telegzapliic and Heliographie ArrangementB in Sherpnr— 
News from Lnttabund — Beepatoh of a Convoj to Colonel Hudson — MoTcmente of 
fcfao Baeiny at Uio Butkbak Boad — ^Wani of Mihtai7 Knowledge among Uze Afghan^ 
— Bissemnons in their Banka — M^omed Jan offers Terms — Hoary Gnns got into 
Poution in fiherpur — Bombardment of Kila Mahomed Sharif— FaUnrt* to dislodge 
the Enemy— Arrival of General Charles Gough’s Wrigsde at 8ei Baba — Night March 
of tho 12th Bongal Cavalry to Luttabund — OeenpatioD of Villages Bast of Bherpur 
by the Enciny — Tmstworthy News of a contemplated Attack — The Pr^Nuurioss 
to reaiat an Assault — The Attack of Pecemher 23rd— Eepulao of tho First Attack 
on the Eastern Trenches— The Attack renewed — Diapcnion of tko Enemy- 
Cavalry Farsnlt — Deaths of Captain Dusdas^ V.C., and Lieutenant Nugent, B^E.— 
Genera) Charles Gough at tho Iiogar Bridge^ — Eeturn of CasnaUies. 

Shebpuh, 19tA December. 

The enemy during the night occupied two strong forts a few 
hundred yards beyond the eastern wall, and were in snch numbers 
that their fire annoyed us in that direction. Near the 28th N.I. 
lines is a high walled enclosure, in which sick and wounded sepoys 
are placed; and in front of this again, outside the lines, is a 
small fort in which fifty men, of the 67th Foot, under Captain 
Smith, had been stationed during the night as an advanced post. 
The fort nearest to them in possession of the enemy is known as 
Kila Mir Akhor, named after the Afghan Master of the Horse,, and 
to-day General Baker was ordered to destroy this. Ho took with 
him 400 of the 67th, under Major Kingsloy, 400 of the 3rd Sikhs 
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under Colonel Money, the 6th Punjab Cavalry, two mountain guns 
of Swinley’a Battery, and a party of Sappers and Miners. These 
moved out about eight o’clock ; but the morning was so misty after 
last night’s fall of snow, that nothing could be seen twenty yards 
away. A wall of mist shut out the view on every side, and ' 
was difBcnlt to feel the enemy and to test their strength. Jq 
as the guns were being got into action, a terrific fire from the t' 
forts held by the Afghans was opened npon General Baker, and 
several men fell wounded. Lieutenant Montenaro, of the Moun- 
tain Battery, was laying a gun when a bullet struck him in the 
chest and lodged in the spine, inflicting a mortal wound. General 
Baker moved back the 67tt in rear of the fort occupied by Captain 
Smith, to act as a reserve, and extended the 3rd Sikhs in skir- 
mishing order through the orchards to open fire npon Kila Mir 
Akhor. The guns tried to get round on the loft, but found no 
position to suit them in the orchards, and it was then reported 
that the fort was commanded from the south-eastern bastion. They 
were moved into this bastion, and, aided by two guns of F-A, 
shelled the place for some time. Covered by this fire, the 67th 
advanced to see if the fort wero still held, as the fire from it had 
slackened. As they were not fired upon, the Sappers, under Lieu- 
tenants Nugent and Murdoch, pushed on with powder bags and 
got within the walls, which were surrounded by Major Kingsley 
and his men. The towers were mined and blown up, and the 
buildings set on fire. The enemy still bol^tho further fort, which 
was of great strength, with walls 30 feet high, and beyond some 
skirmishers of the 67th checking the fire from its towers, it was 
left untouched. The enemy were crowded within it, and were 
reinforced by men from the Siah Sung Heights. Our cavalry and a 
company of the 67tli kept a sharp look-out on General Baker’s 
left flank in the Kohistan direction, while the towers and bastions 
were being blown up, and Kila Mir Akhor having boon destroyed, 
the force returned to cantonments. This kind of work is full of 
danger, as the Afghans make good shooting from loop-holes and 
behind orchard walls ; and even in this skirmish we had six of the 
67th.and six of the 3rd Sikhs wounded, besides Lieutenant Mon- 
tenaro fatally hit. 

There was again to-day constant firing at the walls by detached 
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parties of the enemy, and several casnaltics occurred — ^horses, 
ponies, and camp-followers being hit. Our men do not ai^swer 
the fire, except when certain of thoir aim, as one rifle discharged 
from the walls is the signal for twenty answering shots. Tho 
bullets go wide of their mark and drop into cantonments, doing, 
as I have said, some damage. A trooper of tho 9th Lancers, 
while in the open, was badly hit in tho chest ; and one of tho 3rd 
Sikhs, while on the Bemaru Heights, w'as also struck. The bullet 
was from a Snider rifle, and must have travelled 1,S00 or 1,700 
yards. The Ardal Pultun was running short of Snider ammu- 
nition, and tho irregulars with them arc equally short of lead. 
Slugs made of telegraph wire, revolver bullets, and, in some 
cases, even cartridges have been picked up within tho walls. They 
were probably fired from Enflolds, smooth-bores, or jheeails. They 
would make an ugly wound at short ranges, but they are mostly 
spent by tho time they reach us. 

Though wo aro cut off entirely from the outer world, our internal 
means of communication are perfect. Tho holiogi-aph works 
from the head-quarters’ gateway to tho eastern end of Bemaru, 
and telegraph ofilcos have boon opened about cantonments by Mr. 
Luke and Mr. Kirk in charge of tho Imo. Thcro is plenty of wire 
left even after so many hundred yards have been used for entangle- 
ments, and branch lines have been laid from the chief office to tho 
more distant quarters. General Boberts is thus kept informed of 
all that is going on, and much orderly work is saved by these 
means. Orders cun he transmitted to General Maepherson and 
Colonel Jenkins in a few seconds, and troops warned for duty 
without tho least delay. At night, lamps aro used for heliographie 
signalling from the gateways and the lioights whereon there arc 
no telegraph offices; and though tho light draws fire occasionally, 
tho signallers have not yet been hit. Such of the cavalry as were 
piequeted in the open have been moved nearer to the lino of 
barracks so as to bo out of fire, and there is now an open inciidnH 
where, a month ago, our tents covered the ground. The ordnance 
stores have, also been moved to a safer spot than that formeily 
occupied, in rear of General Baker’s garden, and the office tents 
and post-office near head-quarters ha\o been rcpitchcd on safer 
ground. There have heeii so many bullets singing about, that 
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away from the shelter of the walls there was positive danger in 
walking from point to point. On the northern line, the Benmm 
Heights, no shots have been fired, as the enemy cannot get within 
range without laying themselves open to being cut off in the plain 
beyond by our cavalry. 

We have heard from Luttabund to-day that none of the special 
messengers, conveying letters and telegrams, has reached there 
since the 15th. Wc are afraid after this to entrust important 
letters to the messengers, who may have taken them to the enemy, 
or been captured on the road to Luttabund. Beyond keeping a 
diary of events, such as L am now writing, nothing can bo done ; 
and it is hardly likely that beyond the mere fact of being invested 
and of stray shooting at the walls, there will be anything left to 
chronicle for a few days. 

Major Cook, V.C., as good a soldier as over served, and a 
universal favourite in the force, died this evening. Lieutenant 
Montenaro stUl lives, but paralysis has declared itself, and his 
death must be a matter of a few hours. Our Idss of officers is 
painfully great, and the total casualties of all ranks since Decem- 
ber 10th, must now bo nearly 300. The 9th Lancers have bcoi^ 
the worst sufferers : they have lost three officers killed and four 
wounded, and twenty-one men killed and seventeen wounded, 
or forty-eight casualties, in their ranks. The 5tli Punjab Cavalry 
is the only regiment whose officers have escaped scot-fi'cc daring 
the five days’ fighting, from the 10th to the 14th. 


20t/j December. 

Waiting for the attack has grown so terribly monotonous, that 
wc daily curse the tactics pursued by Mahomed Jan, who only 
sends out 200 or 300 sharp-shooters to blaze away their ammuni- 
tion at our sentries. It has become so apparent that no real 
assault is likely soon to take place, that wo arc half-inclined to go 
out and deal with the enemy. But, fortunately for them, they 
are in Cnbul, and street fighting with our small force would bo 
almost a useless sacrifice of life. We could burn the city down 
certainly; but there are political considerations which tie our 
hands, as to destroy Cabul means much more than burning so many 
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thonsand houBes. We have still no news of General Gough’s brigade, 
although the 20th has come and gone, and now even the most 
sanguine among us do not espect the investment to be at an end 
till Christmas Daj, Our little garrison at Luttabund has had a 
small light of its own, but has come well out of the scrimmage, 
having Idlled fifty of the assailants. Mahomed Jan is afraid to 
split up his force, or he would before this have detached 5,000 or 
6,000 men to hold Butkhak, and advance thence to carry the 
Luttabund Kotal. It is the presence of our troops at Luttabund 
and Jagdulluck which has no doubt kept the Tezin Ghilzais in 
check ; and as Asmatullah Khan seems* to be quietly waiting in 
the Lughman Valley for further nows of Afghan successes, the 
march of our reinforcements should bo made without a shot being 
fired — at least as far as Luttabund. A small convoy of yahoos, in 
charge of their Hazara drivers, carrying food to Colonel Hudson, 
was sent from Sherpur last night and reached Luttabund safely. 
Another will bo sent to-night ; but ns parties of the enemy havo 
been seen taking the road to Butkhak, it is not unlikely that it 
will be intercepted. The Hazaras are very plucky ; they go out 
willingly for a small reward, and we arc' now using n few of them 
to carry letters and despatches. They pass out of tho north-west 
comer, make for tho border of the lake, and thence work along 
the northern edge of the plain between Shcipur and Butkhak, 
avoiding the latter place as much as possible. We are anxious as 
to tho safety of the bridge over tho Lognr river, halfway to 
Butkhak. It is believed at present to bo intact : and unless it is 
vei-y tlioroughly blowm up, its strong masonry piers and arches 
can bo easily repaired. Luckily, wo are not fighting an e nemy 
with many resources. There is no one from Mahomed Jan down- 
wards who understands, in tho first place, how to make an invest- 
ment really worthy of tho name. To dpal with walls such as wo 
have to defend, the only mode to harass the garrison successfully 
is to concentrate an enfilading fire so as to sweep the parapet. We 
have not hod time to make traverses of sand-bags 011 tho bastions 
01 - walls ; and our men would suffer greatly if tho bullets, instead 
of passing harmlessly over the parapet at right-angles, u^re 
directed so as to i-ake it from gate to gate. If the enemy threw 
up earthworks during the night at some distance from the corner 

r. 2 
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bastions, and fired in a line parallel to the ditch, they could not 
fail to do some mischief. As it is, not a man on the walls has 
yet been wounded, and our answering ToUeys, when fired, have 
always been effective. Four men out in the open were shot down 
by one volley from the marksmen at the south-west bastion, the 
range being 450 yards. A Martini rifle, resting in a neatly- 
cut channel on the parapet, is, in the hands of cool, collected 
soldiers, a most deadly weapon at these short ranges ; and as no 
one is allowed to lire without an officer’s permission, the shooting 
is nearly always good. One of the many rumours from the city 
was that powder-bags were to bo brought to blow in the gates. 
In only one case, at heed-quarters, has an attempt been made by 
us lo permanently close the gateways. There is a strong guard 
at each, and the open space is usually blockaded with Afghan 
ammunition waggons, strong abaltis outside being so arranged as to 
check a rush. On either side of the waggons, which can be easily 
drawn away when troops are sent ont, are low walls built up of 
flour-bags, from behind which ten or twelve men can command the 
entrance if it comes to eioso fighting. At the head-quarters’ gate, 
strong doors have been placed on hinges let into the wooden sn;^ 
ports to the mud wall on either side, and gun carriages are closely 
jammed against Ihcsc. Twelve picked men are on duty day and 
night ou the wall commanding the entrance, and their orders oi’e 
to reserve their fire until the enemy with their powder-bags are 
within twenty j .irds of the gateway. A strong wooden platform, 
with a parapet of band-hags, stretches from wail to wall six foot 
above tho gun-carriages, and this post is entrusted to the care of 
the thirty hrhoorkas who camo up with Sir Michael Kennedy as 
escort. El on if the door were blown in, tho ghazis at the head 
of a storming party would have to face a heavy fire from above, 
which they could not return while clambering over tho barricade. 
This gatcniny would probably be the one first assailed, as the 
Afghans know quite well that General llobcrts and his Staff have 
their quarters within it. 

Some of our spies state that tho men now holding Cabul have 
scpfously contemplated an assault ; but that their ranks are split up 
by quarrels ns to the right of tribal sections to appoint a now Amir, 
Old Mushk-i-Alum still continues to prophesy that a repetition of 
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the victory ot 1841-42 is sure to come to pass ; aud, as a first step 
towards this, Mahomed Jan has had the coolness to ‘ ‘ open negotia- 
tions.” Ono would be inclined to look upon his self-assurance as 
ludicrous, were it not that he has the gratification of seeing us 
shut up in Sherpur, as if at his mercy. The propositions offered 
are of such a “ mixed " order, that they seem, at first sight, 
scarcely serious. Ono is that we should ot once retire to India, 
after having entered into an agrooment to scud Yakub Khan Lack 
to Cabul in the state befitting an Amir ; and wo are to leave two 
British officers of distinction as hostages fur the faithful carrying 
out of our contract. Another is made on behalf of the Kohistaiiis, 
who offer to accept AVali Mahomed as Amir, if wo will march away 
without concerning ourselves further witli Afghan matters. The 
leaders, who ha^o been bold enough to make these proposals, 
think, perhaps, that we arc as weak as onr unfortunate army 
thirty-eight years ago, and that, by frightening us info concessions 
they will bo able to cut ns up in detail as we toil back to Peshawur. 
As all the advantages of arms, equipment, and amqde supidies arc 
now on our side, wo only laugh at the terms so considerately 
offered. “ We have a lakh of men : they are like dogs eager to 
rush on their prey ! Wo cannot much longer control them ! ” is 
said to have boon one of tho messages scut to shake onr faith in 
our own strength ; but such absurd sapouring is taken at its I'cal 
value, aud contemptuously passed over. Y’ct a lew days, aud we 
shall have G,000 men hammering at tho gates of Calml ; aud 
unless our soldiers hello themselves, there will be a great revenge 
taken fur tho humiliation our army has had to endure. Tho idea 
of creating a new Amir has turned the heads of our foes to an 
extent that is absnrd when it is remembered that they are merely 
in Cabal on sufferance for a few days until our reinforcements 
come up. Tho Kohistanis, who bavo nominated Wali INIahomed, 
are at loggerheads with the Ghilzais from Logar and Wardak, who 
wish to put Yakub Khan’s son, young Musa Jan, on the throne. 
They aro politicians enough to know that Y^akub himself will 
never bo sent back as ruler of Afghanistan, and nothing would 
suit them better than to have on infant as Amir, and tbeir Town 
chiefs as a Council of Kegoncy. Such a government would ho on 
lines which would pive full scope to ambitious men, and llio 
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couniry would bo plundered for the benefit of the Ghilzais and 
their friends. In this wrangling about the Amirahip, the more 
warlike work, ready at hand, is forgotten, though the more 
fanatical hoTo held councils of war and told off leaders to variouB 
sections w^ioh are to assault Sherpur at a given signal. There is, 
however, but little attention paid by the rank and file to the 
commands of their leaders ; and though when a ghazi rushes 
upon his death, a handful of desperate men will follow him, the 
great majority hang back when they see the task before them. 

Tho filing mto cantonments to-day was of tho usual desultory 
kind, and our mountainr guns pitched a few sheUs into such 
gardens as contained fairly large bodies of men. Two High- 
landers were wounded while on picquet duty at the line of on- 
tronchment from the commissariat godou ns to tho Bemaru gorge. 
Kila Mahomed Sharif, so well known dniing tho disastrous winter 
of 1841, still stands near tho site of our old cantonments between 
Sherpur and tho Cabul river, overlooking the road from tho Bala 
Hisbar. From this fort, which is only 700 yards from tho 72pd 
Gateway, men fired at the southern wall all day, while others 
could be soon, with rifles slung across their backs, superintending 
the corrying away of tho hhoosa stored by tho 6th Punjab Cavalry 
in a village near for winter consumption. Hazara coolies were 
made to do this work, and also to dismantle tho cavalry quarters 
in tho “King’s Garden,’’ which, as before stated, wo have 
abandoned, 'rhis morning three 18-poundcrs and an S-iuch 
howitzer, part of the siege train given to Shore Ah by tho Indian 
Government, were got into position on tho bastions cast and west 
of the 72nd Gateway, and to-morrow these will open upon Kila 
Mahomed Sharif and tho villages in rear. Wo want 40-poundcis 
at least to batter down the thick walls of tho fort ; but still the 
heavy guns now ready to bo fired will probably have a good effect 
upon the enemy. Bound shot will bo used for these 18-pounders, 
and bits of iron, bullets, &c., have boon sown up in canvas to 
servo as canister if the enemy make any demonstration in force. 
There was no diflSculty in getting the guns and howitzer up the 
bastions, twenty or thirty men at tlie drag-ropes moving them 
easily into position. It is strange that guns which were given to 
Shore .4.1i as a rew'ord for his fidelity to tho British shonld now be 
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turned against the Afghans, rrho have shown themselves nnahle to 
appreciate the value of an alliance with India. Now that the siego 
train has returned to our possession we shall, perhaps, bo less 
confiding in handing over munitions of war to a nation which has 
treated ns so treacherously. 

Beyond throwing out our usnol cavalry videttes, wo have done 
nothing to-day to show the enemy we are on the alert. The 
cavalry have been terribly hard worked since the 10th, and horses 
and men have suffered in eonseqnencc. At one period the saddles 
were never taken off the horses of the 5th Punjab Cavalry for 
sixty hours, and the other regiments have been nearly in the same 
condition. Lieutenant Montenaro died this evening from the 
effect of the wound received yesterday. This makes the tenth 
officer we have lost in as many days, and there are still eleven 
others under treatment for wounds. 


December. 

The three 18-poundcrs and the howitsor opened fire about ton 
o’clock this morning upon Kiln Jlnhomed Sharif, and fired round- 
shot and shell at its walls and tho village in rear, where the enemy 
mnstoTod in strength. Tho bombardment was so far successful, 
that the fire from tho fort at our walls ceased ; but tho thick walls 
were too strong to bo battered down by anything under a 40- 
pouiuler ; unless, indeed, our guns had been kept playing upon it for 
two or three days. After three or four hours’ incessant firing, 
a party of tho 5th Punjabcc.s went out, accompanied by Major 
Hanna, of tho Quartcrinastcr-trcncrars Department, to examine 
the place, and boo if tho enemy had really withdrawn. It was 
soon found that they were only hiding themselves from the shot 
and shell ; and when the Punjabccs got in tho open, tho Afghans 
rushed bock to their positions and re-o])encd firo. They used the 
holes made in tho walls by tho round-shot as loop-holes, and it 
must bo confessed they wore admirably adapted for the purpose. 
All day long bullets have been dropping over tho walls, and five 
soldiers and several camp-followers have been wounded. The 
tactics of tho enemy are annoying, as tJiey withdraw at tli^ first 
sign of our men moving out, and return again as soon as wc retire. 
Two or, three of their marksmen are daily posted to the same 
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points, and blazo away steadily at anyone incautiously peeping over 
the parapet. Our men quietly sit down inside, smoko their pipes, 
and laugh at the bullets. A few watch the morements of the 
sharp-shooters ; and as soon as they show in the open, a volley 
from four or five Martinis is fired, generally killing one or two men. 
One of the Afghan modes of- skirmishing is for a few men to get 
in rear of a wall, rut holes through the bottom a few inches above 
the ground, dig another grave-like hole in hicli to lie down flat, 
and then to fire their pieces from their loop-hole. The effect is 
very singular ; the flashes seem to leap out of the ground itself, 
and when a score of men aise firing, the bottom of the wall bristles 
with flame. This manner* of firing gives greater steadiness of 
aim, and is far safer than resting the rifle on the wall-top, or 
thrusting it through a slit cut half-way up. This afternoon the 
enemy showed in large numbers in the orchards about Dch-i- 
Afghan, and were plainly tr3-ing to skirmish round towards the 
north-west gap between tho walls and the llcmaru If eights. 
General Hills commanding at that corner sent out a party of the 
5th Punjab Infantry and 3rd Sikhs to occupy some low hills half 
a mile from tho north-west bastion ; and those were enough to 
intimidate the enemy, although wo never fired a shot from our 
rifles. The guns shelled tho orchards, and, at dusk, tho usual 
retirement of tho Afghans to the city follow’cd. The Sikhs and 
the Punjobccs were then withdrawn to their lines, and all made 
snug for tho night. We have materially lessened tho number of 
men on the walls and bastions to-day, as the duties are so severe, 
but everything is held in readiness to repulse an assault at a few 
minutes’ notice. As the Martini ammunition is rather short, 
Sniders arc served out to tho Europeans behind the parapets at 
night. Wo have plenty of Snider cartridges, as a large quantity 
was captured in tho I3ala llissar. 

To-day heUograms were exchanged with Lnttabund, and news 
was received from General Hugh Gough, who is at Sei Baba with 
1,400 men and four mountain guns. He will reach here on 
the 24th at the latest, and then we shall be able to turn the 
tablesi on Mahomed Jan and his 30,000 or 40,000 men. Our 
second convoy of yaboos to Luttabnnd was out off, only four 
ponies out of fifty reaching Colonel Hudson safely. The villagers 
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Major Cook, V.C. 

in route are believed to have killed the Hazara men in charge. 
The 12ih Bengal Cavalry start to-night for Butkhak, whence they 
will join General Gough’s force. This is the first sign of the 
approaching termination of the siege. 

The Lieutenant-General commanding has published the follow- 
ing Divisional Order, expressing regret at the death of Major 
Cook, V.C., 5tL Ghoorkas : — “ It is with deep regret the Lieu- 
tenant-General announces to the Cabul Field Force the death, from 
a wound received on the 12th of December, of Major John Cook, 
V.C., 6th Ghoorkas. While yet a young officer. Major Cook 
served at Umbe}la in lfl63, where ho cKstinguished himself; and 
in the Black Mountain campaign in ISbs. Joining the Kurram 
Field Foi’co on its formation. Major Cook was present at the cap- 
ture of the Pciaar Kotal : his conduct on that occasion earning 
for him the admiration of the whole force, and the Victoria Cross. 
In the return in the MonghyrPass, he again brought himself 
prominently to notice by his cool and gallant bearing. In the 
capture of the heights at Sang-i-Nawihhta» Major Cook again 
distinguished himself; and in the attack on the Takht-i-8hah 
Peak, on the 12th December, ho ended a noble career in a manner 
worthy even of his great name for bravery. By Major Cook’s 
death Her Majesty has lost the senices of an officer who would, 
had ho been spared, have risen to the highest honours of his 
profession, and Sir F. Roberts feels sure the whole Cabul Field 
Force will share in the pain his loss has occasioned him.” 


22nd Dcceniber, 

Wo have been loft almost undisturbed to-day, and it has been hard 
to believe wo are really in a state of siege. Scarcely a shot was 
fired at the walls until the evening ; but our epics bring in news 
that Mahomed Jan is reserving his strength for an attack, which 
shall be final. Ho has heard, no doubt, of General Gough’s 
approach, and is wise enough to know that his opportunity is fast 
slipping away. The advance-guard of our reinforcements is now 
at Luttabund; and the fact -of the 12th Bengal Cavalrygoing 
out from Shcrpui last night must have shown him that we are 
ence more equal to sending troops down our old line of communi- 
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cation. The 12 ih Bengal Cavalry had a fearful journey outvajrda. 
On passing Eila Mahomed Sharif, on their way to the Cabal 
bridge, they were fired upon by a picqnet, and, the alarm being 
given, the enemy turned out and blocked the way. The cavalry 
tamed off from the road, and struck the river lower down. The 
water was not very deep, but the banks were steep and slippery, 
and men and horses fell backwards as they tried to climb up the 
further bank. It cost two hours to ford the river, the last squad- 
ron having to dismount in the stream, crawl up the bank, and drag 
their horses after them. Tho sowars were wet through, and two 
or three horses were drowned. Once over, tho road to Butkhak 
was taken, and from every village on the road turned out a few 
men, who fired upon tho horsemen. They, perhaps, mistook them 
for another convoy of yahoos. The dismounted men had to bo 
left to return to Shorpur, under cover of tho darkness. Upon 
nearing Butkhak, a patrol was sent out ; and as it was then near 
daybreak, they could see men moving about tho village. The 
place was occupied byr several hundred Afghans, who opened fire 
upon tho cavalry. The latter' could not stay to fight ; and Major 
Green, in command, knowing how impossiblo it was to return to 
cantonments, resolved to push on to Luttabund. One sowar was 
shot dead and three others wounded ; and tho enemy fuUowod so 
closely that a squadron was dismounted and ordered to skirmish 
out with their carbines. This gave time for all stragglers to bo 
got together again, and in a short time the skirmishers were 
recalled and tho wholo regiment trotted off to -Luttabund. 
Twelve men were missing, but ten have sinco reported them- 
selves at Sherpur. They disguised themselves by altering their 
uniform, and then hid away in nullahs until evening, when they 
crept out and made a wide detour to tho north until they reached 
the open plain between the Wazirabad Lake and tho Bemaru 
Hills. Their horses and accoutrements wore lost. Tho enemy 
have occupied the viUago of Khoja Durwesh, about three miles to 
the oast of Sherpur, and are reported to be collecting in force in 
the forts between Bemaru and this village. They are probably 
KohUtanis, who have taken tho precaution of securing their lino 
of retreat in case of defeat. 

Sunjub, a trustworthy retainer of Ibrahim Khan, a ressaldar 
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of satire caraliy in out serrioe, has come in from Cabal and 
reported that Mahomed Jan and the other chiefs hare at last made 
up their minds to assault Sherpur. The fighting men in Cabal 
hare been told off to various sections of attack, and the signal for 
the assault is to be the kindling of a beacon fire of damp gun- 
powder, oil, &c., on the Asmai hill. Forty-five scaling-ladders 
have been given to 2,000 men stationed in the King’s Garden, and 
Kila Mahomed Gharif, and a demonstration with these is to be 
made against the southoru wall near its western end. This is to 
bo a false attack. The real assanlt is to be delivered upon the 
Bemaru village and the eastern trenches ; but iu case of this 
assault succeeding, an attempt, in earnest, is to be made to scale 
the wall near the 72nd Gateway. We have made our dispositions 
accordingly, and the Beserve will assemble below the Bemaru 
gorge, at four o’clock to-morrow morning. The Asmai hill will 
be watched by many eyes, and when the beacon light is seen we 
shall all be ready at our posts. A message has been sent to 
General Charles Gough, ordering him to .march to Bheipnr to- 
morrow instead of halting at Butkhak. 


237'd December. 

After eight days’ investment Mahomed Jan has at last made his 
attack upon Bherpur, and has been beaten off with ridiculous 
ca.se, though ue.irly 20,000 men must have been sent to take part 
in tho assault. Our casunltios have been very small, and but for 
an unfortunate accident, by which two engiueer officers wore killed 
by the premature explosion of a mine, tho daf hos been one of 
perfect suceoss. Tho tribal combination moy be looked upon as 
broken up, for Kohistanis, Logaris, and Wardaks are reported on 
their way, in haste, homewards, and our reinforcements aro 
encamped within five miles of Sherpur. The nows brought in last 
evening turned out correct to the letter. From four o’clock this 
morning nearly all eyes were turned upon the Asmai Peak, and 
even before tho signal light appeared, sharp firing was heard near 
tho King’s Garden and the Fort of Mahomed Sharif, Our sentries 
on the walls in that direction had been strengthened, but they did 
not answer the fire, as it was desirable to get the enemy w'ell 
within range by encouraging them in the belief that we were not 
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on the alert. Our men fell silently into their places ; two moun-. 
tain guns had been placed below the block-house on the eastern 
end of the liemaru Heights, tho reserves wore standing to their 
arms, and tho officers in chargo of the sections of defence were 
all at their posts. At half-past five there was seen on the Asmai 
Height a little flash of fire, which in a moment grow to a bright 
glare, and streamed up into the air until it must have been seen by 
all tho country round. For a few moments it burned brightly, as 
if fed with oil or inflammable matter, and then died away. As it 
flashed out, a continuous fire was opened below the bastions on 
either side of tho 72nd Gateway, tho flashes from tho rifles and 
matchlocks showing that a largo body of men had crept up within 
200 yards. The bullets whistled harmlessly over the walls and 
barracks, our men still remaining quiet ; as, in tho semi-darkness 
and with tho mist still hanging over tho fields, nothing eould bo 
seen distinctly 100 yards away. Wo were waiting for tho develop- 
ment of tho real attack, and shortly before six o’clock it came. 
From beyond Bemaru and the eastern trenches and walls came a 
roar of voices so loud and menacing that it scorned as if an army 
60,000 strong wero charging down upon our thin line of men. 
Led by their ghazis, tho main body of Afghans hidden in tho 
villages and orchards on tho eastern side of Hliorpur, had rushed 
out in one douse mob and filled the air with their cry of “ Allah-il- 
Allah ! ” The roar surged forward ns their lino advanced, but it 
was answered by such a roll of musketry that it was drowned for 
an instant, and then merged into the general din, vhich told us 
that our men with Martinis and Sniders wore holding their onn 
against the attacking force. For ton minutes tlio roar was 
continuous, and then the musketry firo dwindled down to 
occasional volleys and scattered shots from tho seuth-easteru 
bastion to the Bemaru Heights, where the mountain guns were wait- 
ing for daylight before opening fire. Tlio eastern defences were in 
charge of Brigadier- General Hugh Gough at tho eastern end of 
the heights, and Colonel Jenkins of the Guides from the trenches 
on the slopes of the hill to the corner bastion facing Siah Sung. 
The troops defending the position were the Guides’ Infantry in tho 
trenches about Bemaru, 100 men of the 28th P.I. in the native 
hospital, and 67th Foot. Tlie latter were reinforced by two 
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Its sudden Collflpse. 

companies of the 92Dd Highlanders from the Besene. When 
the attack was made, it was still so dark and misty that little could 
bo seen in front of the trenches, and the orders were to reserve 
lire until the advancing masses of Afghans could be clearly made 
out. Then the men of the 28th were the first to open fire, and they 
fired volley after volley at such long ranges that they effectually 
scared away even the ghazis from their neighbourhood. That the 
fire was not otherwise effective was proved by only one dead body 
being found afterwards in front of their lines. GcucrEil Hugh 
Gough from the hillside, hearing such a tremendous fusillade 
below, fired star-shells, which burst ki the air, and showed the 
attacking force in the fields and orchaitis nearly 1,000 yards away, 
'I'he Afghans opened fire in turn, but their shooting was wild and 
ineffective, though the bullets dropped dangerously about canton- 
ments. The native hospital seemed the point towards which the 
enemy worked, taking it perhaps as a landmark to guide them ; 
but their right flank was directed towards Bemaru and the trenches 
on the slopes of the hill. The Guides joined in the fusillade, and 
' the attack was broken while yet the advanced ghazis were 500 or 
GOO }'ards away. Sniders at that distance told with precision, and 
to make headway against them was impossible. The bullets 
searched every yard of open ground, and made even the orchards 
almost untenable. To the right of the sepoys of the 28th were 
the G7th and the 92nd Highlanders, wailing with characteristic 
discipline the order to lire. Through the mist at last appeared a 
dense mass of men waving swords and knives, shouting their war- 
cry, and firing incessantly as they advanced. The order came at 
last for our soldiers to open fire, and the Afghans were then so 
close that the volleys told with murderous effect. Some of the 
ghazis were shot within 80 yards of our rifles, so patiently was 
the attack awaited ; while thirty bodies W'ere counted afterwards 
well within 200 yards’ range. The attack collapsed as suddenly as it 
had begun, the Afghans saw what execution men in trenches and 
behind parapets can do w'ith breech-loaders in their hands, and 
they took cover behind walls and trees, from whence they expended 
thousands of cartridges, doing us but little damage. Our nmmu- 
iiition was too precious to he needlessly wasted, and only when 
clusters of men got within range wore volleys fired to scatter them. 
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As day broke the two mountain gups, with an 18-ponnder and two 
of F-A Battery in the comer hootion, shelled the villages and 
orchards, and it was believed t^t the ghazis were too disheartened 
to try a second assault. Aho^t eleven o’clock, however, after five 
hours’ skirmishiug, they sujmeeded in getting a few thousand of 
their more desperate followers together, and tried again to assault 
our lines. They were driven hack more quickly than on the first 
occasion ; and could, indeed, scarcely he said to have advanced 
100 yards in their rude formation of attack. Shortly after this 
they began to waymuiind to slacken their fire, and when their 
scouts reported, jb 72io doubt was the case, that a new force was 
crossing the Bwmr river, fliey became a demoralized mob bent 
upon seeking sAety at tho earliest opportunity. 

General Charles Gough had loft Luttakuad in the early morn- 
ing, and upon arriving at Butkhak had been able to communicate 
by heliograph with General Boberts. Tho heliograph flashing 
away to the east in the Cabul plain must have warned Mahomed 
Jan of the near approach of our reinforcements, and tho clouds of 
dust rising between Butkhak and tho Logar river showed him that 
troops were moving onwards, and would perhaps take him in rear. 
In any coso the villages east of Sherpur were, in two or three 
hours, nearly empty of men : the plain beyond was covered with 
Afghans streaming towards Sioh Sung and Cabul. The Kohistani 
section, to tho number of fully 5,000, wont away to the north, 
homewards, taking tlioir women, whom they had brought down, 
to witness their triumph, with them. It was now pur turn to 
attack instead of hoing attacked. The guns shelled tho fields 
wherever parties of men were within range ; two guns of F-A and 
an 18-pounder making grand practice at so closo a range as 300 
yards ; and tho cavalry wore sent out by way of tho Bcmarn gorge 
to cut up the fugitives. First of all went the 5th P.C. with four 
guns of G-8, E.A., which sbolled tho villages near Bemaru. By 
one o’clock tho enemy were completely broken. Tho 6th P.C, were 
fortunate to get among a detached body on the north side of the 
lake. When their first charge was over, thirty Afghans were lying 
dead 0 ^ the plain. The 9th Lancers joined them, and soon our 
horsemen were charging over the Siah Sung slopes. The tnain 
body of the enemy had got well away to the city, but all stragglers 
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were hanted down in the nullahs in which they took shelter, and 
then despatched. Two or three lancers or sowars were told off to 
each straggler, and the men, dismounting, used their carbines 
whon the unlucky Afghan had been hemmed in. Following in the 
wake of the 9th Lancers and the 5th Punjab Cavalry came the 
Sappers with every engineer ofiScer in camp, their orders being to 
blow up and burn all the villages and forts lately occupied by the 
enemy. The cavalry had cleared the fields and open ground of 
all Afghans, but in the villages some fanatics remained, and these, 
fastening themselves up securely in housM towers were blown 
up by the mines laid by the engineers^'®!^^,,, ^ant Murdoch had 
a very narrow escape. Entering a fortKed village he kicked open 
the door of a house, and was greeted with a volley from thice or 
four men inside. He was wounded in the neck, but not danger- 
ously, and as the Afghans refused to surrender, the blasting charge 
was laid near the house, and they were killed when the mine was 
fired. A sad accident occurred in another fort. Captain Dnudas, 
V.C., and Lieutenant Nugent, Koyal Engineers, had constructed 
three mines which were to destroy the walls and towers ; and all 
being ready tliey went back to light the fuses. The Sappers w ero 
drawn up outside under their European non-commissioned officer, 
and noticed that two of the mines exploded almost instantly. Their 
officers were still within the walls, and when the dust and smoko 
cleared away, they were still missing. Search was made, and 
tho bodies of Captain Dundas and Lieutenant Nugent were found 
lying under the fUbrie, Both officers wore dead. It is con- 
jectured that tho time-fuses, instead of burning slowly, flared up 
like a train of powder, and that the mines exploded a few seconds 
after the fuses wore lighted. "NVe have thus lost two good officers 
by nn accident which might have been prevented if the equipment 
of tho Sappers had not been cut down by the parsimony of tho 
Govoi-nmcnt. So few fuses were sent up from India when tho 
force advanced upon Cabul that the Engineers had to make others, 
and these were of course defective. It was two of those which 
were being used when the explosion occurred. While tho cavalry 
were covering the operations of tho Sappers, several thousnnd.men 
marched from tho Bala llissar and opened fire upon the 9th 
Lancers and tho 5th Punjab Cavalry on Siah Sung. Several men 
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were hit, and Captain Gambicr, of the 5th Punjab Cavaliy, was 
wounded by a bullet passing through his thigh. The cavalry 
withdrew under the heavy fire directed against them, and for a few 
hours the Afghans remained on the heights with banners planted. 
They retired to the city at nightfall, and all the villages between 
Sherpur and Gabul are now quite deserted. 

While the attack was being made on the eastern defences, 
three or four thousand men had kept up an incessant fire at tho 
southern wall, and such a rain of Wlets fell about the Commis- 
sariat and 72nd Gates that many of onr camp-followers in canton- 
ments were wounded. I^ila Mahomed Sharif and the King’s 
Garden were full of Afghans, and two 18-pounders and two 
mountain guns shelled them until late in tho afternoon, while tho 
marksmen behind the walls shot down such men as retreated 
across the open. Dead bodies woro seen lying in the fields, 
and two or three scaling-ladders, so heavy that six men would 
have been needed to earry them, were scattered about on the 
ground less than 1,000 yards away. When tho Afghans on 
the southern side saw our cavalry sweeping over Siah Sung, 
they began to retire hastily to the city, and as they crossed the 
road, 1,000 yards away from our bastions, they were fired at from 
tho 72nd Gateway, and many were seen to fall even at that 
distance. The men who stopped to carry off tho dead behaved in 
the coolest way, one Afghan returning again and again to drag off 
tho bodies ot his comrades. Earlier in the day four men were 
killed by a volley at 600 yards, and two or three who escaped tried 
to face tho bullets which swept the ground about their dead. 
Finding it was certain death to appear in tho open, they crawled 
behind a wall, and with a long crooked stick dragged their dead 
away. Several of the best marksmen of Mahomed Jan, who had 
come daily to the same posts and fired persistently at the ram- 
parts, were shot to-day, our men having at last got the exact 
ranges. Tho waste of ammunition on tho part of tho enemy 
was enormous : they know perhaps that it was their last chance, 
and they fired round after round all day long. 

From tho ladders found in the fields there can be no doubt 
the feint on tho southern side of Sheipur would have become a 
real attack, if the eastern line of defences had been forced ; but 
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the soaling-laildera were only high enough to reach half-way up 
the wall, end the aBsaulting party could never have gained the 
parapet. We should have been well satisfied if they had come 
on, as their punishment would have been fearfully severe. On 
the south-west and west no attack was made : a few hundred 
men from Deh-i- Afghan occupied our vidette-hill tovvards the 
lake, and planted a white standard on the crest, but they never 
fired a shot, and a few shells in the 'evening warned them to 
retire, which they did about five o’clock. A few standards were 
also placed in the fields to the west, but the ghazis with them hid 
themselves behind little aungare they had thrown up, and did not 
annoy us at all. The northern lino of trenches along Bemaru 
Heights were never assailed, the steep hillside facing Kohistan being 
clear of cover ; and though, once, it was expected that the gorge 
would be attacked, and guns were ordered up to the trenches 
there, the appearance of ‘the 5th P.O. on tho maidan below 
checked such of tho enemy as were working round from the 
village north of Bemaru. In fact, after the first unsuccessful 
attack, the enemy did not know what to do, and though their 
loaders on horseback galloped about and harangued tliem, they 
could never be got together in a cohesive body. Several of the 
horsemen were shot, and we arc hoping that Mir Butcha, the 
Kohistani Chief, is among the nnml»er. At any rate, a horseman 
who was most energetic was struck by a volley, uiul immediately 
he fell from his horse 200 or 300 men rushed from a village near, 
placed him on a charpoy, and went straight away across the 
maidan over the Paen Minar Kotal, w'liieh is on the southern 
road to Kohistan. Tho man must have been a chief of distinction 
to bo thus guarded, for his escort never looked back upon Sherpur, 
but hurried their chief away as fast as tho bearers of the charpoy 
could walk. 

To-night we are resting on our arms, but all is quiet in the 
fields about Sherpur, and wo look upon the investment as at an 
end. The brigade under General Charles Gough is halted to- 
night on the Jellalabad Hoad at the Logar river, and is holding 
the bridge, which after all was never destroyed by Mahomed ipn. 
Our reinforcements will march in to-morrow, but it is scarcely 
likely there will be anv more fighting, as spies from the city report 
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that the tribeemen are in full retreat. Veiy glad, indeed, are wo 
to be once more free after nine days’ close confinement at Sherpnr. 
As a soldier remarked on the walls when the Lieutenant-General 
was making his rounds : — “ Well, 1 should think this is the first 
time in his life that General Boberts has been confined to 
barracks ! ” The confinement has harassed men and officers so 
much that we dread the reaction : the excitement is over now, 
and the exposure night after night in snow and slush must have 
broken down the health of many. The worst cases in hospital 
even now are men sufiering from pneumonia : the wounded are 
doing well, though Bome*of the wounds are very severe. Snow 
has begun to fall again, Shd winter has now set in thoroughly. 

The casualties to-day, including followers, are thirty-two in 
number. General Hugh Gough was knocked over by a Snider 
bullet, which must have been nearly spent. It cut through his 
poshteen in the right breast, but was caught in the folds of a 
wooUen vest, and fell at his feet as he shook himself together 
again. The returns for to-day are as follows : — 
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Of our followers one was killed and six wounded. The to*~t 
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Cabul Re-Occupied. 

casnaltioB dnring the siege and on the day of the final attack were 
eighteen killed and sixty-eight wounded (inclnding seven followers 
killed and twenty-two wonnded). 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Tbo Ee* Occupation of Cabnl — Signs of Maboraoil Jan's Occupation — Complete Dispernon 
of Matiomed Jan's Army — General Hills' Rotum to the City — Christmas in Sherpor 
— Universal Character of the late Jthad — Necessity for reinforcing the Army of 
Ocenpation — General Haher's Expedition to Ba^ Kuch Kar^Examinatjon of the 
Bala Hisaar — Demolition of Forts and Villages about Rherpar — Cabal Revisited — 
A New Militaiy Road -The Destruction of Shops by Mahomeil Jan’s Force — Despon- 
dency of the Hindus and Kizilbaahes — State of the Char Ghowk Bazaar — A Picture 
Of Desolation — The Kotwali — Wali Mahomed’s Lossoa — Ill-treatment of Women. 

2ith Dceewber, 

OuB expectations have been fully realised ; the enemy which held 
us in check since December 14th has disappeared, and our troops 
are once more m Cabul, which shows terrible murks of Mahomed 
Jan’s occupation. Every house belonging to sirdars known to 
favour the British has been looted, and in the bazaars all the 
shops arc gutted except those of the Mahomedans. Doors and 
windows broken in, walls knocked dotvn, all woodwork destroyed, 
floors dug up, and property carried oif : these are the signs 
of the Reign of Terror lately instituted among the Kizil- 
bashes and Hindus. The search for treasure was carried out in 
a systematic way, and the loot now in possession of Kohistanis, 
Ghilzais, and other tribesmen must be worth many lakhs. Two 
lakhs of treasure belonging to Hashim Khan alone, are said to 
have been seized, while the Hindus complain of being utterly 
ruined. We shall have to inquire further into this when things 
are once more firmly settled, but at present we have enough to do 
in pursuing the enemy, and arresting such local Afghans as joined 
their ranks. These men now hide their arms, and appear in all 
the boantifnl simplicity of peaceful citizens, but tbe subterfuge, is 
too easily detected for them to escape punishment. Wo were 
not sure early this morning that Mahomed Jan’s host had 
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Tanished, although, as the night had passed quietly, there was 
every reason to believe the siege was at an end. Our first move- 
ment was to occupy Kila Mahomed Sharif,- and Colonel Brownlow 
sent out a party of the 72nd Highlanders to the fort at dawn. 
They found it quite deserted, and the other forts and villages near 
were also without occupants. Two or three wounded men were 
lying within the walls, and the bodies of some thirty Afghans 
were scattered about near the loop-holes, or in the open where our 
bullets had struck them down. This was on the southern face, 
near the 72nd and Commissariat gateways, so that the false attack 
in this direction must hifre cost the enemy many lives. Afghans 
do not, as a rule, leave their dead behind, and doubtless there 
were carried away double the number found. Scaling-ladders 
covered with blood were lying in the fields and forts, and heaps of 
powder and some hundreds of ball-cartridges were discovered. 
'Cnlimited ammunition must have been served out to each man, and 
as an examination shows that all the powder and caps in the Bala 
Hissar have been carried off, or destroyed, it is clear that every 
tribesman filled his pouch with an ample supply before making 
the attack. Those who have got safely away will have powder 
enough to last them for two or three yearS, as many tons were left 
by us in the magazine. But for thoir losses, which are calculated 
at 2,000 or 3,000 killed and wounded siuco December 10th, the 
army of Mahomed Jan may consider their sojourn in Cabul 
during the Mohurrum a grand success, temporary though it was. 
They blockaded the British army, caused it a loss of between 300 
and 400, and proclaimed a new Amir, whom they have still with 
them. Young Musa Jan has been can-ied off by Mushk-i-Alam, 
who may, if he chooses, establish the now sovereign at Ghazni, 
and invite all Afghanistan to rally about him. The old mootlah is 
reported to have fled with the lad last night, while Mahomed Jan 
remained in Cabul until eight o’clock tliis morning. He then saw 
that his army had deserted him, and he followed the example of 
Mushk-i-Alam, and took to the hills. Strong parties of cavalry 
have been out all day in the Chardeh Valley and round by 
Charasia, but beyond a few men on the snow-covered hills no one 
was met with. It was difficult work pursuing, as snow was falling 
steadily. The SO, 000 men have dissolved, and, with their loot. 
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are taking mountain roads, where they are safe from pursuit. The 
villages contain many men who fought against us, and hereafter 
we shall visit them with our flying column. On the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th every fortified endosure our men passed was barred 
against them, and the occupants fired at stragglers and turned out 
to harass rear-guards. The Mahomcdan population of Cabul 
joined Mahomed Jan almost to a man, thinking the British rule 
was at an end, and now these citizens, whose homes we spared 
when we came among them in the flush of success, are hurrying 
away in anticipation of the reprisals we shall inflict. The time 
has gone by for weak sentimentality : njilitary law alone should 
now guide Sir F. Eobcrts in his dealings with the people, for it 
has been proved beyond question that to act humanely is merely 
to encourage the Afghans in their belief that we are unequal to 
controlling them. Instead of leaving an indelible mark upon 
Cabul, we have enriched it by our purchases of winter supplies, 
and have poured lakhs of rupees into the purses of the very men 
who had nothing to evpect but the fate of a conquered race. 

The Hindus and Kizilhashes who relied upon us for protection 
may well revile us, since ne have left thorn to their fate ,* while the 
Mahomedans who have looted their homes, insulted their women, 
and terrorized over them for ten diijs, are now laughing at our 
inability to follow them to their distant villages. The unlucky 
Hazaras, who have w orked MO well for us, were hunted down, beaten, 
and reviled wherever they showed their faces in the streets ; and 
were told jeeringly to call for help upon the British loeked up 
in Sherpur. Our humiliation is so great that to risk a repetition 
of it would bo ruinous. We must show that the investment of 
Sherpur can never again occur, aud to do this 10,000 troops must 
hold Cabul, aud our lino of communication with India be so per- 
manently established that eveu IQO.OOO tribesmen cannot break it. 
An immediate declaration of policy should bo made: to wait 
quietly for “ events to develop ” may be disastrous. We must 
create events, not allow others to turn the current of them in 
whichever direction theyplease. If we are to hold Cabul — and this 
is now ten times more imperious even than it was before, for to 
retire would be to acknowledge that we have failed in our occu- 
pation, and dare not risk another reverse — we must hold it by our 
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bayonets and not by oflr rupees. Half-mcasnies will only imperil 
our safety ; to put trust in Afghan cunning and be guided by 
Afghan insincerity is only to risk the lives of our soldiers. Those 
soldiers have done all that soldiers can do, and they may well look 
to their commanders to make success once obtained sure and stable. 
We lost less than 100 men in capturing Cabul ; we have lost 
nearly four times that number in fifteen days’ fighting after we 
had occupied the place for two months. There must be no longer 
.a state of false security ; for it is not improbable that the jehad 
will be revived before the winter is over, and the mooUdks may 
again influence the religious fanaticism of the people against ns. 

To-day General Hills,* our Governor of the City, once more 
visited the kotwali, guarded by the 6th P.I.; while the sepoys were 
busy all day in searching the Mahomedan quarter, and in arresting 
such citizens as they could find remaining. One hundred Punjabees 
garrison the kotwali for the night, and the Eizilbashes and 
Hindus are once more plucking up courage. The Bala Hissar has 
been examined, and not an Afghan found in it, and in two or three 
days the 9th Foot, and the 2nd and 4th Ghoorkas, which arrived 
at Sherpur this mornipg with General Charles Gough, will be 
quartered in the fortress. Butkhak is also to be re-garrisoned with 
100 of the 9th and tho whole of the 12th B.C., and in a short 
time we shall be once more holding a strong line of communication 
with Feshawur. Our most urgent want is ammunition. The rein- 
forcements have only brought about 200 rounds per man, and our 
own supply cannot be much more than 250 rounds, taking the 
regiments aU through. 

Among our political prisoners now is Yakub Khan’s mother, 
who was chiefly instrumental in raising the jehad. She ' will be 
closely watched for the future, and as she is a woman of great 
resource, it may bo advisable to "deport her to India. The camp 
has also received with due hospitality forty or fifty ladies, the wives 
and other relatives of sirdars among us, as guests. 


.' 27th December. 

After all the excitement of our ten days’ siege, it is a great relief 
now to pass beyond the walls of Sherpur, even though the roads 
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and fields about are ankle-deep in mud and half-melted snow. 
Not a shot now disturbs our peaceful quiet, and the only unusual 
sound is the dull report' of a mine exploding where our engineers 
are busy demolishing forts and walls which only four days ago 
sheltered our enemy. Our Christmas has been of the sober, 
thoughtful kind. We have so lately been released from the painful 
constraint of constant vigilance and hard fighting, that our spirits 
could not rise very high in the scale of festivity ; a^d our losses 
have so sobered us, that it would seem almost sacrilegious to 
“ feast and make merry ” with the death of so many comrades stUl 
fresh in our memory and with the hospitals full of wounded men, 
sufferers in the actions fought since thd 10th. Besides, everyone 
is worn out with watching, and it will be some time before officer’s 
and men can onco more take life phtcidly, and enjoy heartily such 
little pleasures as are forthcoming. Christmas day was one of 
rest for all of us, for our cavalry reconnaissances had shown that 
the enemy had dispersed far out of our reach ; and as the snow 
lay six inches deep on the ground, there was little chance of our 
troopers overtaking even such small bands as might have followed 
the main roads to Logat, Ghazni, or Kohistau. On the 24th the 
horses had to be led back by the troopers from Charasia, the snow 
haring “bulled ’’ their feet and made riding dangerous, and there 
was nothing to be gained by sending them out again on a similar 
errand. Wc were not all convinced that none of Mahomed Jan’s 
followers were lurking about, and strong guards were still held 
ready at night, to repel any sudden attack. But the precaution 
might have been neglected; for never before has an “army" 
30,UOO strong melted so rapidly away. The tribesmen must have 
travelled quickly during the night of the 28rd after we had beaten 
them from our walls, and now tho country about for miles seems 
deserted of its inhabitants. Such villages as are passed have their 
doors barred and bolted, and not even a ghazi turns out to throw 
away his life. The snow-covered hills, which now shut us in on all 
sides, stand out in pure whiteness, and make no sign. They 
have seen the scattered thousands who held high revel in Cabul 
pass away in hot haste ; but the snow has blotted out their*/oot- 
prints, and the trail is lost. By-and-by we shall take it up anew, and 
search out our enemy in his secluded villages and forts, for a force 
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is even now toiling over the snow in Kohistan, and will in a few 
days be at Mir Butuha’s gates. Logar also may see another 
column marching upon its villages, but more distant Wardak and 
Ghazni are probably safe until the spring ; that is, if Mahomed 
Jan and his powerful friend, the mouUah, Mushk-i-Alam, do not 
keep their prowise of returning to Cabul at the festival of Nauroz, 
Mareh 21st. They have had snch an unexpected success, and 
have secured puch valuable loot, that, in spite of their losses, they 
may be tohipted iigaiu to repeat the experiment of coming boldly 
to meet our army , instead of waiting in their homes for an attack. 

Tho fuller we examine into thejeluul, the more clear it becomes 
that /the late combination toore nearly ajiproachcd a general move- 
ment among all sections than any that has yet been attempted, 
m the short period during which it existed, nearly every available 
fighting man in North-Eastern Afghanistan flocked to the banners 
consecrated by Mushk-i-Alam ; and if the success of the jehad 
had been a little longer-lived — say, by the interception of our re- 
inforcements — there would have been streams of men setting in 
for Cabal from Turkistan, Badakshan, and the Shutargardan 
district, which would have made Mahomed Jan the leader of that 
“ lakh of men ” of which ho boasted. Every chief of importance 
among the wide-spread Ghilzais and the moro compact Kohistanis 
and Safis was up in arms, and the fighting at JagduUuck showed 
that Asmatullah Khan and his Lughmanis were at ono with their 
friends besieging Sherpur. Even Padshah Khan, whose virtues 
short-sighted politicians have extolled, brought a contingent to 
Cabal, and fought against us with desperate hatred, although he 
had greatly smoothed our path daring tho first march from Ali 
Khel. With Mahomed Jan were also Mir Butcha and several 
other Kohistani chiefs— Usman Khan, the Safi-lcader of Tagao; 
Gholam Hyder Khan (Logari), and Aslam Khan, Colonel of 
Artillery, both of whom fought at Charasia; and several minor 
Ghilzsi leaders, who had each brought their following of 500 or 
1,000 men. The countenance Mahomed Jan and Mushk-i-Alam 
received from Yakub Khan’s mother and wife, gave them a status 
wbiph they did not fail to use to the best of their advantage ; and 
while, perhaps, half their followers were freebooters, intent upon 
looting Hindus and Edzilbashes, they made it appear in t^ir 
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attempt to negotiate with Sir Frederick Roberts that they were 
the patriotic leaders of a movement, which had for its object not 
BO much the ejectment of the British army, as the revival of the 
Amirship. Singularly enongh, the removal of Yakub Khan was 
made a pretext for their occupation of Cabnl, and this in the face 
of their callousness as to his fato when he was a prisoner in our 
camp. Yakub’s mother, working through Mushk-i-Alam and his 
mooUdhs, turned the full tide of religious enthusiasm aroused by 
the jehad into channels which should serve to place either her 
exiled son or her grandson on the throne, and the proclamation of 
Musa Jan as Amir was a bold step, which may yet give us much 
trouble to nullify. Musa Jan is in the hands of Mushk-i-Alam, 
who may renew his jehad. By setting up the child in state at 
Ghazni, and formulating decrees and proclamations in his name, 
he may give the people a pretext for denying the existence of 
British authority further than the few acres commanded by our 
guns about Cabul ; and taking religion again as a rallying cry, he 
may by Nauroz bo ready with another 30.000 men to try con- 
clusions with us again. The late army which besieged us does not 
exist, save in scattered units. The feeling which drew it together 
is still alive ; for fanaticism only slumbers in this country, and has 
sometimes so rapid an awakening, that it must be constantly watched. 
The ten days’ success of Mahomed Jan will be quoted as proving 
that, under more favourable conditions, it might be extended in- 
definitely ; and unless, by our preparations, w'e show that the 
conditions in future, instead of being more favourable, become 
steadily less and less attractive to men who may be called upon 
to join a new jehad, the British army of occupation may be again 
isolated. It is to be hoped that no false measure of economy will 
prevent the strength of the force here being so raised that from 
3,000 to 4,000 men will always be available for outside work, 
after Sherpur or whatever lines we may occupy have been strongly 
garrisoned. Our reinforcements number only 1,400 men, and 
Luttabund is stiU left without a garrison ; while 100 of the 9th 
Foot and the whole of the 12th Bengal Cavalry hare been sent to 
Butkhak to hold that post. We may seem strong enough^ now 
when we have not an enemy within twenty miles ; bat so wc 
seemed equally safe three weeks ago, when we disbelieved in the 
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possibility of 80,000 Afghans ever collecting together. If oaf 
experience is to go for nothing, we shall revert to the old order of 
things, perhaps allowing the other division to garrison Luttabund 
and Sei Sabs ; bnt if we are to convince the late leaders of the 
jehad that a second can only be a ridiculous failure, we shall 
have the whole of Generals Charles Gough and Arbuthnot’s 
brigades west of Jugdulluck.* There may arise some difficulty in 
regard to winter supplies ; but if the policy, now begun, of re- 
quisitioning the villages belonging to hostile chiefs be carried out 
to its full extent, our reinforcements can live comfortably. Be- 
sides, the Khyber transpost should at once be so remodelled, that 
it will not be frittered awa}' for want of due supervision, and then, 
surely, supplies can be sent from Peshawur as far as JugduUuck, 
Luttabund, or even Cabul itself. If we have to face the possibility 
of a second siege of Sherpur, and of another blow at our prestige 
by tribes of Asiatics, we may as well face it with our eyes open 
and our powder dry. This same question of powder may in- 
volve us in difficulties yet, for we want ammunition badly ; and if 
it has to be brought up from Peshawur, it will take three weeks 
to reach here. As we are sending dying columns out again, the 
troops comprising which may get rid of 100 rounds per man in a 
few days, the prospect does not sobm so bright of our 250 rounds 
each lasting very long. If Mahomed Juu had persistently at- 
tacked our force in the manner he at last did on December 23rd, 
we should now be left with about seventy rounds in’ each man's 
pouch. Fortunately fur us, Mahomed Jan is not a military genius. 

I have spoken of the flying columns we are sending out. The 
first of these left Sherpur this morning, bound for Baba Kuch Ear, 
where the villages belonging lo Mir Butcha are said to lie. This 
is about twenty-four miles away on the Chsrikar Boad, through 
the heart of the £oh-Daman, and it is not improbable that our 
force may meet with opposition. This is the first time we have 
interfered with the Kohistanis since 1841, and they have a belief 
in their own powers among their native hills, which may cause 
them to fight bravely in defence of their villages. They have an 
unhpiited supply of ammunition taken from the Bala Hissar, 
and this to tribesmen is half the battle. The country is quite 

• The plan here BU'>'<*ested tt' ’ > ' ' irir \ ©u* 
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nnkno\rn to and, with the snow lying thick on the hills, onr 
men are sure to suffer groat hardships. General Baker’s column 
is made up as follows : — 

Hazara Mountain Battery (four guns) ; 

Guides’ Cavalry (200 sabres) ; 

67th Foot (500 men) ; 

Guides' Infantry (400) ; 

2nd Ghoorkas (400) ; 

5th Punjabees (400) ; 

Sappers and Minors (l^- company). 

The 2nd Ghoorkas were too weak to nfuster 400 bayonets for ser- 
vice, so the 4th Ghoorkas were called upon to make up the num- 
ber. The Sappers take with them materials for demolishing forts 
and villages ; and it is intended to loot the place thoroughly, so 
15 per cent, of the transport animals in Sherpur accompany the 
column in addition to its own complement of mules and yahoos. 
200 rounds of ammunition per man and five days’ rations are 
carried for the men. Two survey officers accompany the column, 
and three parties of signallers under Captain Straton. The sig- 
nalling branch of the service has come, dcscrvodly, to be looked 
upon as playing a most important part in every operation under- 
taken. The column is strong enough both to punish Mir Butcha 
and to collect supplies ; but there is a strong opinion in camp that 
before any reprisals were begun, onr communications with Jug- 
dulluck should have been secured. Wo have had no news from 
Jugdulluck since the 20th, and we are in doubt as to the safety of 
our despatches. The news of Mahomed Jan’s flight should cause 
the local Ghilzais to sottlo down peacefully again ; and as more 
troops move up from Gundamak and Jellalabad, the line will 
doubtless be re-opened in ten days. When General Baker returns 
from Kohistan, another column is to be sent to the Logar Valley, 
and more supplies collected ; this time, perhaps, without the ex- 
penditure of two or three lakhs of lupoos. 

A report has been spread that the Bala Hissar has been 
mined, and for the present no garrison will be placed within its 
walls. The Engineers are busy examining the fortress, and when 
they have decided as to its safety. General Charles Gough’s 
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brigade will be moved into it for the winter. Gangs of JSazara 
coolies are employed demolishing the walls of villages and forts 
about Sherpur, and also in clearing away detached walls in the 
fields, the remains of old fortified enclosures. One of the guns 
given hy us to Wali Mahomed, when it was expected he would go 
to Turkistan as Governor, has been brought in ; but the two guns 
of Swinley’s Battery, lost on the 14th, are still missing. 


29(7t December. 

I have visited the city .of Cabul, which is now again in our 
hands, and have seen the hwoc made in its bazaars hy the army 
of Mohamed Jan and the fanatical followers of Mushk-i- Alam. The 
city is considered safe again for visitors, though officers visiting 
it have to go in pairs, and carry arms. This is a precaution 
against any stray ghazis who may still be in hiding within its 
walls. My guard was simply four Sikhs, and with this small 
escort I was able to examine the place thoroughly, without molesta- 
tion. The Mussulman population still remaining is in a whole- 
some state of fear, and as our search-parties go from houso to 
house seeking men who played us false, there is a tendency 
among the citizens to draw off to obscure nooks and corners. 
Passing out by the head-quarters’ gate in the western wall, I 
followed the muddy footpath across the fields to I)eh-i-Afghan, 
the walls and ditches about which yet show signs of the lato 
fighting, in the presence of cartridge-cases thrown away after 
being tired by the Afghans. In the gardens about the suburb, 
the ti-ees are cut and “ blazed ” where our shells exploded, but 
the damage is really very slight. We had not sufficient ammuni- 
tion to waste shells on these enclosures, and two or three doses of 
shrapnel or common shell were generally enough to silence the 
fire of the enemy in any given orchard. Climbing up the path to 
Deh-i-Afghan, which stands on a low rounded hill at the foot of 
the Asmai Heights, and on the left bank of the Cabul river, I 
came across a few disconsolate-looking Hindus and Kizilbashes 
on their way to Sherpur, to relate their woes and file their bill of 
damages against “the great British Government,’’ which had 
promised to protect them. Besides these unlucky men were 
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strings of Hazara coolies, staggering untier their heavy loads of 
wood or hhooea, and to all-seeming as happy as over in their rags 
and wretchedness. All the doors and windows of the honses were 
barred and locked, and but few Mussulman faces could be seen. 
Here and there were knots of men discussing, with subdued looks, 
the late events. The gossipers were pi-ofuse in salaams, but 
moved oS as our little party passed onwards. Deh-i-Afghan 
was shelled, on the 14th, by six guns for about an hour, and 
during the siege an 8-inch howitzer occasionally pitched a shell 
into the crowds which alwa 3 ’S gathered within and about it. I 
therefore expected to see some great diMnage done to the houses. 
But bejond a hole in a wall or roof, dr the branches of trees cut 
off in the courtyards, there was nothing to show that our shells 
had fallen within its walla. Most of the houses are so strongly 
made, the walla being four or five feet thirk at the base, and 
firmly built up of stone and mud cement, that to breach them 
would require a 40-poundcr, and we have no guns here of this 
calibre. The streets of I)eh-i-A%han w ere vo deserted that it was 
quite a relief to leave them behind, especially as the whole place 
seemed to smell of the shambles— due, perhaps, to the bodies of 
men killed in action being buried 111 hliiillow graves. At the foot 
of the Asmai Heights, whore the road turns off to the Cabul gorge, 
a company of the 3rd Sikhs was halted, while Captain Nicholson, 
R.E., was deciding the direction a new milituiy road should take 
from Sherpur to Dehmazung. General Hills, Governor of the 
City, with a number of “ friendly ” Cabulis, explained to them 
w-hat houses were to be pulled down, and in a few days wc shall 
have some .500 or 600 men busy in demolishing tho place. As 
yet wo have not destroyed a house in Cabul, and our merciful 
policy has only encouraged its turbulent rnfiians to turn and 
harass ns at tho first opportunity. Military considerations alone 
should be now allowed to prevail, and any course decided upon 
as contributing to tho safety of Sherpur should be carried out 
unswervingly. We have seen how great was the protection 
afforded by Deh-i-Afghan to tho enemj, as enabling them to 
collect beneath its walls in perfect security, in occu])ying'. or in 
retiring from the .4.smai hill, and tliis protection should now be 
swept away, even if every wall and house between the foot of the 
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hill and the Cabnl river haa to be pulled down. General Maopher* 
son’s retirement from above the Bala Hiaasr on the evening of the 
14th had to be made by way of Deh-i- Afghan, and his troops were 
under fire the whole time in getting from the Cabul gorge to the 
fields beyond, where our troops from Sheipur were waiting to 
cover their retirement. Our anxiety, so long as a man remained 
within the shadow of Deh-i- Afghan, was at the time very great. 

From Deh-i-Afghan across a bridge which spans the Cabnl 
river, and thence by a winding path among high walls and sombre- 
looking dwellings, to the Chandaul quarter, is only a few minutes’ 
walk. The melting snow had made the narrow, ill-paved streets 
almost impassable in places, and we had to splash through mud 
and slush to make any progress at all. As this end of the city 
was entered, there were a few more signs of life, and one or two 
shops were open, but few wares were displayed. All these shops 
belonged to Mahomedans ; they had escaped looting, and their 
happy owners were now placidly returning to their every-day life, 
though, perchance, during the Mohurrum they ruffled it with the 
best, and swaggered about, threatening death to all Kafirs. 
They know our weakness for sparing a fallen foe, and they trade 
upon it systematically. They will take our rupees to-day, and be 
all subserviency or sullen independence — not so much the latter now 
— and will cut our throats and hack our bodies to pieces to-morrow 
as part of the beautiful programme drawn up by a far-seeing Provi- 
dence. Passing by these few shops tenanted by Mahomedans, I 
soon came to those owned by Hindus, and here the wreck was 
great. Like all Eastern bazaars, those of Cabul consist of rows 
of little stalls raised three or four feet above the street level. The 
rear and side walls arc built of mud and sun-dried bricks, while the 
front is all open, except where the rude wooden shatters are put 
up at nightfall, and the little door securely.padlockcd. But few 
of the shopkeepers live " on the premises ; ” they have houses in 
the back-streets, where their wives and families are secluded ; ■ so 
that, when the day’s work or trading is over, the bazaars are 
deserted, except by wanderers or strangers in search of their 
night’s resting-place. These little stalls have been gutted; 
nothing is left except the bare walls. Every scrap of woodwork 
has been carried away, and the floors have been dug up in search 
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of hidden treasure. The walls in several places are broken 
down, and their rains lie across the street ; while in one or two 
instances the very poles of the roofs have been purloined, and the 
snow and mist have wantoned through the nice snug corners 
where Bokhara silks, Manchester cottons, or Sheffield cutlery 
lay stored away. A description of one stall will serve for all. 
Scarcely a Hindu shop has been left untouched, and Defile- 
ment has followed upon Devastation, until the twin-sisters 
have made the havoc complete. The wretched shopkeepers 
sit among the ruins in helpless misery, and arc already 
debating whether it would not be better to pack up their 
household goods and move for Hindusffin rather than wait for a 
second irruption of the hungry horde of tribesmen who are now 
hurrying away to their homes laden with the loot of Cabul. 
These Hindus make the most of their losses unquestionably, 
in the hope of obtaining compensation from the British; yet 
there can be no doubt they have been robbed of a large amount of 
property. The Shore Bazaar is nearly all wrecked, and one 
part of the Char Chowk, the large covered-in bazaar of Cabul, has 
been cleared out even to the nails in the walls. The practice 
of burying articles of value is so common among Cabnlis, and 
indeed among Asiatics generally, that part of the strong masonry 
of which the main walls of the Char Chowk arc built up, has been 
broken down, and huge holes and gaps left to show the earnestness 
of the search. Such shops as have been spared in the heart 
of the city are still closed, for their owners do not care to 
display their goods too soon, as they have to bear the inquisi- 
torial questions of their less fortunate neighbours. A more 
wretched picture of desolation than Cabul presented as I rode 
through it cannot be imagined. All the life and turmoil bad died 
out of it, and the only persons who seemed to take advantage 
of the general stagnotion were the women, many of whom were 
flitting about in their long white robes as if free from all restraint. 
The kotwali had boon made the temporary head-quarters of 
Mahomed Jan, who had garrisoned it with a few hundred reso- 
lute men. Their first act had been to destroy and defile, the 
room where General Hills sat as Governor of the City ; and they 
ha’d done this very completely, even the roof and floor being 
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torn up. Loop-holes had been knocked into the walls of everj 
room, both above and below, as if in anticipation of a stand being 
made if it came to street-fighting. The kotwali is a high square 
building; an open courtyard, with two tiers of rooms round it, 
and a parapet above all whence the neighbouring roofs and 
streets can be commanded by musketry fire. It is so closely 
hemmed in by buildings, however, that it would not be a good 
position to defend. The entrance is from the middle of the 
Char Chowk Bazaar, and it is the centre round which all Cabul 
circulates when any excitement arouses the people. When I 
visited it in my ramble through the city, I found 100 Sikhs and 
Ohoorkas garrisoning it,' and reaily to turn out at a moment’s 
notice if an alarm of “gliazis” were raised. Speaking to 
a friendly Cabuli, he assured me that lakhs of property had 
been looted ; he himself had had five houses cleared out, while 
sirdars in our camp had been treated in a similar way. Wali 
Mahomed especially had been a sufiTerer, and the ladies of his 
zenana had been subjected to great indignities. Believing that 
they had ornaments of value hidden upon their persons, they wore 
stripped of every stitch of clothing, and turned out in all the 
shame of nakedness into the streets. Questioned as to the number 
of Mahomed Jan’s followers, the Cabuli said there were fully 30,000 
men, and this coiuoided with estimates given by our spies and 
others who have been examined since. Padshah Khan, the man 
whom wo trusted so implicitly on our march from the Shutargar- 
dan, was among the leaders, and brought a small contingent to 
swell the army of fanatics. The systematic way in which the 
looting was carried on will appear from the statement that, when 
a man defended his house against a small band of marauders, 
they retired for the time, and then returned, as a Hindu put it, 
“ 10,000 strong.” It was useless to oflTer opposition to such 
numbers, though I believe many of the Kizilbashes, by pro- 
fessing to be good Mahomedans, saved their property. There 
w'ere not many inoffensive shopkeepers killed, eight or ten at 
the highest estimate ; but the fear and terror in which they lived 
hiddlen away in cellars and holes made their life during the 
Mohurrum scarcely worth the living. I left Cabul, feeling that it 
was, indeed, a hapless city. The indu&trious classes, who had 
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been our Mends and had rejoiced at our coming, had been despoiled 
under our eyes ; while those who had cursed us in their hearts, 
and longed to driTe us out, were once more cowed after a short 
triumph, and were calculating how many of their number would 
shortly grace the gallows. The Military Commission under the 
presidency of Brigadier-General Massy has again been ordered to 
assemble. This time, it is to be hoped a few men of importance 
may bo executed — always provided that we can find them. The 
members of the Commission are General Massy, Major Morgan, 
(of the 9th Foot), and Major Stewart (of the 6th Punjab 
Cavalry). 

The remains of Captain Spons were fdund to-day by Br. Duke, 
about ten yards from the spot where he was cut down. General 
Roberts, with a small force, visited Chardeh Valley to-day, to 
examine the ground where the cavalry and guns rame to grief on 
the 11th. One mountain gun of Swinley’s Battery, lost on the 
14th, has been found. It was lying in a jhecl (a shallow pool) a 
few miles up Chardeh Valley, where it had been abandoned by the 
enemy in their flight. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Tbe Probabilities of tbe Benval of the Jehad — iDsinceritj of Native CLiefh — The Need 
of further ReiDforcemente^Tfae Difficulties of Warfare io Afghamstan — Betum of 
General Baker from Baba Kuch Kar— Becovery of the Bodies of Lieutenants 
Hardie and Forbes — Beview of the Jehad — Tbe Attitude of the Tribes on the Line 
of Gommunlcatione — Aematullah Kbau’e Poaition — Failure to check our Bein- 
forcements — The Importance of the Luttabund Poet — Attack upon Jugdulluok — 
Kepulse of the Lughmanis — Deportation of Daoud Shah to India — Military £xecu< 
tionb. 

1st January, 1880. 

The New Year has come upon us so suddenly, that we have had 
no time to east vain regrets upon worn-out months, which have 
witnessed the making of important pages of history, and given us 
a new starting-point in our relations with Afghanistan. A month 
ago we were dying of weary inactivity, but this feeling was swept 
away by the stirring events of the Mohurruin, and we have not 

T 
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yet Bunk back into our old state of lassitnde. Oar losses hare 
been so heavy, that it behoves us to take precantions to prevent a 
repetition of the late investment ; and we are bestirring ourselves 
right heartily to give the ghazi-Zo^ a reception worthy of their 
impetnoQS nature, if they keep their promise to return in March. 
Musa Jan, Yakub Khan’s son, is now with Mushk-i-Alam (that 
unsavoury moollah, whoso title means “ Scent of the Universe ”) 
at Bad Mushk, twelve miles from Ghazni ; and when the jehad is 
revived, all true Afghans will be called upon to rally round their 
rightful sovereign. The wavcrers will be wrought upon by pro- 
mises of endless loot ; the fanatical by opportunities of future 
bliss after they have didd as ghazis ; and the mass of the tribes- 
men by an appeal to their warlike instincts which lead thorn to 
fight for the sake of bloodshed. It was a gravo mistake which 
left Musa Jan, with the women of Yakub Khan’s household, in 
Cabal ; for now a status is given to the leaders of the up-rising 
which they lacked before. We have Wali Mahomed with us still ; 
and if we so far modify our policy as to make him Governor of 
Cabal and the districts about, — and all things aro possible in the 
see-saw of politics, — we could make a counter- appeal, and declare 
Musa Jan to be merely a puppet in the hands of mischief-makers. 
Whether this appeal would be disregarded, one cannot say ; but 
if it were backed by a strong display of force, say 12,000' men 
holding Sherjrar and every post down to Jellalabad well garrisoned, 
it might have some effect. No faith can be put in Afghan pro- 
mises : we have learned that, by the falling away of Padshah 
Khan, if wo did not already know it from past cxpcrienco ; and 
our safety from constant attack must lie in the completeness of 
our own preparations, rather than in contracts made with sirdars, 
who will only serve us so long as fair weather lasts. Padshah 
Khan is said to have remained faithful at least until the 14th of 
December. When he learned that the British had been obliged 
to withdraw within the walls of Sherpur, and had lost two 
mountain guns in the day’s fighting, he may have thought that 
a disaster was impending, and so joined Mahomed Jan with as 
mgny Ghilzais as he could collect together. He now affirms 
that he was more a spectator than an actiyo participator in the 
siege ; and that this was so ovident to the other chiefs that, after 
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asBigniug him a post in the fore-front of the attack, they withdrew 
him from his command at the last moment, so great was their 
mistrust of his sincerity. 

The Ehyber Force will relieve us of all garrison work at Lntta- 
bund, which sets free 800 men and two guns for duty here ; so 
that with the 1,400 men General Charles Gough brought with 
him wo shall be over 2,000 stronger. But our losses have been 
heavy, and there are now 800 men on the sick list, many of whom 
must be sent back to India. The present campaign cannot be 
brought to a successful conclusion without a much greater display 
of force than we have hitherto made ; and I believe every effort is 
now being put forth to collect further supplies, so that, if neces- 
sary, 15,000 or 20,000 men could bo fed during February and 
March preparatory to our resuming the offensive in the spring. 
The warning of Sir Henry Durand, in his criticism of the old 
war, must have recurred to our leaders when contemplating a now 
accession of strength to the force now hero. He wrote : — 
“ Everything in the expedition was a matter of the greatest un- 
certainty, even to the feeding of the troops; for Afghanistan 
merited the character given to Bpuiu by Henry IV. of France : 
‘ Invade with a large force, and you aie destroyed by starvation ; 
invade with a small one, and you are overwhelmed by a hostile 
people.’” We haie tried the latter alternative, and, after being 
shut in by 50,000 Afghans (ibr such it is now said was the 
numerical strength of Mahomed Jon’s following), we have no 
uibli to repeat the experiment. To avoid it, mt must have a large 
and handy force ready to cope witli the enemy before he can reach 
Cubul ; and here the starvation difficulty crops up. After paying 
fubuloubly high prices for everything — from a sheep to an onion 
— we had laid in stores sufliciont for the consumption of our 
original division until the spring ; but these will not suffice when 
they are drawn upon by the troops which have since joined ns 
(9th Foot, Guides, 2nd and 4th Ghoorkas, Hazara Mountain 
Battery, and Sappers), apart from any others that may yet come 
up. The Ehyber transport is not strong enough for much reliance 
to be placed upon it in the matter of bringing up supplies , from 
Peshawnr, and we shall probably have to requisition the cohutry 
and force the people to sell their hidden stores at our own prices. 
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We cannot starve, and the military exigencies of the position 
render it imperative that we should have Sherpur not only 
well garrisoned, but a movable force of sufficient strength to dis- 
perse all Cabul gatherings, and regiments stationed along our 
line of communication, equal either to punishing chiefs like 
AsmatuUah, or moving westward to Cabul if a second jehad 
brings about another great combination of the people. Our 
latest reinforcement, which arrived here, ou the 24 th, under 
General Gough, is now garrisoning tho Bala Hissar ; while the 
Guides have been attached to General Macpherson’s Brigade, 
and wiU remain in cantopments. They have done good service 
since their arrival, and well deserve to bo attached to the army 
which captured Cabul single-handed. 

General Baker returned yesterday from bis excursion to Baba 
Euch Ear, where he destroyed the forts and villages belonging 
to Mir Butcha. This place was demolished by Sale ou the 8th of 
October, 1840 . It was considered at that time a stronghold which 
would have given an army without a battering-train much trouble ; 
but now the fortified enclosures were less formidable. They were 
not defended, Mir Butcha and his retainers havo fled northward 
to Charikar when he saw how quickly we wore following him after 
his retreat from Sherpur on the 3 rd December. No opposition 
on the road to, or from. Baba Euch Ear was offered to General 
Baker, who was only away five days. Tho snow-coverod roads and 
hills were very trying to the soldiers and followers ; and it was 
conclusively proved that camping out in this weather is likely to 
BOW the seeds of much sickness among our men. The country 
visited was not Eohistan proper, which lies north of Istalif, but 
the Eoh-Daman (“ Skirt of tho Hills ”). The valleys were found 
to be marvellously fertile, the orchai-ds and vineyards on the hill- 
slopes stretching away ou either side for miles. Cabul is said to 
draw most of its delicious fruit from the Eoh-Daman, the fertility 
of which we had every opportunity of observing. In the spring 
the district must be the most beautiful spot in Afghanistan, 
the Chordeh Valley sinking into insignificance before it. Great 
difficulty would be experienced by an army marching through in 
the face of determined opposition. Sunken roads, irrigated tracts, 
walled fields, and innumerable watercourses form such ' ' networ'' 
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of obstraction, that if the forts and villages, with their acres of 
orchards and vineyards, were defended, progress wonld be 
laborious and dangerous in the extreme. For miles there is 
admirable ‘ cover for skirmishers to harass an army with all it 
impedimenta of baggage and followers ; and every fort would have 
to be stormed, as mountain guns would make no impression on 
the mud walls. General Baker not only looted and levelled 
to the ground all forts and viUages owned by Mir Butcha, but cut 
down his vineyards, and set the Ghoorkas to work to “ring" all 
the fruit trees. This will be a heavy loss to the villages, which 
mainly derive their local influence from the return yielded by their 
orchards and vineyards. Baba Kuch Kar is a little over twenty 
miles from Sherpur ; and from it Istnlif could be seen, with its 
white walla gleaming out on the hillsides, surrounded by orchards 
extending as far as the eye could reach. Istalif is about ton 
miles further north, and the country between is all under culti- 
vation. Arrangements were made with local headmen to bring in 
supplies, and large quantities of grain and hhoom aro expected to 
reach us from the Koh-Daman. 

The quickness with which wo resumed the offensive after being 
besieged in Sherpur has favourably impressed all the country 
about. Such chiefs as were hostile to us now see that they aro 
not safe from reprisals ; and within easy marches of Sheipur 
many villages which turned out their lighting men during the 
jehail, are now being punished. One village in Chardeh was said 
to contain the bodies of Lieutenants Hardie and Forbes, who 
fell in the cavalry action on tho 11th of December. On our 
troops visiting it, the maliks denied that the bodies had been 
seen. Two of the headmen were tied up and flogged, but still 
refused to speak ; but upon a third being seized, he offered to 
show tho officers’ graves. The bodies were oxhumed, and were 
found to be unmutilated. The village has been destroyed on 
account of the contnmacity of the maliks, and also because our 
troops were fired upon from its walls when the guns were lost. 
Several other missing bodies of Lancers have been found ; and 
on New Year’s Day an impressive funeral of the bodies of Captain 
Spens, Lieutenant Hardie, Lieutenant Forbes, and a non-com- 
missioned officer took place at the foot of the north-western slope 
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of the Bemarn Heights. We ha?e lost twelve officers killed and 
fourteen wounded since December 10th, which shows the severity 
of the fighting ; while of the rank and file and camp-followers, 
ninety-eight have been killed and 238 wounded. 

4th January. 

One feature of the late inyestment of Sheipur cantonment 
which deserves considerable attention is the part played by the 
powerful Ghilzai tribes between Cabul and Jellalabad. Their 
attitude, from the 14th of December, was the same as that taken 
up in the war of 1 841-4 J, and they no doubt looked for n similar 
result. It might have been foretold with absolute certainty that 
once a British army was besieged at Cabul, the tribesmen on the 
route to India would rise to a man and try to block the road along 
which reinforcements must pass. The jeluid which Mushk-i- 
Alam headed had its origin far from the rooky barrier which shuts 
in the Cabul plain on the east : its birth was at Ghazni, and its 
growth extended on the north to Kohistan, and on the south to 
Logar, the two districts which furnished at the outset its principal 
strength. The Salis of Tagao were drawn within its infiueuco 
by their close neighbourhood to Kohistan ; but the Ghilzais of 
Teziu and the valleys about, as weU as the more distant Lugh- 
manis, held aloof at first by reason of their position between 
the two British forces. If Mahomed Jan had failed in his march 
upon Cabul, and had been driven book upon the Ghazni Boad, wo 
should probably have heard little of the hostility of the tribes 
westward of Butkhak ; the preaching of the in(>i)lhihs, which had 
for weeks before fallen upon the ears of the Ghilzais as the pre- 
diction of a groat triumph over the Kafir army, would have home 
no fruit beyond an occasional raid upon our convoys. The local 
clans would have felt that, if a powerful combiiiiition, such as that 
which had gathered about the Ghazut priest, had failed to drive 
back the British army, they themselves were powerless to do so. 
But once the vast host of 50,000 men bad occupied Cabul and 
th§ Bala Hissar, and had made it impossible for the garrison of 
SKerpur to move beyond its defences, the Ghilzais felt that the 
appeal to their fanaticism was a safe lead to follow, and they 
began to muster in strength. The messeno'ers from Mahomed 
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Jan wore weloomed, and our evacuation of Butkliak proved that 
his promise to surround and cut to pieces the small armj which 
had captured Cabul was not widely removed from the possible, as 
our leaders were concentrating their force to resist an attack. If 
wo had not needed every man at Sherpur, why should wo hurry 
away from our first outpost under cover of darkness ? This was 
the argument which wont home to the hearts of the men in the 
hills about Khurd Cabul and Tezin ; and all the local chiefs, with 
one exception, turned out their fighting men, ond thought of the 
slaughter of our army in the terrible defile of 1812. Padshah 
Khan, in his villages nearer the Shulargarden, was carried away 
by the same reasoning ; and, with * cnstoniary treachery, ho 
hastened to Cabul to fight against the men he had pledged 
himself to support. His contingent was more needed there than 
that of the chiefs along our lino of communications, who had a 
similar mission to perform to that so successfully carried out 
nearly forty years ago — to block all outlets of escape ; and, in 
addition, to drive back our reinforceuienis to dellalahad. In the 
first flush of success it may have occurred to Mahomed Jan that 
he was destined to become a second .Vkhbar Khan, and that a 
siege of Jellaliibad would follow the annihilation of tho force at 
Cabul. To carry out tho prograninio with success, it was needful 
that all posts west of Jellalabad should be swi pt away; and this 
work he entrusted to Asmatullah Kliau, of Lughman, a chief, 
perjiaps, more powerful than any other siugle tribal leader in 
North-Eastern Afghanistan. Asmatullah accepted the part 
assigned to him, and the Lughmiinis were soon actively at work : 
tho telegraph line west of Gundamak was destroyed, and then, in 
full confidence, tho troops at Jugdulluck wore attiickod. lJut 
though it was easy enough in theory to lay down plans on tho old 
lines, the liUghmauis found that, with superior W'eapons, our 
soldiers were able without diflicnlty to hold their owui against 
twcntyfold odds. The road might he made unsafe, and all con- 
voys stopped ; but w'hcn it came to turning out enemies snugly 
entrenched, and armed with breech-loaders, it was a very different 
story. While Mahomed Jan fondly imagined that for two or three 
months the Ghilzais would hold the Passes, aud chock the move- 
ment of a rolievinf» force, Asmatullah Khan w'as not equal to 
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keeping back the stream of men which set westwards from Gun- 
damak, and could not even dispossess the solitary native regiment 
which held JugduUuck when the small brigade under General 
Charles Gough had started for Sherpur. The Ghilzais of Tezin 
had also found themselves non-plusscd by the abandonment of tho 
old route of the Khurd Cabul, which was no longer followed either 
to or from Sherpur. Although Maizullah Khan and every local 
chief, with tho exception of Mahomed Shah Khan, of Hisarak, 
were in arms, their tactics were so faulty that, beyond menacing 
Luttabund, they did nothing to harass our reinforcements. The 
mere fact of our being ablf to hold the Luttabund Kotal was so 
strong an evidence that the end had not yet come, that they 
hesitated to occupy the road between that post and the .Tugdnlluck 
defile, fearing that they might bo caught between two fires. 
Then was demonstrated the full value of the decision arrived at by 
Sir F. Roberts — to hold Luttabund at all hazards until its garrison 
could bo picked up by the column moving to his relief. The flash 
of the heliograph from Sherpur to the IwUd ivhore Colonel Hud- 
son, with leas than 1,000 men, was watching for tho reinforce- 
ments from our eastern posts, told the tribes that the force in 
Sherpur, though beleaguered by an army larger than Cabul had 
ever seen, was still linked to its supports, and was by no means 
in the straits Mahomed Jan had promised. Sitting on tho hills 
about Luttabund, the Ghilzais were too faint-hearted to attack in 
earnest, and Mahomed Jan was not General enough to detach one- 
fifth of his force to sweep away the handful of men forming our 
solitary outpost. Forty Sikhs of tlie 23rd Pioneers were enough 
to scatter the bands which gathered about Luttabund ; and so 
little did the followers of Maizullah Khan prove worthy of the 
trust confided to them by Mahomed Jan, that from JugduUuck to 
Bntkhak scarcely a shot was fired upon General Charles Gough’s 
brigade. Mahomed Jan, holding Cabul and the Rala Hissar in 
his grasp, must have felt that his plans were falling to pieces 
when the Ghilzais wore unequal to breaking up the force passing 
through their midst ; and once our reinforcements had entered 
upon the Cabul plain, those plans ceased to exist. In desperation 
the assault upon Sherpur was decided upon, and its failure was 
the signal for the collapse of theye/tud. Tuenty-four hours after 
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the signal light blazed upon the summit of the Asmai hill, not 
1,000 men of the 50,000 who had hold Cabal conld be. found 
within ten miles of the city. 

I haye tried to explain the course of action taken by the 
Ghilzais of Lughmsn and the Passes, as they have always been 
a bugbear when an advance upon Cabul was made from Gun- 
damak. It has been clearly proved that they lack organization, 
and have not the resolute courage to attack entrenched posi- 
tions held by oven small bodies of our men. AsmatnUah Khan, 
it is true, made a demonstration against Jagdulluck on the 29th 
of December, six days aftor Mahomed Jan’s flight ; but he was 
beaten back with a loss, on our side,* of one oflicor (Lientcnant 
Wright, ll-9th Hattcry), and a native gunner killed, and ono man 
of the 51st Eogiment slightly wounded. This was aftor eight 
hours’ fighting, and proves how paltry a force Lughman can send 
out. As this was probably Asmatullah Khan’s last attempt before 
withdrawing to TiUghmau again, I will give Colonel Norman’s 
(24th Punjab Infantry) account of the affair. Writing on the 
evening of the 2i)th, ho said ; — “ At 10 a.m. to-day a party I 
had sent out to reconnoitre on the hills to the south was attacked 
in force by Asmatullah Khan. The party hold its own until 
reinforced ; but as the enemy were in great strength, I had to 
send out nearly all my men. One hundred and sixty of the 29th 
were on the loXal, and holding points on the Pass to cover the 
advance of the 45th Sikhs, then marching up to join mo. About 
noon I received a telegram, saying that three companies of the 
61st Foot, 360 men of the 45th Sikhs, and four guns of ll-9th 
Battery, were on the way up. I accordingly waited for the arrival 
of these troops, to enable mo to act more vigorously ; but it was 
4 p.M. before they arrived, and before this I had driven the enemy 
back. The reinforcements, directly they arrived, took up a posi- 
tion in prolongation of my right, to enfilade tho enemy. Just as 
ll-9th Battery came into action, I regret to say that Lieutenant 
Wright was killed by a rifle-bullet. Tho enemy had completely 
retired before sunset. The practice of Anderson’s guns (Hazara 
Mountain Battery) was splendid. Asmatullah Khan has most of 
the Lughman chiefs with him, and the Governor of Jellalabsd, 
Mahomed Hasan Khan.” Colonel Norman also reported that, 
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with the force at his command, ho could not hope thoroughly to 
disperse the Lnghmanis, who retired from one range of hills to 
another. These are the usual tactics of Afghan guerilla warfare, 
the tribesmen returning as soon as the pursuit is over. The 
punishment of Asmatullah Ehan will be directed from another 
quarter. A Asing column from .Jcllalabad will enter his country 
and devastate it, dispersing any force he may attempt to keep 
together. The news of this proposed expedition has doubtless 
hastened his steps back to his own fertile valley. The Ghilzais 
south of Jugdullnck will also be visited by a flying column from 
Gundamak, which will penetrate as far as Hisarak, and punish 
Maizullah Khan and the' other chiefs who joined him. Each of 
these columns will bo made up of l,S00 infantry, four mountain 
guns, and a squadron of cavalry, and they arc to be kept always 
ready to move out at short notice, apart from the regular garrison 
of JcUalabad and Gundamak.* 

Another prisoner of some importance has been deported to 
India : Daoud Shah, the ox-Gominnndcr-in-Chicf of the Amir’s 
army, was sent down the line a few days ago. His honesty, which 
for a long time many of us beliovod in, seems to have been tried, 
and found wanting. The story that a letter was intojccpted, in- 
criminating him in the rising, is untrue ; but that communiciitious 
of some kind passed between him and the hostile chiefs is said to 
have been pretty conclusively established. The exact relations 
between him and Mahomed .Ian may never be known ; but they 
were probably on the basis that, if Daoud Shah would desert the 
British, a high command should be his under the new Amir, 
Musa Jan. His military experience would also have been in- 
valuable in directing such an army as that within Cabul, and his 
knowledge of our cantonment and its weak pointk would have 
made him a leader whom the tribesmen would have confidently 
followed. 

The Military Commission has had before it many of the prisoners 
taken after December 23rd, and five men condemned to death 
were hanged yesterday. Four of these were villagers of Baghwana, 
nearr which place the four Horse Artillery guns wore lost on 

* I maj here state that both these CApeditions were afterwords carried out| and ^eir 
object attained. 
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December 11th. Captain Guinneas, of the 72nd Highlandera, 
has taken the place of Major Morgan, 9th Foot, on the Commis- 
sion, which, it will be remembered, originally consisted at Siah 
Sung Camp of General Massy, Major Moriarty, and Captain 
Gninness. Very few prisoners are now left for trial. 


CHAPTEE XXI. 
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Khan- Address by Su Frederick Koberis — Lo^alChicU rewarded- -ArraTigemonts 
for governing Kobistan — Migration of Hindu Men bants to India — Keasoos for tbo 
Movement- Mahomed Jan's Plan^ Proposal to Rccill Yakub Khan - Reasons for 
such a Couiso bting inipossiblo— Improvenient in the Intelligence Department — 
Neva of Abdur Rahman Khan — Additional Porfificationa about Cabul and Sherpor. 

7tk Janmry, 1880. 

An amnesty lias been issued by Gcuernl Eobei-ts, dated December 
26tb, wlfich is so framed that it should convince even the most 
sceptical tribesmen that we are anxious to conciliate them rather 
by fair dealing tliau by force of arms. Only five leaders are 
excmpti'd from the pardon which is freely ofFcred to all tribes who 
will send in tlieir representatives to onr cantonments. The losses 
which the Eohistanis and other clans suffered by tho jehad wore so 
heavy that the pride of having been able to coop up the Hritish 
army within Sherpur, must be mixed with a feeling that the 
temporary victory was dearly bought, and that to repeat it would 
involve still further loss of life. In the proclamation it is assumed 
that the mass of ignorant people wore misled by the represen- 
tation of certain “ seditious men," and rose in rebellion against us ; 
and our pardon is granted on the further assumption that this 
ignorance was generally shared in by the coalition of tribes- 
men. This is a very lenient view to take of what was really an 
outburst of religious fanaticism, in which oven chiefs wjio wore 
friendly to ns shared ; but it is a stroke of policy which may, for 
a time at least, win over to us most of the leaders of the tribes. 
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Before carrying fire and sword into their villages, we invite them 
to come in and say what it is they really want, and wo guarantee 
their personal safety, oven though they lately stood arrayed against 
us. This is not the usual treatment accorded to rebels ; but it is 
felt, perhaps, that, with our half-hearted declarations of policy 
regarding Afghanistan, it would be unwise to punish, with the 
severity rebellion merits, the people who have given us so much 
trouble, if wo had formally annexed the country, we might cer- 
tainly punish with death men who rose in arms against our 
authority ; but all we have done is to declare that, at some 
unknown date, we shall “ make known our will as to the future 
permanent arrangements to* he made for the good government of 
the people.” Where our arms were felt, there our authority was 
known and respected ; but in the districts beyond, our power was 
only nominal. To refuse to obey it was rebellion only in name, 
under such circumstances ; and, moreover, the abdication of the 
Amir Yakub Khan was looked upon by his late subjects as rather 
compulsory than otherwise. The ignorant people, whom we are 
now so ready to forgive, argued that, if the abdication was volun- 
tary, a successor would instantly have been placed on the throne ; 
whereas time had gone by, and nothing had been done* to show 
that our military occupation of the capital and the districts between 
Cabul and Peshawur was not to be permanent. An appeal to 
their loyalty to the Barakzai dynasty, and a further appeal to their 
hatred of Kafirs, wore quite enough to call them to arms ; and 
they believed themselves strong enough either to drive us pell-mell 
from Cabul, or to impose terms of their own making. They did 
not succeed in either ; and if we followed their own savage custom, 
we should kill every man we could lay hands upon who had joined 
in the attack upon our army. But, instead of these bloodthirsty 
reprisals, the tribesmen find pursuing them messengers bearing 
offers of pardon if they will merely visit Sherpur and make their 
obeisance to the British General. They are not asked to submit 
to any conditions ; their safety is assured ; and all that is required 
of them is that tliey will frankly say what their opinions are upon 
the present state of Afghan politics, and what suggestions they 
have to make to guide us in dealing with the people. Some of the 
tribal chiefs are either in Sherpur, or on their wav thither ; and 
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we shall soon have an opportunity of hearing what their wishes — 
if they have any — really are. But, whatever views are pui for- 
ward, and whatever points may be yielded by men who are in their 
hearts most hostile to us, it will not bo enough to take shallow 
promises as trustworthy in the future. With all the cunning 
astuteness of Afghans, the tribal leaders will come in and will try 
to outwit us, as they have always tried before. If we accept their 
promises, and leave them to be carried out by themselves, they 
may bo looked upon as a dead-letter. Bather would it be better 
to listen to all that they have to urge in favour of a new order of 
things : Kohistauis, Wardaks, Logaris, Ghil/ais of all sections 
giving their views freely ; and then to dismiss them to their homes, 
warniug them that they must rest peacefully until the u iU of the 
British Government is mode known to them. Let a fixed date be 
declared on which that null shall be publicly proclaimed ; and 
whether the decision is that Afghanistan is to be ann(>xed, to be 
split up into provinces, or loft to fall to pieces by iutonial disorder 
after our return to India, lot it bo clearly understood that, so long 
as a British General remains at Cabul, his orders arc the law that 
is alone to bo regarded. These orders, also, must be enforced, 
when necessary, by our soldiers, and something more must be done 
than sending some sirdar, uluuo and unprotected, • into tribal 
districts, to carry out our wishes. The only fear is that tlio 
amnesty may be looked upon as a sign of weakness on our part, 
meaning that we dread another uprising ; but if, along with our 
philanthropic forgiveness, we mix the leaven of military prepara- 
tions on a large scale, the eyes of the ])cople will be opened to 
our i-eal resources and the power we have at hand to crush rebel- 
lion. It must never occur to us again to be shut up in Sherpur 
for nine days ; such investments are fatal to our prestige, both 
hero and elsewhere. The memorandum of a Military Secretary in 
India, who can sock to reassure the country by the absurd state- 
ment that 2,50U men can garrison a cantonment with over four 
miles of walls and trenches to man, must not be allowed to weigh 
against tho ugly facts we have had to face. With more tlniu 5,000 
moil available for duty, the work was so terrible and seven:, the 
constant watch by day and night so trying, that over 800 sick and 
wounded are now in our hospitals. With these 6,000 we could 
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repulse assaults, but could not move outside to give battle to the 
enemy who flaunted their standards on Siah Sung Heights, and 
planted others within 250 yards of our bastions. Never was 
there a case in which the motto “ fore-warned is fore-armed ” was 
more applicable than now : our warning has been a rude one, and 
has cost us many lives ; but it has done this service — that it has 
shown us how to guard against another such shock. Ten thousand 
men in Sherpur and the Bala Hissar can laugh at even 50,000 
tribesmen ; for, with such a force at our disposal, we could always 
spare 3,000 or 4,000 infantry to fight beyond the walls ; and our 
past experience has showp that we have nothing to fear with 
brigades of this strength.' It is only when we invite attack by 
weakness that hands-ful of our men are overwhelmed by sheer 
weight of numbers. If wo are to continue in the country, and 
operations are to be extended in the spring to Ghazni, Gharikar, or 
Balkh, not less than 10,000 men should be garrisoned in and about 
Cabal by the end of March. Our power now extends just as far 
as our rifles can shoot ; for we can no more rely upon the lidelity 
of chiefs who come into Shei|>ur, than Macuaghton could upon 
the promises of Akhbar Khan. Every man’s hand would be 
against us if wo again were encompassed about in these canton- 
ments. , 

In the meantime, the proclamation of an amnesty has brought 
in most of the Eohistaui chiefs (oven those of Istalif and Cha- 
rikur), and the nearer Fnghmau maliks. The latter were friendly 
enough to us before Becembor 14tli ; but aver that they were 
forced to join Mahomed Jan, who threatened to hurry their vil- 
lages if they refused to turn out their armed men. The Eohis- 
tanis have seen Mir Butcha's vilbjges and forts destroyed within a 
week from the dispersion of the investing force ;• and, true to 
their old policy, they have come in and are as peaceable as when 
first they were entertained on Siah Sung. Padshah Khan has 
suddenly grown very anxious to be on good terms with us again, 
and his son and uncle arc already here. He himself will shortly 
put in an appearance, and his explanations will be interesting to 
listen to. He forfeited the subsidy promised to him for the aid 
he gave us, on our march from Ali Khcyl, by his tribe sharing in 
the attack upon tire iShutargurdsu ; and he is astute enough to 
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know that now ho has no claim upon our considoration. When 
General BobortB hae interviewed the chiefs of the various secuons, 
he will be able to comprehend, in its true light, the reason of the 
late and what it is that the tribal leaders require. Upon 

this he may make his calculations for a future campaign if they 
again prefer an appeal to arms to a peaceful understanding. It 
must not bo forgotten that the five men exempted from the 
amnesty are still at large, and arc supposed to be planning a 
revival of the jehad ; and doubtless every chief who now comes in 
and accepts the pardon oifored to him will make a mental reserva- 
tion to bo guided by the course of events at Ghazni as well as at 
Cabul. The live leaders are Mahomed Jan ; Mushk-i-Alam, of 
Charkh; Mir Uutcha, the Kohistani chief, now said to be at 
Gharikar; Sumauder Khan, of Logur; and Tahir Khan, eon of 
Mahomed Sharif Khan, the sirdar kept us a prisoner at Debra 
Dun. Tahir Khan was for a long time in our camp with his 
brother, llashim Khan, and was generally sup])OBed to be a harm- 
less youngster. As he was instrumental in carrying off Musa 
Jnn, and is active in keeping aim- th«‘ dying ,/V/wd at Ghazni, he 
has suddenly become a personage important enough to bo severely 
punislicd if ho is caught. Mahomed Jaii is all-powerful among 
the W’^arduk men, tlie most restless and impetuous clan near 
Cabul. lie would have been their chief upon the death of his 
father, but that he was a General in the Amir’s service, and 
could not fullil both duties. His brother was elected chief, but 
has since died, and the Wardaks look upon Mahomod Jan as their 
leader. The miilconteuts at Ghazni Lave also been joined by tbo 
ex-Cioveruor of Jellalabad. This man, Mahomed Hasan Khan, 
finding his friend, Asmatulluh Khan, with his Lnghmanis, was 
coming to grief at Jugdulluck, doubted him, and, following by- 
paths through tho hills north of Luttabund, reached Deh-i-Sabz in 
safety. He thought the Bafis too weak to stay with, and passed 
thence through the Koh-Daman over the Surkh Kotnl until he 
gained the Ghazni Hoad below Argandeh. Once on the southern 
road, he was safe ; and by this time ho is probably aiding Mahomed 
Jan to get toj'ether a now army. 
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9th Janvary. 

The policy of conciliation which we have so magnanimously 
adopted after the ineffectual attempt of the tribesmen to drive us 
from our cantonments has been declared in open Durbar to-day, 
to some 200 Sirdars, Chiefs, and mcdihii. The effect of the 
amnesty, issued on December 26th, has been in the main so 
successful, that many Kohistanis, Logaris, and Ghilzais have 
come into Sherpur and made their peace with Sir F. Roberts — 
temporarily it may he, for but little reliance is to be placed upon 
the promises of Afghans ; ‘but still openly, and with no seeming 
reservation. What their course of behaviour may bo hereafter, in 
case the Ghazni malcontents are able to raise a second jehad of 
importance, we cannot tell ; but they have been given clearly to 
understand that our forbearance does not arise from any fear of 
our own strength to crush them, but simpl;^ because we desire 
rather to live on peaceable terms with the people, than to be con- 
tinually harrying them for their misdoeds. It is almost too much 
to ask any tribesman to refrain from joining in u movement which 
promises him plenty of bloodshed and unlimited loot ; but by first 
thrashing him and then treating him with generous forgiveness, 
wo may convince him that it is more to his interest to be on 
friendly terms with us than to risk his life and propeity by setting 
our arras at defiance. The Durbar to-day was hold chiefly for the 
pui-posc of presenting such of the Kohistani chiefs as had remained 
friendly to us with substantial rewards, and of declaring to the 
others what our present policy is likely to be. The Logari and 
Ghilzai chiefs had also a chance of observing how wo reward our 
friends, and of being assured that an offer of pardon to such as 
have chosen to accept it, was not an empty promise, merely to 
entice them into Sherpur. 

A largo lent was pitched near head-quarters, and in this were 
assembled the chiefs who wore to make their salaam to General 
Bobert.s. They were marshalled in due order by Mahomed Hyat 
Khan, Assistant Political Officer, and knelt down in the fashion in 
vogue 'among Orientals when serious business has to be gone 
through. A little square was left vacant in the middle of the 
tent, and in this stood four of the 72ud Hichlanders with fixed 
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bayonets, the only sentries among the closcly-packed Sirdars and 
malilcs, many of whom were fighting against our troops but a few 
days ago. Sir F. Koberts entered, when all had boon duly 
arranged, and the kneeling figures rose as with one accord, and 
made obeisance with that courteous humility which seems to 
convey so much, and yet, in reality, means so little. There was 
no parade of any kind in the Durbar : General Roberts was 
attended only by an Aide-de-Cam]), Captain Carew, and Major 
Hastings, Chief Political Officer. Ilis native orderlies were of 
course at hand in ease of a fanatic appearing. The salaaming 
having come to an end, General Roberis seated himself to receive 
the Sirdars as they were presented sejihrately by Mahomed Ilynt 
Khan. Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan was placed on the General’s 
left hand, and from time to time explained the status and charac- 
teristics of tlic more notable Clnefs. In addition to Wali Mahomed 
there were many other memhers of the Ihirak/.ai family present, 
the chief of whom were Sirdars Ibrahim Khan (brother of Shero 
Ah"), .Ahmed .Ali Jan, 'Mahomed Jlashiin Kbiin, Abdulla Khan, 
and Mahomed Yusuf Khan. One by one the Chiefs were pre- 
sented, and the formal ceremony of the Durbar proceeded. Many 
of the Sirdars, and e\cn some of the tribal chiefs, so far con- 
formed to English custom as to shake hands with the General. 
It was a picturesque scene; the dense mass of kneeling figures, 
clad in richly-coloured chxjnx, or with long-flow'ing garments 
shaped like the old Roman lo^a. The wild and, in many cases, 
handsome faces of the tribal lenders lighted u]i wdth interest and 
exjicetation as theii- fellows stejiped out and bowed meekly before 
the representative of that IJritish Government they had lately 
fought against. Gne incident was the presentation of Padshah 
Khan to General Roberis. As his name was called out, there was 
something like a titter all round — for even .Afghans have a sense 
of humour, and they could not help appreciating the shamefaced- 
ness of this Ghilzai chief, wdio, after aiding the British to reach 
Cabul, had striven to drive them out, and had then accepted tho 
forgiveness so freely offi'red. Padshah Khan came forward in his 
usual cringing w ay, and on his sunburnt cheeks just a tinge of cplour 
mounted, tho nearest approach to a blush that he could raise. 
Even General Roberts joined in the general smile which spread 
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from face to face at the evident diacomfort of the Chief ; while the 
latter, recovering his self-posaesHion, went Lock to his place smiling 
also, as if a groat weight had been lifted from his mind. He 
mast wonder at our generosity, and, perhaps, be doubtful as to 
how far it may extend, in Iho future ; hut, so far, he is grateful 
for our forbearance, as his villages have not shared the fiitc of those 
of Mir Butcha. The Logari and Ghilzai Chiefs having salaamed, 
there were prcsonlod en itiasne some thirty-four Jagri and Besud 
Hazara Chiefs and mnliks. These men havo remained true to 
their promises ; and as their country hounds Ghazni on the west, 
and also inarches with the Wardak districts, they aro likely to bo 
useful allies. Being of the Shiah sect of Mahomeduns, they havo 
nothing in common with the Afghan Sunis, and we shall be ahlo 
to employ them in harassing Mahomed Jan’s army if that leader 
collects a force at Ghazni. With a coinmn marching up from 
Candahar, and our own array moving down the Ghazni Boad from 
Cabnl, the insurgents would bo Lcld in check westwards by the 
Hazaras, and their only road for retreat would bo eastwards 
towards Kliost and the Shuturgardun districts. Saftar Ali Khan, 
head of the .Tagri Hazaras, was unable to attend owing to sick- 
ness ; but bis son, Ahmed Ali Khan, was present to receive the 
handsome hliilliits bestowed upon his father and himself. The 
presentations being over, Sir Frederick lloherts read the following 
address to tho Kohistanis, which was translated into Persimi by 
Mahomed llyat Khan : — 

“SrKi>AS9 UAt,ih<i, 

“I am ycTj gl,i(l to see that w mimy of (he Koliistan mahUi havo taken ailvan- 
tage of the amne^tj' publi^heil on the ZUtb of Decemln'r last, and li.oe eoinu in OahnI 
to pay their re,|wctB to the Biilhh iiovenunent, and to eapiors then refirets for havinx 
taken a jinrt in the reeciit disturliaiicei, 1 tniattliat tlii*e miht- who' ,iie still holilinis 
aloof, will tiillow the good example that has hoen set them, and will sunn nuke their 
appearance at G,ilinl. I told ymi, when you visited me in iny camp at Siah Muni;, alter 
the arrival of the British tioope at Ouhul, that the I’.rui h iloveinmeiit had nothing but 
goodwill towards the people of Afghanistan . Ihit it is tlieir dcsiie to resport your 
lives, yonr prnpeity, and your religion, and to moli-l no one wl , would live at peace 
with them. You have had ample proof of the tnitJi of what I told you. At the insti- 
gation of ill-aiivised men you came from yooi homes in Kohistan to attack the British 
troops .St Sheipnr. All that you sucooodii in doing was to plunder your own eountry- 
men who live in the city of Cahul. You did the British troops hut little injury, and in 
a few days yon wore beaten off, and ha.1 to return to your homes with the loss of several 
hundred killed and wounded. You broueht this punishment upon vourselvee, and must 
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not blame the British Govornraont. What that Government did was to offer a pardon 
to all who would come in — except the malik who, it is believed, was the mam cause of 
your being led astray. It was necessaiy ho should be punished ; but, in doing bo, every 
care was taken that no one else should suffer injury. The British troops marched 
through your country us far as Baba Kuefa Kar, treating yon all as fiuonds, and paying 
liberally for everything in tbo shape of food and forage you were able, or willing, to 
provide. I hope tlie lesson will not be lost upon you, and that you will not misuiidor- 
stand tbo generosity and forboarance with which you have been trcatcil. It is a groat 
pleasure to me to fiud that so many of the moro intelligent and well-informed of the 
people of Alghanistan took no part in Ihe recent distuTbanccs. First and foremost I 
would name Hirdars Wall Mahomed Khan, Ibrahim Khan, Hasbim Khan, Abdulla 
Kban, Mabniiied Yusuf Khan, Mihomcd Kanm Khan, Shabbar Khan, Abmed All Jan, 
Mahomed SirwurKban, AtauLluh Khan, Anitoollali Kban, llabibiilla Khan (theMustaufi), 
Malik Ilaiuid Khan, and Khan Mahomed Khan. *TLen several of your own chiefs 
remained with me througboat. (Tcueral Fais Mahonidd Khun, the son of Naik Aninulla 
Khan, of Logar, the family of tbi* Mustaufi Sirdar Habibulla Kban, of Wardak, the 
Kirilbashes, and many other inflaontial men in the city of Cabul refrained from joining 
the disturhers of jieace and urdei ; aud I am glad to have this opportunity of thanking 
them on tlic part of the British Government lor the good service llicy thereby performed. 
I am now about to give UiiUulu to those KohistanU mIio remained at Rherpnr with me ; 
after which you are at liberty to leturn to ^oui homes I am sending back with you to 
Kohistan Siidar Sbahhar. Khan, whom you have yourkehev usked for as your Governor, 
lie will si'ttle your disputes, and picMirve older in the country. Also that I may 1)6 
fully infonutid by yoursclvoa of all that {uvhscs, ami of all that you may wish to repre* 
seut hereafter, I invite you to sulcet certain of ymir number who will remain here and 
act as a medium oF communication betveen us. They vjII W treated with connidcra- 
tion, and will have free access to me. The lest of >ou may return to your homes, and 
for your own sake reincmbor all that hae pa8.sed.” 


Sir Fredoriok Fdliorts tii(*n presonted the khUhitH, wliich con- 
sisted of liuiidsome cltorffts and a certain number of rupees, to the 
Chiefs who had reiuaiucd t\ith us, or fuilhfully kept their promibos. 
Those who had merely come in answer to the unmesty were, of 
eourse, not rewarded. Bosidos the Sirdars mentioned in the 
siieceh, \\ho were rewarded for tlioir loyalty to the British Govoru- 
ment, there were eloYcn Koliistani Chiefs, twelve Lo^raris (inclnd- 
in^r Faiz Mahomed Khan, of Ali Musjid celebrity), and thirty-four 
dafrri and Eesud Hazara Khans and vtaliks. Wth the distribution 
of kh 'dhiia the Durhur closed, and the Chiefs w^erc free to depart. 

In the meantime, our indecision has I’o-ocled upon a section of 
the citizens of Cahul, who dread another occupation by tribesmen. 
The Hindu merchants arc hegiuning to moYc out with lJit‘ir 
families and goods, and are taking tlie road to Peshawnr, T Lave 
had many chances of learning their feeling from one of their 
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number, an intelligent banker, well versed in local politics. His 
explanation of tbe migration is that the Hindus trusted in the 
British, and looked to them for protection — which was promised. 
But when the rifring took place, the British had enough to do to 
hold Sherpur, and consequently they wore left at the mercy of the 
rabble about Mahomed .fan. They will not risk a second occupa- 
tion, being convinced that it will take place, as we have not 
really received any considerable reinforcements. “Besides,” 
they add, “ no man can say what you will do next, whether you 
will go back to India, or occupy Cabul for ever. Wo have waited 
for you to say what is to ‘happen, and nothing has come of it 
except loss to ourselves, and insult to our women. We will still 
wait, but this time in I’eshawur, where we shall be safe. If the 
Sirkar takes over Cabul, then wo will return.” And so they are 
taking their departure, and Cabal is losing many of its best 
citizens ; industrious, peace-loving men, whom we cannot easily 
replace. It is a comment upon our “ wniting-upon-Providenoe ” 
policy which is not at all pleasant. Besides, if those Hindus 
carry to India the idea that wc cannot protect them in Cabul, and 
spread this report throughout Hindustan, tho effect upon the 
minds of our own subjects cast of the Indus may be very serious. 
Prestige is such a delicate plant in Kastern soil, that it should bo 
carefully guarded. Our military preparations in and about Cabul 
— the building of strong stono towers on the Bala Hisaar lleiglits 
and the Asmai iiili, the cutting of militarj' roads to the Cabul 
gorge, the re-occupation of the Bala llissar, the clearing of tho 
country about Sherpur of forts and walls — do not convey much to 
these Hindus. “ You want more men if you aro to hold Cabul, 
and keep out your enemy. What are 10,000 to 50,()00 ? There 
must be 20,000 hero to guard Sherpur and the city.” They arc 
men of peace, and their criticism of miliiary matters is weak ; but 
they shrewdly enough ask if, after sickrie-iS and wounds, our fight- 
ing men aro more numerous now than two months ago. It may 
be a small matter, after all, that these terror-stricken Hindus 
turn their faces eastwards ; hut it should be remembered that, all 
through the troublous times of tho Durani dynasty, their fore- 
fathers, and they themselves, have remained in Cabul, and they 
are only leaving the city now, because they do not believe in tho 
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power of the British to hold it against another army of 50,000 
Afghans. 

Oar news from Ghazni still shows that there is energy left in 
Mahomed Jan, and that ho has held his own against the Jagri and 
Besad Hazaras, who have tried to drive him from the neighbourhood. 
His latest plan to collect a new army is very ingenious. He has 
placed Musa .Tan solemnly before his followers, and made the 
child repeat after him an oath upon the Koran, by vhich all true 
Mahomodaus who join in another attack upon Bherpur shall be 
exempt from taxation for three years. The bait is a templing one 
to indigent tribesmen ; but some of thtfmore wary may refuse the 
offer, us they must see how unlikely it is that our army will ever 
be expelled by force. 

There is not much cantonment news. The force has just ex- 
perienced a heavy loss in the death, from pneumonia, of ]>r. I'orter, 
principal medical officer of the division. Dr. Porter was so uni- 
versal a favourite, both with his own medical ofScers and with 
every soldier in the Cabal array of occupation, that his loss is a 
matter of personal sorrow to all of us. His high professional 
ability gave him a prominent place in the hrst rank of army 
surgeons. 


17 (k January. 

The malcontents at Ghazni have at last given us an idea of the 
terms to which they would be willing to agree : these being 
nothing short of the recall of Yakub Khan, and his replacement 
on the tlirone. It is difficult, in the presout state of affairs, to 
gain ncourato news from Ghuzni, but from letters which have 
been received, it would seem that a secret council of chiefs was 
held at that place a few days ago, and it was decided to send Sir 
Frederick lloberts a kind of diplomatic message. The purport 
of this message was that Mahomed .Tail and his adherents would 
fight to the end unless the cx-Amir was instantly sent buck 
from India, and once more given charge of Afghanistan as 
supremo ruler. Young Tahir Khan is the originator of this new 
scheme, but it is uncertain how far it is shared in by Mushk-i- 
Alam. It is pretty certain that the latter was sorely displeased 
by his jehad being perverted into a raid upon the city of Cabul ; 
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and on this point ho quarrelled with Mahomed Jan, even before 
the investment of Sherpur was at an end. This quarrel was partly 
instrumental in causing the rapid dispersion of the tribal gather- 
ing; factions being formed, and discussion running very high. 
The more fanatical sided with the moollah ; while the disorderly 
element supported Mahomed Jan. The letter conveying the 
decision of the Ghazni council has duly reached us, and we are 
rather amused at the coolness of the proposal. The removal of 
Yakub Khan is in the eyes of many people a very inadequate 
punishment for his culpable weakness in allowing an Envoy to bo 
slaughtered, and we should bo stultifying ourselves if we were 
even seriously to think of “ giving him another chance." If he 
wore a strong and capable ruler, able to carry out the terms of an 
alliance with us; a leader who had been captured in opposing our 
armies, and had been doiiosed after defeat, there might then enter 
into our calculations such a possibility as making him Amir once 
more. In the old war wc so far sacrificed our pride as to send 
back Dost Mahomed to Cabal after he hud been deported to India ; 
but Dost Mahomod was a ruler worthy of respect, and a soldier 
who could keep his unruly subjects fairly well in hand. One can 
almost imagine that a few fanatics arc hugging the belief that, as 
the Dost was reinstated, so will Yakub Khan be again placed in 
power ; but such a consummation can never occur. It is doubtful 
whether Mushk-i-Alam has accepted the decision of the council. 
Our first information was to the effect that the aich-mooUnh had 
gone to Ghazni and harangued u largo meeting of the malcontents ; 
but it has since boon reported that he was not prosent at the con- 
sultation. Mahomed Jan’s movements, too, arc difficult to follow. 
One day ho is said to be among his kinsmen at Wardak ; the next 
that he is stirring up the Zurmut people cast of Ghazni ; and 
then come all sorts of absurd rumours about his being on the way 
to Kohistan to sec what Mir Butclia is doing. 

Our intelligence department is growing at last to be something 
more than a name. Before the events of the 11th and 23rd 
December, the only reports that wore received as trustworthy were 
those^ given by paid spies and followers of the sirdars— followers 
who are, as a rule, of the purest type of ruffianism. One always 
looks upon a sirdar as a past-master in tho art of deception, who 
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would sacrifice the British at any moment if he could do so with 
impunity ; and the hangers-on of these chiefs are not a wliit better 
than their masters. The action of the 11th in the Chardeh Yalley 
proved to demonstration that no trust could bo placed in the 
reports given by the sirdars : there were found to be 10,000 or 
15,000 men within ten miles of Sherpur, whereas wo had only 
heard of 5,000 being at Argaudeh. Now there has been estab- 
lished a regular system of patrols, and a certain number of 
Kizilbash horsemen are stationed at various points on the Argaudeh 
Kotal, Surkh Kotal, the Rohistau Bead northwards over the Paen 
Miuar Kotal, and about Charasia. They are under the command 
of one responsible native leader in Sherpur, who again is directly 
controlled by Lieuteuaut-Colonol Lockhart, the Quartermaster- 
General of the division. As these horsemen are paid, not by 
results, but for regular service on patrol work, they arc likely to 
be more trustworthy than the highly-paid spies hitherto employed. 
If the system could be a little more extended on the lines 1 have 
before pointed out in previous letters — viz., regular establishment 
— it might be a great aid to us in the guerilla warfare we are 
engaged in. 

Important news has been received that Abdur Bahman Khan 
bus left Tashkond, and is now probably in Turkistan. Tf his 
residence among the Bussians has not thoroughly converted him 
to their views, he might be a useful man for us to take up. He is 
ambitions, aud, if we can trust Mr. Schuyler’s estimate of him, 
has some ability which might now be turned to good use. What 
his influence would be now in the country after so many years of 
absence wc cannot tell ; but to-day, in mentioning his name to an 
old Cabuli, and saying that ho was possibly already in Turkistan, 
my listener’s face lighted up with pleasure, and he eagerly asked if 
he would return to Cabul. There are so many possibilities to be 
weighed in calculating the chances of settling affairs here on a 
fairly safe basis, that Abdur Bahman’s claims may come to be 
considered. Unless, as I have said, he has been Bussianised, ho 
might fall in with our views, and, at least as a provincial governor, 
be trusted with authority. ’ 

In the meantime we are making preparations to hold Cabul as 
well as Sherpur in case of an attempted repetition of the events of 
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December 11th to 23rd. General Charles Gough’s brigade in the 
Bala Hissar is busy at work, cutting a broad road from the Shah 
Shehr Gate (that facing Siah Sung) to the gate overlooking the 
city near Chandaul. The broken places in the walls have been 
built up, and improvements made by the Engineers, so as to give 
shelter to the garrison if an attack were attempted from the city. 
The Sherderwaza Heights immediately above the Bala Hissar are 
also to be hold in future by one battalion (say 500 or 600 men), 
stationed in three strong towers, now in course of eonstrnction. 
The first and strongest of these is on the spur above the Arsenal ; 
a steep point completely commanding the Upper Bala Hissar 
already being crowned with strong walls, the basement of the 
tower. The crest of the Sherderwaza Heights already boasts of a 
strong wall, part of the Afghan fortifications ; and this position is 
naturally so strong, the hillside sloping down almost perpen- 
dicularly towards Chardeh Valley, that with the two towers now 
being built it could defy assault from any force destitute of artillery. 
The ridge running down westwards to the Cabul gorge would also 
be held if an enemy menaced the city, and on the Asmai Heights 
on the northern side a strong fort is to bo built. The military 
roads converging upon Debmazung from Sherpur cantonments 
unite in Deh-i-Afghan and pass by the foot of the Asmai hill, 
whence they arc to be continued in one broad road until the main 
Bamian Bond through Chardeh Valley is gained. The towers 
above mentioned are to be provisioned and watered, always, for 
ten days, and arc to contain small-arm ammunition equal to the 
requirements of a battalion for that period, calculated on the basis 
of serious fighting. A road broad enough for guns will also be 
made about Oabul itself from J)eh-i- Afghan to the Bala Hissar, 
in addition to a circular road about Sherpur cantonments. Another 
road is to be cut from Bemaru village to the Siah Sung Heights, 
with a bridge spanning the Cabul river ; and yet another from the 
67th Gateway (near tho south-eastern bastion) direct to the Bala 
Hissar, this also crossing the river by a new pile bridge. These 
two roads will ensure communication between Sherpur and the 
fortrees without our troops having to pass near the city walls ; 
and win give us alternative bridges over the Cabul, whereas we 
formerly had only one bridge, that on the city road from Sherpur. 
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With regard to the cantODmect itself, the clear space for 1,000 
yards about the walls is already partly made, although the iJehtis 
of forts and yillages destroyed requires much levelling before it 
can be said that all cover has been swept away. The blocks of 
solid mud and the loose rubbish could be utilized by skirmishers 
advancing to attack, and until this accumulation of ruins has been 
thoroughly levelled, our rifle-hre will not have a fair chance. On 
the eastern point of the Bemaru Heights a very strong tower is 
now being rapidly built, and the hiU about it is to be scarped for 
ten yards, so that to assault it from outside cantonments would be 
impossible. At the north* west comer, ibelow the western end of 
Bemaru Heights, the line of trenches mth their parapet of gun- 
carriage wheels (described in one of my letters written during the 
siege) will also be strengthened by a broad and deep wet ditch. 


CHAPTER XXTI. 

PliUanthropic Work in Cabul- Dr Owen's Hospitiil— Prcjadice*; gra(lua]l7 OrereOTnr— 
Tho Atteodanoe of Women — Tlic ilobpitai Wreck<>d by Fanatics --The Place fie- 
06tubliehed — A Visit to the WardB— Oiatitude of the Patientis — Treatment of Men 
Wounded m Action — Conildencc in the SnrgeonV Rklll— Life in Sherpur->Free«.lom 
oi Onticism upon Current Eyente — The Sberpui Club— Amuseincnts of the Qarrison 
— The Firht Theatre— The Fleaauies of Skating and Sliding — A Snow Fight on 
Honiara Heights — *'How they LiVe in Cabul” — Zenana Life — Frevalooce of In- 
triguea — Shoppiog — A Cabal Interior — A Lady 'a Dress — Cabuli Children — Character 
of the Citizens of Cabal — Tho Sirdar - Ambition and Sensuality — A Sirdar’s 
House — The Bites of lloepitaUty— The Cabui Trader — llis Manner of doing 
Business. 

227td January, 1880. 

As there seems to be an impression gaining ground, at least in 
England, that our army of occupation have adopted the Russian 
plan of settling a country — the institution of a !^ign of Terror— 
it may be worth while to describe fully tho means which we have 
taken for drawing the people towards us. After the capture of 
Cabul in October, it was found that there was a vast amount of 
disease and sufTering among the poorer inhabitants of tho city, 
and that native surn'ery never attempted to cope with these, except 
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in the ludest way. With the benevolence which generally charac- 
terizes our commanders in the field, Sir F. Eoberts ordered a 
charitable dispensary and hospital to be opened in Cabal ; and 
Dr. Owen, Staff Surgeon, was placed in charge of the institution. 
The Kotwal’s house, vacant by reason of the execution of that 
official for complicity in the Massacre, was turned into a hospital, 
and work was begun at once. The rooms were cleaned and put 
in order, wards for men and women arranged, the tottering walls 
shaken by earthquakes made safe and sound, and then patients 
were invited to attend. On November 21 st. Dr. Owen was first 
" consulted,” twelve wretched beings, suffering from various ail- 
ments, coming to him for treatment. They were carefully treated, 
and although, on account of the scarcity of English drugs in 
camp, no elaborate prescriptions could be made up, the best 
bazaar medicines were freely given. The news of the tiircar’s 
latest eccentricity soon began to spread throughout Cabul, and for 
several days the plaee was visited by little crowds of persons, who 
were either sick, or had sick friends who needed treatment. With 
the suspicion always at work in Afghan minds, that every act of 
the stranger has some obscure tendency to harm them, the citizens 
wore full of mistrust. They could not appreciate the generosity 
of their conquerors, and argued that it was absurd to suppose that 
men who had come to destroy Cabul would sink their ideas of 
vengeance, and, instead of taking life, would save life and make it 
worth living. Gradually their ideas changed ; they believed in the 
disinterestedness of the English haheem (who, by the way, was 
more than once mistaken for Sir Louis Cavagnori, risen to life 
again. Dr. Owen slightly resembling our dead Envoy). The 
number of patients increased; but, with customary jealousy, no 
women w'cre permitted to seek relief : there might be a plot to 
invade the sanctity of the Afghan household. But attentions of 
this sort were not thrust upon the citizens, and some women also 
were found waiting at the hospital doors. A room was set apart 
for them in which they could wait without fear of being molested ; 
a middle-aged woman, a Cabuli, acted as matron, and re-assured 
themj, when their fears overcame their desire to be made whole. 

By the 11th of December the daily attendance had risen to 118, 
of whom fully two-thirds were women, and Dr. Owen’s services 
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were sought after by well-to-do citizens, in whoso scnams were 
sick wives or favourite concubines pining under mysterious ailments. 
Just when attendances were daily growing more numerous, came 
the rush of Mahomed Jan’s host upon Gabul. The city was 
occupied, and in the stupid madness which prompted the ghazis 
to destroy all marks of our occupation, the dispensary was looted 
and partly wrecked. Fortunately, the few cases of instruments, 
which Dr. Owen had to leave behind, were taken away by one of 
the attendants and buried in a neighbouring house. But the 
bottles of medicines still on the shelves were broken ; chairs, 
tables, and partitions smashed to pieces ; and even doors and 
windows pulled out. This was in the outer courtyard of the late 
Kotwal’s house ; the rooms grouped about the inner yard were not 
much interfered with, as they bore but few signs of the stranger’s 
hand. When, on Christmas Day, Dr. Owen once more visited the 
place, nothing but empty rooms greeted him, and these so filthy, 
that they could scarcely be entered. However, those in the outer 
courtyard were soon cleaned, and on the following morning 
patients were again found waiting at the doors. There were only 
eighteen on that particular day ; hut os peaceful times were more 
assured, the list soon grow to its old proportions ; and yesterday, 
when I visited the hospital, there were 207 patients on the books. 
The disease most prevalent in Cabal is ophthalmia, caused by dirt 
and exposure ; while cataract and other serious affections of the 
eye are also only too common. The type is very much the same 
as that found in Egypt ; and partial, or complete, blindness from 
neglect follows almost as a matter of course. Luckily for the 
Cabulis, Dr. Owen is a skilled oculist, and already his operations 
are bruited about the city as marvels that cannot be easily under- 
stood by the people. 

My visit yesterday was made with Dr. Owen a little before noon ; 
a sharp walk from cantonments, past the ruins of the forts of 
Mahomed Sharif and Mahomed Khan and over the Cabul river, 
bringing us in a quarter of an hour to tho western skirts of the 
city, not far from tho Bala Hissar. Through a narrow, winding 
lane, so filthy and muddy that a Cologne slum could not com- 
pare with it, and then into the Char Chowk Bazaar, just where 
it tapers off towards the Peshawar Gate : along this for a few 
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yards, and over a doorway on the right, a wooden board catches 
the eye, with the words “ Charitable Dispensary,” painted upon it, 
with the Persian translation below. As we passed through the 
doorway into an open courtyard, where thirty or forty wretched 
poshteen-clad men were squatting under a rude verandah, a 
Ghoorka guard of four men stood to attention on the sunny side 
of the yard. The squatting figures rose up and mode their salaam 
abjectly, as poverty ever does ; they were the poorest of the poor 
— Hazara coolies, Mahomedan beggars, lepers, the blind, the halt, 
the maimed — all whom wretchedness and disease have cast out as 
a hideotlB fringe upon healthful life. Apart from the general 
crowd wore solitary men, whose appearance showed them to belong 
to the shopkeeping class — an influential section in the busy life 
of Cabul. Tho or three women, veiled from head to foot, re- 
sembling nothing so much as Sisters of Charity, followed us in, 
and, with faces carefully covered by their y/ah/imaAs, passed quickly 
into a closed room, the door of which opening for an instant 
showed other whito-robed figures grouped together. There are 
three rooms on the right of the courtyard — a small one, in which 
stores are kept and an attendant lives ; a second, which serves as 
dispensary, surgery, and consulting-room ; and a third, the zenana, 
the room in which the women wait in quiet seclusion. .Ground 
the inner yard, which is reached by an open passage, arc the 
wards proper of the hospital, wherein surgical cases, or those 
involving nursing and supervision, are treated. The rooms are 
warm and comfortable, and the terraced roof is well adapted fur 
convalescent patients, who can “ sun ” themselves in comfort, 
that process which does so much to restore strength after a weary 
illness. A room on the roof is being fitted up for operations, as 
it is light and airy, and the operator will not be liable to be dis- 
turbed by the curious crowd which often collects now in the outer 
courtyard. Among the in-patients the most noticeable was a man 
Buffering from severe bullet-wound in the leg. Ho had been shot 
by us during the investment of Sherpur, and now, to his surprise, 
found himself being treated kindly, and cured of a wound that, if 
untetided, would have caused his death. He seemed very grateful 
for the attention paid to him : to be given comfortable quarters, 
food, and a skilful surgeon by the Sircar against whom he had 
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fought, wa8 so unexpected, that his mind had not quite grasped 
the whole idea. No doubt, in time, he will sec that it was done 
with no more evil intent than to prove that we hear no malice, and 
are only anxious to conciliate the people. Other wounded men 
have also been treated, and notice has been sent round to all the 
villages about that anyone suffering from hurts received in the 
lighting will be admitted freely into the hospital, and, when cured, 
will be allowed to depart without molestation. Our “ Heign of 
Terror” must surely bo of the mildest when our bonovolcuco 
plays so chief a part in our policy. 

After seeing the wards in which the patients were lying covered 
with blankets, and wilh their feet thrust towards the middle of 
the room where was placed a wooden frame guarding a pan of live 
charcoal, the heat from which is retained by thick, wadded quilts 
placed over the frame, we returned to the dispensary whore the 
“outpatients” are dealt with. Phice mix damcii: the women 
were first treated, two native doctors (one a Cabuli educated in the 
Punjab) taking their tickets and dispensing medicine, while Dr. 
Owen rapidly examined them. There were many eye-cases, 
ophthalmia being most frequent, and the eagerness with which 
the women pressed forward allowed their faith in their newly- 
found friend. They were nearly all old, wrinldcd, and hideous; 
but their veils wore us carefully drawn until they were face to face 
with the surgeon, ns if they had been still youthful and attractive. 
Two or three children were also brought. One bright-eyed little 
fellow, with a fractured arm, which had been set a few' days before, 
crying out with pain until it w'as fonnd that the sling in which the 
limb W'as carried had been carelessly tied by bis helpless mother, 
who had not understood the instructions given to her. In a few 
minutes all was set right again, and tho brave little man bore the 
pain without a murmur, 'l^'hcn tho worst cases had been seen, 
Dr. Owen went out to visit one or two patients in tho city, leaving 
the native doctors to deal with such trifling ailments as wore 
Bonght to be relieved. Medicines are given gratuitously; and 
though patients with diseases of years’ standing expect to bo 
cured in a few days, everything done to relievo their sufferihg is 
gratefully accepted, and belief in the haJicrvi’x skill is a cardinal 
article of faith among all of them, as only one death has occurred 
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since the hospital was opened. Dp. Owen is now freely admitted 
even to houses where 'Mghan exclusiveness is most severe, and 
thus imperceptibly an influence is being gained over the minds of 
the people which cannot fail to do great good. The jealousy of 
Mahomedans where their women are concerned is quite disarmed 
when they see how entirely devoted the English surgeon is to his 
profession, and Low little it affects him whether his patients are 
street beggars, in the lowest depths of misery, or ladies of the 
zenana, surrounded with every comfort. 

I have described one phase of our rule in Cabul, and it will be 
seen from it whether our policy, however defective it may bo in its 
indistinct outlines and ‘indefinite aims, deserves the title of 
“ Russian.” When wounded ghazis aie in our “ charitable 
hospital,” our vengeance must surely be of the most harmless kind. 
We have troubled waters enough in Afghanistan, but wo have also 
our pool of Siloam. 

I give here two articles written a few weeks later, doscriptivo of 
our life in Sherpur, and also of native life in Cabul : — 

“How WE Live in Sherpur,” 

We are a self-contained colony here, and a Bclf-posscssed one, 
too, for the matter of that, but we are by no moans solf-satisfiod. 
Every man among us believes that if his adiii-e bad only been 
asked, the Afghan difficulty would have been settled months ago, 
and we should now be enjoj ing the delights of furlough in England, 
or revelling in the fascinating gaieties of the cold season in the 
plains. A Rriton without Lis grumble would be unworthy of his 
country, and so we growl and swear against the Powers that be, 
and ask why, in the name of all that’s wicked, the wii-e-puUers in 
India and England do not make up their minds to settle the 
matter. "We are so conscious of our own unrecognized powers as 
politicians and diplomats, that we laugh to scorn the idea that 
affairs cannot he put on a footing tliat would satisfy even the 
staunSshest believers in a scientific frontier. The army in the old 
days was merely a machine which, once set in motion by the hand 
of a minister, ground out its life for years and years, without any- 
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thing more than an occasional groan when its wheels were not 
f properly lubricated. Bat, now, things are changed : erorj soldier 
is not only a fighting machine, bnt a thinking machine, digesting 
rumours and theories with marvellous voracity, and reproducing 
patched and piebald opinions of his own, which will intrude 
themselves into prominence. There can be in our ranks no “ mute, 
inglorious ” Wellingtons — or Wolseleys (for, in the eyes of many 
purblind people, the terms are synonymous) ; an ofiicor can now 
through many channels criticize and smash up the strategy of a cam- 
paign, and calmly sit upon the heads of his seniors while his com- 
rades applaud moat heartily. Even the private soldier in the ranks 
knows full well that if he only pulls the'long bow sufficiently in a 
letter home, some sympathizing party journal wUl accept his view 
of the situation, and upon it draw with no uncertain hand the 
outlines of a now policy. If the flood of criticism, which is now 
surging about Sherpur could only bo collected in one stream, and bo 
poured upon the devoted heads of the clover politicians who hold 
our destinies in their hands, these gentlemen would never stand 
high and dry again ; they would be overwhelmed once and for all. 
A showor-batli braces the system ; a waterspout drowns all upon 
whom it falls ; and if there were not a feeling that our blundering 
along here, without a guiding light to show General and soldier 
what to do, were now coming to an end, such a phenomenon as a 
waterspout might arise in Sherpur. But I have before sketched 
this phase of an existence here : if I said “ life,” my own might 
bo endangered by the indignant army of Philistines, who only 
“ exist; ” and it is useless to revive the cry of “ Loot, Love, and 
Liberty,” for not one of these blessings is forthcoming. 

And yet from day to Jay we continue our being, and the days 
are not so long as at first sight' might he supposed. Wo have one 
panacea for all the evils with which vve believe ourselves beset : we 
make the host of everything. Given the fine, bright weather 
which delighted us only a few days ago, and Gymkhana meets, 
pony matches, polo and dog-hnuting delight our hearts and 
strengthen our digestions. Given n snow-fall and a rapid thaw, 
when the ground underfoot is merely a quagmire: our rooms; and 
mess-houses, snug and warm, seem to invite us to a quiet rubber 
or an earnest study of books and p.apers. And then there is our 
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Clab ; it is an accomplished fact, and, what is more, is an 
“institution.” It was conceived in the calm which preceded the 
stirring events of December llth to 21th, but its birth came not 
until a fortnight ago. It is not of the imposing kind that was 
first intended, but still it sufGices for all our wants, and is made a 
rendezvous by all who care for some other society than the 
familiars of their own messos. From Bemaru village, where the 
Guides are encamped, and the choice spirits of the Transport 
Department hold high revel occasionally on that spot sacred to the 
memory of that foolish virgin who died hf-maru (without hus- 
band) — from Bemaru to, the quarters in the western wall is 
nearly two miles ; and it \ras not to bo wondered at that friends at 
cither end of cantonments saw little of oacli other when there was 
no gathering-point. One might pay n \isit and, after tramping 
through slush and snow , find one’s friend absent. To accept an 
invitation to dinner meant braving pitfalls and watercourses in 
the darkness, or helplessly wandering about in the darkness 
on the return journey, uncertain in what direction one’s homo 
lay. But now the Club is a recognized centre, about which, 
in the evening, when work is over and dinner not yet on 
the table, many of us gather. The excuse is a “ nip ” before 
dinner ; the reason our sociable instincts. A witty Frenchman 
has said : — “ Wherever three or four Englishmen are congregated, 
voiIH vn dull > ” It is so : there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
our love of companionship. And our Club has the charm of 
novelty, both in situation and design. It is the first established 
under the shadow of tho Hindu Kush, on historic ground ; and 
its architecture is a mixture of the nomadic and Public M'^orks 
styles. We pitched a largo tent: we were nomads; we took 
down the canvas side-walls, and built in their place walls of mnd 
and bricks, pierced with windows and doors, and with chimneys 
springing out above the canvas roof. The structure was com- 
plete. From nomads we became clubmen. Could civilization 
further go ? And here we meet and exchange v iows upon things in 
general and Afghanistan in particular, subaltern and Colonel 
shoi^dering each other in true club style, the mixed crowd being 
flavoured generally with a Brigadier or two, while the darlings of 
the Staff air their gold-lace in a more congenial atmosphere than 
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their stuffy quarters, which are office, dining, and sleeping rooms 
all in one. Certainly our Club is a success. 

In the shape of indoor amnsomcnts, Christy minstrel bands 
arc springing up, and one theatre has already had a short 
season — three nights. The 72nd Highlanders have rigged up in 
the ditch near their quarters a number of "pah resting against the 
stout mud wall, and in this a first-class stage has been built with 
act-drop, scenery, footlights, and all complete. On the opening 
night the 5th Ghoorkas, old friends of the 72nd, felt that their 
patronage was indispensable ; and when two little “ Ghoorkis ” 
struggled into the pit and tried to pe^p o^er the heads of the 
crowd, a dozen eager hands hoisted them shoulder-high, and amid 
great applause they were carried to the front and placed m the 
first row. Here they smiled their thanks as only Ghoorkas can 
smile — from ear to ear — and when the curtain rose, they watched 
the performance critically and with unbounded satisfaction. 

The severe weather that has declared itself during the last few 
days has added new sources of amusement. A week ago the 
owners of skates were disgusted with the non-appearance of bard 
frost ; now skating goes on nearly all day long, and the science of 
sliding is also being cultivated. Huropcaus and natives alike in- 
dulge in a “ slide ; " and to see half a dozen Guidos contentedly 
coming croppers on the ice, and rising again with immense satis- 
faction, only to sit suddenly down the moment afterwards, would 
moke Timour himself smile bcnignantly. Once on the slide, 
every man seems but a child of larger grow'th, and right gleefully 
the game is kept up until tired natuie gives in, and vaiious points 
of our hodioB remind the most hard) that bruises are painful when 
excitement dies out. With the fall of snow on Monday came a 
battle-royal, which wUl always live in the annals of our occupation. 
To toll the story with duo solemnity : at noon word was brought 
to the 72nd Highlanders that tho enemy (the 67th Foot and 
92nd Gordon Highlanders) had occupied the strong fort on the 
eastern end of the Bemarn Heights. Without delay the regiment 
fell in 500 strong, and, reinforced by the 9th Lancers and some 
artillerymen, marched with banners flying and drums beating to 
tho attack. (Tho banners were those lately captured on the 
Takht-i-Shah Peak and tho Asmai Heights ; tho drums were various 
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cooking-pots.) On nearing the enemy’s position, tho attacking 
force was joined by a detachment of the 5th Ghoorkas under their 
British officers ; skirmishers were thrown out, and the bugle 
sounded the assault. The storming party were headed by the 
standard-bearers, the cry of “ Ghazis to the front ! ” being 
answered by a rush of those reckless men up tho hillside. They 
wore mot by such a terrific fire, the air being darkened by 
snowballs, that tho assault seemed hopeless. But, amid the 
din, the cry of their leader, “ Ghazis to the front ! ” rang out — 

** Ho ' Gha/is to the front * Ho 1 Gha7is bear the brunt 
Of the battle tingeil on snowy llcmarn * 

Let not thf ^iin^ing ball your ficiy bcirtR appal, 

But hnrl the clown * Allah Im ' ” 

The despatch says : — 

“ A desperate resistance was made, but a bugler with tho 72nd 
succeeded by a ruse in turning the fortunes of tho day. He crept 
round in the enemy’s roar and sounded the regimental call of 
the 92nd, followed by tho ‘ cease fire ’ and ‘ retreat ; ’ tho 92nd 
fell back and tlie attacking party carried the position. Many 
prisoners were taken and the nsual atrocities committed — one 
gallant Highlander having three men sitting on his chest at once ; 
while others, equally gallant, were buried alive in Ibc snow. The 
conduct of all concerned fully boro out tho estimate previously 
formed of the splendid fighting powers of our men, and several 
‘V.C.s’ are to bo awarded. The number of wounded was un- 
usually great, but all are now doing well. The defeat of tho 
enemy was so complete that they at once sued for peace, and a 
treaty was signed at tho Club later in the day by tho principal 
leaders. In consequence of the ink being frozen, cara 9 oa and 
brandy were substituted.” 

It will be seen from the halting sketch here drawn, that with 
all our growling discontent at being left in the dark as to the 
future, wo manage to smooth away the rough edges of our life 
which so much gull us, and that our petulance never grows into 
sulkiness. That wo have to fall back upon rough horse-play 
occDsionally is not surprising : there is no softening influence to 
keep our spirits at an equable temperature. We are a colony of 
men — chiefly young men ; and Cabal society is so very select that ■ 
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we have not yet gained an entrance within its sacred limits. If 
we were to make ceremonial calls upon the zenanas, we should 
probably bo confronted by some buck- Afghan, with a knife in his 
hand and an oath in his mouth. Love and war do not go hand 
in hand now in Cabul, although they did forty years ago ; so we 
must sigh in vain fur a gUmpao of that beauty which the yashmaks 
hide so jealously when the Cabal ladies flit by us iii the narrow 
streets of the city. When a more than usually coquettish white- 
clad figure passes, wo turn hastily about; but what can be 
seen ? — 

** Nought but the rippliog Hneu wra^iug her uboni.'* 

And what is she like in the seclusion of the 'senana ? Ah, that 
lies apart from our life in Sherpur ; but perhaps I may bo able to 
partly answer the question. “How wo Live in Sherpur,” can 
only have as its companion picture — 

“How THEV Live in CAnri..” 

It is not an attractive life, that which wo have come upon in 
Cabul ; but it has its lights and shades and a certain robustness 
of its own, which is now more than ever apparent. The reaction 
after the excitement of the siege of Sherpur was terribly depressing 
for a time in the city, as every Mahomedan citizen felt that a 
heavy punishment might fall upon him, and in most cases justly. 
But these ignorant fanatics did not know that the Government of 
England is a limited monarchy tempered by Exeter Hall. Now 
they have fully realized that wo were in oamest in offering an 
amnesty to all who would return peacefully to their homes, and 
have renewed their trading with a vigour which shows their 
appreciation of our new rupees. As in every Oriental city, the 
life led by men and by women runs on very different lines : the 
concerns of the bazaar and the affairs of tho zenana are as distinct 
as day and night ; tho one is all energy and strife, the other dul- 
ncss and monotony. Woman has no place in the creed of Maho- 
med beyond the base one of continuing the Mussulman race .i,she 
is an inferior creature, to bo shut up and kept from mischief with- 
in the four walls of her master’s harem. If she loves her lord — 
or some port of him, as she generally shares his affection and 
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bodily presence with other wives or slaves — she dutifully brings 
forth a son to continue the race, and then her mission ends. She 
is a piece of furniture, a belonging of the zemim ; and if nature 
has not gifted her with a love of intrigue, she must be content to 
vegetate in seclusion until, in the ripeness of years, she drops out 
of life. She knows she has nothing to expect beyond tho grave ; 
docs not her creed teach her that her lord will lie in the lap of 
houris, steeped in otcnial sensual bliss ? Perhaps in her wildest 
flights of imagination, she may gain hope from some such mad 
idea as that she and her fc^o^vs will be blended into one great 
mass, from which will spring millions of hoiin's to people the 
heavens, and wait with open arms fur the souls of tho faithful. 
May not she, in houri form, fall to the lot of the man she loved 
on earth, who despised her as something too trivial fur much 
consideration ? Such a belief may comfort her ; lot us hope it 
does. 

But woman in Cabul has fewer restrictions placed upon her 
than in other Oriental cities, and tho scmi-lrcodom she enjoys has 
been the theme upon which travellers in old days delighted to 
enlarge. Cabul is declared by them to be the city of intrigue. 
This belief arose from the practice of women, closely veiled from 
head to foot, being allowed to pass unmolested along tho public 
streets, unattended and with no restrictions upon their move- 
ments. One enthusiastic writer, speaking no doubt from experi- 
ence, asserts that the mind of an Englishmau cannot imagine the 
extent to which iuti-igues are carried on in this forward city. 
"Wife, daughter, or mother, could, according to hie account, pass 
from the zenaiia into tho narrow thoroughfares about, and with 
perfect couiidunce visit any lover upon whom her eyes had fallen. 
Every figure loses its identity in the folds of the white drapery 
which completely envelopes a woman from head to heel, and the 
yashmak covering the face blots out the features more thoroughly 
than a mask. Undoubtedly this freedom of action docs exist, in 
appearance at least, still : white-robed figures flit about the 
ba^^s and tho by-streets, and no one pays regard thereto ; but 
they are women of low degree, rvith no charms to guard, and 
probably with but little thought of pleasure in their minds. If 
finest linen, a gold embroidered boot, a coquettish mincing step. 
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attract the attention of a Kafir, the latter will invariably find that 
the lady is attended by some dnenna, or more probably by two or 
three male domestics, who clear a way for their mistress through 
the motley crowd. The Afghans are said to be peculiarly jealous 
of their women ; witness the proclamation issued to our soldiers 
before Kusbi was left ! — and though love laughs at locksmiths, it 
seems incredible that any sirdar or well-to-do citizen should allow 
the inmates of his zfAiaiia liberty to wander about at will, with 
no eye to watch their movements. \Vc are rather at a disadvan- 
tage in Cabul ; for a Kafir to explore the penetralia of the gloomy 
high-walled houses is next to impossible. We have a Club, it is 
true, but it is not on the deliciously free principles of the Orleans ; 
and if wo were to institute five-o’clock tea, and send out cards of 
invitation to Madame Shere Ali and kladamo Yakub Khan, and 
harem, or any other ladies of distinction in Cabul, there would bo 
no chance of the invitation bt'ing accepted. The Indies might 
rise to the occasion, but their grim guuidiuns would baulk their 
intentions with a vengeance. To make calls of ceremony would 
be equally impossible, for there are no grass- widows in Cabul with 
whom to enjoy a cosy tete-a-tite. If, by some lucky combination 
of the stars, a Kafir were fortunate enough to gain the sacred 
ground of the zenana, its simple-minded inmate would probably 
lisp out in fluid, but passionless, Persian : 

** I do not Beck u lover, Uioa Cbristmo Enigkt bo gay ; 

Because an article like that bas never come my way. ’* 

In fact, a stranger in the harem would be a very indefinite article 
Indeed in Cabul, for it is not every one who can hope for the good 
fortune of a McGahan, who, in the Khanate of Khiva, wandered 
into a zenana, and was treated with hospitality and caresses by 
its inmates. 

But it may Ito as well to Iw more definite in dealing with tho 
life of women in Cabul ; and I will endeavour to describe, in all 
fairness, what I have personally seen. To take tho commonest 
figures seen in the bazaar ; It is not unusual for women to do 
their “ shopping ” in public, though they lack the confideftio of 
Western ladies, who parade their mcn-kind on such important 
ocfosions 
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A Gabul lady stops before a stall in the bazaar, puts out a 
small fair hand, richly ringed, and touches any article she needs : 
generally a piece of Bokhara silk or English linen. The shop- 
keeper, sitting cross-legged among his goods, names his price ; 
the customer quietly pulls the shk, say, towards her, bows her 
head, and, raising her yashmak an inch, looks critically upon the 
article. The seller stares over her head at the busy life about 
him, says not a word till the examination is at an end, and finally, 
after a little bartering, sells the silk, or throws it bock into its 
place. In either case he cannot have any idea of the identity of 
the customer, though from her jewellery he may make a shrewd 
guess as to the length of ^er purse. Not every woman’s fingers 
are circled by rings, or her yashinal secured with loops of gold. 
And so the lady passes on, pausing, perhaps, at other stalls, but 
never for long. To loiter before the goods whirh may charm her 
eye seems no part of her business, even when a more than usually 
brilliant display of silk or embroidered shoes attracts her. Her 
walk is hurried, her time, perhaps, is precious, and she glides 
among the crowd quietly, and as if shunning attention, though no 
one, unless ho bo a Kafir, pays tlio least regard to her presence. 
Finally, she turns oil' into some side-street, and disappears in a 
narrow gateway leading, one supposes, to her home. The majority 
of such women shrink from any chance contact with a Kafir of any 
kind ; though such little bits of comedy have been acted as one of 
our gallants peering into doors and gateways only to find an un- 
veiled face turned towards him, and that face generally very plain 
and unprepossessing. Such dames arc of an uncertain age, and 
are not coy in thus rewarding attention or admiration, though 
such reward never goes beyond unveiling for an instant. 

I had occasion quite lately to visit the house of a-merchant in 
Cabal, a Mussulman of some little standing, and by a lucky 
accident got a glim})se of the home life of such a woman as 1 
have described shopping in the bazaar. My companion and guide 
— who or what he was matters not — led me through tortuous 
streets, so filthy, that to tread them was alone a trial, until at a 
nail-fitudded door he stopped and knocked twice or thrice with the 
large iron “ knocker ” on its centre. All was stiU and silent in- 
side for a moment, and then a picturesque-lookini; ruffian, no doubt 
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the Afghan serving man of the period, suddenly withdrew a bolt 
inside, after examining us through the wicket. We stumbled 
along a passage dark enough to make the few holes about more 
treacherous than holes ever were before, and then suddenly came a 
stream of light and we were in an open courtyard. It was com- 
monplace enough ; there were no “ murmuring fountains, orange 
trees, or shady nooks,” such as Eastern travellers love to dueU 
upon ; simply a brown square plot of ground with rooms, two 
storeys high, surrounding it on all sides. On the left, facing 
the south, were the quarters of the owner ; his reception-room and 
zenana, side by side; with a narrow doornny, screened by a pur- 
dah (in Western phrase, a portiire), leading from one to the 
other. The rooms wore open to the air on the courtyard side, 
elaborately-carved w'oodwork in the shape of sliding panels being 
the only screen from the sun. The interior was comfortable 
enough : the floors were covered with car]>ets, over which was laid 
clean white linen ; the walls were cither of carved wood or plaster, 
painted in gay colours. The interior of the zenana I could not 
BOO while iu the reception-room, but from it presently appeared a 
bedizened youngster, who made friends at once. The sound of 
whispers behind the purdah came clearly enough into the room ; 
and I would not be sure that wc were not being examined by 
feminine eyes, while our host courteously served tea in beautiful 
little bowls that would have delighted a china-maniac. In an 
inner room, divided from the reception-room by light wooden pil- 
lars, were carved recesses, in which was a wealth of china : tea- 
pots from Russia, bowls from Koshgar and China, and others of a 
nondescript kind, covered with richly-coloured designs in yellow, 
green, and chocolate, the three colours most in favour among 
Gabnlis. 

Our visit was a short one, hut as the master of the house led 
the way to the door, I lingered behind, and was rewarded by a 
glimpse into the zenana. It differed but little in appearance from 
the other room ; the carpets were guiltless of any linen-cover, the 
walls were more brilliantly painted, cushions and pillows were 
scattered about, and the three inmates were on tiptoe of expecta- 
tion as we passed. Two faces I saw ; one old and wrinkled, the 
other young and pleasing. “An old wife and a youn"er rival” 
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was the conclnsion I srriTed at, and theii dress bore ont this idea. 
The elder wore nothing but pure white ; the younger was gorgeous 
in green and crimson silk. Just a glance, and it was over : the 
child I have mentioned was being caressed by the third wife, whose 
back was towards her companions, and another child was lying 
asleep among the pillows. But for the presence of the children, 
it would have seemed dulnoss personified, as signs of occupation or 
amusement there were none. So much for the bit of quiet home 
life in Cabul : bow monotonous it must be, none can tell, except, 
perhaps, those who have to endure it ! 

, The dress of the Afghan women, especially those whose hus- 
bands have rank or wealth, is extremely picturesque. A short, 
tightly-fitting bodice of green, blue, or crimson silk, confines 
the bust, but buttons so closely up to the throat, that one can only 
guess at the proportions of shoulders and bosom. Tho bodice is 
generally embroidered with gold, and then becomes so stiff and 
unyielding, that it is virtually a corset. In this cold weather tho 
short arms of this »ari are continued down to tho wrist, and the 
vest itself is padded with wool for tho sake of warmth. Trousers 
a la Tare, baggy and flowing as Fatima’s, and tightly fastened at 
tho ankles with gold or silver bands, a broad silk kiimmerlmnd of 
almost endless length about the waist, with the ends so disposed 
that they become skirts •, dainty white socks and a tiny slipper or 
shoo, gold-embroidered — such is tho indoor dross of a Cabuli lady ; 
while covering and hiding all save feet and ankles is the volu- 
minous white garment drawn over the head and face, and falling 
to the heels. Those veiled beauties wear jewellery alike about the 
forehead, hands, wrists, arms, anklos, and ears ; while handsome 
gold loops secure the yashmak at tho back of the head ; tho hair 
being drawn from tho forehead and tied tightly into a knot, 
Grecian fashion. Tho length of a silk hummerbiiad, which en- 
circles a lady’s waist, is sometimes astonishing : one 1 saw must 
have been 12 yards long by 18 inches broad, and the end was even 
then not forthcoming. The slippers and shoes are of Cabuli 
make, and are very pretty. On a pale green ground beautiful 
patteons are worked with gold and silver thread and particoloured 
silk, until the effect is more like that of a fairy slipper than one for 
daily use. When a stout leathern sole is put on with hi<rh heels 
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rudely bound with iron, the work of art is complete. The stalls 
in which these slippers and shoes are made arc the gayest in the 
whole bazaar. A Cabnli lady’s foot is small, almost to deformity, 
and the baggy trousers by contrast make them appear exceedingly 
petite. 

From the few faces seen, being chiefly those of old or passee 
women, it is difficult to judge of the famed beauty which the Gabulis 
are said to boast. The children are certainly, as a whole, the 
prettiest I have ever seen. Their complexions are red and white, 
with a tinge of olive pervading the skin, eyes black and lustrous, 
well-shaped features, teeth to make a ^Western beauty envious, 
and bright, intelligent looks that sadly belie the race to which 
they belong. Their mothers must be beautiful, for their fathers 
are generally villanous-looking : the men losing all the pleasing 
traits which they possessed as boys. The lady I have described 
as seen in the zenana for a moment was certainly handsome, and 
was far lighter in complexion than a Spaniard ; her eyes were 
really worthy of the praises sung by Hafiz, but the sensuous lips 
wore a little too full and pouting. It was just such a face as one 
imagines in a harem, and would be in keeping with the langourons 
life of a voluptuary, to whom sensuality is a guiding star. Such 
faces always lack character, and would soon prove insipid in the 
eyes of the West. The Cabuli lady, when journeying, is either 
carried in an elaborate wicker-work cage covered with the in- 
evitable flowing linen, or rides. Amazon-fashion, on a pony behind 
her lord. At times she is coquettish enough to throw warm 
glances at Kafirs behind her husband’s back, and is no doubt 
delighted at the admiration bestowed upon her daintily- slippered 
feet. 

What the mission in life is of such women, in such a country 
as this, may be summed up in a few words. She must play the 
part of a mother, rather than a wife, for her sympathies go all 
with the children left to be brought up in the zenana, and not 
with their father, whose course lies in different lines in the busy 
scheming world outside. That some women of strong character 
occasionally share their husband’s ambition, and aid hjm by 
advice and suggestions, is quite true. The mother and wife of 
Yakub Khan are both women of exceptional ability, influencing 
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and guiding men, and well versed in state intrigues. But the 
exceptions are few, and only prove the general rule obtaining in 
all Mahomedan countries, that woman is a cypher outside the 
four walls of the zenarui. 

The life of her master is a most difficult subject. To fathom 
the motives of an Afghan, or to explain his actions, would be a task 
for a Machiavelli, and I must deal with it in such manner as I can. 
It has always been held that the distinguishing features of a 
Gabuli are turbulence and treachery, and lato events have only 
confirmed men in this belief. The arrangement of the city into 
quarters, each securely shut off from its neighbours by strong walls 
and fortified gateways, the part played by the Bala Hissar as a 
citadel dominating the town below, and affording a refuge for the 
sovereign during bloody hneutex, proved to travellers in past days 
that the life of the populace was far from a peaceful one. Even 
now, though the old subdivisions of tho city exist but in name, 
— except the KizUbash quarter, which has still tho moans of out- 
ing itself ofl" from outside by strong gateways, — it is apparent 
that tho Amirs never trusted their lives and property to tho 
tender morcics of their citizen-subjects. When our army arrived 
at Cabal, the Bala Hissar was still a fortress capable of resisting 
successfully any attack made without artillery, and within its walls 
were the palace of the Amir, his harem, and his arsenal. Our 
Envoy, too, was lodged in the fortress, as the fanaticism of tho 
Gabulis might have prompted an attack upon the Bcsidcncy, if it 
had been in the heart of tho city, with its bazaars .re-echoing to 
the prayers of tho moollahs and tho cries of fakirs. That safety 
was not found even in tho Bala Hissar, was due rather to the 
weakness of Yakub Khan and his contemptuous treatment of 
an exasperated soldiery than to any independent action of tho 
populace. It is true that the city rabble joined in the attack upon 
the Embassy, but that was only when ’military discipline was at an 
end, and the men who should have guarded tho lives of the 
Amir’s guests were in the full cry of mutiny. Again, the build- 
ing of Sherpur, with its range of barracks and new fortress upon 
Bemf^u (planned, but never executed) was due to Shore AJi’s 
dread of Gabul and its armed mob. With the Bala Hissar on 
one side and Sherpur on the other, he was sanmiino enouirh to 
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hope for peace and quietness in his capital ; and these he would 
no doubt have secured if he had not foolishly quarrelled with the 
Indian Gtoyemment, whose subsidy gaye him the wherewithal to 
raise and equip a large army and rear the walls of his new 
fortress. 

Every Afghan is a soldier, and the Cabnlis aro no exception to 
the rule. Their stalls aro to them what homesteads are to the 
mountain tribes and peasants ; and when extortion or taxation 
grows in their opinion excessive, they are ready to turn out 
armed to the teeth, and by open menace to intimidate their rulers, 
A tyrant alone can hope to keep them, in due subjection ; and, 
as a rule, Cabul has been under the influence of tyranny for 
many centuries. As a natural result, when turbulence occasionally 
subsides, treachery flourishes ; and the history of the city is full of 
instances of treacherous plots, and successful if bloody intrigues. 
Coming as we have done in the guiso of an avenging army, we 
have greatly modified the normal appearance of things in tho 
city, our proclamation forbidding the canyiug of arms having 
destroyed the picturesque ruffianism which used to stalk through 
tho bazaars armed with gun, shield, and knife, and ready for all 
emergencies. Not a weapon now is seen except in an armourer’s 
shop, or on tho person of some armed retainer of a sirdar who 
has thrown in hie lot with the British. It is a change for the 
better in our eyes ; but when the people see our soldiers passing 
along with Martini or Snider slung over tho shoulder, they must 
long to rufllo it again, and bring out from their hiding-places their 
own rifles and matchlocks. But it is not to bo yet ; though, when 
we again leave this “ God -governed country” to its own devices, 
the good people of Cabul will once more bo able to resume their 
old habits. 

The influential citizens of Cabul aro broadly divisible into two 
representative classes — the Sirdar and tho trader ; and in taking 
one from each of these sections, I shall be able fairly to sketch 
the general life led by the more orderly of tho Cabulis. There 
are, of course, a mass of men ; artisans, stroet-hawkers, retainers, 
and hangers-on generally, who furnish the rabble which has 
often made mob-law supreme within the walls ; but these may be 
left to themselves for a little. The Sirdar has always been 
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a prominent figure in Afgivan history ; he is to all intents a feudal 
chief, and answers very i^oh to the Baron who, in the Dark Ages, 
had BO much to say in ^e government of Western countries. He 
is generally of royal Mood, a cousin (some twenty times removed) 
of the Amir; but this relationship with the sovereign is not 
advantageous if th^ Sirdar is at all ambitions of power. There 
are so many revolutions of the wheel in the Barakzai dynasty, 
that the assumption of dignity by a subordinate is always jealously 
watched by the Amir, and promptly nipped in the bud just when 
it bids fair to become dangerous. Ties of kin are but little 
regarded in a country wh^re continually father is arrayed against 
son, brother against brother ; and whore human life is held so 
cheaply that scarcely a man reaches middle age without having 
blood upon his hands. The Sirdar has either to muzzle his 
ambition and wait patiently for a chance of suddenly acquiring 
power ; or to accept a colourless life of ease, with nothing to 
trouble his mind except the caprices of a favourite slave-girl, or 
the loss of a valuable horse. It is not surprising, then, that in 
Cabul there are Sirdars perfect in dissimulation and adopts in 
intrigue ; and others mere slaves of their sensuality, to whom the 
world means merely piUaus and pillows, cakes and concubines. 
Such men arc those loved by Cassar : 

mea that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men, and 6Bch aa sleep o’ nijhtb." 

And the easy-going Sirdar answers so fully to tliis description, 
that it would seem as if the cares of life sat very lightly upon 
him. Such men arc too characterless to repay observation ; and 
though we see many of them hero, wo pass them by contempt- 
uously, except when a mountain of flesh more than usually for- 
midable looms upon us in cantonments. They are not men given 
to fighting or political intrigue ; and such as wo have now among 
us are anxious only as to their allowances which the “Great 
British Government ” guarantees to them while they are faithful 
to its interests. If they are time-servers, it is simply because 
they have no idea beyond the present one of comfort and quiet- 
ness ; if we were defeated they would probably make their obei- 
sance to the new rulers, and would settle down calmly to their daily 
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enjoyment of the fat of the land in their well-stocked harems. 
There were such men among our own hard-headed !Baron<; ages 
ago, who watched their more ambitious compeers make and ruin 
dynasties, and lived placidly through all the turmoil without even 
being partisans. 

But the other type of Sirdar is a very difibrent person : ho 
holds that to be powerful is the salt of life, and his aim from youth 
to old age is to sock power in all its forms. He is generally rich, 
and a lover of show ; valuing money for the advantage to which 
it can bo turned in many ways, and estimating pomp at its roal 
worth — to impress the ignorant and humiliate tho inforior. His 
life as now mado up is not to outward seeming one of much 
importance, but not one of us can hope to penetrate beneath its 
surface, and examine the many schemes which pass through his 
mind. He lives in one of the large, high- walled houses which 
arc studded about the city, though ho has a “ villa ” or two in 
pleasant Koh-Damau, or one of tho near valleys. If one visits 
him, the courtesy with which he receives a guest is that of a 
polished gentleman, flavoured, perhaps too highly, with the 
Eastern affectation of humility. His house is reached through 
byuays and along covered -in streets, so dark and noisome that ono 
expects to meet a ghazi at every turn. But all is quiet, and 
finally a bit of blue sky is seen overhead, a nan'ow doorway is 
passed through, and the square courtyard of the house gained. 
A few horses, saddled and bridled, are standing in a sunny 
corner ; a dozen picturesque-looking rufliaus are lounging about ; 
the great man is at home. We find him in a long room squatting 
on an ottoman with a dozen friends and associates about him, to 
whom he has doubtless been expounding some now and brilliant 
idea that has occurred to him. He is politely anxious about his 
visitor’s health, thanking God that it is well with him, and 
inquires if “ the General ” also is well. His conversation is 
guarded, but he makes up for his reticence by his hospitality : it 
would bo derogatory to his dignity if the rite were not duly 
honoured; and in a few minutes trays bearing little cups of 
sweetened tea, sweetmeats, nuts and grapes, are being l^auded 
round by two or three of the loungers we passed in the courtyard. 
This tea is s mystery to me ; it is always ready ; it is always tfood ; 
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and one can sip cup after cup with an enjoyment that positively 
increases with indulgence. The Sirdar’s friends are mostly 
notable men : that grey-bearded old gentleman on his right is a 
tribal chief of some importance, who has come from his distant 
village to see how things move in Cabul after the late jehad ; that 
dark-visaged man is a Eokhara trader, whoso mind holds news of 
the White Czar and of tho changing fates of the Central Asian 
Khanates ; while his counterpart is another trader returned from 
Hindustan, where he has, perhaps, seen and learnt much that 
may shape the Sirdar’s views in future. Behind the Sirdar is a 
richly-embroidered purdah veiling the entrance to the zenam, 
wherein the quiet life of tfie women slowly moves. Our conversa- 
tion is short and purely ornamental, and we take our leave, plea- 
santly impressed with tho courtesy shown, but pondering over the 
depth of Afghan duplicity which is so cunningly hidden. The 
Sirdar passes his morning among his friends, and in the afternoon 
he will probably visit General Roberts or Major Hastings, tho 
Chief Political Officer, to learn much, but to impart little. How 
far he can be trusted no one knows, not cscepting even him- 
self. If by serving us ho can make his position secure, he will 
“ sell ” his nearest friends ; if he thinks his interests are safe with 
men opposing us, ho will thwart our projects with all tho skill he 
poBsesBCB. His life now is not so restless as in old days, as our 
army has broken up all settled government, and the prospect is so 
hazy, that to dabble too openly in dangerous schemes might laud 
him in distant Calcutta, to bear Daoud Shah company. Our 
Sirdar has lakhs of money hidden away in his house or buried in 
some secret spot ; but ho is cunning enough to swear that he lost 
greatly when Mahomed Jan held Cabul, and asks the British 
Government to recoup him, as he has always been faithful to its 
interests. The new influences at work upon his life arc not so 
welcome to him, as they are novel and not to be easily understood ; 
and he would far prefer the old order of things, when he could 
pit himself against some rival and gain his ends by crooked ways, 
that he knows we should not countenance. If his chances just 
now of being shot or stabbed arc not so great as formerly, he does 
not, with his fatalistic ideas, appreciate the change ; and at times 
he grows sullen, and is discontented with our tcm])oraty rule. 
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The trader ia a very different personage : ho has seen men and 
cities, and his chief aim is to amass wealth, which he believes to 
be the keystone of happiness. His vocation now in Cabul is to 
make fabulous profits out of the British army of occupation which 
has invaded the sanctity of the city, and cowed its fanatical popu- 
lace. In his heart of hearts the trader hates us sincerely ; but 
he will endure curses from the Commissariat, or hard words from 
under-strappors, for the sake of the few lakhs of rupees he hopes 
to pocket. Ho will take contracts for anything, from sheep to 
charpoys, and will fleece everyone dealing with him with such 
calm self-assurance, that one is inclined io adopt, once for all, 
the theory that the Afghans aro, indeed, the lost tribes of Israel, 
lie is a power in the city, for he has money always at his com- 
mand ; and though ho may have suffered grievously from extor- 
tion, he is shrewd enough to know that complaints are useless. 
He will visit our friend the Sirdar, and will gain his countenance 
and help in some nefarious transaction, perhaps such as “ bearing ” 
the money market, cutting off our sheep supply, or raising tho 
prices of articles suddenly in demand. He may play the part of 
political spj in return for tho Sirdar’s help or become a principal 
in some scheme that requires delicaie working. Tho trader has 
his house, which also servos as a store-house for his goods, in 
some filthy comer of Cabul ; and some near relative acts as 
partner, and does tho dirty work of retailing his goods from a 
narrow stall in the bazaar. Should a big transaction be coming 
off, with some merchant from the Khanates, in silks, furs, or 
precious stones, tho tiador has the universal tea-drinking, to 
which ho invites tho stranger, and he spends days in ceaseless 
chafering until the prices are duly fixed and tho bargain con- 
cluded. In tho bazaar itself but little trade on a large scale is 
carried on, the travelling merchants storing their goods in one or 
other of the large »erms, while they let it be known from stall to 
stall that they have merchandise on sale. Tho trader is naturally 
of a peaceable disposition, and as his house is usually stored with 
rich goods, and his hoards of money are buried beneath tho 
ground in his courtyard, he dreads an outbreak by tho populace, 
who may levy contributions upon his effects. But he has within 
him the Afghan instinct of sturdy resistance to all assailants. 
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With his iron-studded door closed against intruders, with ball a 
dozen servants armed a la Gahvl with gun, pistol, and knife, he is 
no mean antagonist to deal with. He would scarcely join in a 
tumult except when his fanaticism overcame his better judgment, 
for there are too many risks to be run when once a populace like 
that of Cabnl has broken free from all control. The trader in this 
respect is considerably removed from the mere stall-kooper, who is 
always ripe for riot, and is never better pleased than when turning 
out fully armed. We have seen a great deal, since our occupation, 
of the trader, and he does not improve upon acquaintance. He 
is cringing and subservient when a tight hand is kept upon him, 
but beneath his plausibility is a fund of canning, which carries 
him triumphantly through all his knavery. Like the Sirdar, he 
is an instrument we are forced to use in this unprofitable country ; 
but which is to be thrown away without compunction when done 
with. 


CHAPTEE XXIII. 

The Afghan Army — ^The Aroir 8here Alia Efforts to nise Disciplinotl Troops — The 
Foanding of Guns — Surferez’e Failaro — A Caluli Gansroitb sent to Fesbawnr 
Arsenal — A Foundry cstahlished in Cabul — Tho Manufoeturo of Bifled Guns and 
Small Arms^Gabnli Gunpowder and Cartridges — ^Fercussion Caps — Army Clothing 
Pepartfflcot'^Tfae Number of Guns and Small Arms m Afg’iani«>tan — Cost of Shore 
All’s Army — Weakness of the Organization — Regulars rervus Tnbesmen — Their 
Behaviour in various Actions — The Failure of the Kegular Arfny — Suggestion for 
the Creation of a 31ilitia — The Ghazi Klemeut among Irregulars — How a Ghori u 
Made^His Mode of Fighting. 

Sbebfub, 28t?i January, 1880. 

Abohabistan is a nation of soldiers, every adult' being (apart 
from any military training he may receive) a ready swordsman 
and a fair shot. In our old wars wo found but little organization 
existing among tho followers of the Post and Lis son, Mahomed 
Akhbar, and tho discipline of our troops told in the long run 
against the masses they had to face. Afghanistan then produced, 
as a writer has said, nothing but stones and men : tho stones made 
good Bungars, which thousands of men were always ready to de- 
fend. Bat after Sherc Ali had assumed the Amirship, a chano'e 
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came OTer the “-war department ” of the country; that shrewd 
Bovereigii had his eyes opened to the necessity of IniMiig some- 
thing more than an nnlimited snpply of men to fight his lialtles, 
and after his visit to India, in IHtSQ, he began to cast about for 
means nbereby be could arm and equip bis troops in civilized 
fashion. Fortunately for his project, be was on the best of terms 
at that time with the Indian Government, and among the valuable 
presents he carried back with him to Cabul wore a siege-train 
(consisting of four IS-ponnders and two B-inch howitzeis), a 
mountain battery of six guns, 5,000 Snider rifles, l.'i.OOO Mnllelds, 
and no less than 1,000,000 rounds of b.'^ll nnnuunitiou. This was 
the groundwork upon which be hoped to IniilJ up a well-equipped 
army, with artillery auflicieut to maki‘ himself fiiirtd by all his 
neighbours, and respected both by the Muglish and Ilussian 
Governments, upon bis relations with which might ultimately 
depend the safety of Iris kingdom. To a man of less energy than 
Shere Ali, the project be took in hand would bate set rued so full 
of diilleultios, that it might have been iv.imu ably abiindoned after 
a fair trial; but the then Amir was a man of stubborn self-aill; 
aird his mind onee made up, iiotliiiig could turn him from Ids 
object. The story of his successful struggle to create an army of 
all arms on the Europenir pattern enii !«• best told by reference to 
a report drawn up on information su]q>lied by various sirdars and. 
artisans, since our occu))a1ion of (.'ubul. Lieutenant Neville 
Chamberlain, Extra Assistant Political Oflieer, is tbe compiler of 
tills valuable report, which gives in detail an iieeoiiiit of t-hero 
All’s steady progress in the armament of his kingdom, unlil ho 
made the fatal mistake of quarrelling with Ihi' Ihitish. One 
cannot fail to bo struck with astonishment at the rapidity with 
w'hioh guns were made, rifles imitati-d, and cartridges turned out 
by the 100,000 iu a country which boasts of hut few resources. 

Shero Ali could easily enough make regiments of infantry and 
cavalry, dress them after the fashion of the men he had seen 
paraded iu India, and drill them in a few simple movements. If 
he were guilty of the solecism of making Highlanders mount on 
horseback, there was no great blunder committed ; they wci-e his 
mounted rifles, and were not likely to come to grief, as every 
Afghan is more or less a horseman, lint in the question of 
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artillery, the Amir had to face a problem which most have coat 
him much anxious thought. The old brass cannon which had 
been used for many years as wall-piecos in the different fortresses 
of Afghanistan, sank into insignificance when compared with the 
guns Lord Mayo had given him. The latter wore few in number, 
and it was all-important they should be multiplied, so that if 
three or four armies took the field, each should have its due com- 
plement of guns. There were skilled artisans in Cabul who had 
made brass gnns ; and one of these, named Surforaz, was given 
funds by Shore Ali and peremptorily ordered to turn out guns on 
the pattern of the aioge-toain and mountain battery which had 
lately arrived from India. The unlucky man tried his host ; but, 
at the end of a few months, his work was pronounced a failure ; 
and as he had spent Bs. 12,000 in his experiments, ho was sum- 
marily thrown into prison, and all his property confiscated. This 
was his reward for obeying the orders of a tyrant. But Sherc Ali 
was not to be foiled, and rightly attributing the failure to want of 
technical knowledge, he sent the uncle of Kurferaz, Dost Mahomed, 
a skilled guusmith, to Peshawar, to be instructed in the mysteries 
of rifled guns. Dost Mahomed may be allowed to tell bis own 
story, as it is full of interest. Ho bays : — 

“ I am a Cabuli by birth and a gunsmith. My father was a 
gunsmith before mo. After Shere Ali’s return from India, I was 
sent to Poshawur with a letter to Colonel Pollock, the Com- 
missioner there, in which he was asked to allow me to visit the 
Arsenal, and see how the rifled guns were made. I remained in 
Peshawur for three months, until the permission of Crovemment 
arrived. I then visited the Arsenal daily, and saw exactly how 
everything was done ; and on my departure I was given models of 
guns in wood, with complete drawings of the details. I returned 
to Cabal, niid with these models and some complete models of 
rifled breech-loading Armstrongs, whicli had been given to the 
Amir during his visit to India, I began work. I had three 
principal assistants : my nephew, Kurferaz (who had then been 
liberated), Mahomed Ali, and a man named Bashed. Any number 
of workmen were at my disposal, as I Lad only to state the number 
I required, and they were impresBed from among the city smiths. 
Before commencing a gun, a sum of money was oiven to me. 
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which I was not to exceed. The following were the ^licea in 
Cahuli rupees : — 




H'*. 

Field gun 

... 

l.BOO 

Royal Horse Artillery gan 


1,000 

Moantaia gun 

. . 

.300 

„ ,f (laminated steel) 



600 


“ I never either lost or gained much by my contract. The 
iron for the guns came principally from India — some through 
Shikarpur, some from Peshawur. A amoll quantity was procured 
from Bajour and Zurmut. The core of* the gun was first welded 
by hand on an iron bar, the required lenp^h and diameter. Long 
strips of iron having been placed all round the core, they were 
well hammered together, and bands of iron placed o\er all to 
keep everything in its place. The gun was then bored out by the 
mauhiuery at the water-mills of Dch-i- Afghan. The machinery 
for these mills was set up by a Hindustani, named Muah Khan. 
He learned his trade from a negro, named Belal, who was taught 
by one Ibrahim, a native of Ispahan, who came years ago from 
Persia to the service of Sultan Jan, late Governor of Herat. 
I’he gun was then rifled by hand, the breech-block and details 
completed, polished by machinery, and lianded over to the Arsenal. 
The strength of the guns was never proved by heavy charges being 
fired out of them, and they were at once taken into use. Out of 
all the guns I have made only one has burst. I could turn out 
four or five guns a mouth if necessary, hlv pay was Rs. 70 a 
month, and I occasionally received presents.” 

This w’as not a bad example of what perseverance can accom- 
plish, for the guns manufactured arc said by our gunners to bo 
very well made, lacking only finish. The Armstrong breech- 
loaders would be creditable to an English founder, and we are 
now testing many of them to see if they cannot be used for the 
defences of Sherpur. A great number of small brass guns for 
mountain batteries were also made. The old ordnance was 
broken up, and new guns were cast in the Bala Hissar jVr-VMial, 
the boring and polishing being done at the Deb-i-Afghan water- 
mills. The alloy in those brass guns contains a larger per- 
centage of copper than we generally use. The water-mills to 

y o 
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which reference hab been made can still be scon — a huge wheel 
with a long wooden shaft in which the boring-tool was fixed. 
With such simide moanH it seems almost impossible that heavy 
guns could he bored, hut still the work was done, slowly it is 
true, but effectually. 

The manufacture of small-arms was not such a success. 
Kootub-ud-din, a Cabul gunsmith, was placed in charge of the 
Bala llissar Arsenal, and workmen under his direction made 
2,000 Sniders and 8,000 Knfields. The Afghans placed but little 
faith in their imitation of our rifles; they found that the breech- 
action of the Snider woulvl not act, the extractor often failing to 
throw out the cartridge-case after tiring, while the grooving of 
the Enficlds was so imperfect, that the barrel quickly got “ loaded,” 
i.e., the grooves were tilled with lead stripped from the bullet 
as it was driven out by the charge. It is worth remarking 
that in the Amir’s palace were found se\eral rifles of different 
patterns (the French Chassepot among them), and each had its 
Cuhuli imitation. No doubt various experiments were made 
before the Haider was finally adopted. 

There was never any lack of gunpowder in Ciibul, as the Amir 
employed six contractors to turn out the quantities he needed. 
Each mill could make two maunds a day, end the total daily out-turn 
on an omorgency would be nearly 1,000 ll)s. 'I liese contractors were 
also ready to start other smaller mills daring war-time, so that 
doubtless a ton of powder could have been supplied every day as long 
as funds were forthcoming. The composition of the powder was 
seventy-five parts of saltpetre, ten of sulphur, and fifteen of charcoal. 
Bamian supplied the sulphur, with occasional small quantities from 
Hasura and the Derajat. Saltpetre aboiindsuear t'alml, andcxcellent 
charcoal is made from the thousands of small willow-trees which line 
every watercourse in Chardeh and the near valleys. The coarse- 
grain powder for muzzle-loading guns was paid for at the rate of Rs. 2 
per 11)., while that used for breech-loading field-guns and for rifles 
was Rs. 3 per lb. The powder, ns a rule, is far infeiior to that of 
European make, as the Afghans do not understand the final process 
of glazing, which adds so much to the strength of the composition. 
Shot and shell were strictly copied from the patterns brought 
from India, but time-fuses were not understood. A burstinir 
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charge — the secret of which was held by a Hcrati — was used, aud 
not until just before the war of 1679 were fuses made in the 
Bala Hissar. They are not a success, the delicate nature of the 
fuse not being properly appreciated. In tho matter of small-arm 
cartridges, tho Afghan smiths deserve much credit. Sixty of them 
were constantly engaged in tho Bala Hissar Arsenal making up 
cartridges, and their Snider ammnuition is excellent. The cases 
are made by hand, and are technically known as “ solid cold-drawn 
braes.” The bases arc very strong, and the cases can bo refilled 
many times. In a country where there is no machinery for 
turning out millions of cartridges in, a few days, this is a groat 
advantage. Two clever Cabnlis, Safi .Vijdul Iiatif and Safi Abdul 
Hak, invented a machine for making j)ercnssiou caps, equal to 
turning out 5,(100 a day. Tho detonating composition is fairly 
good, but spoils if the caps arc kept for two or three years. Con- 
sidering there were millions of ca2>s still in tho unopened boxes 
sent from Dum-llum .Arsenal to Shore .\li. imtive-mado caps wore 
not much needed. (Inn carriages and limbers were made on the 
English pattern, the guns captured in tho disastrous business of 
1841-1"2 serving as models in addition to the siege-train given by 
Lord Mayo. 

Among Shore .Mi’s other improvcinen Is in his “ "War Depart- 
ment ” was the establishment of a Clothing Department, which 
had for its object the eiinipiueut of his soldiers in proper uniforms. 
Tho tunics, trousers, kilts, gaiters, helmets, &c., are all neatly 
made; and ns each soldier received a new uniform every two years, 
the regular regiments ought to have been smart and well set-up. 
That they were not so was chiefly due to the laxity of discipline 
and the inconqietence of their ofiicers. Pouch-belts and bayonet 
frogs on the English pattern were served out, and tho cavalry 
were all furnished with now sw'ords, slightly curved like those used 
by our own sowars. The steel is generally very soft, but the blade 
is well-tempered, and takes an edge so keen, that even a slight 
blow leaves a deep gash. Khcro .Mi’s ambition, while thus per- 
fecting his armament, was to build a fortress of huge dimensions, 
and Sherpur was accordingly begun. Tho subsidy paid ye*ly by 
the Indian Government gave him money to lavish in this direc- 
tion, and the cantonments our troops arc now occupying were laid 
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out on a scale that even to European ideas seems enormous. The 
fortress was to have been in the shape of a huge square with 
walls 3,000 yards long ; and on the Bemaru Heights, in the 
middle, a strong citadel was to have risen — “ the New Bala Hissar.” 
At the foot of the southern slope, below the citadel, a splendid 
palace was mapped out, the strong foundations of which even 
now show how imposing the building would have been. Shore 
All’s quarrel with the British put an end to his ambitious schemes, 
and Sherpur remains to this day incomplete ; while away in the 
Hazara Darukht defile, thousands of logs are lying, ready squared, 
which the Oajis had got r.oady for the barracks which will now 
never bo built. * 

Lieutenant Chamberlain, in summarizing the result of his in- 
teresting inquiries into Afghan armaments, makes out the follow- 
ing tabular statement : — 


NmiBEB OP Guns pkevioub to Wak op 1878-79. 

EDgliBli Siege Tram (Elephant) 


Cabult ,, 

11 •» 

... .. .. 

10 

H If 

,, (Bullock) 



18 

Horsed Oans 

( Breechdoadcra, 

S9{ 

145 

1 Bmsb Guns, 

66) 



f Breoefa -loaders, 



Mountain duns 

j Mozzle-ioadors, 

48 [ 

150 


( Brass, 

96 ) 


\ariou8 small Guns of Foution 


50 



ToUl 

379 

Pcduct Gnns captured, 1879 80 


.. 256 

Gona remaining in Country ... 

... 

123 


These are believed to bo chiefly in Herat and Turkistan. 

The number of rifles entered in the Government books as having 
been issued to the troops are — 


English SniilorB 
,, Enfiekh 
,, Rifled Carbines 
Rninswick Rifles 
,, Tower muskets 
CaTsIry Pistols 


... 6,000 
... 16,000 
... 1,200 
... 1,400 
... 1,000 
... 1,046 
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Cabuli Sniders 

EnSelds 8,212 

ff Rifled Oarbinea ... . • ... ... .. 589 

Eandahari Enfields .. 453 

Herati Bofields ^ ... 516 

Various kinds for Cavalry (donble-barrelied, &c.)... 1,553 

Smooth-bores (probably many Tower Mask Dtfi) 1,418 

Flint Muskets ... ... ... 1,300 

Total . 49,87r» 


Of these 742 English Enfields, SCO English Sniders, and 5,427 
muskets, Cabuli Sniders and Enfields, flint muskets, &c., have 
been given up, leaving 43,146 small-aritis in the country. 

It is worth noticing that no information could he got as to 
whence the English rifled carbines, Brunswick rifles. Tower 
muskets, and cavalry pistols were obtained. The “ Brown Besses ” 
were, perhaps, part of those taken in 1H41-42. This estimate of 
arms, it should bo remembered, takes no account of the many 
thousands (>i jhczailx, native pistols, &c., in the hands of tho 
tribesmen. The totals are sufficiently great to prove that the lato 
Bhere .41i had placed Afghanistan on such a military footing, that 
he may well have believed ho could, with the mountain harriers 
between Cabal and India, defy any force the British could spore to 
send against him. He was grievously mistaken ; his weakness 
lying in the want of discipline among his troops, and the inca- 
pacity of their loaders. 

The cost of tho army which ho had raised and equipped was a 
serious item in his exchequer accounts, if be ever kept any. 
Lieutenant Chamberlain computes it at 19,21,195 Cabuli 
rupees, of which Es. 17,81,233 went for pay to the army, 
Es. 1,20,235 for Arsenal expenses (not including Herat and 
Turkistan), and Es. 19,727 for uniform. Considering that 
Major Hastings, Chief Political Officer here, has calculated the 
whole revenue of Afghanistan at only Es. 79,82,390, it will thus 
appear that nearly one-fourth of the revenue was lavished in 
military expenditure. The Amir ought reasonably to have expected 
his army to have made a better defence of his kingdom against 
invasion than the weak struggle at All Musjid and the Peiwar 
Eotal. After the present campaign, Afghanistan can never hope 
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to rise to the position it occupied under Shere Ali. The easy 
capture of Cabal and 214 guns iso blow that even a Dost Mahomed 
would find it hard to recover from. Having dealt with the armaments 
of Afghanistan, there remains the regular army to be considered. 
We used to hear a good deal, at first, of the regular army of 
Afghanistan, which Shere Ali had called into being and drilled 
according to his idea of European tactics. So many “ regiments ” 
with a proportionate number of guns were said to be encamped 
about Cabul, while others were hurrying in from outlying pro- 
vinces to swell the assembly. Now there had undoubtedly been a 
determined eflbrt on Shere All’s part to make every male in the 
population subject to the* conscription, and the carefully prepared 
lists we afterwards found proved that the enrolments had been on 
a large scale, hut there was one fault in the organization which 
told against all the .\mir’s efibrts, — and that was the want of com- 
petent oflBcers to train the thousands of men who were available 
for the army. Such officers os were equal to their work wore 
chiefly pensioners of the Indian native army ; but those could 
only teach the sownrs and infantry their drill, and could scarcely 
be expected to manoeuvre even a brigade in tiro field. An intelli- 
gent mnVih once said to a British officer : — “ We can never hope 
to fight you with success until wo are educated.” “ Well, why not 
have schools and colleges, such as the Sircar builds in India for 
the people ? ” The answer was one given with a half-contempt- 
uous indignation : — "Not that kind of education; I mean until 
our army is educated, and our officers can do their work as well as 
yours.” It was military education the petty chief was craving for, 
and ho was unquestionably right in his aspirations. Shere Ali 
might he able to distribute Enfield and Snider rifles among his 
sepoys, fit out batteries with every kind of shot apd shell, and 
teach his men such rudimentary discipline as would enable them 
to march in fairly good order ; but he could never get beyond this. 
Instead of sending his young nobles to Europe to learn the 
mysteries of military science, he distributed commands among 
such favourites as were ready to take them with their emoluments ; 
and oqpasionally he made a good selection from among men of the 
stamp of Daoud Shah, soldiers of fortune, whose courage was 
above suspicion, and who could generally keep an army in order. 
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Then there 'was the childish desire ever uppermost in the Amir’s 
mind, of clothing his troops in Euglisli uniforms, and his “ Army 
Clothing Department ” turned out imitation Highland and Bifle 
costumes, or old Pandy uniforms by the hundred. The plan might 
have succeeded if less attention had been paid to dress and more 
to discipline and musketry. The Afghan dues not lack native 
courage, and in hill warfare he is unrivalled so long as it takes the 
shape of guerilla fighting ; but once he is asked to sink his identity 
and to become merely a unit in a battalion ho loses all sclf-cunfi- 
dence, and is apt to think more of getting away than of stubbornly 
holding his ground as ho would have done with his own friends, 
led by his own malik or chief. In fact, the late Afghan campaign 
proved beyond doubt that the Afghan “ regulars ” had reached that 
most precarious stage where the men are in a transition state : not 
yet trained soldiers, but a mob led by strange officers whom they 
scarcely know, and whom they generally dislike because they arc 
the direct means of imposing the irksomeness of discipline upon 
them. A. tribesman who has never been enrolled is always com- 
forted in action by the thought that if the battle ends disastrously 
he can make good his escape and probably reach his village in 
safety, there to play the part of a peaceful peasant proprietor if 
his civilized enemy visits him afterwards, liut the Afghan sepoy 
is in a very difl'ercut jxisitiou : if he is true to his salt ho must 
remain with his regiment and rctii’e' in some kind of order, which 
means to his mind that the pursuing cavalrj will have a much 
better chance of overtaking him. The result of this has been that 
on nearly every occasion the most obstinate resistance has been 
offered bj tribesmen acting as independent bodies, with no 
organization, but with a cool courage which made them at times 
foemen worthy of our steel. To deal more particularly with tho 
merits and weaknesses of the regular troops, and to contrast 
their work with that of ghazi-led tribesmen, may be of some 
interest. 

Upon Sir Frederick Eoberts’s arrival at Charasia, the Herat and 
other regiments which had been in the neighbourhood of Cabul at 
the time of the Massacre were induced by Nek Mahomed, and 
other sirdars to oppose the advance of the British force, and a 
strong position was taken up to prevent the Sanp-i-Nawishta defile 
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being forced. Gnns were placed in position, commands distri- 
buted, and an effort made to fight a battle with some approach to 
European methods. At the same time regiments were strengthened 
by a number of the city people and by tribesmen from the 
Ghardeh Valley and Eoh-Daman. For all practical purposes, 
however, the action was fought on the Afghan side by regular 
troops, and the poor show they made against General Baker’s 
2,000 men, gave evidence of the weakness before suspected. Our 
enemy was well armed with Enfield and Snider rifles, had plenty 
of ammunition, and was in a position which well-trained troops 
could have held against ^eat odds ; and yet on their left Major 
White, with 100 Highlanders, drove them from their most advanced 
position, while on their right the 72nd and 5th Ghoorkas, with a 
few companies of the 5th P.I. and the 23rd Pioneers (supported 
only by four mountain guns), turned their flank and drove them 
in confusion back upon Indikee. Their rifle-fire was well sustained 
and very rapid, but badly directed and not under control, and our 
men passed safely upwards with the storm of bullets rushing far 
above their heads. There was no counter-attack made, although 
we had practically no sujiports to fall back upon, and any rush 
would have involved the brigade in a very awkward position. On 
the road leading to the Sang-i-Nawishta tangi the enemy had 
twenty-six or thirty guns opposed to our single battery (G-3), and 
yet our artillery held its own with ease, and succeeded in dis- 
mounting some of their Armstrong breech-loaders. Their leaders 
had shown great patience and skill in placing thoir guns on com- 
manding points, but the gunners were firing almost at random, as 
their training was of a superficial kind. Had the ranges been 
marked out, as at Ali Musjid, they would have done better ; but 
our rapid advance destroyed what little confidence thgy might have 
felt in their own weapons. 

Again, on October dth, they were bold enough to engage in an 
ortilleiy duel, and from Asmai answered our guns on the Sherder- 
waza, shot for shot. But not a man was wounded by thoir fire, 
although round-shot, shrapnel and common shell were all tried 
by th^r leaders. From this moment the Afghan army ceased to 
exist as a real body, yet in the actions which afterwards took 
place we had always fiercer fighting and much greater determina- 
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tion shown on the part of the adversary. The sepoys and sowars 
dispersed to their homes, carrying their arms and amiuunitiou 
with them, but sinking their drill and discipline and looking upon 
themselves as once more tribesmen, bnt better armed than in the 
days when they had only matchlocks and jhezails as firearms. 
The rising in December was not a re-organization of the army, 
bat a gathering of all the fighting-men from Ghazni to Charikar 
in answer to the appeal of the moollahs to their fanaticism. The 
short-lived success which followed was due chiefly to the leading 
of the ghazis, who knew no more of generalship or discipline 
than our own dhoolie-bearers. Occasionally we saw some sort of 
marshalling going on in the leading line£, in which the best-armed 
men were placed, but this was due more to the desire on the part 
of the leaders to make the most of their strength than to any 
idea of forming the mob into battalions. Mahomed Jan and 
Mushk-i-Alam trusted to numbers and to fanaticism, not to 
discipline, to win their battles, and their trust w'as fully justified. 
The losses they suffered were proportionately small. Our artil- 
lery could never be concentrated on a particular regiment or squad- 
ron, but had to bo directed upon men in small scattered groups, 
or on a lino extending for many miles across the country. Again, 
when the unsuccessful attack upon Sherpur was made, the retreat 
or rather dispersion of the .'>0,000 men was so rapid, owing 
to no regular army being with them, that wo were powerless to 
overtake the fugitives ; they had spread themselves broadcast over 
the country, hidden their arms, and had once more begun to play 
the part of an innocent peasantry. 

The reason for the signal failure of Shore Ali’s system is to be 
found, as I have said, chiefly in the want of skilled leaders, more 
particularly of regiments ; but there is a further explanation, and 
one which makes intelligible the comparatively slight losses we 
suffered when our troops were greatly outnumbered. In our own 
army, even with all the trouble and care devoted to instructing the 
men in the principles of musketry, the rifle-fire is deplorably 
bad ; thousands of rounds are expended with very poor results, 
and company officers grow despondent when volley after volley is 
fired and no impression is made upon the enemy. If this be the 
case with our well-disciplined troops, it may bo rcadUy believed 
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that Afghan sepoys are far worse. I learned from one of 
them in Cabul that although Enfields and Sniders were served 
out, each man only received three rounds of ammunition per year 
with which to gain a knowledge of his weapon, and that conse- 
quently they know praotioally nothing of the capabilities of their 
rifles. They felt that at close quarters they might possibly hit 
their man, but at longer ranges they could not hope to shoot 
well. Their natural steadiness of hand and perfect eyesight, of 
coarse, served them in good stead ; but position drill, the manipu- 
lation and sighting of the rifle, were generally a mystery to them. 
This was the cause of when opposed to our regiments, 

though holding positions, such as the Peiwar and Charasia hills, 
which were capable of grand defence. For a time they fired rapidly 
and resolutely, but seeing no effect produced, and our skirmishing 
line always moving forward, they lost heart and abandoned position 
after position, until they had at last 10 make a hasty retioat. 
Again, with the artillery ; to each gun issued from the Bala Hissar 
Arsenal one cartridge was served out, and when this had been 
fired and the gun had stood the test, no fuither practice was 
allowed. Could the gunners hoiie to attain prolicicncy under such 
conditions ? This economy of ammunition was doubtless due to 
the difficulties of manufacture and the necessity of husbanding 
cartridges ; but it was a short-sighted policy, and one which an 
Amir at all versed in the art of welfare would never have 
adopted. 

If the time should ever arrive when Afghanistan becomes a pro- 
tected State under tho guidance of the Indian tloveniment, and 
the people should recognize the advantages to be gained by an 
alliance with the British, the best plan would be, not to create a 
regular army, but to turn the population into a huge .militia. The 
peasantry would not object to annual trainings, and if the princi- 
ple were adopted of issuing hreeih-loaih n only, instructing the 
men in their use and ollowiiig them a fairly large number of rounds 
to be fired under the eye of their officers, and not to he retained under 
any circumstances, a splendid contingent could he formed. The 
men plight retain their lifles, but the reserve ammunition should 
be stored in such a way that they could not gain access to it. In 
time of war they would assemble with rifles in their hands. 
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but with empty ammunition pouches ; and upon the discretion of 
our officers would depend the number of rounds to be served out 
to them. The mercenary army we have raised in India owes 
its strength to the system of class regiments, and Afghanistan 
could be similarly dealt with. No combination between Pathans 
and Hazaras would ever take place, and with the latter kept fully 
armed and equipped doing garrison duly, the militia could bo 
called out as a Lnndirehr when occasion arose. Those ideas may 
of course seem to some Quixotic, but perhaps before another 
generation has passed away they maybe realized. If the French 
can reconcile Arabs to servo in the Algerian army, (here should be 
but little difficulty in creating, hereafter, iin Afghan militia — 
always provided that our iullucnce is supreme in the country, 
and the kingdom enjojing the bcuelils of our administra- 
tion. 

When the irregular levies come to be considered, are bound 
to admit at once that the fanaticism which animates many of their 
number often makes them formidable enemies, 'rheir ghazis 
make splendid leaders in an attack. The word “ghazi” has 
come to menu in Western ejes smucthing very dilfcrtiit from its 
legitimate signiticatiou. It originally meant a conqueror, or great 
hero, and in this h(‘nse it is used in modern Turkey. Osman 
Pasha was dubbed ‘‘ Ohazi ” when his splendid resistance to the 
Iiussiaus saved for a time the fate of his couutiy : and the title is 
one held in the highest respect by Mahomedans. From •‘con- 
queror " the meaning liiis' pasN<-<l into lower grades, one of the 
commonest being ‘‘a gallant soldier” (especially oomhating 
intidels) ; and at last, in the common course of events, it has been 
appropriated in the all- comprehensive vocabulary of the English 
language with a distinct and localized meaning. To us, now, a 
ghazi is simply a man upon whom fanaticism has had so jrowcrfiil 
an effect that all phj sieal fear of death is swamped in his desire to 
take the life of a Kafir, and, with his soul purified by the blood of 
the unbeliever, to be translated at once to Paradise. A true gbazi 
counts no odds too great to face,, no danger too menacing to be 
braved ; the certainty of death only adds to his exaltation'j and, 
as in the case of other madmen, desperation and insensibility to 
consequences add enormously to his mnscular powers and en- 
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durance. To kill such a man is sometimes so difiScnlt a task at 
close quarters, that our men have learned to respect their peculiar 
mode of fighting, and a rifle-bullet at a fair distance checks the 
ghazi’s course before he can close upon his assailants with the 
terribly sharp knife he knows so well how to use. If every Afghan 
were a ghazi, as I once said during the siege of Sherpur, our 
defences would have been carried, and enormous slaughter would 
have followed on both sides ; but ghazis are few and far between, 
though a spurious imitation is not uncommon. This imitation is 
often taken for the real article, whereas bhang or some other 
stimulant is the motive pqwcr, and not desperate fanaticism. The 
misuse of the word “ ghazi ” is strikingly seen in the accounts of 
the last war forty years ago. We arc told of bands of ghazis, 
many thousands strong, harassing the retreating army and cutting 
off stragglers ; and these ghazis are alway s spoken of as being 
quite out of the control of Akhbar Khan. If they had been true 
ghazis they would have made short work of our little army long 
before it reached the Khurd Cabul. Their fanaticism would have 
carried them into the midst of the soldiers ; for what resistance 
can be made to madmen who desire death, and have thrown all 
thoughts of retreat to the winds? Only a few weeks after the 
dispersion of Mahomed Jan’s army from before Sherpur, absurd 
alarmist telegrams were circulated in India and England of a 
gathering of 20,000 ghazis on the Ghazni lload, only fifty miles 
from Cabul, and another disaster was fbi’cfold by every croaker, 
who found as much comfort in the awful word ‘•'ghazi” as did 
the old woman in many-syllabled Mesopotamia. If that number 
of ghazis had been within fifty miles of us, we might, indeed, 
have had our work cut out for us ; but not in the whole of 
Afghanistan could so many be found. It is not given to every 
man to rise to such a pitch of religious exaltation, and fortunate 
for an “ infidel ” army it is not. To see how thousands of ghazis 
are always being spoken of, one would imagine they wore a powerful 
clan, similar to tlio Ghilzais, Kohistanis, or Afridis. Just as the 
shining light of a missionary meeting at home described “ zenana 
missiofls ” as being missions sent to " Zenana, a district of 
Northern India, fruitful and densely-populated, but with its 
wretched inhabitants steeped in heathen ignorance,” so do sen- 
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sation-znongers dress out these ghazis as a distinct section of 
Pathans, who gather together in their thousands whenever there is 
an appeal to arms. To them it would seem as easy to collect 
ghazis as to gather grapes — ^and certainly the two products are 
noteworthy enough in this sterile country — but practical acquaint- 
ance with the form fanaticism assumes about Cahul shows only 
too clearly that out of a crowd of 50,000 armed fanatics, such as 
lately held Cahul, not one in a hundred rises to the supreme rank 
of a ghazi. They are not bom and bred to the vocation : chance 
makes them what they are, and our men know that a stray spark 
of enthusiasm may kindle their fanaticism and send them into our 
midst. The ghazi in Afghanistan, his true abode, answers to the 
assassin in Western countries, where enthusiasm in religions or 
political matters arouses him to shoot a priest at the altar, or stab 
a king in his palace. How the ghazi, the “ i-onqueror of death,” 
as he deserves to be called, rises into being may be told with 
suflicient local colouring to make the story move than common- 
place. 

An infidel army is in occupation of the country, and under the 
outward cloak of sudden submission is hidden deep hatred of the 
intruders on account of race and religion. In every village and 
hamlet the men listen eagerly to the preaching of the mtmllnhs, 
who stir up their passions by lying stories of the coming time 
when their religion wiU be insulted and their zenanas violated by 
the Kafirs. The appeal is made first to the two objects most 
precious in the eyes of an Afghan or of any other Mahomedan — 
his faith and his women. When passions Lave been deeply enough 
stirred, the muollah warms to his work. A Koran, wrapped and 
rewrapped in silks, and carefully protected from defiling influences, 
is drawn from the priest’s breast, and every passage imposing upon 
true Mahomedans the duty of destroying all unbelievers is quoted 
with vehement eloquence. The vwollah is to these ignorant 
peasants the link between this world and the next ; in him they 
place all trust ; and as they listen to his tierce harangues, they 
are ready to do all that ho requires of them. He is vested with 
mysterious attributes, rising occasionally to miracle-working , and 
with quiet assurance he promises that, if they attack the infidels 
“ in the proper spirit and in full faith,” bullets shall turn harm- 
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leasly aside, bayonets shall not pierce them, and their poshteens 
thrown over the cannon’s mouth shall check shot and shell. The 
priesthood in all aRcs have traded upon the credulity of the people, 
and have abused their power without qualms of conscience to 
obtain their ends. Is it any more wonderful that an Afghan 
tribesman, shut out from the wonders of the outer world, should 
believe the clap-trap of his priest, than that highly-cultured 
scholars in the full glare of civilization should accept the dogmas 
of Papal Infallibility, or a crowd of devotees watch with awe- 
stricken faces the liquefaction, poriodieally, of the blood of a saint 
dead and gone ages ago ?, Yet such things have been in modern 
Europe, and the world has forgotten to smile. The mnollah is 
merely a clever trickster in his own sphere, though, like many 
other priests, he comes often to believe in his own supernatural 
powers, and then sinks to the level of his followers. And the 
ghazi is the creature of the mooUnh. The latter’s eloquence is 
listened to by some more than usually susceptible villager, whose 
enthusiasm is aroused to fever heat b> a glowing story of a ghazi, 
who went into the infidel camp, cut down two or three Kafirs, and 
died the death of a martyr, his soul going straight to the laps of 
the honr'iK, and his name living for ever among his kindred. 
Shall ho not emulate such a glorious evample, so that his children 
and his children’s children may hand down his name to all 
generations as a (Ihuzi Allah-din — a “Champion of the Faith?” 
The mooUtili’s preaching has had its ell'cct. and a ghazi has been 
called into being. If a great jehad is being ))ruachcd, that man 
will always be in the forefrout of the battle, and will i)robably 
carry the standard of his clan, blessed by the mooUah who has 
aroused the tribesmen. The fiory cross, which was sped from end 
to end of the Scottish Highlands in the old days, When the call to 
arms was made, was no more powerful than is the Koran now, 
carried from village to village by the muidlah of Afghanistan. But 
a few weeks ago the arch-moollah, Mnshk-i-Alam, sent out his 
message from Charkh, and how well it was responded to we are 
living witnesses. With ghazis in their midst to lead the timorous, 
and iKoollaJis always at hand to fan their fanaticism, Mahomed Jan’s 
rabble did W'ondcrs. How the ghazis acquitted themselves our 
men well know — many poor fellows to their cost. 
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In the action in the Chardeh Valley the standard-hearers 
mshed on even when our cavalry charged, and no more reckless 
rush was over made. Many went down, but about them wore 
others equal in desperation. A trooper of the 9th transfixed a 
man with his lance : the ghazi wriggled up like an eel, grasped 
the laiice with his left hand, and, with one stroke of the knife, cut 
through the lancer’s hand and the tough shaft as it had boon of 
tinder. This is not romancing: the trooper is still living, but 
minus the fingers of his right hand. On the 13th December, 
when the 92nd Highlanders stormed the Takht-i-Shah Peak, 
isolated bauds of ghazis stood to their posts when their comrades 
were in full retreat, and were shot and bayoneted in desperate 
hand-to-hand encounters. On the 14th the ghazis wore so pro- 
minent, that Mahomed Jan owed all his success to their daring 
loiulership up the Asmai Heights, although many a white-clothed 
figure wont down before that success was gained. In the early 
liart of tho day the last sunriar on the Asmai Heights was held by 
a score of these fanatics when all else had fled. Tho banners were 
pkiitcd on the rudo stone walls ; and when Colonel Brownlow and 
tho Highlaudors made the final rush, the scene was an exciting one. 
What could bo finer than tho desperate leap out of tho eungar by 
tho ghazi who attacked Lance-Corporal Seller, our first man for- 
ward ? Nothing but fanatical madness could have drawn a man 
from tho temporary shelter of the hungar while there was stiU a 
chance of escape down the hill ; tho ghazi fulfilled his hismut ; 
BO lot us hope all is well with him. Then, when the enemy 
streamed out from Indikeo into the Chardeh Valley, and came 
straight upon the hills held by our troops, their standard-bearers, 
chiefly ghazis, were well in front, and tho rush upwards was led by 
these men, who at times were 100 yards in front of the main body. 
When our men were forced back from tho conical hill, tho ghazis 
were tho first to crown the rocks ; and the splendid way in which 
they ^douted their standards on the Asmai Heights as tho High- 
laudors and Guides were withdrawn, was worthy of all respect. 
The steady volleys of Colonel Brownlow’s men kept back tho main 
bodyj but yard by yard, as our soldiers fell back, flags wem 
pushed up from behind protecting rocks, their bearers being at 
times within fifty paces of our rifles. With such leaders, even 
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cowards most hare rushed on, and it must have been a proud 
moment for the ghazis when they held the crest of the hill, and 
watched our troops slowly filing off into Sherpur. 

They played the same prominent port during the siege, but they 
were ill-supported, and though a few succeeded once in placing a 
flag within 250 yards of the comer bastion looking towards Deh- 
i-Afghan, not a man icmained, when night fell, to remove theii' 
cherished trophy : our Martinis had proved too fatal at so short 
a range. In tlm final assault on Deeembcr 28rd, the fanaticul 
leaders were again in the van ; and if they had been followed by 
the thousands who hung back so irresolutely, then there might ha\e 
been a hand-to-hand fight in our trenches. In isolated instances, 
a ghazi would bo seen within a few score yards of our defences, 
only to go down riddled through and through, though ono more 
desperate than his companions reached the ahattis and had begun 
to pull away the intercepting branches when ho also was shot. To 
quote more instances of tho audacity of the ghazi would be use- 
less. I have said enough to provo his recklessness and to show 
that, with an army of such men against ns, even our splendid 
arms and steady discipline might avail nothing. But tho true 
ghazi is a iihonomcnon — he at least deserves tho seicntiiic and 
sonorous title — and even Afghan fanaticism cannot bring forth 
many, however gicat may bo the eloquence of tho moollalis. Of 
tho more despicable ghazi — the man who runs amuck in an infidel 
camp or waylays n Kafir in tho streets of a city — ^I have nothing to 
say. Cabul has been free from such pests, and we do not wish to 
hear tho cry of “ ghazi ! ” raised. The fanatic generally takes so 
much killing that our revolver ammunition would run short were 
ho to put in on appearance periodically. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Outlook at Gabnl in Febniary>~Appointnont of Mr. Lepel Griffin to be Chief 
Political Officer — Abdur Rahman Khan in Btidakslion — Nek Mahomed in Torkiatan 
— Probahlo Moyementa of tho Two Sirdars — Biography of Abdur Rahman Khan— - 
nis Struggle with Shere All — l^kes Befugo with the Russians m Turkistsin 'Sir 
Richard Pollock’s Estimato of his Choneter — His Relations with the Russians — 
Biography of Mushk-i-Alam, tho MooUah — His Power over the Tribes — Mahomed 
Hasan Khan’s Life — His Russian Procllyities — Asmatullah Khan and tho Northem 
Ohilsais — Baoud Shah's Career — Serres under *Akhbar Khan and Shore All— 
Reasons for his Deportation to India. 

It would bo f!carcoly worth while to reproduce letters which dealt 
chiefly with current rumours of Mahomed Jan’s movements, and I 
will therefore only give extracts sufficient to make clear the course 
of events. Our Governor of Kohistan was never able to got be- 
yond Baba Kuch Kur, and Mahomed Jan’s agents in Logar, 
Wardak, and Maidan were constantly hoard of. Writing on 
February 1, 1 said : — 

It seems likely that wo shall have to visit Ghazni, which is 
now the head-quarters of the malcontents, nnlcss somo declara- 
tion of policy by tho Homo Govemmont puts an end to our occu- 
pation of Cabul. General Roberts has asked for the heavy bat- 
tery to be sent up from Poshawur, and with throe 40-pounderH 
and two 8-iuch howitzers, wc conld batter the Ghazni fortress 
about tho oars of its defouders. In Sborpur tho guns captured 
from tho onomy in October arc being tried, and a certain number 
found serviceable are being put in order. Some garrison artillery- 
men from Peshawur arc being sent np, and will form our garrison 
battery here. 

The political dcod-look remains unchanged. Onr policy of 
“ benevolent inactivity ” has not altogether pleased some of the 
local sirdars, who aro nothing, if not place-hunters. They have 
seen Wall Mahomed made Governor of Cabul, and no doubt it was 
expected that positions of " trust " would be assigned to tlicnr.. But 
they have been disappointed, and, in return, have vented their 
anger and disgust by posting four or five seditious placards on the 

z 2 
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vails of the city. The tenor of these was to point out how much 
better off the people were under the old Amirs than under General 
Boberts, whom they accuse of sinning “ through foolishness and 
ignorance” — perhaps of their own personal wants. Such abuse 
hurts no one, and can hare but little effect upon the popular 
mind, for there can be no mistake as regards our leniency towards 
Cabal itself. The appointment of Mr. Lepol Griffin to be Chief 
Political Officer hero has been announced by the Government of 
India, and has given general satisfaction in cantonments, as the 
political work now dono by the General will be minimized, and his 
hands will bo free to deal , more fully with matters purely military. 
One thing is fervently desired, and that is that Mr. Lepel Griffin 
will come with a programme of policy in his pocket, as it is too 
aggravating to have a General and Lis army in the unpleasant 
position of a ship at sea without orders: liable to be knocked 
about by every gale that blows, and yet without any port to make 
for. TLo best crew in the world would grow discontented under 
such circumstances. Wo have had our buffeting, and have 
weathered it, and now wo should like fair weather and clear 
instructions as to our future destination. 

16tl( February. 

It is rather difficult at present to follow the movements of 
Abdur Bahman Khan, whose namo now is oftener in men’s 
mouths than that of any other Afghan chief of importance. As 
I predicted, Abdur Bahman seems likely to play a leading part in 
Afghanistan, and his reported arrival in Badakshan shows that his 
influence may bo felt upon locol politics at any moment. We 
have always had much trouble in getting news of Turkistan 
affairs ; and though wo heard from European telegrams that 
Abdur Bahman had been dismissed by the Bussidns, and had 
started to try his fortunes again in Afghanistan, we could not 
gain trustworthy reports of his arrival south of the Oxus. Once, 
it is true, he was said to be at Bolkh ; but no confirmation of the 
report was forthcoming, and it was soon disbelieved. Now, at 
last, wo have now accounts of his movements. Merchants in 
Cabat have received letters from agents at Balkh, in which it is 
distinctly stated that the exiled son of Mir Afzul Khan is in 
Badakshan, with 3,000 Turcomans, and is preparing to make 
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good Mb claims to the Amirship. Without jumping to any rash 
conclusions, it may be possible to explain clearly enough the train 
of circumstances which have brought Abdur Kahman once more 
to the front. The death of Hhere Ali and the accession of Yakub 
Khan might hare tempted him to make another edbrt for the 
throne; but without the assistance and countenance of liussia, 
he could scarcely hope to bo successful. To raise an army money 
is needed ; and though the Bussians were considerate enough to 
pay the exiled prince a liberal pension, they were too anxious to 
keep on good terms with England to subsidize a pretender to the 
Amirship just when the Treaty of Guadamak had been signed. 
Abdur Ihiliman may have been convinced, also, that Yakub Khan 
would never bo strong enough to carry out the treaty, and that 
his downfall, either at the hands of his own subjects or of the 
British, would leave Cabul open to other competitors. The mas- 
sacre of our Envoy, the march of Sir F. Boberts’s force upon 
Cubul, and the dispersion of the rebel army, followed each other 
so rapidly, that the country was paralysed as far as active resist- 
ance wont. The flight of Nek Mahomed (uncle of Abdur Kahman) 
to Bussian territory was the signal for the collapse of the Afghan 
army, and doubtless the fugitive General warned his nephew that, 
to attempt any campaign while the Bntish were posing as the 
protectors of Yakub Khan and the conquerors of Cabul, would bo 
little short of madness. Besides, if Yakub Khan were to bo 
reinstated, and his rule made secure by a now British alliance, 
rebellion against him would bo full of danger. That, in case of 
certain contingencies, a plan of action was an-anged between 
Abdur Bahmau and Nek Mahomed would appear certain ; and it 
is half-suspected that Bussiau empathy was freely extended to 
them, and a hint given that practical aid would also be afibrded 
when the plan was ripe for execution. They were waiting upon 
Providence ; and the first reward for their patience was the deport- 
ation of Yakub Khan to India on December 1st, and the assump- 
tion by the British of the temporary sovereignty of Cabul. The 
Amirship thus become vacant ; and Abdur Kahman, as the son of 
Mir Afzul Khan, eldest son of Dost Mahomed, could fairly la/claim 
to the throne. Yakub Khan’s son was a mere child ; there was 
no one of any great influence in the British camp who could hope 
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1 a &Ttrf i who so likely to bo welcomed by 
to bo BUOceBB ^ r>,hman, a favourite alike with the army and 
the people bb ^ preached by Mnshk-i-Alam, and the tem- 

thetrihoB? The horned Jan’B army at Bherpnr, must have 
porary buccoss o oxiles that their chunco had come 

more than ever What that plan was can 

and their plan aflor-evonts ; but its broad outlines seem to 
only ho i^^S^aising and equipping of a body of Turcoman horse 
have been t^jng of the Oxus at two points. Abdur Bahman 
and the o^£,tcp 3 towards Badakshan, where his wife’s kinsmen 
directed ^g,. . ^ijjjo Nek,* Mahomed passed into Turkistan by the 
are in ry, fifty miles north-west of Balkh. Abdur Bahman’s 
KiUi said to have been 2,000 or 3,000 Turcoman horsemen ; 
f'’hia treasure-chest, by native report, contained 12 laklis of 
V upeos in Bokhara gold tiHahn when he croBsed the river. Nek 
Mahomed’s escort is also made up of Turcomans ; and his object 
scorns to be to gain over Oholam Hydcr, Governor of Turkistan, 
while Abdur Eahman raises levies in Badakshan. A powerful 
combination would thus be formed north of the Hindu Kush ; and 
by the spring, which brings with it tho melting of the snows and 
the opening of the Passes about Gharikar and Bamian, tho pre- 
tender to tho throne should have under his orders a well-equipped 
and numerous army. Perhaps the most important work to bo 
done before Abdur Rahman could move out of Badakshan was the 
gaining of Gholam Hydor’s co-operation. In a letter written two 
months ago I showed that tho Governor of Turkistan really held 
only tho country south of the Oxus between Aebak and Akcha ; a 
Kirghiz chief having raided into the districts west of Akcha, while 
the Khan of Kunduz (120 miles cast of Balkh) wa^ supicmo in 
the hill -country between Aebak and Badaknhan. Gholam 
Hydcr’ s power lies mainly in his possession of one or two field 
batteries, and in having under his orders several regiments of 
cavalry and infantry, many of whom aro well-armed with rifles 
made on English patterns. From reports which have reached 
Gabnl it would appear that he was very uneasy when the fact of 
Abdu/'Eahman’s and Nek Mahomed’s presence to cast and west 
of him became known. He was at first doubtful of their inten- 
tions, and, as a precautionary measure, massed his cavalry and 
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gnns at Mazar-i-Shatif, one march Bouth-east of Balkh. In the 
meantime Abdut Kahman, -with the aid of his 12 lakhs (of which 
it is shrewdly suspocted that at least half was given to him as a 
subsidy by the Bassians), was making it clear in the eyes of the 
Badakshanis that his now expedition was something more than a 
visionary attempt to regain Cabal. One of his wives is a daughter 
of .Tchaudor Shah, late Mir of Badalcshan, whoso son now governs 
at Koizabad, the capital of this northern province. So successful 
has Abdur Bahman boon, that he has not only won over tho Badak- 
shanis, but also the Khan of Knndnz, who has offered him help 
in his new venture. Bumour also states that Gholam llydcr has 
cast in his lot with the pretender, and Hhat an amicable mooting 
between their forces is to take place at Mazar-i-Sharif. Of course, 
it is possible that affairs have not run so smoothly as represented ; 
but still native rumour is wonderfully correct as a rule, and tho 
appearance of Abdur Bahman is a now and most important factor 
in the Afghan problem. Ho has with him Ishak Khan, son of 
Sirdar Azim Khan, nho was Amir for a short time when Shero 
Ali's fortunes wore at their lowest ebb. I have before spoken of 
Abdur Buhmaii’s popularity, and his soldierly qualities arc uni- 
versally acknowledged. What bis future plans may be, can only 
bo conjectured. The timid and cbaractcrlcBs sirdars wo have now 
with irs are rather alarmed at his approach, and their uneaslnoss 
is, jierhaps, justifiable. Probably, in the spring, ho may march 
an army from Balkh through Khulm, Aebak, and Saighan to 
Buniian, or he may try tho more easterly route over the Hindu 
Kush lo Charikar and Kohistau. What our course of action will 
bo in such a case, 1 am not prej^arod to say; but that Abdur 
Biihmau may yet be Amir of ^Hghauistan, is quite within tho 
range of possibility. But for tho fatal taint of Bussiau iiilluoncc, 
which it is only fair to suppose has affected his character during 
his stay in Tashkend, ho would make a nominee whom W'c could 
trust, for his ability is beyond question. 

The following is a short sketch of his life — a life which has boon 
stormy even for an Afghan prince. His father was Mahomed 
Afzul Khan, eldest son of the Dost Mahomed ; hut on his uipthcr’s 
side ho has Populzai blood in his veins. In 1863-C4, when the 
death of the Dost had rendered the throne vacant, Afzul Khan, as 
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eldest son of the deceased Amir, objected to his claims being set 
aside in favour of his younger half-brother, Shere Ali, and soon 
the country was in a state of civil war. Abdur Bahman was 
placed by his father in charge of Tokhtipul, in Tnrkistan, and 
showed some genius as a soldier, but was eventually obliged to 
confess himself beaten by Shore Ali’s forces. He made a half- 
hearted submission, and, being suspected of still intriguing in 
favour of his father, was summoned to Cabul. This order he re- 
fused to obey ; but, dreading the conscquencos, fled across the 
Oxus into Bokhara, where many other sirdars had taken refuge. 
Turkistan was still very unsettled, and Abdur Bahman induced 
many of the garrison of Halkh to desert Shere Ali and cross into 
Bokhara. The Amir of that Khanate openly espoused his cause, 
and aided him in many ways. With a small, but wcU-cqnippcd, 
force he at last recrossed the Oxus and made for Akcha, then in 
charge of Faiz Mahomed Khan. The latter, finding himself 
unequal to any successful resistance, throw over Shere Ali and 
united hie garrison with tho force from Bokhara. The Oo\ernor 
of Turkistan, Fateh Mahomed Klian, vas not so easily won over, 
and resisted the new army. Itis soldiers, hones or, proved faith- 
less ; and, leaving them to follow their own course of action, he 
fled from Turkistan. Abdur Bahman thus found liimsclf, in a 
few weeks, at tho head of a fairly powerful army ; and, pushing 
on to Takhtipul, ho resumed his old position as Ooscruor. Turk- 
istan had thus fallen easily into his hands, and so striking uns 
his success, that he resolved upon a march to Cabul. His uneh', 
Azim Khan, a man of some ability, joined him ; and Sheic Ali 
still having with him Afzul Khan, a prisoner, was forced to leave his 
capital. On the 24 th of February, Abdur Bahman entered tho 
city without opposition; but ho had still to deal with' Shore Ali, 
who was collecting an army in the South. In May, tho two armies 
came into collision at Sheikhabad, on the Ghazni Bead, and Abdur 
Bahman gained a complete victory. His father w as released and 
was proclaimed Amir in place of Share Ali. But Afzul Khan, a 
confirmed drunkard, was but a weak and incapable ruler, and his 
brother^ Azim Khan, practically hold all power in his hands. 
Abdur Bahman then, full of energy and flushed with success, tried 
to counteract his uncle’s schemes ; and the quarrel mir'ht havo 
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mdened into a serions breach between the two had not the pre- 
sence of Shere Ali, with a second army at Candahar, made it 
imperative to sink all differences before a common danger. Uncle 
and nephew again took the field, and marching southwards through 
Ghazni, met and defeated Shore All’s army at Khelal-i-Ghilzai. 
This was on the 16th of January, 1867. But opposition still had 
to bo encountered, Faiz Mahomed, half-brother of Shore Ali, hav- 
ing raised another army in support of the ox- Amir’s cause. Abdur 
Bnhinau was again successful in his military operations, defeating 
I’aiz Mahomed at Kila Allalidad on the 17th of September, 18G7. 
But, while thus fighting with invariable, success for his father, ho 
had to meet the designs of his uncle, whose ambition was to bo 
himself Amir. Afzul Khan died in Cabul while his son was 
ahsciitwith the army; and when Abdur Bahman returned to the 
capital, he found his uncle, Azim Khan, in p^osscssion of tho 
throne. The old quarrels broke out afresh, Abdur Eahman 
naturally fooling aggrieved that, after all his successes, the Amir- 
ship had slipped through his hands. Again fresh complications 
in 'Turkistau saved an open rupture : Abdur llahman started for 
the northern pirovince and tried to subdue tho Usbeg chiefs. In 
this ho was unsuccessful, the Mir of Maemena, a district between 
ISalkh and Herat, sturdily resisting nil attack, and eventually 
forcing Abdur I’ahmiiu to full back, upon Talditipul. The absence 
of the young soldier in the north had been Shore All’s opportunity. 
TIis forces were successful in Western Afghanistan, and he was 
soon (7c fm-to Amir. Abdur Rahman’s position in Turkistau then 
became untenable ; his soldiers, hearing that Shcrc Ali was once 
more in possc'ssiou of Cabul, lost heart and deserted ; and in 
January 1869, in conjunction with Azim Khan, ho was once more 
a fugitive. After Azim Khan had apprealed to tho Indian Govern- 
ment for help, and had been refused, tho two sirdars sought 
refuge in Persia, and afterwards in the trans-Oxus Khanates. 
Azim Khan died in October 1869 ; and Abdur Rahman, still 
entertaining his idea of regaining Cabul, went to Khiva. Hero 
his intrigues to raise a force with which to conquer Afghau- 
Turkistan met with such slight success, that he turned hiS'stops 
to Bokhara. Living as a refugee in that Khanate was Jehandar 
Shah, ex- Mir of Badakshan. This chief had heartily aided Afzul 
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Kban in his struggle for tbo throne, and to coment tbe alliance 
had given his sister in marriage to Azim Khan, and his daughter 
to Abdur llahman. Shore Ali, in August 1869, induced tho 
Budakshon sirdars to depose Jehaudar Shah, who was imprisoned 
in his own capital of Faizabad. He persuaded his late subjects 
to grant bis release and crossed the Oxus to Kuliib, whore Abdur 
Eahman joined him. rheir intrigues to gain possession of 
Badakshan were on the basis of raising a furco of Turcomans on 
the north, while the Mir of Macmena, with an army of Usbegs, 
co-operated with them from the west through Balkh and Kunduz. 
The want of money was a groat obstacle to snoccss, and Abdur 
Bahman conceived the idea of supplicating aid from Russia. 
While Jehandar Shah went to Chitral, to seek aid from Amnn-ul- 
Mnlk, chief of that country, Abdur Rahman left Bokhara for 
Samarcand, and reached Tashkend in May 1870. General Kauf- 
mann received him hospitably, but was deaf to nil his appeals for 
troops to aid him in conquering Afghnu-Tnrkibtan. A pension of 
about £5,000 sterling was assigned to him, but a refusal was 
given to his request to visit St. Petersburg and represent his case 
to tho Czar. When Schuyler saw him, he expressed a confident 
belief tliat witli £50,000 to raise and equip an army he could once 
more make himself supremo iu Afghniiislaii. With this one idea 
in his mind ho was saving niuo-tenths of his pension, and hinted 
that, under favourable conditions, he might hi aided by Russia. 
Jehandar Shah, after raising 1111 uusuceissful iusurreetion in 
Badakshan in 1873, joined his son-in-law at Samarcand in 1875, 
but has since died. 

Of Abdur Eahman' s character I have spokui iu a lu-cvious 
letter ; and the following estimate of liis ability by Sir Richard 
Pollock, late Commissioner of Peshawnr, is worlh quoting as soino- 
wLat confirming my view. Sir Richard Pollock writes : — “ Abdur 
Rahman was well thought of as a soldier and commander when iu 
charge of the army, but showed less talent for administrative 
work. Ho has now lOst all his possoBsions, both ut his homo and 
his place of refuge, and has 110 resourcos by which he could collect 
a party. Without help as to money or arms, he could do notliing. 
If supplied with money by Russia or Bokhara, and promised a 
backing;, ho might attempt to recover his position. Probablv, 
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snoh an attempt would bo unsncccssful, if made in tbo Amir’s 
(Shore Ali) lifqtimo. If later, after the Amir’s death, and when 
Turkistan had Mir Alam Ehan as Governor, or some equally 
corrupt, incapable person, the issue mif'ht be in Abdar Bahmau’s 
favour, as far as Turkistan is concerned. On the Amir's death 
such an attempt may be looked upon as likely, unless a good 
Governor should previously have taken Mir Alam’s place. Abdur 
llahman’s influence has already declined rapidly, and fortune is 
never likely to favour him again to the extent it did when he was 
fighting for Azim and Afzul. There was strong sympathy on the 
part of the nation for the elder sons, who had been set aside by 
the Dost in favour of Shore Ali Khan, llosides, the King of 
Ilokhara afforded assistance, which ho is not likely now or later to 
give.” Thi.s memorandum was written before the broach between 
Sherc Ali and the Indian Government ; but its remarks are still 
applicable. Abdur llahmnn seems, without doubt, to have been 
supplied with means by the Russians, and ho has an “ incapable 
person ” Governor of Turkistan — Gholam Hydcr ; so that it would 
not be unlikely if ho possessed himself of the northern province 
in a few months. The old sympathy in liis favour may ouco more 
be revived, and we could scarcely dispute his authority, unless wo 
were prepared to begin a campaign rui Bamiau in the spring. If 
Abdur Rahman is ambitious enough not only to claim Turkistan, 
but Cabul also, we shall cither have to meet his forces in the field, 
or to offer him the Ainirship and our support in the future. Whether 
ho would prefer Knglnnd to Russia, yet remains to be seen. 

What Abdur Ralmmu's relations have bi on T\ith the Russians — 
and, perhaps, still are — may be judged from a lutter, written in 
May 1878, by Shahgassi Sherdil Khan, then Governor of Afghan- 
Turkistan. Ho says : — 

‘^Mirza S.ilaliudilin, xhom I dci'utcJ toaarJs Samaioand nud Titblikcnd to collect 
newi from tlioEe direction^, bas retnmed and made a stateiuenl, to the dlVct that the 
lUssiauB intend to induce Abdur RuLnan Khan to Ruhmit to them a petition, setting 
forth that ho has boon putting np there a long time undei tlic protection of the llubdan 
(lovornment ; that ho has often petitioned them to help him in bccnring the restitution 
of his ancestral territory from the Aiiiir of Cubul, but Lis piajer has not boon acceded 
to ; and that bo bas now beard that tiie llussians are preparing to tight against the 
British CioTomment ; that they have sent eavoys to wait upon the Amir to request him 
to ullovr passage through his country to the Rnsflan troopb going to India and nttuning 
therefrom, should a necessity ori&o for such a passage ; and that, such being the caso^ 
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be offered hie services in case His Highness refaaes to grant the reqaost of the BussUn 
(Jovominent to capture Halkh with a small assistance from the Czar, and then sabdue 
the vliolo of Afghanistan^ which is not a difficult task.” 

The conditions are certainly altered now, as Bussia is not medi- 
tating any such Quixotic campaign as an advance upon India ; but 
Abdur Rahman may still be credited with a desire “to capture 
Balkh nith a small assistance from tho Czar, and then subdue 
the whole of Afghanistan.” In any settlement wo may intend 
making, it would be folly to ignore his existence altogether. If 
we are not prepared to break up his army and drive him back 
over tho Oxus, we had bettor give him fiankly a chance of stating 
his case. He might by judicious management — say the promise 
of a large annual subsidy — prove tho best man we could placo 
in power as successor of the incapable Yakub IGian. 

While on tho subject of biography, I may as well give a 
slight sketch of the lives of some of tho men who have recently 
played a prominent part in Afghan politics. Wo have been so shut 
off from Afghanistan for many years, that, except in a few con- 
fidential reports furnished to Government by officers on tho frontier, 
but little has been made known of the character and power of Afghan 
sirdars and chiefs. Even iho Pen/iatpur Dtary, which has rcceued 
contributions from men of tho stamp of Sir Richard Pollockand Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, is a sealed book to all but a few favoured officials ; 
and as many of the communications to it arc of a secret nature, 
it would bo idle to expect that its contents can ever become 
generally known. During our present occupation of Cabul, Major 
Hastings, Chief Political Officer, has been able to collect some 
data upon which trustworthy biograjihies have been founded of 
tho chiefs and others who have been hostile to us. Incidentally, 
it has boon found that our Afglian friends have some' marvellous 
pedigrees, one old gentleman claiming direct descent from Adam 
himself — an ancestor, perhaps, as respectable — all circumstances 
considered — as any he could have fallen back upon. An Afghan 
genealogical tree is a fearful instrument of torture to apply to 
the minds of our young “ politicals,” for the same name occurs over 
and over again generation after generation, and the weakness of 
the men for taking wives of varied nationality causes obscure 
relationships, which arc most difficult to follow. Tt would be 
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useless to give genealogies of men who are only of importance as 
regards their own acts and personal inflnonce ; and in now deal- 
ing with sovoral of the host known names in Afghanistan, I shall 
merely summarize their pedigrees. The moollah who raised tho late 
jehad deserves first place, and I will begin with a sketch of his life. 

Din Mahomed, known as Mushk-i-Alam (tho “ Scent of the 
World ’’), belongs to the Sayids of Hindustan, hut his father’s name 
is unknown. His ancestors were Ebwaja Khel, a section of the 
Lukhan Khcl of the Andar tribe, south of Ghazni. He married 
and settled in Afghanistan, first studying under Mahomed Wasil, 
Kakar, resident of the village of Kala A,li, in the Shilgarh district, 
south-east of Ghazni. In the prosecution of his studies as a 
moollah he next went to Lughman, and lived in the house of one 
Alidul Hakim, a priest, from whom he gained moat of his know- 
lodgo. In his zeal for learning he travelled to Pcshawur and 
lived with Ahdul Malik, Akhundzada. lletuming to Afghanistan, 
ho again read with Ahdul Hakim for about two years, when his 
master died, leaving two young sons. Din Mahomed remained with 
them for a few years to protect their lives and property, and his 
devotion had its reward. A learned and influential man, named 
Mahomed Aslam, Sahibazda, a nephew of the deceased moollah, 
Abdul Karim, took notice of him and gave him shelter, at tho 
same time teaching him all he knew. In course of time Mahomed 
Aslum nominated Din Mahomed as his successor. So fur his 
life had been that of an ordinary moollah, one of gi-cat sirapliciiy 
and occasional hardship. But we now find him showing signs of 
groat zeal and energy. A war broke out against the Kafiristanis, 
and ho joined Haji Taj Mahomed Seib, known as Haji Shahid 
(a descendant of one Haji Mahomed Said, of Lahore, who had 
settled in tho Surkhrud district of Jcllalabad). Taj Mahomed 
was killed at Pashgarh, and Din Mahomed can-ied his hodv on 
his own shoulders to the sbriiic of Abdul Karim, in Lughman. 
Thence he carried it in tho same fashion to Taj Mahomed's own 
village of Masti Khcl, where he buried it. This devotion caused 
his name to bccomo well known in Wcsteni Afghanistan, and 
his fame as a moollah rose accordingly. Ho returned lo ’rtis own 
part of the country, near Ghazni, and was for years engaged in 
teaching others. Nearly all the moidris of the Cahul and Ghazni 
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districts arc pupils of his, and his influence over such powerful 
tribes as the Ghilzais, Lughmanis, and Mohmunds, has been and 
is very great. The late jehad, which was certainly one of the 
naost successful over preached in Afghanistan, was due to his 
summoning the tribes to arms ; and it is worth noticing that, 
while Sherpur was being besieged by the tribes in its immediate 
locality, the Lughmanis, under Asmatullah Khan, tried to block 
the Passes, and the Mohmunds made a diversion on our lower 
lino of communications. Mushk-i-Alam is now ninety years of 
age, and has lately shown signs of approaching death. Ton 
years ago ho was still hale and strong, and took to himself a 
young Mohmund wife, who bora him a son, who is still alive, and 
is called Abdur Bahman. This sou is actually younger than one 
of his grandsons, who is twenty years of age. Mushk-i-Alam 
has two sons, Abdul Aziz and Abdul Karim, aged fifty and forty- 
five respectively, and these men are most active in caiTying out 
their father’s orders, the old man himself being unable to rise from 
his bod, except when urgent occasion gives him passing strength. 

A man of gi'cat ability, now at enmity uith us, is Mirza 
Mahomed Hasan Khan, Babir-ul-Mulk, late Governor of Jollala- 
bad, who is acting as Mahomed Jan’s lieutenant in Logar, and 
has shown great zeal in his efforts to renew the attack upon 
Sherpur. Ho is one of three grandsons of Haji Aka Ashur, 
culled Shamilo Turk-i-Rum. Hasan IGian has long been a 
prominent figure in the Cabul Court. He first served as an oITicor 
under Sirdar Gholnni Hyder Khan, and, upon the latter’s deatli, 
was transferred to the Amir Shcro Ali Khun, whom ho accom- 
panied to tho Umbolla Conference in 1869. Tho Amir, on 
returning to Cabul, appointed him “ Dabir-ul-MuIk,” or Secretary 
of State, and for several years he was his sovereign’s chief confi- 
dant and counsellor. Ho was privy to all Shore All’s intrigues 
with tho Russians, and seems to have been a most trusted agent. 
Upon the death of Naib Mahomed Aslam, Governor of Turkisian, 
who was accidentally killed by the kick of a horse, he was 
appointed, conjointly with Eshak Afcasi (Shaghassi) Shordil Khan, 
Govettor of Turkistan. Tho Russian Mission soon afterwards 
arrived on the banks of tho Oxus, and Hasan Khan was deputed to 
accompany its members to Cabal. Farther, when General Stolictoff 
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startod on his return journey, Hasan Khan accompanied him, and 
journeyed as far as Tashkend. What his instrnctiouB were from 
Shere Ali may never bo known ; but it is interesting to learn that, 
during the first campaign in November and December, 1878, 
Sherc Ali had one of his ministers in Russian Turkistan. 
Upon the Amir’s arrival in full flight at Mazar-i-Sharif, Hasan 
Khan joined him. Shere Ali had then great hope that the 
Russians would aid him, and he sent Hasan Khan, Shere Ali 
Kondohari, Moollah Shah Mahomed, and Kszi Abdul Kadir to 
Tashkend. Their mission was a failure, and they returned to 
'Turkistan. Wlien news of the Amir’s death reached Tashkend, 
Yakub Khan recalled Hasan Khan from Balkh, and made him 
again Dabir-ul-Mulk. He was afterwards sent to Jcllalabad as 
Governor, and remained at his post ns long as Yakub Khan 
was in our camp at Shorpur. Upon the ex-Amir being deported 
to India, Hasan Khan fled from Jcllalabad, taking with him a 
lakh of rupees — revenue which he had collected for his master. lie 
reached Ghazni in safety, and has siuco been actively engaged in 
recruiting for Mahomed Jan. lie is a man of great ability and 
keoiinoss, and is said to bo ready to take any views which may suit 
his purpose. This has been shown of late by his sending in 
messengers to learn how ho would bo treated if ho made sub- 
mission to the British. There is no doubt that ut heart he is 
thoroughly llussian, his favourite uniform, when in full dress, 
being that of the Russian Stall. In any dealings wc may have 
with him, it will behove us to ho on our f,aard against this side 
of his character. He has two brothers : ono Ali Ahmed Khan, a 
colonel in a cavalry regiment, and the other Mahomed Ibrahim 
Khan, once Governor of Hazara. He has seven sons, who arc as 
yot of no consequence. 

A tribal chief, who, on tho Jellalabad side and about the Passes 
has given us great trouble, is AsmatuUah Khan, Ghilzai, of Lugh- 
man. He has far more influence among tho Ghilzais than any other 
loader, Padshah Khan being a very small person compared with 
the Lughman chief. AsmatuUah Khan’s family history affords a 
striking instance of tho feuds which nro so common in Afghanistan, 
where father fights against sou, and brother against brother, as if 
ties of blood were of no consequence. AsmatuUah Khan’s an- 
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ceators are of the Mariam Khel, a anbdiviaion of the Jabbar Khel 
section of the G-hilzai tribe. They are called Mariam Khel, after 
the name of the mother, Mariam corresponding to the scriptural 
Miriam, just aslbrahim answers to Abraham and Ismail to Ishmael. 
In the year of the Hejira 1167 (a.d. 1740), when Ahmed Shah 
was Amir, Safa Khan, who had succeeded his father, Ashak 
Khan, as chief of the Mariam Khel, was dispossessed of his 
Khanship owing to heterodoxy in his religious views. His nephew, 
Mahomed Ali Khan, succeeded him. But about a.h. 1184, 
when Taimur Shah was King, it was found that this man was such 
a tyrant, that he also had to be thrust out of powor. Taimur 
Shah was anxious for Safa Khan to resume the Khanship, and ho 
did so ; but, on the day of his resumption of powor, Mahomed Ali 
Khan murdered him. Taimur Shah seized the assassin and im- 
prisoned him ; but, as it was a blood-feud, would not put him to 
death. It was necessary that a near relative of Safa Khan should 
kill Mahomed Ali, and this pleasant duty fell upon Ahmad Khan, 
son of Safa Khan. He was a mere boy at the time ; but, as his 
elder brothers were away, he was fortunate enough to bo the execu- 
tioner. He killed his uncle, Taimur Shah handing the man over 
to him, and was greatly respected thereafter as being a youth of 
good parts. After Taimur Shah’s death, Ahmad Khan became 
very intimate with the Wazir, Futteh Khan, and through his 
influence was made Khan of the Ghilzais. He met his death at 
Herat, fighting against the Persians. His son, Abdul Aziz Khan, 
succeeded him, but being quito a youth, the now Khan entrusted 
the control of the tribe to his unde. Abdul Aziz, who was devoted 
to his religion, had born to him during bis Khanship six sons. 
He was most anxious to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, but was 
prevented for many years by the elders of his tribe. Taking the 
matter at last into his own hands, he managed to reach the Ah- 
madzai and Zurmut country past of Ghazni, and thence escaped 
to .^abia. He reached Mecca safely, but on a visit to Medina 
was seized with a fatal illness, which put an end to his wanderings. 
His eldest son, NiamatuUah Khan, became chief of the clan, and 
was a weiy popular ruler. Two of his younger brothers, Abdul 
Hamid and Halim Khan, tried to dispossess him of his inheri- 
tance, and some petty fighting followed. The family seem always 
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to hare been in a rabid state of parricide or fratricide ; and in the 
month of Bamzan a.h. 1277 Hamid Khan killed Niamatullah 
Khan. The second son of Abdul Aziz, the present AsmatuUah 
Khan, then became head of the Ghilzais, and still remains so. 
Daring the Amir Shore All’s reign he was a member of the Council 
of State. AsmatuUah Khan’s character is thus curtly summed 
up : — “ He is said to bo duU, or slow of understanding, and want- 
ing in pluck ; ho owes his influence more to his birth than to his 
capacity.” The half-hearted way in which he attacked Jugdulluck 
a few weeks ago, and his inabiUty to keep his force together, 
prove that ho lacks courage and admin^trative power, and now 
that one of our flying columns has marched unopposed through 
the Lughman Valley, his dignity in the eyes of his followers must 
have greatly diminished. 

My last biographical sketch is of General Daoud Shah, late 
Commandor-in-Chief of the Afghan army, who is now a prisoner 
in India. His father, Mahomed Shah, was of the Lakhan Khol, 
a branch of the Andar tribo of Sohak Ghilzais (south of Ghazni). 
Like Nimrod, he was a great Hlnkari; but not content with the 
killing of beasts, he quarrelled with his neighbours most persist- 
ently, and was never happy unless engaged in tribal warfare. He 
lived in the village of Mandi Chinar, in the Safl district of Tagao ; 
and upon the British invasion of 1839, he eagerly took up arms 
against the Kailrs. His career was ended in a fight before Charikar, 
in which our troops were suecossful in beating the tribesmen, llis 
son, Daoud Shah, had his father’s warlike instinct, and as a young 
man took service in the army of the Dost. He was Akhbar Khan’s 
orderly ofScer, and gained much experience under that General. 
His promotion was very slow, until Shero Ali Khan made him 
captain for services rendered at the battle of Kajboz, in which 
Sirdar Mahomed Ali Khan, eldest son of Shero Ali, was killed. 
Daoud Shah showed great bravery during the campaign in Khost, 
and was raised to the rank of General. He it was who won the 
battle of Zana Khan, in which Shero Ali defeated Azim Khan 
and Abdur Bahman Khan. His fame as a General was now 
bruited aU over Afghanistan, and his next campaign added to his 
glory, as, in conjunction with Mahomed Alam Khan, ho defeated 
Abdur Rahman’s forces in Turkistan, and settled the country in 

A ^ 
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Shere All’s name. Having quarrelled with Mahomed Alam, 
he was recalled to Cabul and imprisoned hj' Shore Ali. The 
latter could not afford to alienate so able a Qeuoral, and Daoud 
Shah was soon released, but was given no employment. When 
Yakub Khan rebelled against his father, Daoud Shah officiated as 
Commander-in-Chief, General Faramurz Khan, commanding the 
Amir’s armies in the field, hairiug been killed by Aslam Khan, 
son of the Dost. Upon the new settlement of Turkistan, Daoud 
Shah accompanied Yakub Klian to Cabul, and reverted again to 
the rank of General. Upon Yakub Khan’s second rebellion, an 
army was again sent to Herat, in which Daoud Shah was given a 
command ; but Shore Ali* finding that he had no able General at 
Cabul, recalled him and entrusted to him the management of all 
army affairs in the capital. When the Amir fled to Turkistan, 
after the capture of Ali Musjid andthoPeiw'ar Kotal, Daoud Shah 
was left at Cabul with Yakub Khan, and he accompanied the new 
Amir to Gundamak. Ho was at the same time made Commander- 
in-Chief, and this office he held until the massacre of our Envoy 
and Yakub’s flight to the British camp at Kushi. Of Daoud 
Shah’s conduct during the attack upon the Eesidency nothing 
very exact is known. Ho was said to have tried, with 200 
or 300 men, to check tho mutineers. He certainly rode into 
the crowd with half a dozen attendants ; hut it was then too late, 
and he was pulled off his horse and beaten by the mutinous soldiery. 
He probably dared to take no action without the Amir’s orders ; 
and these, unfortunately, wore not forthcoming. Daoud Shah 
favourably impressed most of us with whom he came into contact, 
his striking figure and open manner being very different from the 
cringing obeisance of tho Barakzai sirdars. Daring the siege it 
was deemed inadvisable that he should be at liberty in Shorpur ; 
and ho was, accordingly, placed under arrest. After such treat- 
ment it was, of course, imperative that ho should be deported to 
India, as, if at first inclined to be faithful to tho British, his im- 
prisonment must have tumod him against us. He was undoubtedly 
the ablest General in the Afghan army, and his popularity among 
the soldiers would always have ensured many thonsauds of men 
answering to his call to arms. Ho is between forty and fifty 
years of age, and is still an active, intellifrent soldier. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Changes in the Northern Afghnniatan Force — Completion of the Chain of Forts about 
Oaba] — Composition of the Force on Hurob 22n(l — Arrival of Mr, Lopel Uriffin at 
Shorpur — Declaration of the Government Policy — Conctahar and Herat to he separ- 
ated from Cabul — Discontent among the Bamkrai Sirdars — The Future of Herat 
—Advantages of the Khyber Boute — Arguments in favour of the Annexation of 
the Jcllalahad Valley— The Musttaufi’s Mission to the Ghazni Malcontents — His 
Partial Sacoess — Assembly of the Chio& at M^don— The Durbar in Sherpnr on 
April 13th — Speeches by Sir Freilcrick Aoherta and Mi. LopcI Griffin — The Policy 
of the Gtovernnicnt cjiijlained — Annexation depiccittwl -Approval of the Policy in 
Camp — The Kxigeuoy of l\u tv Politics in England — Abd or Rahmau a Movements 
at Knndur, 

AVitii tlx' near a|iin'oiieli of simn« tlioro was a vocustiiig of tlie 
fouiniaiuls betweeu CaLul mid Peabawiir, the following being dio 
order of tlio Coiuniaiidor-iu-Chicf directing the ebaiiges : — 

1. TIic Sofoiid Division of the Cabul Field Imucv, hithvito uudei (be command of 
Major-General l'iight» G.B., will W broken u]> 

*2. The Ilesorve DiviKion*, under M'ljor-GenorAl IIupm, O.B , >1111 nKo be bioken up, 
and ubsmbed into tlic Line of coinmnnicaiioD'i, 

3. Tlie Force iw Cabul, iiwdor Lientenant-lTcncra) .Sir K. llobert'i, will be divided 
into two divisions, let Dirkion under Sir F.* Robcits’s immediate command, and the 
'Jnd Division under Mujor-Gcucrol Ro&s, C.B. 

4 . Miijor-Goncnd Bright, C.B. , is apiiointcti Inspector General of the Line of com- 
niunications, and -will commaud all troops theieon btationary, in movable columns, or 
passing along the line. Wajor-Goncml Bright -will report direct to Army Head- 
(juarters. 

5 . The PosLauiir District will be toniporarily commandod by Brigadior-Goneral 
Hnnkiu, 4tli Bengal Cavalry, bithciio in command of the Cavalry Brigade Reserve 
Division. 

d. The Lino of coiiimuoications will be divided into three sectioub 

Isl. — Fixim Jnniixiod to Bunawid inclurivc, uodcr Brigadier-Gencial Gib. 

2i»d.--From Busawul to Sufed Sang, but not inclaaivc of either, under Dngadicr- 
Goncral Duran, C.B. 

3n1. — From Sufed iSang to Butkbak ioidiuiivc, under Brig-ultei-G-eueiul Uil) 

7. Thu General Staff for Majoi-Ocnural Bright’s coiumand will coiiMst ol 
Colonel Wemyss, Deputy Adjutant and Quartoriuabtcrdtcueral , 

Major Thompson, Assistant Adjut.int-Geneial ; ** 

Major Creogh, Assistant Quartcnnaster-Geiieral ; 

Lieutenant Maiaey, Deputy Assistant (^aartunnnatei Gonrra.1. 

A \ 12 
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8. The DiriBioDal Staff under Major*(^eneral RoaB, C.B., will ooni^t of : — 

Major Bojes, Assistant Adjiitant-Seneral ; 

Gaptaiu the Honoarahle C. Datton, Aaeietant Quaitcrmaster General ; 
and a Deputy Aasletant Quartermaster-Genoralj to be detailed by Lieutenant-GoLoral 
Sir P. KobertB. 

9. Colonel Evans, Oommanding Eojal Artillery on Line of cornmnnicatioDB, will pro* 
ceed with the Staff to Cabul aa Commanding Royal Artillery, 2Dd Diviaion, 

LienteoaQt'Colonel Furvia, Royal Artillery, taking up tbe duties of Commanding 
Royal Artillery, under Major-General Bright. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Litnond will proceed to Cabnl as Commanding Royal Engineers, 
2nd Division, and Major Hill will assume tbe dnties of Commanding Royal Engineer to 
Major-Ghneral Bright. 

10. Brigadier-General Roberts (5fch Pnatlierb) will proceed to CUbul to coinniand a 
brigade in the 2nd Division. 

11. Brigadier-General Arbutlnot, G.fi., will command the mo\able columns at 
Jellalabad and Sufed Sang, 

12. The Force ander Sir F. Roberts in Cabul will be styled tbe Cabul Field Force, 
and tbe Force under Major-General Blight will be styled the Kbyber Line Force. 

These arrangements were all carried oiil ; and the following 
extraets from letters written in March will indicate what was 
occurring in and ahont Cabul : — 


SuEKPtn, March 3(d, 1880. 

Brigadier-General Dunham Massy left for Peshawur 11 few da3’s 
ago, where he will meet the Commauder-iu-Chief, and offer certain 
explanations of his course of action on December 11 th, which, it 
is not too much to say, may modify the harsh step of recalling 
him from Cabul. The greatest sympathy i,s felt for General 
Massy in the force hero ; and the decision to be given 011 what is 
purely a <iucstiou for military critics, will be anxiously lool.cd for.* 
Brigadier-General Hugh Gough has taken over charge of the 
Cavalry Brigade, his duties as Eoad Commandant being jicrformed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Heathcotc. 

There is no relaxation of the preparations for defending Sherpur 
and Cabul against all-comers. Certamly there is not now a weak 
point in the cantonment: the gap at the north-west corner, 
defended during the siege by a trench and a 2)urapct made out of 
Cabuli gun-wheels, has now been closed by a wall six feet high on 

* I Jjare not gone at length into the question of General Massy’s recall, as there 
were too many points involved for the cane to be treated in a work of this kind, whioh 
la only a diary of tho war. I may atate, however, that Geneial Massy was given a 
brigade command In India, which he still retaiss. 
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the inner side of the old harrier ; the bastion at the comer, par- 
tially destroyed when the matinous regiments blew up their 
magazine on October 7th, has been put in thorough order ; a zig- 
zag wall, with traverses, is also being built up on the western 
slope of the Bomaru hills ; and, in addition to the block-house on 
the top, a platform has been made for guns, guarded by a semi- 
circular wall, which will eventually be joined to the zig-zag run- 
ning up the hillside. Looking at these new defences, and also at 
the block-houses upon the Asmai and Sherderwaza Heights — to 
say nothing of the strong fort upon Siah Sung — one is tempted to 
ask, “ What will bo tho fate of all thesa works when we retire? ” 
We have made Sherpur practically impreginible now against any 
attack unsupported by heavy guns : shall we leave it so, or shall 
we order up a few tons of gun-cotton from an Indian arsonal, and 
have everything in readiness to blow its walls down when it has 
to bo abandoned ? Perhaps, us we shall inevitably be forced to 
annex Oabul in a few years, wo may h'avo the eantoumcul 
intact, though it would be cruelty to expect our men to capture it, 
say in 1883, unless it bad been woll-j'ounded by a battery of 
dO-pounders from Siah Sung. But, for all outsiders may know, 
there may be a plan I 3 iiig cut and dry in some secret drawer of 
our Chief Engineer’s despatch-box, in which tho fate of Sherpur 
and its surroundings has been onee for nil decided. Colonel 
Perkins has certainly been indefatigable in creating new defences ; 
perhaps he may show equal energy in destrojung tho work of his 
own hand when tho time comes.* 


March 21st. 

The garrison of Cabul has been largely reinforced, and we have 
at last nearly 12,000 troops here. Tho 45th Sikhs and tho 27th 
Punjabees, who marched in from Butkhak on Friday, are now 
encamped on tho Siah Sung Bidge, and are holding the new fort 
built thereon. The 45th Sikhs have, for the time being, been 
attached to General Maepherson's Brigade, and tho 27th Punjab 
Infantry to General Charles Gough’s. The various fortg wo 
have built upon Asmai and Sherderwaza Heights have had their 

* At Abdur Babman’s nqnsat all tbe ftirti, te., were left intact when Sh Donald 
Stewart left Cabnl in Avgust. 
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garrisous told off to them, and are at present held by half tho 
number of men assigned to gnard them in case of a new outbreak. 
Each fort is being stored with seven days’ provisions and water, 
and a liberal quantity of ammunition ; and the garrisons are 
warned against using any of the reserve stores until necessity 
arises. Tho fort on Asmai is practically impregnable; even 
our artillery could not hope to mako any impression upon it. 
Tho walls are twelve feet thick ; and to carry it by assault, if at all 
well defended, would be impossible. Onr cavalry are also showing 
themselves in the country, about, to convince the people that we aro 
on the alert, and also to enable tho 3rd licngal Cavalry and tho 
Guides to become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
ground they may havo to act over. Last week all tho available 
troopers and sowars in cantonment u'cnt out into Ghardoh and 
over tho ground whero the 9th Lancers and 14th Bongal Lancers 
made their gallant charge on Decembir 11th. Our infantry arc 
also marched out occasionally, to get the men a little into condition, 
and they go swinging along over tho dusty roads in the same grand 
style they have shown since they loft Ali Ivheyl six mouths ago. 
Drafts for tho 9tli and 72nd are now on thoir way up from Peshawar, 
and soon we shall have each regiment mustering about 000 ban- 
quets. All tho men hero are very fit and hardy after tho winter, 
and are quite ready for another bout of fighting to relievo the mono- 
tony which is now becoming rather trying. No. 1 Mountain 
Battery is to he relieved by the 6-8th, the serew-guu battery which 
did such good service in the Zaimnkht country with General 
Tytler ; and the 3rd Punjab Cavalry and 17th Bengal Cavalry are 
to come up to make our cavalry brigade complete. The strength 
of the Cabul garrison (including tho outpost at Butkhak) was 
yesterday about 11,500 ofScers and men. The details of tho 
force are : — 


BUTKHAK 


Men 


101 

83 

133 


2.9th Foot 

5tb FaBjab Infantry 

lith Bengal Cavaliy 
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Mr, 

Lepel Griffin 

at Cabal. 



fiHKBTnU. 





\ 

1 Olliccm 

1 V.D 

1 

V'A, Kuyai Horse Artillery 


1 

I « 

1 162 

Beyal Artillery 


« 

178 

No, 1 MountaiD Battery ... 


1 ^ 

138 

No. 2 Moantam Battery 


' 5 

201 

Hazara Mountain Battery 


' 4 

151 

dtU Lancers 


17 

287 

3rd Bengal Cavalry 


1 

372 

duidcs’ Cavalry 


* 

27.5 

2-9th Foot 


1.-; 

442 

<i7tli l^oot 



721 

7'2ud Foot 


1 . iw 

691 

92nd Foot 


"0 

S'.] 

23rd Pioneers 


8 

7.'>'> 

28th Punjab (nfaiiiiy 


1 8 

651 

3rd Sikbs 


10 

634 

fjth Punjab Iufantr\ 


7 

476 

fllh Gbooikas 


S 

(i86 

2nd Ohoorkaa 


7 

.'182 

4th Ghoorkn^ 


7 

692 

24th Punjab Inf inlry 


1 s 

717 

45th Sikhs 


s 

1)70 

Guidcb* Infanirv 


0 

607 


Tlio <\\(» coniimiiies of Sapp<)s> and Sfinr'rK v hich belong to this 
division, but are now at 1-iuttubuud, are ‘iliout 150 strong. Btafi’ 
and departinontal officers number 00. The draft for the 9th 
Foot is 020 men, and for the 72nd Highlanders about 200. 
The artillery musters twelve 9-pounders and fourteen 7-pounders. 
1 givo the details of our strength lierc, so that, in case of any 
further operations, tho force at General Hoberts’s disposal may be 
estimated at its proper value. 

On Friday Sir F. Roberts met Mr. Lcpel Griffin on the road to 
Luttabniul, and tho General and his new Political Officer rode on 
to Sherpur together in the afternoon. Sir F. Roberts ordered a 
guard of honour (one company of the 6th Punjab Infantry) to 
escort Mr. Lopel Griffin from Siah Sung to tho cantonment. This 
unusual honour was paid to tho Political Officer in order that tho 
local sirdars might bo duly impressed with a sense of his dignity. 
The said sirdars turned out in great force, ■with their nstud tag- 
rag of followers, and formed a picturesque queue in rear of tho 
Geni=v»l 
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23tli March. 

Mr. Lepel Griffin lias made known to the Baraksai sirdars here 
what is to bo the fiitnre of Afghanistan ; and although many 
details of the scheme sanctioned by the Government of India 
cannot, of course, yet be settled, the outline is distinct enough. 
As to the difficulties to be overcome before the new arrangements 
mature, they are incidental to our position as conquerors of Cabul, 
and will be dealt with either diplomatically, or by force of arms, 
according to the temper of the tribal chiefs and others. As Mr. 
Griffin’s short speech to^.IiVali Mahomed Khan, Hashim Khan, 
and the other Barakzai sirdars was of an informal kind — though 
necessarily carrying weight as an exposition of Government policy 
— I am only able to give its general purport, about which 
there can bo no manner of doubt. It was to the effect that 
certain wrong impressions had got abroad concerning Yakub Khan 
and his possible return to Cabul. Huch return the Governmenl 
had decided could under no conditions take place ; tribal chiefs 
and their followers had believed that if a sufficient turmoil wore 
kept up, and turbulent demands made persistently for Yakub 
Khan’s return, that end might bo gained. This was a total mis- 
take. The cx-Amir would never be allowed to resume the power 
ho had forfeited, and all disturbances with that object would bo 
unavailing. It had also been found that, during three genera- 
tions, the Duraui sovereigns of Cabul bad been unable, or unwill- 
ing, to carry out treaty obligations with India, and it had now 
been decided that their power should be curtailed and certain sub- 
divisions mado of Afghanistan. While the British Government 
had no desire to annex the country, they were resolved that Can- 
dahar and Herat must henceforth no lunger appertain to the 
sovereign of Afghanistan. They would be separate and distinct, 
and the future ruler of Cabul would have to look upon them as 
removed from Lis jurisdiction.* It had also been determined 
that the army of occupation should remain in Afghanistan until 
a new ruler had been appointed strong enough to accept and carry 
out tKo obligations to be imposed upon him, and huoli a ruler 
would have to be found. He must be strong enough to ensure the 

* TM« was the jmlicy Lord Lytton intended to carry ont. 
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protection of buoIi Afghans as were the friends of the British, in 
order that, when the army withdrew, tliero might not be a risk of 
such men suffering for their fidelity to ns. Onr friends must 
be the friends of any ruler placed in power, and he must be pre- 
pared to protect them. 

Such is the distinct enunciation of what is to happen hero, and, 
as might have been expected, it is not altogether palatable to the 
Barakzai sirdars. One and all arc glad that Yakub Khan is not 
to return : ho has never been a favourite nrith his kinsmen since 
Shore iUi’s death, and they would look upon his re-assuinption of 
power as fatal to all their hopes. But they feel, and it is only 
right they should feel, keenly enough, the curtailment of tho 
power hitherto vested in tho hands of tho Amir. Hashim Khan, 
who has been buoyed up with the idea that his chance of tho 
Amirship was a very good one — though I must add, in justice to 
all our officials, that ho has never received even a liiut from them 
of what might lie in store for him — sboucdconsiderahle snllcnness 
when he heard upon what terms the uexl Amir would have to 
accept power at our hands. He did not scruple to say openly that 
it would he impossihle to gnaraiifec the safety of any faction 
friendly to tho British wlion our army had marched back to India. 
No donbt ho holds this view as honestly as an Afghan can be said to 
have honesty at all ; hut he might modify it when he sees that 
such a condition will bo in.sisted miou, and no half-hearted promise 
accepted. ITashim Khan has further said that, in freeing Candahar 
and Herat from their suzerainty to Cahul, wc ai'o reducing tho 
Amir from the status of a King to that of a Nowoh. Herat has 
always been comsidcred the key of Turkislan and of Southern 
Afghanistan, and to surrender it cither to Persia or to aii inde- 
pendent ruler, would be a .severe blow to tho Durani dynasty. 
Again, Hashim Khan says that to expect a Hurani sovereign in 
Cahul to hold his own against the turbulent tribes in the iiiimc- 
diiite districts, when he has been deprived of tho great support he 
receives from the strong Dm-iiui factions about Candahar, is an 
impossihiJitj'-. It is true that the Diiraiiis are most numerous in 
Southern Afglianistan, and at first sight the objection .seems tenable 
enough ; hut Hashim Khan has forgotten that, by our occupation 
of Candahar, any Amir of Cahul will receive our countenance and 
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support from that quarter, and this will be as well known to the 
tnrbnlent spirits of Kohistan, Logar, and Wardak, as to the 
Durani faction itself. Hashim Khan’s sullenness would be of no 
importance were it not that he is the only man with a spark of 
ability among the Baraksais now with us in Calml ; and, as I have 
said in previous letters, he has been favourably thought of in our 
plans for settling the country on a firm basis. If he will not 
accept our terms, ho will inevitably be passed over as far as the 
.'\mirship is concerned, for the work now before us has to be done 
so thoroughly, that all danger of another fiasco, such as the treaty 
of (iundamak proved, mu^t bo guarded against. 

Taking the broad lines laid down by Mr. Lepel Griffin, a fore- 
cast of what is likely to happen in Afghani.st!tn — putting aside 
purely military complications, which I will turn to afterwards — 
may fairly be given. That such a forecast must be tinged with 
conjecture is, of course, unavoidable : but still, perhaps, a fair 
estimate of the situation may be given. Ciindahar will bo retained 
in our possession, but Herat will not jet bo amioxed. Its future 
will more probably be that of an independent citj, with an impor- 
tant niissioii to fulfil in Central Asian iiclitics. History is full of 
instances of cities maintaining their independence, and rising in 
course of time to the rank of great Powers. 'Wituess Yenice, once 
one of the first maritime Powers in Europe. Herat is self- 
supporting, and is situated in so fertile a district, that its wealth 
of produce is a proverb among Asiatics. Its strength as a military 
post is greater than that of any city in Afghanistan : it could be 
defeudod against great odds with almost a certainty of romiiig out 
victorious from the struggle. If we were to declare that it is to be 
independent, and to guarantee such independence against all- 
comers, its future would be assured. That this may be done is 
within the bounds of possibility, and we should give it a G-overnor 
uho could be trusted to carry out our wishes. Being our nominee, 
and relying upon ns for support in time of need, he would jealously 
guard against oucroachmenls on his privileges ; and would scarcely 
dare ta risk loss of authority by disobeying any wishes we might 
make known to him. To do so would bo madness with a British 
army at Candahar drawing its reinforcements by railway from 
India ; and the Heratis themselves finding security and enormously- 
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increased trade resulting from their new position of independence, 
would probably bo on the alert to check intrigues against their 
autonomy. So far as regards Southern and Western Afghanistan : 
there remain the eastern and northern provinces to be dealt with, 
and hero conjecture must be indulged in. Cabul will bo freed 
from the presence of our army when a now Afghan Government 
has been created ; but that our forces will retire behind Lundi 
Kotal is most improbable. By general consent, the Khyber route 
seems to be recognized as that most adapted for communication, 
hostilo or otherwise, with Cabul ; the Kurram route is worthless 
during several months of the year, and'^Thull as a base has not a 
single advantage. It then remains for consideration whether 
Lundi Kotal is sufficiently advanced for our purpose. To enable 
our influence to be supreme at Cabul, we must put ourselves in 
such a position that our army shall ahvays be within hail of the 
city. Lundi Kotal certainly docs not give such a position; 
Jellalabad is much hotter, but its climate is so great a drawback, 
that it also drops out of consideration as an advanced post — 
such a post being on the plan of a larg(> fortified camp, holding a 
force fully equipped in the matter of ammunition, supplies, and 
tvampovt, and icady' to move at the shortest notice. Gundamak, 
or u position ou the hills near, would unquestionably give tho site 
for tho new outpost on the north-west frontier of India, and its 
connection with Peshawar might bo not liy Jellalabad, but by the 
valleys along the northeni slopes of the Safod Kob, viz., mi 
Maizena and Pcshbolak. Tho Lughman route would involve a 
strung garrison at 3 ellalabad, which is to be avoided if possible. 
Besides, Lughman cannot compare aitb tho fertile valleys in the 
shadow of the Safed Koh, wherein grain, forage, fuel, and water, 
arc abundant. 1 can speak from personal experience of Maizena 
and Peshbolak, having visited them during the last campaign ; 
and if the pacification of tho .Shinwaris wore once assnred, the 
route would teem with advantages which cannot be found on tho 
Jellalabad Road. It would not be a task more difficult to reduce 
the Shinwaris to a state of quietude than it was to convince tho 
Afridis of the nselessness of molesting us in the Khyber. As 
there is always a great outcry against annexation, it might be 
worth while to abandon Kurram, merely taking a quid fro quo in 
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the Jellalabad Vtdley. That this will absolutely be done, is very 
problematical ; but it is to be hoped that the Government will be 
strong enough to disregard any non-annexation outcry if the pre- 
ponderance of opinion, both among our military and political 
experts, is in favour of the holding of Gnndamak.* 


Qth April. 

The Mnstaufi, Habibulla Ehan, who w as sent by General Boborts 
some weeks ago to negotiate with the Ghazni malcontents, and 
induce them to state what ^hcir demands really were, has returned 
to Sberpur and reported that ho has the majority of tho chiefs 
now at Maidan, and they are willing to attend a Durbar. Young 
Musa Khan has, however, been left at Ghazni with Mushk-i-Alam. 
When General Heberts first proposed to Habibulla Kliaii to go to 
Ghazni, and sound the temper of the malcontent leaders, v ilh a ^iew 
to arrange some basis upon which the settlement of Afghanistan 
could be carried out, the answer was that it would bo useless — the 
irreooncilables would not listen to him. There tho matter ended 
for tho time being, but some weeks aftcrwaids the Mustaufi volun- 
tarily visited the General, and said that he was willing to go to his 
home in Wardak, whence he could judge if it were possible to 
gather the tribal chiefs together for purposes of consultation. He 
accordingly set out, and for the past two months wo have heard 
strange rumours of what was happening in Wardak and Ghazni. 
Tho Mustaufi now reports that, on arrhing athishomo in Wardak, 
he fell ill, and for some time was unable to do anything in tho 
way of negotiation. Upon recovering, he began to sound tho 
various Wardak chiefs as to their views, and was careful to point 
out the folly of resistance, now that tho British h.ad received large 
reinforcements and had strengthened Sherpur and the heights 
above Cabul. At first, no one would listen to him, so he proceeded 
to Ghazni to interview Mahomed Jan, young Tahir Khan (half- 
brother of Hashim Khan), and finally Mushk-i-Alam. Here 

* The Afghans cannot, of coarse, be expected to understand the piinciple of part;- 
gOTemment at home ; the defeat of tho ConservatiTe part; and the recall of Lord 
Ljtton put an end to such ideas as the retention of Candahar and the maintenance of 
tho Bcientific frontior. Our change of policy was misunderstood generally in Afghanis* 
tan, where, to tiiis day, it is believed we were ton weak to cany out onr original plans. 
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also lie met with but little success : Mahomed Jan would not adopt 
bis views, but talked of a new jehad, and the driving of tbo 
British out of tbo country ; the success of the first few weeks of 
December was to be repeated on a larger scale, and every tribes- 
man was to rise from Ghazni to Jellalabad. Against such tall 
talk the Mustaufi could only urge that the jehad would come to 
as bitter nud humiliating an cud as the ^u'cvious one had done on 
December 23rd, when the force sent to attack Sherpur had been 
beaten off with great loss. Then Mahomed Jan veered round 
slightly, and said he would abandon all idea of fighting if Yakub 
Khan were reinstated, or Musa Khan opeated Amir. The former 
scheme, ho was told, was impossible ; the latter might possibly he 
considered. I’he Mustaufi was much hindered in his woi k by 
young Tahir Khan, who had Musa Khan in his keeping. This 
young sirdur cordially hates his half-brother. Hashim Khan ; and 
as ho know Hubibulla was working solely in the latter’s interest, 
he tried to thwart him in e^ery way. This game of cross-purposes 
would have been most interesting to au outsider if all the intri- 
cacies of the intrigues could have hoen understood ; hut it must 
sorely lia\ e tried the temper of the Mustaufi, who had every thing 
to gain by bringing the mulcontouts to look at matters from his 
point of view, lie was, however, more than a match for a drunken 
debauebei', sucli us Jlahoiued Jan and an inexperienced youth like 
Tahir Khan. Turuiiig his attention to Mushk-i-Alam, ho used 
different arguments to those employed with the military leaders of 
the disaffected. He showed to the old moollah th.it the only way 
of getting rid of the infidels (whom he hated just as much as any 
reckless fanatic) was by negotiation, and not by resistance : the 
former course might put Cahul once more into a position of 
importance ; the latter could only result in disaster to Afghan.stan, 
as the British forces were daily growing in strength, and it was 
fully intended to capture (Jhajiui from the Candahar direction, and 
punish every tribe showing overt hostility. The moullah was half- 
convinced, and was left in such a frame of mind that good results 
might he looked for. Then Habibulla Khan turned his attention 
to the powerful chiefs of his own tribe, and by means which wo 
are ignorant of, won them all over to his side. They, perhaps, 
scented futuru rewards and great power in the direction of the 
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State when their kiueman ahoold be Finance Minister of a netv 
Amir, and they announced themselves as prepared to consult with 
the British upon the subject of a future Oovemment. The example 
of the Wardak chiefs was contagious, and soon the Logar maliks 
made common cause with them. Mahomed Jan thus saw himself 
being deserted by the tribes upon whom he had mainly relied, and 
he at last promised to accompany the Mustaufi to Maidan to take 
part in a great tribal Durbar, although he refrained from pledging 
himself to any fixed decision. Just about tliis time the Hazaras 
raided upon Nani, south of Ghazni, and the Mustaufi was in fear 
that aU his arrangements would bo upset, as Mahomed Jan started 
to repel the raiders. Froifc that point much uncertainty as to what 
was really’ occurring was felt in Sherpur ; and as it was known that 
Mr. Lcpel Griffin’s declaration of the partition of Afghanistan 
had been sullenly received even by Hushim Kljan, it was not 
unnaturally supposed that the Mustaufi would bo left in the lurch 
by the chiefs who had pledged thcmschcs to follow his instruc- 
tions. 

Yesterday Habibulla Khan rode from Muidan to Sherpur, and 
all doubts, so far as regards the duels being at Maidan, are set 
at rest. He reports that ho loft there all the headmen of War- 
dak, Logar, Ahmadzui Ghilzais, and Zurmut (the district east of 
Ghazni towards Kliost), together with Mahomod Jan, Mrr Butcha, 
Kohistani; 'Mahomed Hasan Khun, cx-Go^ernoi of Jellalabud; 
Sirdars Tahir Khan, Alim Khan, Surnar Khiiu, and other notables, 
including Generals Ablam Khan, Gholum Juii, and Kurrim Khan, 
who fought against us at Charasia. 

The newh that General Sii Donald Stewart with a large force 
left GauduLar u week ago for Gha/ui has undoubtedly had an 
effect upon those men. It is difficult to see what our own policy' 
will he hereafter, as the change of Government at homo may 
bring about <{uite a new departure. Vll Geueral Koberts and 
Mr. Lepol Griffm can do, is to endeavour to gain the ear of the 
chiefs, and to obtain a knowledge of their wishes in the matter of 
a settled Government. The chiefs now at Maidau wiU he asked 
to attend a Durbar, shortly lo ho held in Shorpur. Mr. A. C. 
Lyall, Foreign Secretary, has paid ji Hying visit to Gabul, and is 
now on his way back to India. 
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lith April. 

The Durbar for the reception of such of the chiefs as chose to 
come in has, at last, been held, and the fullest declaration yet 
made of the intentions of the Government of India has been 
listened to by the Cabul sirdars and the men whom the Mustaufi 
has induced to visit Sherpur. It may be as well, once for aU, to 
state that the chiefs represented only a minority of the tribes- 
men, although a paper of requests whieh they have presented was 
signed by nearly all the Wardok, Logar, and Southern Ghil/.ai 
rmlikn. The Mustaufi’s personal interest in Wnrdak was suffi- 
ciently strong to bring many' of his kinsmen in ; but Mahomed 
.Inn’s brother, who is head of the clan, would not accompany the 
rest, considering his signature quite enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Mahomed Jan himself would have come in willingly if a 
/Jiillut had been promised and cci-taiu honours paid to him as a 
successful Geucral ; but this we very sensibly declined to do, and 
ho is now out in the cold, ^lahomcd llasau Klian, os-riovcmor 
of Jellalabad, also declined at the last moment, ns he will have 
110 one but Yakub Khan as Amir ; whih Mir Butcha and Surwar 
Khan, Purw'ani, are too busy, levying men in Kohistan for Abdur 
Tlahman's army, to think of wasting their time at Sherpur. Wo 
had thou, really, at the Durbar reprcsentalives of the Wnrdak, 
JjOgnr, Zurmut, and Koh-Damnn people, or sections of the 
jicoplc, and also all the Barakzai sirdars with us in Cabul, as 
well as the three Sirdars — Surwar Khnii, Tahir Khan, and Alim 
Khan — who have boon taking care of young 2 >Iusa .Jan, at Ghazni, 
in the hope that he might some day bo made Amir by the 
British. 

The Durbar was hold in a largo tent pitched near the Engineers’ 
Park in Sherpur. The sirdars and maliks rode iuto Sherpur 
from the city at eleven o’clock, and spent their time until three 
o'clock in discussing current events and admiring each other’s 
wonderful raiment. They were marshalled in due order in the 
Durbar tent before four o’clock, Wali Mahomed, Governor of the 
city, being placed on the right of tho seats assigned to Sir E. 
Eoberts and Mr. Lepel Griffin, the Mustaufi and the Nawab Gho- 
1 am Hussain beins just in rear ; while Sirdar Hushim Khan, 
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Abdulla Khan, and the other loyal Barakzai princes were given 
chairs on the right. The tribal chiefs squatted on the ground just 
within the shadow of the tent, while such British officers as 
chusc to attend wore seated on the General’s left. General Ross, 
commanding the 2nd Division, and the Brigadiers, with the ex- 
ception of General Baker, who is lying ill from an attack of fever, 
were among the British officers present. A guard of honour of 
100 men of the 72nd Highlanders, with their band, were drawn 
up — bayonets fixed, and ball ammunition in their pouches — on 
the road leading from the General’s gateway ; while small parties 
of the 3rd Rikhs and 5tk /rhoorkas were stationed in roar of the 
tent as an extra precaution. Afghan fanaticism takes, at times, 
such determined shape, that even in a Durbar a ghazi might de- 
clare himself; and it was therefore only wise to bo ready for an 
emergency. It would have fared ill with any fanatic who might 
have attempted to amuse himself preparatory to entering Para- 
dise, for the Highlanders, Sikhs, and Ghoorkas arc too old 
soldiers to care for a knife-cut when their bayonets are ready 
for use. Sir Frederick Roberts, with his personal Staff, and Mr. 
Lepel Griffin, Chief Political Officer, walked from the head- 
quarters to the tent ; and as the Gcneml enteri'd after the usual 
honours from the guard outside, (ho birdurs and wiiUI, 1 rose to 
their feet and made oheibaneo wiUi true Oriental humility. The 
scene was picturesque enough, and yet there was a grim touch of 
irony in the surroundings; for, preceding the General, came 
eight Highlanders with the inevitable fixed bayonets, who opened 
out on either hand in the tent, and stood to attention in the space 
between the chiefs and the British ofiicers. Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
native orderlies, two long-limbed Sikhs, two wiry Pathans, and a 
pair of fierce little Ghoorkas, who arc always to he found at tbo 
General’s heels, took up their places holund him, their bayonets 
shining out among the gold-laced caps of the Staff and the un- 
dress uniforms of the officers of the garrison whom curiosity 
had prompted to he present. After the prclimin.iry bhuifliiig and 
gathering up of robes, the Afghan notables followed the General’s 
example and quietly sat down, the malths falling upon their 
knees and folding their hands in an attitude of great attention. 
T'here w '■ not much to attract notice i“ithpr in tlipir fico” or 
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denjeanour : they were merely commonplace men, waiting respect- 
fully upon the General’s pleasure ; but there was presently a stir 
among them when the names of Surwar Ehan, Tahir Khan, and 
Alim Khan were called out. These three sirdars were presented 
to the General by Mr. Griffin, and after shaking hands and 
making respectful bows they returned to their places. Tahir Khan 
is a young man of nineteen or twenty, with a sullen expression of 
face, and with none of the dignity of a prince : he might, with a 
little trouble, be made to look like a decent Cabuli eyve ; but even 
then ho would be a poor figure among bis compeers of the stable. 
Sir Frederick Koborts did not receive ary of the tribal chiefs, 
whose position, indeed, would not have warranted such an atten- 
tion, but immediately opened the Durbar by a short speech, 
greatly to the purpose. He said ; — 

^'Sirdars and MaiirS) 

** I am v«T7 glad to meet jon hero to-day, CBpocially t)io»e who through the good 
ofHeea of tho Mugtuufi have been induced to cotuo into Cabul to make theii wishes 
known to me. I trust Ihih Durbar is the beginning of the end, and that it will now 1)e 
possible for us to enter into suub un arrangement with the people of Afghanistan aa 
will ensure an honourable peace and lasting ftiendsbip betw'een them and the British, 
Some of you, 1 understand, hesitated to accompouy the Mustsuf), fearing your treat' 
ment and reception by us might not be such we had promised you, and that some 
evil might befall you. You need never have any sueh fear when your safety h.is been 
assured on the word of a llritish ofBcer. The British do not say one thing and do 
another. You who have come in bavo been honnurably treated, and aftor this Durbar 
you are all at liberty to depart. I trust, when you leave Cabal, yon will cariy away 
witli you a more friendly feeling towards us than some of you hitherto entertained ; 
and that those of your jiarty who arc still bolding aloof will be wise enough to follow the 
good example you have set them, and will accept our invitation to como into Cabul. 
Mr. Lepel Grifiin, Chief Political Officer in Noith and Baslcrn Afghanintan, with whom 
yon have already become ac((a.iinted, will now, on the part of the Covemment of India, 
answer the request you haro made.” 

This speech haTin^ been translated into Persian, Mr. Lepel 
Griffin addressed the chiefs. His speech, delivered in Persian, was 
to the following efifcct : — 

*'SlBl>ARS, KbANS, ARP MaLISS Qt CaDUP, 

**It has been my wish, for some time past, to meet you all in Durbar, and to 
explain to you collectively and publicly, as I have already done privately, the intentions 
of the British Government witli regard to tJic settlement of Afgfauiustaii. This is a 
favourable opportunity, when replies have been given to the requests of coitain chiefs 
and maliks in the neighbourhood of Ghazni who have been long hostile, but wlio ha'o, 
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at list) lirtensd to the advice of the MtutaaB whom Sir Frederick Boberta sent to 
reasBiiTO tbemy and have deputed many of their number to place their requests respect- 
fully before the Government. It is to be regretted that the more important of tiie 
leaders have not come in person. When the Government promised them a safe-oondoc^ 
there was no reason for even those who had been most opposed to it, to fear for thmi 
lives, or their liberty. The British Government bears no ill-will to those who have 
fought fairly against it, and those of the representatives who have come to Cabal are 
free to leave when they wish ; daring their stay they will be treated as friends and gaeats. 
But those chiefs who have remained behind at Maidun, must not think their signatures 
on the paper of requests will bo coniidcrod as equivalent to tbeir presence ; the more so 
as we know that the reason why some of them have not come is that they have secretly 
abandoned the cause they profess to support, and have made promises to others. When 
you return to Maidan, ask Generals Gholam Hyder and Mahomed Jan when they are 
going to desert yon. 

Malik* of Ghoxni, M.iidan, and Lo^ir, and Chiefs of the Ghilzaa, Wardak, and 
other tribes in their neighbourhood, — I have met you more than onoe in private inter- 
view, and have discussed with you, in a friendly way, your roqnosts ; and I now only 
wish to say publicly, and for the information of the airdars and the people of the city 
and neighbourhood of Cabul, whom it eoncemt, a& closoly as it docs you, what I have 
already aaid to you. You have first asked that the former friendship of the Govern- 
ment of the Queen-Empress of Hindustan should be lestored, that the Amir Yakub 
Khan should be released and reinstated, and that the British Army should retire from 
Afghanistan. In reply, I would first remind you that the breach in our mutual friend- 
ship was mafle by the Atiilr Shero AU Khan. The British Goveromeut not only always 
desired and still desires friendship with Afghanistan, Imt will not appoint anyone as 
Amir who does not profess fiiendsbip ; nor will it allow him to continue Amir unless ho 
plainly shows himself the friend of the fneiids of the Brltihli (zovernment, and tho 
enemy of its enemies. For this reasou, the Viceroy has decided that Yakub Khan shall 
not return to Afgbauiatuu. You know whethei ho observed the promised he had made 
to the British Governineul you know he rewarded those who oppoMid us in tlie first 
campaign ; while those who had assisted us he turned out of their l.imls and .appoint- 
ments, You have told me privately that if Yakub Khan be not allowed to return, ;ou 
are willing to accept as Amir anyone whom the Jlritisb Government may choose to select. 
This expression of the wish of a large nuftiher of icsjKictablc vutiil* will be at a pioper 
time laid before Ilis Excellency tlie Viceroy, to^thor with that of others who may wish 
to supiiOTt the candidatuie of ^VuU Mahomed, noshiui Khau, Musa Khan, Ayub Khan, 
nr any other member of the ruling family who may be approved by a lai‘ge number of 
the i>eoplc. Government hah no iutentionof anneMiig Afghanistan, and will occupy no 
moro of it than may be necebsar}' for the safety oi its oho frontier.^ But the province 
of Candahar will not remain united to Cabal it will 1 k> placed uuder the independent 
rule of a Barakzai prince. For the administration of thobe provlnceb that remain 
attached to Cabul, the (iovernmont is anxious to appoint an Amir who shall bo strong 
enough to govcin his people and be steadfast In his friendship to the British : and if 
only these (jualificaiionb be secured, tlie Govemuicnt is willing aD<l auxiuus to recognize 
tbe wish of the Afghan people and of their tribal chiefs, and to.nominate an Amir of 
their choice. But no decision can be given at present. Yon who have assembled here 
represent bnt a sinall part of the )>eople, and it is necessary to ascertain the views and 
wishes of many other chiefs and sirdais who are absent from Cabul. But your votes in 
favour of Yakub Khan’s immediate family will bo remembered and considered, if, •until 
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the d«ei8iott of the Ch)vemment he ^veoi yon absolntely abstain from all hostile action ; 
otherwise *do not expept that the Govemmont vill oonsider him likely to be a friendly 
'Amir whose friends aro its persistent enemies. The armies of the Qaeen Smpress will 
withdraw from Alghanistan, when the Goremment considers that the proper time has 
come.. As they did not enter Afghanistan with your permiBsioni so they will not with* 
draw at yonr request. When the eountry is again peaceful, and when a friendly Amir 
has been selected, the Governnient has no wish to remain in Afghanistan. The army 
came to Cahul to indict punishment for tho murder of its Bnroy in time of peace, which 
some of yon ha^e called a regrettable accident, but which tho British GoTcmment con- 
side|n an atrocioaa crime. It will romain imtil some satisfactory settlement can be 
made. 

*‘yon have been told that an army from Candabar is now marching on Ghazni, while 
another from Bombay has taken its place at Candabar. A third army is in Kuimm, a 
fourth at Cahul, a fifth at Jcllalahad, in the Khyber, and at Peshawnr. The General 
has ordered a strung force tn march from Cabnl in ^rte days towards Maidan, to co- 
operate with the Oandahar army. If you arc wise, you will do everything to assist this 
force, which is not sent against you, nor will it molest yon, if only the conduct of the 
people is friendly. If, on the contrary, listen to leaders who only deceive you for 
their own advantage, and commit and excite h(»(tUlty against the Government, punish- 
ment will quickly and certainly follow. The Khugiani tribe throe weeks ago attacked 
the British Port near Guudauiak, at night ; they have since had to pay a fine of 
Ks. 10,000, and five of their towers have been Mown up. The lllsarak people have 
been committing outrages on the load and carrying ofl mt'n and cattle. A large force 
has been sent by the General into Hisarak, and a fine of Bs. ir>,000 hnn been impoerd. 

^*The Government is quite ^illtug to be friendH with you and to treat you as Its 
friends ; but it is alee resolved to be obeyed, so long as its armies are in tbc country, 
and to punish severely any open opiiosition. You have a proverb that force and money 
aro the only powers in Afghanistan. Jt is for you to choose which yon wiah. Govom- 
ment intends to keep the sword for its enemies and tho money for its friends ; and if 
yon are wise you will count yourselves as our friends. Those people deceive you who 
proach a Jehad, and say the English arc tiio enemies of Islam. In India fifty million 
Mabomedans enjoy under the government of the Queen greater liberty, bappineas, and 
secnrlty than in any country in the world ; and it is the British Government which has 
many times, by a great eTi»enditiire of men and treasure, guarded aznl preserved the 
empire of the Saltan of Tuikcy against his enemies. Government is the friend and 
protector of Islaiii, and not its destroyer. As to your own requests for the appointment 
of a Mahomedan agent at Gabul, and a grant of assistaneo in money and material to the 
new Amir, I can only say that theso lequests have been mado by you in ignorance, for 
they are matters which will he decided, by the Government of India, with the chief 
whom they agree to Amir. It is not fitting for small persons to discuss them. 

Of this only be assured, that he whom the Viceroy of India may select will bo supported 
by the Government in every possible way, so long as he show's friendly intentions 
towards it. 

The chiefs listened silently and with the phlegmatic attention 
they always show in Durbar, and they clearly understood the 
speeches. Mr. Ghriifin spoke in Persian, and a Pushtu translation 
was also read out for the benefit of such as' were imporfectly 
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acquainted with Persian. Snch of the British officers as coold 
speak neither language were in the dark as to the Political Officer’s 
declaration, but camp gossip soon famished them with a fairly- 
oorrect translation. The firmness of the language and the un- 
compromising terms in which the sirdars and chiefs were told of 
our intentions has been approved in camp in the fullest way. 
Our great hope is that no exigencies of party politics at home will 
cause a modification ; it would be fatal to our prestige if we had 
to withdraw from resolutions now made public. The Cabal chiefs 
had already been told what they had to expect; and the Barakzai 
sirdars now learned whaj decision the Government of India had 
arrived at — Oandahar to be the fief of an independent prince; 
an Amir to be elected by the voice of the people, who should be 
friendly to the British ; and the withdrawal of onr army when 
such a man had been found — these were the main points. Herat 
was not mentioned, and this is the more significant as it was fully 
known that the separation of Herat from the Durani kingdom wfts 
a sore point, even with our friends in Cabul. The future of that 
district may well be allowed to drop out of sight for the present, 
as until it becomes clear who the now Amir is to bo, we cannot 
possibly undertake to say what shall become of Herat, If he is 
a man equal to holding Turkistan and Herat as well as Cabal, 
and to bo true, at the same time, to his friendship to us, wo might 
so strengthen his hands that he could defy rebellion and intrigao 
and make his government all-powerful from onr north-western 
frontier to the borders of Persia. The allusion to Turkey was 
certainly not a happy one ; we may, it is true, have gone to war 
several times to maintain that Mahomedan kingdom, but our lute 
desertion of the Sultan cannot recommend our policy to such 
fanatical hrussulmans as the Afghans. Abdur Bahman’s name, 
too, was not mentioned ; and as he is already knocking at our 
gates, it might have been wiser to make some allusions to him. 

The result of the Durbar has been satisfactory enough as far 
as the Cabal sirdars are concerned, who fully believe that one of 
their number will yet be Amir. Sirdars Wali Mahomed Khan and 
Hashina Khan have accepted the ■ mediation of the Mnstaufi, and 
have pledged themselves to act in concert, if either of them is 
placed on the throne. They both dread the advent of ^bdiir 
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Bahman and the j) 0 B 8 ible encouragement he may receive from the 
British, if he comes as a Mend, and they are very anxious to 
show that their combined party would be strong enough to keep 
the Durani kingdom together. They have, as yet, received no 
distinct promises from us, and it is not too much to say that we 
are inclined to treat their claims with contempt until we learn 
more of Abdur Rahman’s intentions. The tribal chiefs, too, are 
not of sufficient importance to justify us in believing that any 
arrangement made with them would be of a lasting kind ; and 
though we have so far respected their feelings as not to send our 
force out to Maidau to-day, we still intend to move 4,000 men 
under General John Ross to Sheikhabad, on the Ghazni Road, 
there to join hands with Sir Donald Stewart. News .from Kun- 
duz is to the effect that Abdur Rahman Khan is collecting men 
and raising money, and that his agents have been weU received in 
Eohistan. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Force sent to co-operote with Sir Donald Stewart — Strength of Qeneral Ross’s 
Division — A Force moved out to ChMunia — Hasan Khan in Logar — Abdur Rahman 
find tbe Kohiatanis— (i^eneral Ko8f<’8 Advance on the (iha^ni Road — Communication 
opened with Sir Donald Stewart — K cwh of the Action at Ahmed Kbol — Action at 
('barasia — Colonel Jenkins attacked bv Hasan Khun — The Chiirsm Force strength* 
coed — Description of the Action — Gencml Maepberson’s Disposition of the Ucin* 
forcements — Defeat and Dispersion of the Logaris under Husan Khan — Heavy 
Losses of the Afghans — T*be Leaders of the Attack. 

The following extracts from letters will explain General Boss’smove- 
meut towards Ghazni to co-operato with Sir Donald Stewart : — 

nth April, 1880. 

Sufficient time having been given to the chiefs who attended the 
late Durbar to return to their homes, the force told off to co-oper- 
ate with Sir Donald Stewart’s column advancing from Candahar, 
has started for Sheikhabad on the Ghazni Road. It left yesterday 
morning under command of Major-General John Ross, and took 
the road to Armindeh, halting for tho night at Eila Eazi, 7 or 
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8 mileB &om the Cabul gorge. Its nninerical strength was nearly 
4,000 fighting men of all arms, made np as follows : — 


6*8} Bojal Artillery (4 screw-gune) 

Haiara Monntaia Battery (6 goiu) 

9th Lancera (1 squadron) 

8rd Ponjab Cavalry (2 aquadrons) 

3rd Bengal Cavalry 

9th Foot CCeneralO.) 

4th Ghoorkaa ... *** ) Cough’s V 

24th Punjab Native Infantry { Brigade. ) 

23id Pioneers j 

Srd Company Sappers and Mineia 
Field Park (Captain Brackenbnry) 

Total 


Officers. 

Bank and Flic. 

4 

131 

5 

200 

4 

100 

6 

200 

8 

850 

21 

700 

7 

660 

8 

660 

8 

680 

2 

96 

1 

60 

74 

3,837 


The officers of tbe Staff are — Groneral Boss, commandiiig ; 
Major Boyes, A.A.G. ; Captain Dutton, A.Q.M.O. ; and Dr. 
Maonalty, Staff Surgeon ; Brigadier- General Charles Gough, 
C.B., V.O. ; Major Gerard, Brigade Major; Major Kinloch and 
Major Comho, D.A.Q.M.Gs. Captaiu Kidgeway is tho Political 
OfiScer with the Division. 

This force is of sufficient strength to hold its own against any 
force that can possibly be gathered together on the Ghazni Boad, 
but it seems unlikely that it will meet with any serious opposition 
in that quarter. Mahomed .Tan’s faction has been so split up, 
that ho will have difficulty in raising large bodies of men in future, 
• particularly as tbo eyes of tho Kohistanis, Cabulis, Logaris, and 
Safis are all turned northwards, Abdur Kahman’s movements 
beyond the Hindu Kush being Jar more discussed than any tribal 
warfare towards Ghazni. To-day heliograms from Argandeh are 
to the effect that Mahomed Jan has fled to Narkh, the valley 
wherein are Bahadur Khan’s villages visited by ns in November 
last. Two thousand men under Abdul Gaffur, a local mooUdh of 
some importance, are said to have assembled there ; but unless 
this force is increased tenfold, no opposition worthy of the 
can be shown to General Ross. Mahomed Jan’s parting shot was 
«, BiiTTimons to 11 the Kohiatani rmliks to rai-- tb.air follow rs «nd 
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march to Ghazni to resist the Candahar force — a summons, it is 
needless to say, which will not be obeyed, as the Kohistanis are 
not foolish enough to place themselves in a position where they 
would be cut off from their homes. Mahomed Hasan Khan and 
General Karim Khan have gone to Logar to get men together. 
Tho Ghazni faction is on the horns of a dilemma, and the next 
few weeks wiU probably see our troops promenading through 
Wardak and Logar, collecting revenue and supplies, without any 
show of resistance to our orders. Of course, if Abdur Kahman 
makes a demonstration at Charikar, there may be another out- 
burst of fanaticism ; but, so far as we can judge, that adventurer 
is not too anxious to cross the Hindu Kush until matters are a 
httlo more advanced. If ho can see his way to secure the Amir- 
ship easily without fighting, he wiU certainly make overtures to 
Sir K. Ilobcrts. The rumour that ho is running short of funds 
is very significant in itself: he cannot keep an army together 
unless he has the means wherewitli to pay his sepoys, and he 
is too shrewd to risk a failure by pushing his force too far south 
when our army is within five marches of Charikar. We are more 
on the alert now than wo have been since the events of December, 
and the Kohistanis know this perfectly well, though, perhaps, 
they do not know that General Maepherson’s Brigade is to be held 
in readiness to move out at an hour’s notice should local disaffec- 
tion require such a step. 


22nd April, 

General Boss has reached Kila Dnrani, one march from 
Sheikhabod, without serious opposition. For the benefit of all 
humanitarian critics, I may state that strict orders have been given 
under which hostile villages are only to bo punished by the de- 
struction of their towers and fortified places : the houses of tho 
tribesmen will in all cases bo spared. Such grain and stores as we 
require will bo taken — a very mild way, indeed, of “ living upon 
the country.” We pay such exorbitant prices for everything wo 
buy, that the few mannds of corn taken in this way cannot prove 
any serious loss to the tribesmen. • 

In addition to the column co-operating with Sir Donald Stewart, 
it b ' been found «dvi bl. ■ to send ■ ■ avr -11 force to Ct rasia. 
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This is made up of two guns P-A, Eoyal Horse Artillery, a wing of 
the 92nd Highlanders, and the whole of the Guides, caTsliy and 
infantry. The reason for this step was that Mahomed Hasan 
Khan was threatening all Tillagers who were sending in supplies 
to Sherpur from Logar, and the roads had become Tery unsafe for 
all kafilas. The case of the Khan of Kushi will show very clearly 
the state of Logar at the present moment, and the awkward 
position in which maliks friendly to the British are placed. 
This old man did all he could to aid our advance when we crossed 
the Shutargardan in September, and he has since remained faith- 
ful to his promises made^to us. A few days ago he came in to 
Sherpur, and asked for advice, his case being that Hasan Khan 
had ordered him to send all his lighting men to Baraki Bajan, 
and to furnish supplies for the levies being raised in Logar. The 
Khan would not obey the order, and Hasan Khan then threatened 
to destroy his villages and seize all his goods. The threat may 
have been an idle one, but still it was enough to intimidate the 
maJik, He was told to return to his home and to keep Hasan 
Khan in play for a few days, when tho advance of General Boss 
upon Sheikhabad, and General Stewart’s arrival at Ghazni, would 
probably cause the dispersion of any bands under Hasan Khan. 
In the meantime, to hasten this dispersion, and to keep the roads 
from Logar to Cabal open. Colonel Jenkins was ordered to 
Charasia, and there he is now encamped, waiting for orders. The 
effect upon the disorderly spirits in Logar has been most healthy. 
They dread an incursion into their valley on both sides, and they 
are now anzious to renounce Hasan Khan and all his works. 
There are always men to be found in every tribe ripe for adventure 
and guerilla warfare, and it seems probable that Hasan ELhan still 
has several hundred of these about him, and intends harassing 
picquets and rear-guards whenever opportunity offers. He has 
always a road of escape open towards Zurmut or tho Shutargar- 
dan ; and unless the maliks turn him out of their villages, he will 
continue to foment discontent in Logar until the Ghazni and 
Sheikhabad Forces have united and swept through the valley to 
Kushiv The people are willing and, indeed, anxious to send 
supplies to Csbul, as the prices paid by us are abnormally high ; 
bnt until the presence of our troops frees the headmen from all 
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fear of reprisals by Hasan Eban, the flow of grain and cattle to 
Cabal will be slnggish and uncertain. 

From the North the news of Abdnr Bahman’s movement is still 
meagre in the extreme ; but the explanation most probably of 
this is, that he is waiting for events to be a little more distinctly 
shaped in Cabiil before ho plays his tramp card and formally 
demands the Amirship. He has sent circulars to all the leading 
chiefs in Kohistan and the Gabul province, upon whose goodwill 
he thinks he can count ; and having thus put his claims forward, 
he is content to rest upon his arms and make his position in 
Turkiatan and about Kunduz secure before venturing over the 
Hindu Kush. His intentions towards &e British may be looked 
upon as unformed so for : they will depend upon the spirit in 
which his claims are received. If we decline to have anything to 
say to him — which is extremely unlikely, as it is rumoured that a 
Mission is to be sent to Kunduz from Sherpur — he will either raise a 
new jehad, or will wait until wc have left Cabul, and then quietly 
swoop down upon any nominee we have placed on the throne, 
and try his fortune once more for the Amirship. If, on the con- 
trary, wc make our usual philanthropic offers of friendship, and 
invite him to como forward and state his case, leaving it to the 
decision of the chiefs and people, ho will unquestionably meet us 
half-way, and trust to his old popularity gaining him an easy 
triumph. His mainstay is Kohistan, whence he looks to receive 
arms, money, and men ; and, so far as can be judged, the 
Kohistanis favour his claims unreservedly. Knowing this, it has 
been all the more imperative that wc should induce tho Kohistani 
chiefs to come in and make their wishes known : as once Abdur 
Kahman is secured in the interests of tho British, and his claims 
allowed by the majority of the tribesmen, our political difficulties 
would begin to clear away. An agent, Bessaldar Mahomed Afzul 
of the 11th Bengal Lancers, was sent by us into Kohistan to 
confer with the maltkt, and he has been successful in bringing 
between seventy and eighty of these men to Cabul. The chief 
among these are Jabbar Khan, Gholam Hyder Khan, and Khwaja 
Abdul Kadir, and it is no secret that they are friends of Abdur 
Bahman. Mr. Lepel Griffin received them in Durbar yesterday, 
and took from Gholam Hyder a paper signed not only by the 
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maliks preBont, but by Snrwar Khan Parwani, Mir Butcha, and 
the remainder of the Eohistani chiefs. Under the seals of aU 
these men Gholam Hjder was appointed their mouthpiece to con- 
fer with the British, against whom all idea of enmity was disa- 
TOwed. Surwar Khan and the other absentees promised also that 
if the maliks reported favourably upon thoir reception at Sherpur, 
they also would come in. The Durbar was not of the formal 
kind at which the Wardak and Logar chiefs were received, it being 
understood that the Kohistanis should hereafter formulate their 
requests, and make them known at a later period. The behaviour 
of the maliks was all that could be wished ; and Grholam 
Hyder, in a temperate and respectful speech, thanked Mr. Griffin 
for the consideration with which he and his friends had been 
treated, and oarnostly hoped that a satisfactory arrangement would 
be come to, and that perfect friendliness would bo established. The 
chief certainly seemed sincere enough, and his words were received 
with marked approval by his brother maliks, who nodded an 
affirmative as he quietly stated their desire to aid the British in 
creating a stable Government in Cabul. The maliks will remain 
in Cabul for several days, and it is probable that in a few days the 
other chiefs will come in, and then an answer can be given to their 
representations, which are shaped in the form of a request, that 
Abdur Bahman’s claims to the Amirship be favourably entertained 
by the British. 


26<A April. 

The foraging parties sent out by General Boss were fired at 
in the Narkh Valley and on the Bamian Boad leading from 
Maidan, and in consequence of this the Umnr Khel Q-hilzais were 
punished by a force being sent into the Darra Narkh. They met 
with no opposition, and having destroyed one of Bahadur Khan’s 
towers, they rejoined tho main body. 

After tho punishment of the Umur Khel, General Boss 
marched from Maidan and encamped, on 2l8t April, at Kila Sher 
Mahomed, more commonly called Kila Durani, about two miles to 
the south of the Cabul river, which was found to be easily ford- 
able. There were the remains of what must once have b > n ' 
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handsome bridge, but time and neglect had made it a complete 
ruin. Neva was brought in of a combination of all the neigh~ 
bouring tribes, and of an intended attack to be made upon three 
sides. Mahomed Jan, with a large force of Wardaks, was to 
appear from the south ; Mahomed Hasan Khan, with the Logans, 
was to try a flank attack from the east ; while Bahadur Khan and 
Abdul Gaffur were to direct tho moTements of the Maidanis and the 
Umur Khol from the hills to the west. The combination seemed 
to be one so likely to take place, that every precaution was taken 
by General Boss : tho camp was made as compart as possible, 
entrenchments were thrown up, and the troops were ready to turn 
out at the first alarm. A night attaclr on the 21st was fuUy 
expected, but no alarm was given, and on the following morning 
the force marched onwards to Sar-i-Topc, ten miles. This left 
the Maidau villages seventeen miles in rear ; and it became daily 
more apparent that the tribesmen meditated some kind of attack 
along the road. Parties of men crowned the hills on the west, 
and fired at long ranges upon the column ; but such bullets as fell 
near our men were all spent, and but little notice was taken of so 
harmless a demonstration. The road ran through a valley two 
or throe miles broad, with a gradual ascent the whole way. Once 
only a party of men ventured down the hillsides, probably to got 
within range of the column, but a shell from the Hazara Moun- 
tain Battery dispersed them, and their comrades were not bold 
enough to repeat the manoauvre. At !) a.M. Sar-i-Tope was 
reached, the camping- ground being at an elevation of about 8,000 
feet, and the Sher-i-Uahan Pass, north of Ghazni, could bo seen. 
Before noon a heliograph flash was noticed on the Sher-i-Dahan 
Kotal, and Lieutenant Whistler Smith’s signallers were soon in 
communication with tho advanced party of the Candahar column. 
The first message which linked the two forces together was sent 
in the name of Sir Donald Stewart, and was as follows : — 

''On the 19th the dmsioo under my command, while marching from Mushoki, 
eneoantered an armed gathering of Andaria, Irakis, SuJeiman Kheyls and other inbea* 
men, who nnmbored some 15,000 men, horse and foot. Preparation was made to 
attack the strong position held by the enemy at Ahmed Khel, twenty three mijes south 
of Qhazni, when a body of some 3,000 fanaUc swordsmen poured down on our troops, 
spreading out beyond mther flanks of our line. The fighting lasted one hour, after which 
the < tire body of the enemy spread broadcast over the country. The protection of the 
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baggage preyented parsait bj tbe caralry. The diTiBion» howeyer, iparched forward 
nine miles to Nani after the engagement, and tbe day befoie yesterday, the 20th, the 
adyanoed cayalry entered Ghazni. Oyer 1,000 of the enemy’s dead were counted on the 
ground, and their loss in killed and wounded ia stated to he 2,000. Casualties on our 
side: 17 killed and lid woanded. The following are the wounded;-— Lieutenant 
Young, 10th Bengal Lancers, dangerously; Captain Corbet, seyerely; Lieu- 

tenant-Colonel lAwson, 50th Footy Colonel Yorko, lOth Bengal Lancers, Lieutenant 
Watson, 59th Foot, Lieutenant Stewart, 2nd Fnnjab Cavalry, all slightly. No officers 
killed. All wounded are doing well.** 

This good news had scarcolj reached Sherpur when the canton* 
ment was thrown into a state of excitement by a sharp fight at 
Gharasia. The discontented tribesmen in Logar, foreseeing that in 
a very short time they would have in their midst a force which they 
could not hope to contend against, made a desperate effort to cut up 
Colonel Jenkins’s party at Gharasia. Since the anxious days of 
December, no such excitement has boon felt in Sherpur as that of 
yesterday morning, when it became known that tho Highlanders 
and Guides were hotly engaged beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta defile, 
and that General Maepherson was ordered to march to their assist- 
ance. The cantonment was all astir, and the secret orders 
which bad been issued when General Boss moved out were at 
once put into execution. The 2nd Brigade, nnder General Baker, 
knew that, in the event of General Macphersoii’s brigade leaving 
Sherpur, they had to take charge of all the posts held by the 
92nd Highlanders, 45th Sikhs, and 28th Punjaboos ; and between 
eight and nine o’clock the 72nd Highlanders, 3rd Sikhs, 5th 
Ghoorkas, and 5th Punjab Infantry, were all falling in and being 
told off to their respective stations. Of the Europeans 100 went 
to Fort Siah Sung, 120 to Fort Onslow (tbe fort on the eastern 
end of Bemaru Heights), 100 to the fort on Asmai Heights, and 
260 to the Bemaru Gorge as the reserve, where also two guns of 
G-S were placed, commanding the maidan between the gorge and 
the Wazirabad Lake. The native regiments also furnished parties 
for Asmai, Siah Sung, and the detached forts ahont it, and manned 
the block-houses and defences at the eastern and western ends of 
the cantonment. The gate guards were strengthened by small 
parties*held in reserve, and one might have imagined that Sherpur 
was on the eve of a second siege. These precautions were neces- 
eary, as our spies had brought in news of 6,000 or 8,000 Eohis- 
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tanis being in the neigbboarbood of Baba Kucb Kar, and Sbabbaz 
Khan, out Ooyemor of Koh-Daman, had sent in alarming 
reports of Mir Butcha's and Sorwar Khan’s intentions. They 
were said to intend a sndden attack npon Sherpur ; and although 
Mir Bntcha had written in to say that his intentions wore not 
hostile, and that he would shortly risit General Boberts to pay 
his respects, it was deemed wise to take every precaution and to 
be ready to check the Kohistanis if they crossed the Paen Minar 
or other koUd» to the north of the cantonment. The picquet of 
100 men of the 28th Punjab Infantry were withdrawn from Paen 
Minar, and a troop of cavalry sent out to watch the road from 
Koh-Daman. Parties of signallers were stationed on all the com- 
manding points in our chain of defences, and a sharp look-out 
was kept in eivery direction. From Butkhak and Luttabund 
all was reported quiet ; while towards Pughman and Argandeh 
not a sign of any tribesmen being on the move could be detected. 
The interest, therefore, was concentrated upon ('harasia, with 
which we were in heliographic communication. Colonel Jenkins 
signalling up to the fort on tho Kherdorwuza, and tbo message 
being flashed down to tho signaUers on tho Goneral's gateway. 
The news first sent in was that 2,000 or 3,000 tribesmen had 
opened fire upon the cump at daybreak, and that their attack had 
since been developed in force. At 9.50 Colonel Jenkins holio- 
graphed that his loss up to that time had been three killed and 
seven wounded, that he was holding his oivn well, but that the 
enemy were being reinforced from the Zahidabad direction. By 
this time • General Maepherson was on the move, and General 
Hugh Gough was also getting together a force to act in support. 

General Maepherson took with him tho wing of tho 92nd High- 
landers (278 rifles) still remaining in Sherpur, the whole of the 
45th Sikhs (555 rifles), and four guns of Swinlcy’s mountain 
battery. A troop of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry escorting two guns 
of tho screw battery were also ordered out to join him. The road 
to Beni Hissar was the route followed by the Brigadier, and in 
passing the Bala Hissar ho was joined by 104 men of his old 
regiment, the 2nd Ghoorkas. Highlanders, Sikhs, and Gheorkas 
marched along in splendid style, and, making only one halt, they 
debouched upon the open around beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta 
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defile just after the midday gan had been fired. Two companies 
of Sikhs wore left to hold the defile. General Hngh Gongh 
followed with four guns of F-A, Boyal Horse Artillery, escorted by 
a troop of the 9th Lancers, two squadrons of the 17th Bengal 
Cavalry, and a wing of the 28th Punjabees. These were halted at 
Beni Hissor, ready to move on in support if the resistance made 
by the Logans necessitated such a step. Of the other troops of 
the garrison it will be enough to say that tho 67th Foot and the 
remainder of the 2nd Ghoorkas were holding the Bala Hissar and 
Sherderwaza Fort. The heavy battery of 40-pouuders was in 
position in the Siah Sung Fort. 

The force under Colonel Jenkins comprised two guns F-A, a 
wing of the 92nd Highlanders (266 bayonets), and the Corps of 
Guides (260 sowars and 614 sepoys). As 1 mentioned in a 
previous letter, this party had been detached from Sherpur to 
watch tho Logar Valley and keep open the road, as Mahomed 
Hasan Khan had stopped supplies coming in to Cabnl. The 
object had been fully gained, and it was intended to move back tho 
troops to cantonments yesterday. In fact, on Saturday, Colonel 
Jenkins received instructions from Sir F. Koborts to hold himself 
in readiness to move at a minute’s notice, the rumours circulating 
about the Kohistanis having given rise to these orders. It was 
well known that bands of men had gathered in Logar from tho 
villages about Hisarak, and on Saturday horsemen were aeon 
some miles away in the direction of our old camping-ground near 
Zahidabad. It was not expected, however, that any attack in 
force would bo made, but Colonel Jenkins was on tho alert, and 
before daybreak yesterday morm’ng he had his troops under arms, 
a few shots fired about five o’clock warning him that tho Logaris 
were lurking about. His camp was pitched to the east of tho 
Charasia villages, and was from 1,000 to 1,300 yards distant from 
the hills which shut off the Logar river from the Kushi-Cahul 
Baad. In. his tear was a low hill overlooking a jlieel on the east, 
whUe still further to the north was “ White’s Hill,” which Major 
mite and a company of the 92nd Highlanders stormed on 
October 6th. These hiUs command tho road leading to the 
&ng-i-Nawishta defile, and might serve as rallying points for a 
force hard pressed by an enemy advnncin<T from the south. On 
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Colonel Jenkins’s right flank were two walled enclosnres and the 
Charasia orchards ; while on his left was a precipitous range of 
hills, with three high peaks, distant 1,800 yards from his camp. 
To the south was open country, through which the Kushi Boad 
runs, the said road being flanked by two deep ditches or nuUaJis, 
affording excellent cover for an enemy. 

The first shots fired into the camp were from the range of hills 
on Colonel Jenkins’s left flank, and as the enemy had brcech- 
loading rifles, tho bullets reached their mark without difficulty. 
Upon the first alarm the tents were struck, and the baggage- 
animals loaded up ready for a move. With daylight it was seen 
that the three-peaked range was lined with men, who had 
their standards planted, and were plainly determined to make an 
attack. Their fire increased from dropping shots to a brisk 
fusillade, and the baggage-animals were ordered to retire, with 
tents, &c., to the foot of the hill I have mentioned as lying in 
advance of White’s Hill. As escort, half a company of the 92nd 
Highlanders under Captain Napier, and a company of the Guides, 
were told off. Captain Napier occupied the hill, building a aungar 
for the protection of his men, and the baggage remained in safety 
below with a guard. In front of the camping-ground was a karez 
(a lino of wells connected by an underground tunnel), and the 
earth excavated from this- furnished tho only cover possible for 
tho infantry, who wore extended by Colonel Jenkins in the shape 
of a semicircle, so as to hold the enemy on tho hills in check, and 
also block an advance along the road. Major White was in com- 
mand of tho Highlanders, and the disposition of tho men, it is 
almost needless to say, was admirably made. They held the front 
of the position. To guard his left flank. Colonel Jenkins extended 
three companies of the" Guides’ Infantry, and on his right he 
placed a troop of cavalry outside the walls of a fort (held by 
twenty sepoys), ready to repel any rush that might he made from 
Charasia direction. When these dispositions had been compleh'd, 
his strength of infantry was practically exhausted ; the main body 
of Highlanders and Guides were lying along the line of fie knre^, 
and he had only half a company of Guides as his resen-e. The 
two guns of F-A took np a position about 400 .yards in thr rear of 
the infantry, and the cavalry, again, formed np in i car of Hu 
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The troops were debarred from anything but acting on the defen- 
sive, as their baggage would have had to be sacrificed if an attempt 
had been made to storm the hills. Besides, as news of the im- 
pending action had been heliographed to the Sherderwaza Fort 
and reinforcements been asked for, the main object was to hold 
the tribesmen in check until snfScient troops should arrive to 
sweep them from their positions. 

The enemy were bold enough at first, and gradually worked 
down the slopes of the range to within 800 or 900 yards’ range, 
while at the same time the more determined of their number, led 
by ghazia, worked along the ditches flanking the Kashi Boad, and 
planted their standards within 200 yards of our line of skirmishers. 
Their numbers were estimated, at first, at about 2,000, but some 
reinforcements began to arrive, and they pushed their skirmishers 
into the Charasia orchards, whence a sharp fire was directed upon 
the camping-ground. The infantry were well protected by the 
karez mounds, but the cavalry and guns wore exposed to a heavy 
cross-fire from the orchards, the hillside, and the ditches in front. 
One of the artillery horses having boon shot, and several sowars 
hit, it was thought well to remove the guns 400 yards nearer the 
hill occupied by Captain Napier. This was accordingly done, and 
the gunners under Lieutenant Wodehouso found shelter in a 
ditch, whence they could train their guns upon the enemy, while 
quite out of range themselves. The cavalry could not seek the 
same protection, as Colonel Jenkins relied upon them to check any 
rush by the ghazia attacking him in front. The sowars and their 
officers had therefore to remain under a heavy fire for several hours, 
200 or 300 yards in rear of the line of Bkirmishers, and their 
losses were proportionatoly heavy, both in men and horses. No 
more trying position fur cavalry can be imagined ‘than waiting 
helplessly in the open until their time shall come, and it speaks 
well for the sowars that they never flinched, but kept quietly on 
the move backwards and forwards until their numbers were sadly 
thinned. The severity of the fire can be understood from the 
fact that three mounted officers. Major White, Lieutenant Dick 
Cunytfgham (of the 92nd Highlanders), and Lieutenant Eobert- 
Bon (of the Commissariat Department), who wore between the 
infantry and cavalry, had all little casualties to report. Major 
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WMte’a horse was shot through the cheek, a bullet struck Lieu- 
tenant Dick Gunyngham’s saddle, and Lieutenant Bobertson had 
his coat-sleevo tom and his fleld-glasses smashed by a bullet. 
Colonel Jenkins’s horse was also shot, and the Guides’ Cavalry lost 
eight horses killed and twenty-four wounded — one-tenth of their 
sowars were really put out of action. I have dwelt thus particu- 
larly upon this class of casualties simply to prove the resolute way 
in which the tribesmen attacked, and the mischief they can do 
with good rifles in their hands. Our skirmishers they could 
scarcely touch, as the men were well under shelter, and exposed 
themselves as little as possible. The steady courage of the 02ud 
Highlanders made light of 2,000 or 3,000 men being in front, and 
their picked shots accounted for many of the ghazis. who tried to 
advance beyond the shelter of the friendly ditches on their side of the 
road. Once or twice it seemed os if a rush were meditated : tho 
fom-tom* wore beaten, bugles sounded tho advance, and standards 
wore waved ; but this only brought upon th«> enemy a more rapid 
fire from our men, and a few additional shells from our horse- 
artillery guns. The movements of the attacking force wore directed 
with some skill, 200 or 300 horM-uicn kcc])ing xip communication 
with the parly on the hill and the skinnishers in the orchards ; 
and it was believed that, when larger reinforcements arrived from 
Logar, an attempt would ho made to close round in tho rear of 
Colonel Jeidiins, and cut otT his retreat. By noon this move- 
ment was beginning to be very apparent, as tho orchards about 
Charasia were swarming with men ; but tho opportunity never 
really arrived, for (ioncral Miu-phcrsou with his reinforcements 
soon put an end to the whole afiair. 

General Maepherson, and with him about 1,000 men (of whom 
Sr>5 were of the 45tli Sikhs), and four guns now came up ; and 
his first movement was to clear the orchards. The two companies 
of the 2nd Ghoorkas under Captain Hill turned off the road to 
the right, over the irrigated land, and made for the Charasia 
orchards, wherein they W'cre soon hotly engaged. The wing of 
the 92ud under Colonel Parker marched on a few hundred yards 
further along the road and then also turned off to the righf, so as 
to prolong the Ghoorka line of skirmishers and enfilade the 
enemy's first lino. The Sikhs kept straight on, and, as they 
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advanced, the 92nd under Major White and the Guides’ Infantry 
rose from the shelter of the karez, and all three regiments went 
up at the hills from which the enemy had annoyed Colonel 
Jenkins for nearly seven hours. The whole movement was carried 
out to perfection ; our force swept onward in the shape of a fan, 
and cleared orchards, hills, and open country of every armed man. 
A plucky charge was made by the Ghoorkas : General Maopher- 
Bon sent word that he wished a hill cleared of the enemy without 
further firing, and Captain Hill telling his men what was expected 
of them, the brave little fellows fixed bayonets, gave a cheer and 
carried the hill. . 

The Guides’ Cavalry were sent out into the open over tho low 
ChUdukhtcran Kotal on the Kushi Hoad, and succeeded in killing 
some thirty stragglers. The main body kept to the near ranges 
of hills, or sought refuge in nullahs and ra'innes intersecting 
them. The mountain guns got into action, and made good 
practice wherever any small groups of fugitives collected, and by 
two o’clock tho tribesmen were scattered and were making their 
way as best they could along tho hills out of reach of our cavalry 
and artillery. Their loss must have boon very heavy, as over 100 
bodies were counted on the ground, and they had carried off many 
others during the morning. In the ditches where the ghazis had 
planted their standards, within 200 yards of our men, more than 
twenty bodies were found, lying just as they had fallen. Those 
were nearly oU men shot through the head, shoniug the good 
practice made by our advanced skirmishers. Our expenditure of 
Martini and Snider ammunition was over 70,000 rounds, whilo 
the two guns of F-A battery each fired forty-eight rounds. Our 
loss in men was severe for such a skirmish : 92nd Highlanders, 
one killed, seven wounded (one mortally) ; F-A, Hoyal Horse 
Artillery, one wounded ; Corps of Guides, four killed, twenty-one 
wounded ; 45th Sikhs, two wounded : total, five killed, thirty-one 
wounded. Of the Guides nearly all the casualties were among 
the cavalry. When the enemy hod been thoroughly cleared off 
the ground — the cavalry pursued them four miles — orders were 
given for the whole force to return to Sherpur, and the march 
back was accomplished without incident, except that the Ghoorkas 
made prisoners of twelve or fifteen villagers who had fired upon 
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OUT troops. General Boberts met General Macpberson at Beni 
Hissar and rode back with him to cantonments. The Kohistanis 
had remained quiet and undemonstrative during the day ; but it 
was not thought fit to allow the force to remain out at Charasia 
for the night, though our retirement after a successful action is 
sure to be misconstrued by the Afghans. 

To-day it has been ascertained that the enemy’s losses were 400 
or 500, of whom at least half were killed. The Chardch villages 
alone are said to contain 200 dead. The leaders were Sirdar 
Mahomed Hasan Khan, ex-Govemor of Jellalabad ; General 
Mahomed Karim Khan ; Padshah KJran, Ghilzai ; Mahomed 
Shah Khan, of Kalnnga ; and minor vinhke of Baraki llajan 
and Chorkh. The body of men they commanded was 5,000 
strong, and included Logan's, men of Chardeh, Safis from Tagao, 
Kohistanis, and Ghilzais from Padshiili Khan’s villages. It 
seems a pity that a faithless scoundrel like Padshah Khan cannot 
meet with his deserts. Ho was forgiven for fighting against ns 
in December, and now he coolly breaks his word with us again, 
and collects his men and attacks our troops as if ho bad never 
received any subsidy fiom us. Hoean Khan’s followers were 
well armed, many with Sniders and Enfields, and a few with 
Martini rifles, bullets from the latter being picked up by some of 
our officers. 

To-day (Monday) all is quiet again, but our picquets are still 
stationed on Asmai and the Bemaru Heights. 


r, a 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

0e&eial Boba at %dabad — Skirmiabes wiib ibc Raeiny — Jimetion of tbe Cobol and 
Candabar Foicca — Sir Donald Stewart asBumea Command in Northern Afgbaniatan — 
Mr. Lepel Griffin and the Kohiatani Chiefa — A Dritiafa Misaion aent to Abdnr 
Babman Bfaan at Knndna — Sir Donald SteaaiFs March from Candabar to Gbaaoi 
— Attitude of theTribeaea route — ^The Baaaru Contingent — Scarcity of Suppliea — 
Tbe Battle of Abmed Kbel— vGcneial Stewart'a Korination of Attack — Strength of 
the Afghan Force — ^Attack by Ghaaia — ^Delcat and Dispereion of tbo Enemy — 
The Afghan Loaa — ^Tho March to Nani — ^Capture ol Ghazni — Action of Urzoo — A 
Second Victory — ^Mnalik-i-Alam’a Tlans. 

May %id, 1880. 

Oenebal Ross had to clear the hills about his camp at Sjrdabad 
on two occasions prior to General Sir Donald Stewart’s force 
arriving from Ghazni, but there were scarcely any casualties on 
our side. It would soem that 1,500 or 2,000 men gathered on 
the hills to the west of the camp at Sydahad on the 25th, and 
built sunynrs on scTeral ridges, as if with the intention of holding 
their position to the last. To clear these hills a strong body of 
our troops, made up from the 9th Foot, 2nd Ghoorkas, and 24th 
Punjabees, with some of the mountain guns, were sent out, and 
they soon drove the enemy from the ridges. The ninujan wore 
first shelled, and then a rush made up the hills. The Afghans 
had a few ghazis among their number, as is usually the case, 
and those stood to their post and were shot down ; but the main 
body fled in confusion. The Ghoorkas killed .sixteen men in a 
nullah, and altogether forty bodies wore coanted on the ridges. 
Our loss was one Ghoorka killed and two wounded. On the fol- 
lowing day, Monday the 26th, the enemy again showed on the 
hills, and again our men had to chase them away, two companies 
of the 23rd Pioneers sharing this time in the climbing. Again 
the enemy fled in confusion from ridge to ridge, losing ten or 
twelve 'killed. Much to the disgust of our men, the Afghans 
would not wait to come under the fire of our Martinis and Sniders 
at 200 or SOO yards ; the shells from the mountain r'uns beintz 
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effective in scattering any groups which for a few moments held 
together. After this the overt resistance on the pert of the 
moollah, Abdul Gaffur, was at an end, and Mahomed Jan and 
Hasan Khan w'ero no longer heard of. A force visited Lungar, 
and destroyed the mooUah’s forts, obtaining some small amount of 
loot in the shape of hooks and china. Sir Donald Stewart’s force 
left Ghazni on April 25th, having had a second action with the 
enemy at Urzoo, seven miles from Ghazni. On the 29th of April 
General Boss started for Maidan with his force, which had been 
joined by the heavy battery of 40-pounders belonging to the 
Candahar column. Sir Donald Stewart, ^ith Colonel Chapman, 
Chief of his Staff, accompanied General Boss. Yesterday (May 
1st) the force marched to Kila Gholam Hyder, on the Cahul side 
of Argandeh. The Candahar column turned off from Sheikhabad 
into Logar, whore it will probably stay, collecting revenue and 
supplies for the next few weeks. As it is over 6,000 strong, it is 
not likely to meet with much opposition ; and, indeed, it is stated 
that the chief Logari rmliks have already made their submission. 
To-day General Boss marched to Shc'rpur ; the elephant battery 
is located in Sherpur, while General Gough's Brigade is again 
encamped on Siah Sung. General Sir Donald Stewart arrived at 
about ten o'clock. Sir K. Boberts and Staff and Mr. Lepcl Griffin 
rode out a few miles to meet him, and he was received at the 
head-quarters gate by a guard of honour of the 92nd Highlanders. 
A salute of fifteen guns is to be fired in his honour to-morrow 
morning. To-day he has taken over the command from Sir F. 
Boberts, a divisional order announcing that ho commands tho 
whole of the troops in Northeni Afghanistan. 

In regard to political matters here, we seem to have come to 
the end of our iiegotiatious with tribesmen pure and simple, for 
the hundred Kohistaui mtiUkg who have been staying in Cubul 
were dismissed to their homes on Saturday by Mr. Lcpel Griffin. 
The text of his speech in Durbar was as follows : — 

** Tour paper of reque'-ts has been carefolij considered, and antil some decision is 
givon by the (^vernment it is your duty, and it will be to your advantage, to remain 
quiet in your villages, not vainly iniagioc you will obtain anything by cla'ftiour and 
opposition. You have seen that the people of Ghazni, Lugar, Maidan aod WarJak have 
not been able to withstand for a moment the }lritiHh arms, and have been punisfaed for 
their hostility. The only fnut o£ their opposition is that they have to pay every penny ; 
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tbeir reresne would otherwise baTe been remitted. You will tell those of your leaden 
who are not now present that the fintisb (^yerniacnt will not tolerate disturbanoes, and 
collections of armed men in the neighbonrhood of Cabal. All now assembled must die* 
perse at once home. If they do not attend to this advice any misfortune they suffer will 
be their own fault Two Sirdars of position are now being sent by the Oovemment through 
KohistaUf and you will ensure their safety. The hostage? sent by Mir Butcha as a 
goarantee of their secunty I do not leqnim ; the British army is itself to be sufficient 
goarantee for the observance of pramwes made by you. Tour professions of friendship 
are accredited, and you may rest assured that while the Government will at once punidi 
any hostile action, its cluef desire is to bo and remain friends with you." 

Two maliks, Mir Agha Sahibzada and Mir Gholam Hyder, 
were especially mentioned as having done good service during 
their stay, and three ot|^er minor chiefs wero singled oat as 
deserving credit for aiding the British Grovernment in the cuirent 
negotiations. The most important feature in the Durbar was the 
announcement that the chiefs had guaranteed the safe-condnet of 
two Sirdars on Mr. Griffin’s staff through Kohistan. These are 
Ibrahim Khan, Khan Bahadur, of the Punjab Police, and Wazir- 
zada Afzul Khan, Rcssaldar of the Bengal Cavalry ; and their 
mission is to visit Abdur Bahman at Kuuduz. What their in- 
structions are, I cannot say ; but if the Kohistsni chiefs, Snrwar 
Khan and Mir Butcha, have promised to ensure their personal 
safety, it seems probable that we are at last on the eve of direct 
negotiation with Abdur lUbman, who has unquestionably won the 
goodwill of tlie Kolustanis. We can pnuibh any breach of faiih 
easily with tht force now in Cabul ; and this being known to the 
chiefs at Baba Koch Kar, the disiicrsion of bands of men such as 
are now scattered about Koh-Daman is probably only a question 
of a fow days. 

5 th May. 

There is, of course, great difficulty in describing an action 
from hearsay, and in making at all vivid an account of severe 
fighting one has not seen ; but it is the privilege of even the 
humblest historians to deal with important events almost as con- 
fidently as the coolest eye-witness, and I meekly claim that privi- 
lege in regard to the late action south of Ghazni. There will, 
almost of necessity, be errors in the story of the fight, but they 
are onfy such as will arise from causes beyond 'my own control. 
I can only write upon the lines laid down for me by my inform- 
ants, and defects of omission are more likely to occur th n would 
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have been the case if 1 had been a spectator of the engagement. 
This half-apology, if accepted in the spirit in which it is offered, 
ehonld absolve me in the eyes of those critics, who are most able 
to estimate the fairness and accuracy of the story, namely, the 
men who fought in the action. They did their work right nobly 
and well, and if appreciation of their efforts is lacking, it will be 
rather because they are too modest to do justice to themselves 
than to any unwillingness on the part of others to concede to 
them the honour they so well deserve. 

Sir Donald Stewart’s march upon Ghazni was uneventful as far 
as Shahjui, the limit of the Candahar_ province, but from that 
point a change took place ; it began to be understood that oppo- 
sition was likely to occur before Ghazni was reached. At Shah- 
jui the Taraki country begins, and the wooUahs had been so active 
in preaching a jehad that several thousand men had collected on 
the hills to the cast. These were at first 'Parakis, ghazis from 
Candahar, and contingents from Zamindawar and other neigh- 
bouring districts. They kept well away from the British force, 
but miircliod day by day, parallel to it, along tho foot of the high 
hills on the right of tho valley along which our troops were 
making their way. They gathered strength daily, but it was 
deemed unwise to attaek them, as they would probably have 
retired up tbe hillsides out of reach, and our men would have 
been unable to scatter them. Besides, the baggage train of tbe 
column was over six miles in length (the elephant battery with its 
bullock-teams yoked to the ammunition waggons stretched away for 
a mile or more), and to have detached a brigade to make an 
attack upon the enemy would have left the baggage open to 
molestation from the right flank. The tribesmen, therefore, were 
allowed to march quietly along, our spies keeping Sir Donald 
Stewart well informed of all that was happening in their camp. 
Their numbers, the names of their chiefs, and their probable 
intentions were made known to Major Euan Smith, Political 
Officer, and from the first it was certain that they would try issues 
with the British before Ghazni was reached. The aspect of the 
country, too, showed that war was meant ; the valley watf fertile 
and well cultivated, but every village had been deserted, all sup- 
plies buried, and the women and children carried away to the hiUs 
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for Bafety. It was as if the people had fled from pestilence ; the 
mooUahs had done their work well, and had ho wrought upon the 
fears and fanaticism of the ignorant peasants that they had left 
their homes to the tender mercies of our soldiery. Perhaps, also, 
it was believed that by cutting off supplies the march northwards 
might bo retarded or checked altogether ; but this belief can never 
exist again, as our foraging parties unearthed the hidden stores, 
and the troops were never really short of food. The leaders of 
the tribesmen were Shir Jan (Taraki), aud Mahomed Aslam Khan 
(Tokhi), and so overawed were the villagers by their threats that 
even those who would willingly have traded with our purchasing 
agents, had to throw in their lot with the more fanatical spirits. 

With the British force were several thousand Hazaras, who, as 
is usually the case with native aUies, were rather a source of 
anxiety than any real aid. They marched in wild irregularity on 
the flanks of the column, and every deserted village was plundered 
by them without compunction. They thus appropriated large 
quantities of supplies which would have been welcome to our 
army, and it was at times annoying to find they had cleared a 
village of grain before our own men could arrive. Their inveterate 
hatred of the Afghans had full swing, and they hailed our march 
upon Ghazni with savage satisfaction as giving them an opportunity 
of wiping off old scores. Now that they find we do not intend 
staying in the country thoir spirits are somewhat damped, as 
their future presents nothing more pleasing than a war of 
revenge by the southern tribesmou as soon as our armies have 
returned to India. The excesses likely to be committed when 
that return takes place can only be thought of with pain and 
humiliation by us. Wo may exact what promises we choose from 
the new Amir, but he will bo helpless to check his unruly subjects, 
and we cannot march again to Cabul to save the Hazaras from 
their fate. There will be nothing for them but to retire into the 
fastnesses of their high table-land between Hamian and Herat, 
there to hold their own until the bitterness of the vendetta shall 
have died away. 

With? such allies and with his force well dn the alert. Sir 
Donald Stewart encamped at Mushaki, two long marches south 
of Ghazni, on the 18th of AprO, the enemy’s camp bein?' a few 
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miles a^vay. Our spies visited tlie camp, and returned with the 
news that on the morrow the tribesmen would attempt to drive 
back the column, and would probably take up their position on a 
low spur running eastwards from the Gul Koh Mountains and 
dominating the road. With this warning to guide him. Sir 
Donald Stewart formed his order of march, so as to place his 
infantry on his left flank, upon which the brunt of the attack 
would be likely to fall. It should be remembered that the 
column was marching in a valley running almost due north and 
south, and that the road from Mushaki was much nearer the hUls 
on the west (or left flank) than the Shilghur ranges on the oast. 
The order of march from Mushaki was as follows : — 


19th Bengsil Lancors, 300 Habies. 

A-B, Royal Horse Aitilleryj six 9-pr. guns. 

IQth Punjab Native Infantry, 470 rifles. 

Field Force /I company 2-GOih Rifles, 63 riflea. 

Head' •< 1 company 25th. Punjab Native Infantry, 85 rifles. 
<(i 2 urCcrs. (l troop 19th Bengal l^occrA, 50 sabres. 

Nos. 4 and 10 Companies Bengal Sappers and Miners, 80 rifles. 

69th Foot, 430 rifles. 

3ih 1 Uhoorka Regiment, 289 rifles. 

G-4thy Royal Artillery, six d-pr. guns. 

8-lUh, Koyal ArtUlery I'l:'?''*’, . 

(Two G*3'in. howiti^rs. 

2nd Punjab Cavalry, 349 sabres. 

Field Hosxiitals. 

(irdiianoe and Engineer Field Parks. 

Treasure. * 

OoiDmissariat. 

Baggage, 

2-()0th Rifles, 443 rifles. 

IGth Bikhs, .570 rifles. 

2.5th Punjab Native Infantry, 380 rifles. 

11-lltb, Koyal Artillery (Mountain Battery), six 7-pr. guns. 
Ist Punjab Cavalry, 316 sabres. 


Leading brigade nnder 
the command of 
Brigadier - General 
C. H. Palliaer,C.B. 


Under the command of 
Brigadier - General 
R. J. Hughes. 


( Under the command of 
Brigadier - General 
R. Barter. 


The length of the column was about six miles, so that the 19th 
Bengal Lancers were close upon Ahmed Ehel when the rear-guard 
was leaving Mushaki. Upon nearing the spur of the Gul Kub 
hills the enemy tvoro seen drawn up in the shape of a huge 
parallelogram at right-angles to the road and completely barring 
the way. The road passes over a low kotal just where the spur 
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loses itself in the valley, and it was clear that Shir Jan and 
Mahomed Aslam Khan meant to contest the advance at this point. 
The village of Ahmed Khel was marked in the maps as lying in 
a hollow below the spar, but really no village exists, though the 
halting-place at a karez is called Ahmed Khel. The enemy were 
three miles away when first sighted, and Sir Donald Stewart made 
his disposition to attack by deflecting General Hughes’s brigade 
to the left so as to face the Gul-Koh spur. A squadron of the 
19th Bengal Lancers was sent out on the extreme left to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s position in that direction, while A-B and G-4 
batteries were placed on the right, under escort of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry and the second squadron of the 19th Bengal Lancers. 
The heavy battery was halted about a mile in rear on a low hill. 
The Lieutenant-General and Staff with the reserve (composed of 
the 19th Punjabces, the Sappers, and the General’s escort) were on a 
hill in rear commanding a good view of the country. Soon after 
seven o’clock orders were sent to General Barter to double 
forward half his infantry, and to send on two squadrons of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry without delay. At eight o'clock the troops moved 
forward in order of battle. The two batteries of aitillery with 
their cavalry escort were on the extreme light ; the 59th Foot 
were in the centre of the line, with the 2ud Kikhs on their left 
flank, while the 3rd Ghoorkas were in the extreme left with their 
ranks deflected a little to tho rear. There was a gap of 400 or 
600 yards between the artillery and the 59th, and to fill tbit, up 
Sii Donald Stewart’s escort of a troop of the 19tb Bengal Lancers, 
a company of the 60th Bifles, and one company of tho 25th 
Punjab Native Infantry were told off, but even then the gap could 
not altogether be filled. A company of the 19th Punjabees were 
moved to the left of A-B batteiy, thus protecting both batteries 
at the same time. Such was the first formation, but it was 
afterwards modified, the guns of G-4 being moved to various points 
between the iiifaiitiy regiments, and diiectmg their fire wherever 
the numbers of the enemy seemed to threaten persistent attack. 
The two squadrons of the 19th Bengal Lancers were also extended 
upon the left flank to check any turning movement from that 
quarter, and also a guard to two of the guns of G-4, which came 
into action in that quarter. The infantry were thus flanked on 
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either hand by a battery of artillery, while the cavalry formed the 
wings, as it were, of the column ready to strike to right or left, or 
to charge on converging lines upon a ccynmon enemy in front. 
The baggage stretched away in rear for s^eral miles, and it was 
all-important to prevent the head of the column being outflanked, 
as in such a case the line would have been broken, and a stampede 
of men and animals have taken place upon General Barter’s 
brigade. The enemy, seeing the preparatious for attack, moved 
down bodily from tho crest of the ridge to the lower slopes with 
standards waving and tom-toms beating ; and a fair amount of 
order was preserved among tho horsemen and foot soldiers, who 
numbered 12,000 or 15,000 — ^the Tarakis, Andaris, Suleiman 
Khcyls, and Tokhis having mustered their fighting men in obedience 
to the summons of the mooUahs sent by Mnshk-i-AIam. Our 
artillery (A-B and G-4) got into action and began shelling the 
slopes preparatory to the infantry attack ; but suddenly a commo- 
tion was observed in tho moat advanced lines of the opposing army, 
tho moolhhi could be seen haranguing the irregular host with 
frantic energy, the beating of tho tom-toms was redoubled, and 
thou, as if by magic, a wave of men-— ghazis of the most des- 
perate type — poured down upon tho plain and rushed upon 
General Stewart’s force. The main body of the Afghan army 
remained upon the hill to watch the ghazis in their reckless 
onslaught, and to take advantage of any success they might gain-.. 
The fanaticism of the 3,000 or 4,000 men who made this des- 
perate charge has perhaps never been equalled ; they had 500 or 
600 yards to cover before they could come to close quarters with 
our infantry, and yet they made nothing of the distance. They 
advanced, or rather rushed forward, in three lines ; many of the 
men were on horseback, and nearly all well armed with tulwars, 
knives, and pistols. Some carried rifles and matchlocks, while a 
few — and these must, indeed, have been resolute fanatics — had 
simply pikes made of bayonets, or pieces of sharpened iron, 
fastened upon long sticks. The ground to right and left of our 
troops was more open and level than that immediately in front, 
and consequently the ghazis’ attack broke with greatest Violence 
upon our flanks. On our left flank the two squadrons of the 19th 
Bengal Lancers wero still at the trot movino' into position when 
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the ghazie rnehed among thorn. Lancers are always at a dis- 
adyantage when infantry have broken their ranks, and the 19th 
were no exception to the rale. In an instant they were lost to 
sight in the cloud of dust and smoke caused by the fight ; and in 
the confusion, owing, perhaps, to some misunderstood order, or to 
the men losing their heads, a troop charged to the right in rear of 
the infantry line and came smashing into the 19th Punjab Native 
Infantry, in rear of the Lieutenant-General and his Staff. All 
was confusion for a moment ; the ammunition mules were 
stampeded, and with the riderless horses of the Lancers killed or 
wounded in the melee, dashed into the head-quarters’ Staff. The 
ghazis had continued their onward rush and were engaged in 
hand-to-hand fighting with our infantry. Some penetrated to 
within twenty yards of the spot upon which the Staff wore watch- 
ing the action, and so critical was the moment, that Sir Donald 
Stewart and every man of his Stall drew their swords and pre- 
pared for self-defence. The impetuosity of the ghazis on the left 
carried them right in rear of our infantry, and but for the cool 
promptitude of Colonel Lystor, V.C., commanding the 3rd 
Ghoorkas, this rush might have had terrible tcsults. Colonel 
Lyster formed his men into company squaies, and poured volley 
after volley into the fanatics as they surged onwaids. In the 
meantime the attack had also burst all along the line, and in the 
hurry and confusion some of our men did not fix bayonets. 

The General’s escort, filling the gap between the Horse Artillery 
Battery and the 59th, were driven bock, and the 59th were ordered 
to throw back their right to chock the rush. The order was so 
delivered that it was understood to imply the retirement of the 
whole regiment, and the movement was carried out. The ghazis 
were so close that there was a tendency to collect in groups for 
mutual protection — a fatal course when a general rush has to be 
checked ; but General Hughes, by his example and energy, 
checked this in time, and after a few minutes’ excitement, — an 
excitement quite pardonable under the circumstances, — our men 
settled down and began a steady and continuous fire from their 
breech loaders, which swept away the ghazis and covered the plain 
with dead. But there had been persistent hand-to-hand fighting 
before this fire began to take effect, for the ghazis fought with a 
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bravery never excelled, and sold their lives as dearly as fana- 
tics can sell them. Yet the three regiments — British, Sikh, and 
Ghoorka — ^to whom they were exposed, held their own, the 2nd 
Sikhs, in particular, attracting the General’s notice for their 
splendid steadiness in rolling back the attack, and the main body 
of Afghans holding aloof, the ghazis conid not hope to break our 
line. But with what grand disregard for their lives they must 
have fought is shown by their charging to within thirty yards of 
the muzzles of Major Wartcr’s guns, and facing ease and reversed 
shrapnel, which at close quarters mowed them down in scores. 
The gunners never flinched, but stood to their pieces manfully, 
trusting to the 2nd Punjab Cavalry to clear the enemy away until 
the infantry .fire should begin to tell. The charges made by 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry wore repeated again and again, and were 
as brilliant as any made by cavalry during the whole war. This 
is the deliberate opinion of the men who witnessed them, and who 
owed much to the sowars who kept tbo right flank safe. The 
Horse Artillery guns were retired 150 yards when the first shook 
had passed, and at a range of a few hundred yards they continued 
to fire shell into the enemy with admirable procision. Tho guns 
of (t- 4 were in a comparatively safer position among tho infantry, 
and their fire also was well directed and very effective. In 
the gap I have mentioned between A-B battery and the 59th 
Foot the General’s escort had a tough hand-to-hand fight with a „ 
body of ghazis who closed with them. Breech-loader and bayonet 
told against pistol and tulwar, while the few sowars of tho 19th 
Bengal Lancers also gave their aid in the mrlre. How desperate 
tho fighting must have boon, is shown by the casualties among 
the escort alone, which was merely used to give cohesion to tho 
line. Tho company of tho GOth lost its Colour- Sergeant (Chos- 
ham) and two privates killed and a bugler wounded ; the company 
of the 25th had two sepoys killed, and tho detachment of the 
19th Bengal Lancers had seven sow’ors wounded. The heavy 
battery contributed its quota to the engagement as it got into 
action on a convenient piece of rising ground in roar of tho 
infantry, and shelled a hill south of the Ahmed Khel spur, on 
which large masses of tho enemy had congregated, as if meditating 
a flank attack upon the baggage line. In tho early part of tho 
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day Sir Donald Stewart, as I have said, had sent back word to 
General Barter to hurry up with reinforcementa General Barter 
started the let Punjab Cavalry at a trot, and followed with the GOth 
Bifles. The let Cavalry arrived in time to share in the pursuit of 
the fugitives, who had been unsuccessful in their attack upon our 
right flank, and many were killed before they could reach the 
protecting slopes of the Shilghnr Hills on the east. The 60th 
formed up on the right of the 59th Foot, and the “cease fire” 
Bounded just as they arrived, the enemy by that time being in full 
retreat. The cavalry pursuit had to be checked, as the six miles 
of baggage had to be looked after ; and uith so many regiments 
in advance, it was feared that detached bodies of ghazis might 
run amuck in the rear. The action hud begun at nine o’clock, and 
“cease fire” sounded at ten, just an hour’s fighting; but the 
casualties were unusually heavy for Afghan warfare. Of the 
enemy 1,000 dead were counted on the field, and many bodies 
had been carried off : while their wounded must, at the smallest 
estimate, have numbered 1,000 or 1,500. The ghazis killed 
were all fine, handsome men, well nourished and of splendid 
physique, and their fanaticism hod given them courage which 
veteran soldiers might envy. Among the dead was one woman, 
while twelve others were taken prisoners with arms in their hands. 
The casualties among our troops were seventeen killed, and 126 
. wounded ; among the latter being six officers whose names have 
already been published. Lieutenant Young, of the 19th Bengal 
Lancers, had the misfortune to lose control over his horse, and the 
animal carried him into the thick of the ghazis, by whom ho was 
cut down and foarfuUy wounded. From head to heel he was slashed 
until almost past recognition, and when picked up he was believed 
to be in a dying state. The surgeons have since given better 
reports of him, and hie recovery seems assured. Of the wounded 
men, four have since died of their wounds, which in nearly every 
case were tulwar or knife-cuts received in hand-to-hand en- 
counters. The 19th Bengal Lancers had fifty-three casualties, 
and twenty-four amongst the horses ; the total loss of the whole 
cavalry brigade was more than 100, and from ‘ seventy to eighty 
horses. 

The Hazaras, seeing the Afghans in full flight, pursued them 
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trith ardour, and their knowledge of the country gave them an 
advantage European troops could not hope to possess. How they 
harassed the fugitives only their own kinsmen will ever know, 
as pursuers and pursued disappeared into the hills very shortly 
after the action came to an end. The prisoners taken after the 
fight were dealt with by Major Euan Smith, Political Officer, all 
the wounded being treated by our surgeons and taken onwards 
towards Ghazni. Two ghazis only had to be shot; they were 
fanatics of too exalted minds to accept mercy, and when promised 
liberty in return for an undertaking to go quietly to their homes, 
they simply cursed all Kafirs, and swore to kill a Feringhi the 
instant they should be released. In justice to our men, their 
lives had to bo taken, as Candahar experience has show'n that 
such fanatics always keep their word. Our dead were buried 
on the field by Mr. Wamford, the Chaplain, as Sir Donald 
Stewart had resolved to march on to Nani without delay ; and 
early in the afternoon the column was again moving northward. 
As our men passed along, ghazis who had feigned death rose and 
fired at them, and men severely wounded slashed at the legs of 
the soldiers ; these dying spasms of fanaticism proving that the 
ghazis were consistent to the end. 

On the evening of the 19th the force encamped at Nani, within 
fifteen miles of Ghazni, and on the following day the cavalry 
reached the fortress itself without farther opposition. The tribes 
men had made their grand effort to save the place and had failed ; 
there was nothing for it but to allow the Kafirs to do as they 
willed with the city and citadel, since it had fallen into their 
hands. The infantry and artillery encamped for tho night at 
Chel Butcha Gaum (the Village of the Forty Children), a few 
miles south of Ghazni. It was noticed at tho time that a low 
hill, some miles away on the right, was occupied by a large force 
of Afghans, who had their standards flying, but did not scorn 
otherwise bent on hustUities. They were not interfered with 
then, as it was deenoed advisable to push on to Ghazni, under 
the walls of which the Candahar column encamped on the 21st 
without further incident. Sir Donald Stewart had orders to make 
no long stay in Ghazni, and he intended moving out on the 
28rd ; but it was reported that the feathering of men seen on 
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the 20th and 2l8t had largely increased, and that they were the 
advance-guard of an army of 15,000 or 20,000 which Mnshk-i- 
Alam had raised in Shilghur and Zurmut. The effect upon the 
native mind, if such a force had been loft unmolested when our 
troops evacuated Ghazni, would have been very damaging to our 
prestige, and Sir Donald Stewart resolved to disperse the tribes- 
men before moving northward. The peaceful state of Ohazni 
itself was an encouragements to this course of action, as he could 
freely use the regiments at his disposal without fear of an Smeuie 
in the city. 

As a preparatory measure a wing of the 19th Punjab Infantry 
occupied the citadel, and early on the morning of the 23rd a force 
under command of Brigadier-Gonoral Palliscr marched towards 
Shalez, six miles south-east of Ghazni, said to be occupied by the 
enemy. The troops detailed for the work were : — 

A-B, Bojal Hone Artillery. 

11 11th, Royal Aitilloiy. 

S-60th Rifles, 52.'! rifles. 

1 5th Sikhs, 678 rifles. 

26th Punjab Native Infantry, 458 
rifles. 

2n(l Sikhs, 424 rifles. 

1st Faigab Cavalry, 322 sabres. 

2nd Funj.ll I Cavalry, 325 sabres. 

-On the previous day a cavalry rcconuBissance had been made, 
and 2,000 or 3,000 men had been seen about the Urzoo villages 
near Shalez. General Falliser, on arriving near the villages, found 
them occupied in force by 3,000 or 4,000 men. Ho immediately got 
his guns into action, and shelled the villages, but without any 
apparent effect. The enemy remained quietly within the walls, 
except their vidottes, which wore pushed forward mbro into the 
open, while some of their sharp-shooters lined a narrow ditch in 
the fields, and began firing at long ranges upon our infantry. The 
villages consisted of three walled enclosures, two in close proximity 
to each other facing our right, and a third somewhat in rear of, 
and removed from, the others. This third village would have 
borne 'the brunt of any attack from our left fiank, and it had as 
a sort of screen a small garden outside the walls. General 
Palliser believed the ground between his troops and the villages 
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to be irrigated, and thought that much loss of life would occur if 
he sent hia infantry to make a direct attack. He silenced such of 
tho enemy’s sharp-shooters as grew troublesome by telling off 
marksmen to keep their fire under, and continued shelling tho 
villages very vigorously. StiU the enemy made no sign either of 
attacking or retiring, and a message was at last heliographed to 
Sir Donald Stewart, saying the place was too strong to be taken 
by the troops then in front of it without sacrificing many lives. 
Upon news being received. General Hughes’s Drigado was ordered 
under arms, and a half battalion of the 59th foot (253 rifles), and 
sis companies of tho Srd Ghoorkas (101 rifles), were sent out as a 
reinforcement. Still General Palliser did not consider it advisable 
to attack, and ho withdrew to a ridge 2,500 yards from tho villages, 
whence be continued to shell the enemy. Upon this Sir Donald 
Stewart moved forward with G-4, E.A., 254 rifles of tho 69tli, 
a half battalion of tho 19th Puujubccs, and tho 19th Bengal 
Lancers. Tho heavy battery was left in camp with two companies 
of the 69th, two companies of Sappers, and a complement of 
guards furnished from each regiment. Sir Donald Stewart 
reached Shalcz at nine o’clock, and found that General Palliser 
had withdrawn his artillery and infantry to a low hill '^mc distance 
from the villages, with a view to entice the enemy into tho open. 
The tribesmen were too cautious to be deceived by this manoeuvre, 
and preferred bearing bombardment to coming under infantry firq^ 
in the plain. The two batteries had fired the unusual number of 
thirty rounds of shell per gun, a total of 360 rounds, but 7-pr. 
and 9-pr. shells can do hut little damage against walled enclosures 
and stout mud walls. When our reiuforcemenfs arrived, a sudden 
burst of fanatical enthusiasm seized the defenders of tho villages, 
and it seemed as if the ghazis’ rush at Ahmed Khel was about 
to be repeated. At first only their videttes were seen watching 
our troops, while an occasional puff of smoko from the ditch 
showed tho presence of a sharp-shooter; but soon a number of 
mounted men were seen galloping about, and then out poured .a 
mob from tho shelter of the walls. They formed themselves rudely 
into lino, and to fhe din of their tom-toms began to advance. 
This unexpected boldness on their part was mot by our batteries 
of artillery oj)ening fire at 800 or 900 yards’ range, and the first 
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few shells caused many of the more timid to break and retire. 
Sir Donald Stewart ordered the infantry to clear the Tillages 
without delay, and General Barter’s Brigade advanced in line 
upon the right ; while General Hughes, whose brigade had been 
joined by the 2nd Sikhs, made a direct attack in front, his left 
swinging round so as to take the detached village of Urzoo in 
rear. Our troops steadily advanced until within 200 yards of the 
enemy, when file-firing commenced. The fusillade was terrible, 
and so stunned were the wretched and ill-armed tribesmen, that 
they fled in confusion. Some preferred staying crouched in the 
ditch to running the gauntlet of the ballets. One can imagine tho 
incessant “ ping ” when six regiments armed with breech-loaders 
are advancing in one long line, firing as rapidly as men can 
load. It was natural that an undisciplined mob should melt 
away before such an attack. The men who lay hidden fought 
hand to hand with our soldiers as the latter reached them ; but 
there was really no stubborn resistance, and tho cavalry and horse 
artillery were lot loose to pursue tho fugitives ns soon as tho 
Tillages wore surrounded. The total lo.ss on the part of tho 
enemy was 300 or 400 ; while our casualties were almost nil — one 
private of the 60th and one sowor of the 1st Punjab Cavalry shot 
dead. Such of the enemy as came to closo quarters with our 
men fought bravely enough, one ghasi making a desperate rush at 
Jbieulenant Legh, oi tho 60th, who killed liini with his sword. 

The Tajik villagers of Urzoo stated that (hero were originally 
4,000 footmen and 200 cavalry in the villages when General 
Palliser first arrived ; but that, when our troops did not attack, 
word was sent to all neighbouring villages to turn out their fight- 
ing men, and many Pathans joined their fiiends just before Sir 
Donald Stewart’s arrival. Thcro can be no doubt that Musbk-i- 
Alom had worked upon the fanaticism of the local tribesmen, in 
tho hope of retrieving the defeat of Ahinod Khel. His hopes have 
been completely shattered, but as he has young Musa Khan still 
with him ho may yet give us trouble. General Stewart left Sirdar 
Alum Khan in charge of Ghazni when the Candahar force moved 
towards Cabul. The defences of Ghazni were not touched, as they 
were considered too contemptible to give trouble if a force should 
ever find itself beneath the walls of city. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

*‘The Pivine Figaie from the North*' — Sherpar during May — Turkish FagitiTes from 
Russian Territory — Oabul in Frositerity— The People enriched at the Exi)enBe of 
the Britisli Government — Tlie Ooming of Gabuh Rupees — The KlTeet upon the 
People— Street Sketches— Life in the Bazaars — The Hindu and Kizilbash Quarters 
— Rapacity of the Traders — ^Tbe Abundance Krnit — Ice-cream Stalls — An 

Instance of Fanaticism — HUtoiy of iho Xizilba&bcs — Their Tarki Descent — 
Blphinstone's E&rimate of their Cbaiuctcr — Their Strength in Cabal estimated at 
6,000 Fighting Men — Their Treatment by the Aniirs. 

16(7t May, 1880. 

There is such a holy calm in Sherpur that wc begin to question 
whether all the excitement of the last six months bos not been a 
nightmare. No hustle or excitement, no sudden alarms, no gathering 
of armed men to pour out upon Asraai, Siah Sung, or Charasia ; our 
cavalry rest quietly in their lines without any expectation of “ boot- 
and-saddlo” sounding; and every sentry in tho cantonment whiles 
away his time, not in wondering whether tho enemy are near, but 
in sweet spoeulation as to when orders will ho issued for the march 
to India. The majority of us believe that, as regards severe fighting, 
wo have satisfied tho Afghans, although a last flash in the pan may 
occur before the final settlement; and there being no amuse- 
ment ill calculating the cliaucos of the next aetiou, wo fall haSt 
upon discussion of possihlo arraiigemonts with the various 
claimants to tho Amirship. Abdur llahmau’s name is in every 
man’s mouth, and tho news of his departure from Kuiidii!! for 
Cahul is awaited with almost as much auxiety as the result of the 
Derby. Tho Sirdar is our “divine figure from the north," at 
least just now. But we have to live as comfortably as we can in 
tho meantime ; and though our life in cantonments is necessarily 
a colourless one, it has more points than a hot-house existence in 
India. First, in tho order of comparison, wo have an almost per- 
fect climate ; next, we have some little amusements ; and lastly, 
by reason of oat separation from civilization, we haip a less 
artificial and less blameful life than is possible in tho irritating and 
bilious furnace “ down below.” It does not say much for civiliza- 

1 ) 1 ) 
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tion that this should be so ; but we have fewer temptations, and, 
consequently, fewer faults to atone for. The “ grass-widowers ’’ of 
' Cabul, I undertake to say with most serious earnestness, are on a 
far higher level of moral purity than that easy-living, freely-flirt- 
ing, and most charming section of Indian society, which migrates 
yearly to the hills when punkalis are in full swing. We talk less 
scandal ; we are less covetous of other persons’ property, animate 
or inanimate ; wo do not turn night into day to the music of the 
trois temps or “ Pinafore; ” and we do our duty quietly, albeit with 
a little wholesome grumbling. But as nows drifts up from the 
Ehyber line, and we learn how the poor fellows between Gundamak 
and Lundi Kotal are grilling in their single-fly tents with manifold 
troubles on every hand, wo grow placidly thankful that wo arc in 
Cabul, with good thick walls about us, and a foot of mud between 
ns and the sun. Not everyone could be in hill stations if all the 
troops were back in India ; and wo are less discontented now at 
our lot — a wifeless, lovcrless one though it be — than we were three 
months ago. Cabul “ grass-widowora ” will no doubt be in great 
demand when once more they arc transplanted into Simla, Mus- 
Boorie, or Nnini Tol society, for a war-beaten warrior is far more 
esteemed than a carpet knight. Fair ears will tingle with pleasure 
when whispered explanations are given of the days spent in 
unwonted innocence in Afghanistan — 

‘‘ Days when laughed for joy of eummer heat, 

Nor Uughed less loud wbra sfiow made white tho ground.*' 

We have pined for “ loot, love, and liberty : ” the first we may 
never get ; but every day brings us nearer to tho others, and wo 
well know what our reward will be. Will it not bo counted in 
our favour that no band will play “ The girj I left behind me ” 
when once more our faces are' turned eastwards ? It surely should 
bo, or our ^ass-widowhood will have been precious time uselessly 
squandered. But, frivolity apart, wo lake our change at Time’s 
counter with composure, and are not too anxious concerning our 
immediate fate. There arc tho current duties of a large camp to 
bo gone through daily : they can never be shirked, but must 
always bo done systematically and thoroughly. Begiments have 
their guards to mount day and night, spring drill and parades to 
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attend, recruits to be shaped into good soldiers, embryo signaUers 
to be trained, transport to be kept in good order. Colonel 
Low has worked a wonderful change in our transport, and wo 
shall soon be able to “march anywhere and do anything.’’ 
General Eoberts is away with a division of 5,000 men visiting 
Logar, Wardak and Maidan ; his troops are in excellent health 
and are enjoying the trip amazingly. 

Wo have visitors occasionally, other than ofScers who have 
taken a short leave from a station down the line to pay a visit to 
Cabul. A few days ago three Turkish soldiers applied at the 
15ala Ilissar for food and assistance on* their journey to India. 
'Ihcy were sent to hlajor Hastings, Political Officer, and told a 
story full of adventure. They were an old man, his son, and a 
wild-looking Turk of the Bashi-Bazouk order. The youngest of 
the party was very intelligent, and a handsome specimen of the 
Turkish peasantry, while his father was still unbroken in strength 
in spito of his misfortunes. The “ Bashi-Ba/ouk,’’ as wo 
imagined him to be, though ho denied the impeachment, was the 
embodiment of rude strength: ho still wore the long blue coat 
he had donned when called upon to fight the llussians, and across 
the breast were a dozen little pockets, each large enough to hold 
a cavtiidge, and showing signs of great wear. A Turcoman fur 
cap, with the tanned skin outsido and a fringe of fur showing all 
round, eovered his long, matted hair, and added to the wildness o'! 
his appearance. All the men were travel-stained, and looked 
forlorn eiiongh ; but their satisfaction at being among the “ Inglis ’’ 
was w ithout bounds, and they were as cheerful and contented as 
if the 10,000 miles between Cabul and Istamboul were only a 
league. Their story was that they wore natives of the village of 
Sogliral, ten days’ march from Kars, and that when the Bussian 
war broke out they joined Ilaji Ali’s regiment, their captain being 
llaji Shuman. The latter was kiUed in action, and tho Hussians 
took tho whole of tho Soghral vfllagors prisoners. Men, women, 
and children, were marched for eleven days until the railway was 
reached in the district of the Caucasus, when the whole patty wore 
transferred to the rail. After fonr days’ travelling they gained 
Moscow, whence their families were sent to St. Petersburg, while 
the men were sent eastwards to Dobiska. Hero they were kept 
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prisonerB for two years, being lightly ironed, but having no work 
to do. They received about two and a half annas in Russian 
money daily, with which they bought food, and upon which they 
managed to live. At tho end of two years their irons were 
removed, and they were told to settle down about Dobiska and 
cultivate the land. At the carUest opportunity a number of them 
absconded, of whom these three men kept together. For fifteen 
days they travelled secretly, doing long distances at night, until 
they reached Kazakia, on the outer bolder of Bokhara. Hero 
they wore safe, as their fellow-Mussulmans willingly gave them 
food ; but they did not dfire to go before tho Amir of Bokhara, as 
they believed he was on friendly terms with the Russians. They 
stayed during the winter at Gnzar, as they were told the Passes 
towards Cabul wore closed ; but in tho spring they left Bokhaia 
and made for Mazar-i-Sharif. Here they found Ishak Khan as 
Governor : tho place was quiet enough, and but fow troops were 
holding it. Tbonco thoy marched to Bamian, their poverty no 
doubt saving them fiom moleslution, and at last they reaehed 
Cabul. Their dosiio was to bo sent to Bombay, whence their 
Consul could fonvaid them to Constautiuople. Major 1 lustings 
gave them Bs. 50 to got a now outfit in the city, and mako them- 
Bolvcs clean and comfortable. On Monday they were prcbonted to 
Sir Donald Stewart, and were afterwards ./< ted and photographed : 
the native officers of tho Guides giving them a great dinner, 
while Mr. Burke immortalized them with his camera. Tho iioor 
wretches were immensely pleased, and will no doubt carry back to 
Turkey good impressions of our kindness to them in distant Cabul. 

It has chanced that since December last I hove visited the 
city of Cabul but twice : once when the snow was still lying 
on the ground, and our engineers were busy rai.>ing now fortifica- 
tions on tho Shoidotwaza Heights. On this occasion I merely 
passed from the Bala Hissar along tho skirls of the lowest 
quarters of the city, as the Heights had to bo scaled ; so that, 
in wondering through tho bazaars a few days ago, tho impres- 
sion uppermost in my mind was tho state of Cabul immediately 
after Mahomed Jan’s flight. Then the city was gloomy and terror- 
stricken : it had gone hand and heart with the ghazi-lo^ during 
the triumphant days of tho siege of Sherpur, and it dreaded tho 
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letribution which hang over it. The alien Kizilbashes and Hindus 
were joyful enough at the rc-CBtablishment of order ; but their 
wrecked shops and pillaged houses were sad rehes of the fanatical 
storm which had passed over Cabul. No man of the Mussulman 
population could foretell what the punishment of the city would 
bo, and the half-deserted bazaars and the still by-streets were 
eloquent of the fear which cowed the unruly populace. But 
instead of bloody reprisals and harsh repression, it seemed good 
in the eyes of our leaders that goutlencss and free forgiveness 
should bo the means used to win over the city ; and now Cabul is 
more prosperous and peaceful than it h^s been fur many genera- 
tions. Tho rumours of new wars and insidious intrigues, of Abdur 
Itahman’s approach from tho north, and tho gathering of tho tribes 
at Ghazni, pass over tho heads of the people like a fitful* wind 
over a lake, stirring tho placid surface, but leaving no lasting 
impression. There have been, since tho beginning of the year, 
long, long days in which the traders and holders of contracts from 
the British saw their coll'crs filling with the rupees which arc now 
looked upon in India as having “ rayslorionsly disappeared ” from 
tho Punjab Irensuries ; longer weeks wherein overyono, from Sirdar 
Wall Mahomed to tho commonest H azarn coolie, found how good 
a pavinaster the Sircar is when his necessity is urgent ; and still 
longer mouths during uhich lakhs of Tiidian rupees were melted 
down in tho city mint to bo reissued in the form of Cabul rup«c“ 
and spread broadcast over tho land. Cabul has prospered, and 
waxed proud ; its merchants have never boon so rich ; tho common 
people have never seen such a steady flow of money through tho 
bazaars. Even the Hindus, who luiow something of our wealth, 
are astonished : they cannot appreciate the self-denial and honesty 
of purpose which guide us in our transactions with a conquered 
race. “Your money is without limit,” a Hindu banker said to 
mo ; “ but why do you give it all to this faithless people {he-imait 
hxj) ? They are your enemies, they hate and revile you ; why not 
Ud e what you want ? ” Any other nation making war would 
probably requisitjou tho country and forcibly seize suirplies ; but 
with the philanthropy which guides our actions, we pay ten times 
the normal value of the things needed for our army, and plume 
ourselves proudly as men walking upright before the Lord. To 
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enrich dishonest men ; to give to our enemies that which they 
most need — sterling money ; to encourage chicanery and wanton 
deceit — this is a poor rale to play when we come to Cabul as an 
ayenging army ; but, perhaps, there are “ exigencies ” which 
plead for all this ^seakness, and will in the future give a rose- 
coloured tinge to our balance-sheets. Can Cabul fail to be pros- 
perous under such conditions ? can its citizens not afford to wear 
an insolent air of triumph, and treat such customers as appear 
amoug them with an easy assumption of independence, sorely 
aggravating to officer and soldier alike ? 

I have called this article “ Cabul in Prosperity,” and I think 
the title is justifiable. Wo have worked our will in the Uala 
Hissiir, and have made it a citadel worthy of the name ; but in 
the city proper we have neither made nor meddled, and the narrow 
streets, if cleaner, still retain their distiuetivc features. Iluying 
aud selling, money-changing and broking, flomdsh with an energy 
that makes no count of changing fortunes or shifting careers. 
Sirdar Wali Mahomed's governorship can only last so long as 
British bayonets are at his back ; but, in the sunshine of our 
favour, ho sots the example of amassing wealth, and all his 
followers tread in his lootstcps. Sirdar Hashim Khan is on the 
eve of departure for Candahar, where Shero Ali Khan has ofl'erod 
him asylum. IIis departure troubles the minds of the citizens 
bu' little, as the stream of Indian silver will not bo diverted by his 
absence. While not understanding our simplicity in dealing, and 
while looliing upon us as madmen in the mailer of finance — for 
are we not taunted with “changing our Kani's head ” by ordering 
Indian rupees to bo melted down and turned into Cabuli coin ? — 
the Cabuhs, with their keen rapacity, seize every opportunity of 
enriching thcmselvoa. Take the conversion of Indian rupees into 
local coin : through our benevolent mode of action wo have never 
been ablo to say that our coin shall have a fixed value, and a 
“ring” of scoundrels in Cabul have so rigged the market, that 
in the bazaars at the present time tho two rupees are constantly 
of equal value. So some clever financier at opce jumps to tho 
conclusidn that we may as well pay in Cabuli rupees as in 
Indian. Now the quantity of silver in 100 Indian rupees permits 
of 127 Cabulis being made therewith, and so we pour our brand 
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new coins into the mint {wherein there is no European e^tperrision 
of any kind), and for every 100 sent in Sirdar Wali Mahomed, 
returns us 120 ! Only a few days ago three lakhs of the treasure 
with General Hills’ force was sent to Cabul to bo converted 
into local rupees. Is the reason for this that the Logar villagers 
refuse our rupees ? If so, it would surely be the mildest form 
of coercion to force them to take payment in whatever silver 
coin wo chose. The profits on the coining (say five per cent.) go 
presumably into Wali Mahomed’s pocket, as Government is too 
strait-laced to make profit itself; and yet that Sirdar had the 
cool effrontery to refuse to coin Cabuli. rupees, when a lakh was 
wanted for the Logar force, until he first received Indian rupees 
from Sherpur. He was not punished for his insolence; but as we 
have still to levy the fine inflicted upon the city for the mur3cr of 
our Envoy, ho may jet bo mulcted, say, in a lakh. Some of us 
are curious to know when and how the said fine will bo levied ; 
but, perhaps, wo may bo looked upon as iiiqnisilivo.* One thing 
is clear : we shall never get our money back in the shape of 
Indian rupees, and our onh consolation is that if Afghanistan 
confinues to absorb a few hundred thousand pounds worth of 
silver monthly, the rate of exchange between India and England 
must improve. 

Having explained the irritating causes of the present prosperity 
of Cabul, I may now nith a clear conscience describe a little nioro 
in detail the ajipcariince of the city itself. In the First Book of 
Kings wo are told many valuable anecdotes of King Solomon, not 
tho least interesting of which is the account of the payment made 
to Hiram, King of Tyro, who furnished “ cedar trees, and fir 
trees, ond gold ” to assist the King of Israel in the adornment and 
fortification of Jerusalem. Tlris payment consisted of the gift of 
twenty cities in the land of Galilee, cities so worthless that, when 
Hiram saw them, he said : — “ What cities are these which thou 
hast given me, my brother ? ” And tho narrative further states 
that “ he called them the land of Cabul unto this day.” The 
word “Cabul” our annotators explain as signifying “displeasing 
or dirty ; ” and, strangely enough, the latter epithet is extremely 
applicable to tho modern capital of Afghanistan. The side-streets 
* T*" * levied 
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and pnrlieuB, eren the walls of many of the honses, are filthy in 
ihe extreme, though our strict sanitary system has made the 
bazaars almost as clean as those of an Indian city. Cabul is 
not so “displeasing ’’ to the eye when viewed from the neighbour- 
ing heights, for the orchards of Deh-i- Afghan and scattered clumps 
of trees in Chandaul make the place look quite picturesque. 
But once in the heart of tho city, beyond the busy stream of 
life which pours along the bazaars and renews itself every hour in 
some mysterious way, there is nothing but dnlncss and gloom in 
the dead mud walls of the houses, with their frowning doorways 
or dark noisome passages loading to unknown dens behind. In 
tho bazaars all is life and bustle. Entering the city by a side-road 
from Sheipur, one sees the bed of the (Jabul river lying waterless 
on th^ left, save for a few stagnant pools, where tho dhohies are at 
work, or a vendor of aichcha salad is washing a donkey-load of 
lettuce preparatory to tho day’s business. Ov('r a bridge, on one 
side of which are a score of hhoemakers’ stalls — there seems to bo 
one shoemaker to every twenty inhabitants in Cabul — and then 
into the narrow Shore Bazaar, I find more shoemakers and leather- 
sellers, whoso stalls arc oddly mixed up with those of fruit- 
erers, bakers, retailers of icos, and workers in iron and copper. 
Men on horseback, swaggering sowars of W ali Mahomed^ or other 
sirdars ; Hazara coolies with heavy loads on thoir broad backs ; 
idtt Cabulis; peasants fiom the district with blue turbans; 
stalwart mountaineers who look upon the street ns their own; a 
sprinkling of red-coated British soldiers, and sepoys and sowars in 
all stages of negligent undress (but with riiles or swords always 
ready) — all these elements are mingled in noisy but good-tempered 
confusion ; while at every ton yards one’s horse has to bo pulled 
on his haunches, because some young Cabul chief is playing at hide- 
and-seek under his legs. Suddenly a string of camels, with loads 
of firewood or heavy merchandise, bus to bo passed — rather a 
ticklish business occasionally, as tho dead weight of the beasts 
and their loads cleaves a way for itself regardless of obstacles. A 
few whije-clad women glide unobtrusively along, their j/as/iniaka 
hiding whatever charms they may possess; blind beggars and 
shrill-voiced/a/ars obtrude their wants upon the stranger; hhistees 
clank their metal drinking vessels, or pour out a cool draught 
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from tho over-ready mussuk ; salad vendors pilot their sedate 
donkeys, laden with crisp green food, through tho crowd; boys,- 
with their trays of cliupaties, cry out tho goodness of thoir rotre 
a marriago procession, with tom-tom» heating and lusty lungs 
pouring forth jubilant songs, comes gaily along, a closely-covcred 
structure, somewhat in tho shape of a beehive, containing tho 
bride, whoso weight is not felt by tho shoulders of her bearers, — 
this is the living mosaic which paves tho bazaars. There is a 
vividness in all tho types of life, which is very striking, from tho 
matted-haired fakir, who docs not hesitate to seize a passer-by in 
his repulsive grip, so resolute is his viomand for alms, to tho 
careless youngster Avho leans over his donkey, idly chewing a 
young onion, which answers to the straw of Western street-life. 
Au unveiled woman, wretchedly clad, dirty, and with tho features 
of u Seven Dials’ hag, takes n handful of the youngster’s salad 
from his donkey’s back ; he strikes her on the back with his stick, 
whereupon she turns I'ound, tlings the pilfered stalks in his face, 
and abuses him in choicest Cnlmli. This unexpected “ knocking 
of his leek about his patt> ” so cows tho boy that ho moves oil' 
hastily, leaving the harridan in pisscssion of tho field. 

1 have by this time W'audered into tli« Char Chowk, or principal 
bazaar of tho city, and here the crowd is denser, the stalls more 
pretentious, the trade brisker. The bazaar is in four lengths, 
each roofed over and solidly built of masonry, and the stalls are 
nearly all rented by jewellers and dealers in silks and cottons. 
On cither hand, above the stalls, richly-coloured silks, gaudy 
chintzes, carpets, and caps of brilliant hues are hung out, making 
a bravo show ; while tho traders, seated cross-legged below, aro 
surrounded by their stock, upon which tljey seem to keep a careless 
eye. I have before spoken of their keenness in trade, and I can 
only add that, since the early days of our occupation they have 
grown keener and more rapacious, until to buy goods direct from 
them is to court being cheated in every way. Still, this docs not 
prevent officers and men from purchasing Dokhara silks and 
various knick-kitacks, for all of which ahsurdly high prices are 
given. A good Patban sepoy is tho best companion to have when 
buying any articles at the stalls, as he will bully the shopkeeper, 
and finally induce him to take about one-fourth of tho price first 
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asked. As the day wears on trade slackens a little, and here and there 
,a shopkeeper pores over a Persian book, while his son keeps watch 
upon the stock-in-trade. In that silk-merchant’s stall, though it 
bo in the heart of the bazaar, arc tbi’oo grey-bearded men listening 
with supreme pleasure to the excited reader, whom, in my own 
mind, I believe to ho reading the songs of Hafiz ; in the next stall 
a burly Mussulman lies sleeping on a pile of Manchester cottons ; 
while near at hand is a pious old viUain taking advantage of a lull 
to submit his hoary bead to the hands of a barber. A shrill cry 
as of a child in pain draws one further on ; it is nothing serious : 
another pious old gentleman is watching his son’s scalp being 
treated in the same way by another barber. The boy, some three 
or four years old, has never felt the razor’s edge before, and 
bhrielcs at every stroke, while his father threatens him with a huge 
stick : the operation is at last over, and the child, still quietly 
sobbing, passes his hands carefully over his head as if doubtful of 
it still remaining upon his shoulders. Once con\iuccd that his 
hair only has gone by the board, he plucks up courage and smiles 
apologetically upon his father, who gi’avoly strokes his beard in 
approval. The little incident is only one of many which draw 
attention, and one might easily elaborate such scenes ; but thou 
the charm of simplicity would be destroyed. From the Char 
Chowk Bazaar to Ghandanl is but a few 3 ards, and one passes on 
thf way more fruit-stalls, in which tiers upon tiers of lettuce ilank 
the luscious heaps of apricots, cherries, poaches, and apples, 
which are now pouring into Cabnl from Koh-l)uman and Chardeh. 
So much has been written about the Cahul fruit-stalls, that it 
is necessary to say the abundance of fiuit has not at all been 
exaggerated; the stone fruits seem just as abundant as the 
delicious grapes which we indulged in so freely in Che autumn. 
The vendors of ices aie nearly always side by side with the fruit- 
sellers ; the huge blocks of snow which adorn their stalls tempt- 
ing all sun-dried souls to cool their palates with a little saucer 
of icy-cold cream flavoured with a sprinkling of mashed fruit. 
The tra^o is brisk in these ices, although the dust coats the 
open trays of cream until it turns a delicate brown. It is not 
pleasant for any of us to pause at the stall, as the fanaticism of 
those dealers is proverbial. There is a story afloat, that after an 
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officer Lad eaten an “ ice,” tLe dealer took the saucer and dashed 
it to the ground as having been defiled by a Kafir. These people 
do not love us, however well we treat them. Chandaul Bazaar is ' 
only a repetition of the Char-Chowk on a smaller scale, with more 
fruit shops and a fow foul-smelling butchers’ stalls, but the 
traders are nearly all Hindus and Kizilbashes, who, I must in 
justice say, are just as rapacious as the Mahomedans. And so 
one wanders back into the main bazaar, where hhistees are 
sprinkling the roadway liberally with water, and the afternoon 
trade is reviving ; past the koUcali, where a few sepoys of tho 
5th Funjabees are on duty ; and thence out by the Peshawar Gate, 
near the Bala Hissar. We hare seen Gabnl in prosperity, its 
people insolent enough to check nil dosire tu enter the walls again, 
and on the ride back to cantonments wo are lost in a dream of 
what tho future will he of tho city which wo have twice occupied, 
and which has always cost us so dear. 

Tho question of retirement is a serious one to many people in 
Cabnl and tho district. The Hindu traders of tho city will, it is 
believed, migrate almost to a man, but tho Kizilbashes will trust 
to their traditional influence in Cabul to pull them through any 
difficulty in the future. These two trading classes have amassed 
large sums of money during our occupation ; and the Hindu, 
weak and defenceless, knows too nell that a needy Amir would 
“ borrow " most of his gains in a very high-handed way. The 
Kizilbash is more independent ; and as, at a pinch, the Shiahs 
can turn out 6,000 fighting men, all well equipped, any Amir 
would hesitate to make the “ red-heads ” his enemies. Major 
Hastings has prepared a short account of these aliens, which is 
of some interest at the present time, but little having been pre- 
viously known of this important section of the Cabul populace. 
Elphinstone, it is true, states that they are members of that 
colony of Turks which predominates in Persia, and traces its 
descent from Kijan. To them was given the place of honour in 
Nadir Shah’s conquering army, and when a military colony was 
formed in Cabul, their quaitor was called “ Chandaul,” which, by 
interpretation, is “ vanguard.” Eljihinstone’s opinion Of them 
was thus expressed ; — “ Tho Kizilbashes in Afghanistan partake 
of tho character of their countrymen in Persia. They ore lively. 
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ingenious, and even elegant and refined ; but false, designing, and 
cruel ; rapacious, but profuse, voluptuous, and fond of show ; at 
once insolent and servile, destitute of all moderation in prosperity 
and of all pride in adversity ; brave at one time and cowardly at 
another, but always fond of glory ; fall of prejudice, but affecting 
to be liberal and enlightened ; admirable for a mere acquaintance 
(if one can boar with their vanity), but dangerous for a close con- 
nection.” Thoy are, according to Major Hastings, still distinct 
in many respects from those around them ; and being of the Shiah 
section of Mahomedans, there is great religious animosity be- 
tween them and the Afghans, who are Snnis. They all speak 
Persian, but the Eizilbashes of Aosliahr, in tho Chardeh Valley, 
and some of the older men among the Jawansher of Chandaul, 
still talk Turki in tho privacy of their own families. Tho portions 
of Cabal city oocupiod by tho “red-heads ’’-—so colled because of 
their distinctive turbans of crimson cloth — are Chandaul, imme- 
diately at tho foot of tho Sherdorwaza Hill and Moradkhani, look- 
ing towards Sherpur. In Chardeh their chief villages are Nanu- 
chi and Taiba. Tho total number of families in and about Cabul 
is 3,220, but those can furnish only 6,000 fighting men — a small 
proportion compared with Afghan families, every male in which 
is a fighting unit. In Candubar and Herat there are a large 
number of families descended from Nadir Shah’s vanguard, and a 
feev Kizilbasbes are also located in Turkistan. The Jawansher 
section, occupying tho greater part of Chandaul, is tlio most 
important clan in Cabul, and has at the present moment several 
of its members holding commands in the Turkistan army. Ap- 
pointments under Government, such as those of secretaries, 
accountants, and similar grades, arc always largely held by Kizil- 
bashes ; whilo in years gone by there were several Kizilbash regi- 
ments iu tho regular army. Hussein Ali Khan, of the Jawansher 
section, was once Commandor-iu-Chief of tho Afghan army, and 
many others of tho clan rose to imjrortant commands. The red- 
capped regiments were so powerful in Ahmed Shah’s reign, that to 
prevent civil war in Cabul that monarch sent them to Turkistan, 
with oMers to conquer Balkh. This they did with very little 
trouble, and Ahmed Shah was then possessed with a fear that 
they would become independent, and finally prove dangerous 
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enemios. At the suggestion of Morad Khan, Popnlzai, he recalled 
them, and assigned to them permanently the portion of Cabal 
and Ghardeh which they now occupy. Moradkhani was called 
after Ahmed Shah’s adviser. In Shah Suja’s and Shah Zaman’s 
reigns they were harshly treated, and with their usual indepen- 
dence they joined Haji Jamal and Paenda Khan, the father 
of the Dost Mahomed. When the Dost was in power, he singled 
his allies out fur many distinctions, the fact of his mother being 
a Kizilbash lady having, no doubt, great weight with him. The 
clan refer to their treatment by the Amir Shore Ali Khan and 
his son, Yakub, in anything but grateful terms. Both Amirs, 
it would seem, were rather inclined to fyvannize over the Shiahs. 
Major Hastings gives some carefully-prepared genealogical 
tables, showing the status and place of residence of the 
chief families, and concludes his report by stating that, though 
the Kizilbaslics still represent a certain amount of strength in 
Afghanistan, their power is by no means so great as in former 
years. 


CIIAPTEll XXIX. 

Deportation of ilie Mustanfi to Iinlia — IIis Sympathy with the Family of Blierc Ali— 
Progress of No^otiations with AImIiii lUvlinian — Ai rival of the British Mission at 
Khanabad -I’lulKiblc Foivularity ot the Sirdar’s Cause — lloception of the Mission— 
nie Amin^hip foriiiilly offered to AlMlur lUbnian^-Keturn of Ihrabim Khan to 
Slierpur - His llopoit— A Uii'*siaw Agent in tiio Khimnltad Camp — Treatment of onr 
Envoys as Prisoners — Pliotognvphof the Sirdar sent to Cabul- His Vacillation and 
Intrigues with tin* Tiihes- Flight of SiiOais IZsishim Khan and Abdulla Klian — 
Arrival of Afzul Khan — Ills favimrablc Estimate oE Abdur Kabman — Ilafian 
Khan’s Movements in Logar • CaTalry Aotion nt Pmikhno Sliana on July Ist > 
(IcMicral ralli&er’fl SucccM - Two llundied Tribcbinen Killed— Dispersion of n.isan 
Khan’s Force. 

The following letters, written in May, Juno, and July, will cr:plain 
tho progress of our negotiations with Sirdar Abdur Bahman which 
eventually led to his assumption of tho Amirship : — 

26t/l Jlfd?/; 1880. 

Yet another minister of Yakub Khan’s has boon deported to 
India. Tbe Mustanfi, Habibulla Khan, has broken down in his 
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piofeBsions of faithfulness to the British, and on the morning of 
May 20th he left Cahul in a dlioolie, under an escort furnished by 
the 9th Lancers, which accompanied him as far as Butkhak. Here 
two companies of the 67th Foot were in readiness to escort him to 
Luttabund. They had been sent out on the previouB afternoon, 
their sudden march giving rise to rumours of an impending attack 
upon our communications, a rumour strengthened by the 9th 
Lancers standing to their horses the whole afternoon, as if ready 
for a gallop out. What may have been the Mustauii’s crime I 
can only conjecture : officially we aro told that “ he was summoned 
to Sherpur, and after a long investigation was found guilty of con- 
spiring against the British, and was at once put under arrest.” 
Camp gossip runs that letters were intercepted, bearing his sign 
manual, inciting the chiefs to rise again, and that these were pro- 
duced before Wali Mahomed and other sirdars, who swore to the 
genuineness of the signature. The old man wlien found out took 
the matter quite calmly, and when told that he would bo sent at 
once to India rather welcomed the idea, saying he could go on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and afterwards visit England. The Mustaufi 
seems to have recognized the simple fact that wo aro bent upon 
making Abdur Bahman Amir, and this he regards as a breach of 
faith, as nothing was said of our intention when he was striving so 
hard to bring the Ghazni malcontents to Shoipur. He knew that 
he^pould not hope for power under Abdur Bahman — his partisan- 
ship for Shore Ali’s family was too notorious — and hence in his 
extremity ho resorted to fresh intrigues to delay or put altogether 
out of the question Abdur Bahman’s visit to the British camp. 
He has been detected, and as Abdur Eahmau’s path must be 
cleared of every obstacle, Habibnlla Khan has been summarily 
sent to India. 

Contrary opinions as to the final result of our mission to Abdur 
Bahman are still afioat both in our camp and iu the Cabal bazaars ; 
but so far everything that the most sanguine could have hoped for 
in the direction of an entente cordiale being established between 
the Pretender and the British Government has happily come to 
pass. Gur Mission has reached its destination m safety, has been 
honourably and even effusively received, and we are on the eve of 
receiving an answer from the Sirdar himself regarding the pro- 
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posals we have made to him. And yet there is a large party in the 
city who still persist in prophesying that Abdur Rahman will uerer 
visit Cahul so long as the British force occupies tlie city. Their 
reasons are disjointed and somewhat irrational, but they arc re- 
peated with such persistent head-shaking and beard-wagging that, 
in spite of one’s own better belief, it is difficult at times to avoid 
thinking as these birds of ill omen think. Not that they deny 
cither the Sirdar’s anxiety or determination to be Amir (this they 
admit most unequivocally), but they argue that he is too wise to 
ruin himself in the eye of the nation by accepting the Amirship 
from the hands of a British General. When they are reminded 
that the British are just as determined that t’ae new Amir shall bo 
simply and solely their nominee, ns their work would be incom- 
plete if they left the throne to be filled by any candidate who might 
get a party together, they cry back on their lines of argument, and 
insist that Abdur Rahman mil bo Amir, but by virtue of his own 
popularity and prowess, and not as a man accepting a boon from a 
conquering army. When it comes to the finer details of ways 
and means, the prophets can only take refuge in vaguo hints and 
inane mumblings which would have shamed even the vilest impos- 
tor in tho old days, when proi>hecy hud some points to recommend 
it to the credulous. Perhaps the explanation is that Abdur Rah- 
man has not in Cabul itself a faction worthy of tho name. His 
prestige lies uot so much in tho sympathy of the citizens as in the 
support the hardier tribesmen are willing to give him as a soldier 
and a ruler. There is something in his success in Eastern Turkis- 
tan which has drawn the iudcpcndcut and rcrldcss spirits of 
Xohistan, Koh-Damuu, and Logar to him : it maybe the boldness 
with which he has declared himself claimant to the throne, or that 
his old fame as a successful general still lives iu the hearts of tho 
people. Every man born in Afghanistan is born to a soldier’s life, 
not the life of camps and campaigns so much as the constant 
straggle of intertribal warfare, or time-honoured family feuds. 
Every man’s hand is familiar with tho use of jke::<iil or rillc, 
tulwar or knife, and a successful lender is fur more honoured and 
more faithfully followed than a chief who lives by intrigue aiiil begs 
his way to power by lavish bribery. Abdur Rahman ruled in 
Cabul, after Dost Mahomed’s death and Shore All’s usuri)ation, by 
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mere force of succese in arms. He placed Ms father npon'the 
throne in defiance of Shere Ali, who was never a ma^ for him 
in the field, even though backed by the support of the Indian 
Government. Shere Ali won Gabul finally in the absence of bis 
young rival in Turkistan. In an instant his success was magni- 
fied, he became the successful warrior, and bis power was assured. 
Abdur Bahman sank out of sight. Later, Yakub Khan blazed 
into power, a bold leader of armies, full of vigorous life. How 
success bred success in his case until Herat and Turkistan were 
practically lost to his father, contemporary history shows ; and only 
when he sank the soldier in the son, and trusted in his father’s 
rotten honour, did his career come to an end. Yakub, free and 
holding his own proudly in Herat, was a figure to draw men's ad- 
miration and support : Yakub, a prisoner in the Bala Hissar, was 
a fallen star which could no longer dazzle men’s eyes. So it has 
been with Abdur Bahman Khan. In January 1869 he crossed the 
Oxus a fugitive, and since that eventful year he has been nothing 
but a lay figure in Afghan politics. Now he is once more clearly 
outlined before the people, who have boon bitterly humiliated by 
our armies since the murder of our Knvoy iu tho Bala Hissar. 

They may at first have looked to tho grandson of tho Dost to 
avenge their humiliations by force of arms ; but the fall of Ghazni 
and the appearance of another 7,000 men to swell our numbers in' 
Cabal and the Logar Valley have dashed their hopes once and for 
all. Now they turn their eyes uorthward, mayhap their feet also, 
and await tho sign that will free them from the presence of the 
Kafir armies. So it is that Abdur Bahman seems to them a hero, 
a deliverer; they arc lifted beyond the petty intrigues of the 
Barakzai sirdars in Cuhul, the deep plotting of the Mustaufi, or 
the empty bombast of Mahomed Jan. Even l^ushk-i-Alam, the 
arch-pricst of discontent, is silent tor a while : there are no new 
appeals to their fanaticism, and not 1,000 men are under arms in 
districts which have been seething with revolt for months. Logar, 
Kohistan, 'Wordak, are no longer names to conjure with. Maho- 
med Jan even has drifted into Kharwor and Zurmut, whose widely- 
armed tribes are held in contempt by the better trained forces of 
the provinces about Cabul, the male population of which has 
been leavened with sepoys carrying firearms equal in part to 
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our own. The Northern Ghilzais are for a moment sobered 
by the reflection that Afghanistan is likely to bo rid of a foreign* 
army sooner by the advent of the Sirdar now in Khanabad than 
by listening to suggestions of renewed outbreaks and ceaseless 
harrying of our posts in the Passes. True, factious moollahs, like 
Khalil and Fakir, are stirring up disaffection about Jellalabad ; 
but that district is somewhat removed from the direct effect of the 
influences at work about Cabal, and we can afford to disregard 
such petty outbreaks which only give us a better chance of show- 
ing our power to strike in all directions. The little actions which 
hove lately been fought in Beshud and the Shinwari country will 
boar their own fruit ; every additional tower destroyed is another 
mark of our current supremacy, another warning that our. for- 
bearance has limits — wide though they bo. Even the towers 
of Padshah Khan — ally, enemy, friend, traitor, alternately — are at 
last in ruins, and his crops may yet bo reaped by our soldiers. On 
the one hand, wo proffer honest negotiation leading to a stable 
settlement ; on the other, wo are firm to punish the restless ani- 
mosity which seeks to force us out of the country by incessant 
annoyance and harassing intrigue. 

Perhaps the reasoning which I have mentioned as being in 
vogue in Cabul as to the probable failure of any negotiations with 
Sirdar Abdur Kahman may be due to the offorts of the Cal^l 
sirdars, who dread the coming of our nominee more than they 
loathe our own domination over the city. Ambition is not a passion 
easily foregone, and both Wali Mahomed and Hashim Khan know 
that the dreams once indulged in of iwwer and pre-eminonoe in 
Afghanistan are now at an end. The offer of the Amirship has 
been formally made to their rival : his claims have thus been 
declared pre-eminent, and minor pretenders are cast out into the 
utter darkness of neglect and contempt. The sirdars know they 
have nothing to expect at the hands of Mahomed Afzul’s son 
except contumely or even worse ; bis years of exile have hung 
heavily upon him ; and Shore Ali's family and partisans are in 
his black list. Petrovsky, the Russian writer, who saw so* much 
of the Sirdar and professed to know him very intimately, wrote, 
“ To get square some day with the English and Shero Ali yas 
Abdur Rahman’s most cherished thought, his dominant, never- 
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failing paBsion.” No doubt Potrovsky believed the hatred towards 
*the English was equal to that against Shete Ali ; but time and 
events have modified the former, particularly as the English are 
masters of the situation, while it is probable the feeling of re- 
venge against Sbere All’s family is still as lively as over. It thoro- 
fote behoves Hashim Khan, who, by his marriage with Abdulla 
Jan’s sister, became one of the family, to exert himself to 
prevent the Sirdar becoming Amir ; and this he is doing by 
intrigues which have, luckily, as yet borne but little fruit. Know- 
ing his own chance has disappeared, he thinks to make Ayub 
Khan a powerful claimant through the latter’s position in Herat. 
Hashim, it is believed, has also made attempts to seduce the 
Kohistanis from Abdur Bahman’s cause, and how much further 
his intrigues may go we cannot at all estimate. Probably ho has 
sown distrust, by means of agents, in the mind of Abdur Bahman 
himself, warning him that the British only wish to get possession 
of his person with a view to sending him a prisoner to India. 

From whatever cause it may be, the fact is clear that Abdur 
Bahman is somewhat distrustful of our overtures, though welcom- 
ing them warmly as becomes a pretender who suddenly finds him- 
self first in the running for a throne. The news which has 
reached Cabal of the progress of our Mission is highly important ; 
apd although official reticence is great, the mcBsengcrs and others 
who have arrived from Khanabad aTew days ago have spread pretty 
trustworthy reports of what has really occurred. The little party 
which left Sherpur on May Srd passed through Kohistan unmo- 
lested, and after trying a journey through the Sir-i-Lang Pass, in 
parts of which the snow was still lying, they found themselves 
beyond the Hindu Kush and well on their way to Knuduz. For 
a day they were delayed by stress of weather, butvofterwards their 
journey was unbroken, Ghori being reached, and finally Kunduz, 
about the 14th or 15th of May. 'They hod been joined by num- 
bers of men from Kohistan anxious to pay their respects to the 
Sirdar, and they seem never to have boen in any danger from 
marauding bands which are known to infest the country. Abdur 
Bahman sent a troop of cavalry to escort them to Khanabad, and 
on their anival every honour due to the Ambassadors of the 
British Government was paid to them. A tent near the Sirdar’s 
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own was placed at their service, and they were treated through- 
out with great courtesy, though always strictly guarded. Then 
began their real work, the usual public and private interviews,* 
BO much in vogue in the East, taking place daily. Finally, in 
a great Durbai-, the letter from the British was presented to the 
Sirdar, and the contents were read out. My information goes so 
far in regard to the letter that I am justified in stating its 
Xinrport, to'hare\ieen an nnleVteted. oSet efi the hmitahip to Abdur 
Bahman Khan. Whether Herat and Candahar wore specified as 
being detached from the Durani kingdom, I cannot say ; but most 
probably they were, perhaps with tho after-idea of gracefully yield- 
ing Herat to tho Amir, and so giving tho appearance of concession 
on our part. But for official secrecy, this point could be at once 
cleared up ; but tho Government of India are tho best judges of 
what should be made known on their part, and until they contra- 
dict tho belief hero that Herat is to be independent, we mnst go 
on believing that the proposal to the Sirdar is that ho may become 
Amir of Eastern and Northern Afghanistan, Turkistau and 
Jiadakslian, leaving Candahar in our pobsession, ulule Herat is 
to be “independent,” — though in ulinso cliarge is not very clear. 
The effect upon Abdur riahmau t>f Mr. Lepel Griffin’s letter is 
described as one of great satisfaction and even joy ; ho caused 
alms to be distributed among tho poor, and generolly rejoiced at 
the new prospect opened out to him. But ho is a cautious «nd 
sagacious man, and after eleven years’ waiting is not foolish 
enough to mar his chance by unseemly baste. For himself ho 
declares that the offer is most tempting and highly pleasing ; but, 
that his power as Amir may be unqnestioncd, he desires to have 
the opinion of all the. chiefs of the country who shall sharo with 
him the responsibility of forming a new Government. Thus bo 
does not hasten to leave Khanabad, to rush to Sheipnr, assume 
power, and trust to his own personal energy to retain it ; he 
methodically takes tho best course to secure popular election ; 
and until he Las gained the ear of tho people, ho will not leave 
the Kattagan cojintry, where his camp is now pitched. That 
distrust, which is so essentially a part of the Afghan chSracter, is 
also at work in his mind, as Lis good fortune seems almost too 
sndden and too unqualified not to have bidden beneath it some 
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sinister meaning ; and until he is convinced of the contrary, and 
thoroughly reassured, he is not likely to cross the Hindu Kush. 
He is sending his formal answer by one of the members of the 
Mission ; and upon its arrival we shall, of course, hare to take 
steps to sweep all distrust from the Sirdar’s mind and convince 
him of the honesty of our intentions. This will not bo difficult, 
and then the negotiations will crystallize into tangible shape, and 
we may, at last, see our way to unravel the Afghan tangle which 
has so long irritated and perplexed us. The first signs of the 
new order of things is that a loan of a lakh of rupees has been 
advanced to the Sirdar by the Hindus and ryots of Kohistau, who 
are astute enough to see that the British are the real sureties for 
repayment, as Abdur Bahman must receive their support if he is 
to hold his own, in the future, in Cabul. 


June. 

Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, one of the members of our Mission to 
Abdur Eahman Khan, has returned to Cabul, and has proved 
the possibility of communicating direct with the Pretender. But 
still we seem no nearer a settlement than before the Mission 
started ; for the Sirdar, acting, perhaps, nt the instigation of the 
native Bussian agent, said to be in his camp, is serenely inde- 
pendent in his attitude, and has given no promise whatever on any 
spee'fic points connected with the Amirship. He seems to be 
fully aware of our awkward position in the country, and is not 
nt all anxious to aid us in extricating ourselvos. Our military 
supremacy ho does not doubt, but the political dead-lock, ho 
knows, has nonplussed us ; and secure in his retreat beyond the 
Hindu Kush, he is working rather to make the British, and not 
himself, the grateful party iu the current negotiations. What 
the status of the native representing Russia at Khanabad may be, 
I have but limited means of knowing ; but if native report is to 
be trusted, — and it is all I have to rely upon, — ^Abdur Eahman is 
being guided entirely by this man’s advice. The result is that 
any speedy settlement is out of the question, for the crooked ways 
of Russian diplomacy are difficult to follow ; and what the Sirdar 
may be egged on yet to demand, even the greatest diplomat in 
Sherpur or Simla cannot conjecture. Ibrahim Khan, it is true. 
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brought with him a letter from Abdur Rahman, which was couched 
in cordial terms. But beyond cordiality, which costs nothing 
among Eastern nations, the letter contains little of value. 
The Sirdar, like a precocious child, “wants to know too much.” 
There is no spontaneous outburst of gratitude, no eager acceptance 
of our offer of the Amirship ; but, on the contrary, a cool, solf- 
poSBCBBcd tone of inquiry as if the writer felt himBolf master of 
the situation, and meant to dictate his own terms. This is the 
more unfortunate, because there is no longer a strong power to 
back our efforts to settle the question witli the high band of con- 
querors. The change of front in English politics has reacted 
upon us here with tremendous effect, and we are appearing in the 
eyes of the people rather as suppliauts than dictators to Abdur 
Rahman. Perhaps the Sirdar himself is of much the same 
opinion, but he may find himself wofully mistaken in a few weeks. 
Wo shall not jield on every point he raises ; simply because wo 
have other cards to play. This he will soon bo made to under- 
stand ; and ho must then choose onco for all. He is tr}’ing our 
patience a good deal now ; but there are limits to our forbearance, 
and these limits are not fur distant. 

Cabul has, indeed, proved a white elephant which wo cannot 
afibrd to feed. We are so anxious to get rid of the boast at any 
price, that wc are thrusting it as a gift upon a man who loihs 
upon it as his lawful property, which wo have seriously injnacd 
while holding it tethered in our midst. The independent spirit 
shown by the Sirdar, whether real or affected, cannot but have a 
bud effect upon the tribal chiefs ; and if wc allow the negotiations 
to “ drag ” much longer, serious mischief may follow. The 
natural restlessness of the Afghans will not jrermit them to watch 
and wait for months ; and already there aro signs of a turbulent 
spirit manifesting itself. A large body of fanatical Safis have 
passed from Tagao into Kobistan, and our only means of counter- 
acting the jehad they are said to be raising has been to dismiss 
the Ghilzai and Kohistoni deputations hitherto waiting in Cabul. 
The maliks have jiccordingly been sent to thoir homes, and it is 
hoped their efforts to maintain pence will be successful. *To send 
a division now into Kohistan would be to cause greater distrust in 
Turkistan than already exists, and if our negotiations arc to como 
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to any satisfactory point, this distrust must not be excited. I 
have learnt from Sirdar Ibrahim Khan, that while our Mission 
was honourably received at Khanabad, Sirdar Abdur Babman was 
so mistrustful, cither of his own power, or of his followers' fanati- 
cism, that he had practically to treat our representatives as pri- 
soners. Sirdar Wazirzada Afznl Khan, Ibrahim Khan, and Sher 
Mahomed Khan were lodged in a large tent adjoining the Sirdar’s, 
as I mentioned in a previous letter, and a strong guard surrounded 
both. The members of the Mission were unable to move about 
of their own free-will, and they had but little, if any, oppor- 
tunity of consulting together. Abdur liahman can scarcely be 
blamed for these precautions, as, in case of insult or violence being 
offered to the Sirdars, he would have been hold personally respon- 
sible for the breach of hospitality. Ho does not seem to have had 
any very largo body of troops with him, the want of money, of 
course, hindering him in his efforts to collect tho army of Turkistan 
about him. Sirdar Ihrahim Khan dcscribos him ns by far the 
most civilized, intelligent, and able Afghan ho has ever mot ; and 
though tho knowledge has been gained in a short iiiterconrso, it is 
valuable ns bearing out the opinions of Schuyler, Petrovsky, and 
other writers, who saw the man under the unfavourable conditions 
of exile and despondency. During his residence in Tashkend, 
Abdur Bahman has kept himself well informed on general Asiatic 
politics ; and this knowledge ho is now applying, to tho best of 
his ability, in his negotiations with tho British. 

Ibrahim Khan saw a number of photographs of the Sirdar on 
his tent, and one of these was presented to him on his expressing 
a desire to carry back a copy with him. The portrait is by a pho- 
tographer of Tashkend, and shows a man of about forty years of 
age, broad-shouldered and stoutly built, with a face expressing 
rather stolid self-possession than striking intelligence. A huge 
black beard covers the lower half of the face, but cannot hide the 
thick sensual lips, which contrast greatly with the broad forehead 
and stubborn eyes. The Sirdar is in uniform of Western ent, and 
wears a curved sword of the kind affected by Afghan nobles. The 
face shows no marks of trouble or anxiety, and has not that 
harassed look which was so characteristic of Shere Ali and Yakub 
Khan. Abdur Bahman is a “ well-preserved ” man, and, if report 
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speaks truly, has still left to him the energy and ambition -which 
made him so dangerous an enemy of Shere Ali twelve years ago. . 

Sirdar Ibrahim Ehan will return to Khanabad in a few days, 
carrying back with him full explanations of our policy ; and those 
once given, Abdur Bahman will he practically in tho position of 
having received an ultimatum. The local sirdars persist in saying 
that he -will never come in ; but the last news from the North is 
that the Sirdar is establishing posts between Khanabad and 
Charikar, thus securing rapid and safe communication with 
Kohistan and Cabul. As he has no army worthy of the name, 
this step can bo scarcely a preparation for a hostile advance, but 
looks more as if ho were making his own passage to Sherpur 
secure when tho time comes for his journey to our camp. 


2nd Juhj. 

One might well apply tho words of the Jewish proverb-monger 
to Sirdar Abdur Bahman Khan : “ The prince that wanteth under- 
standing is a groat oppressor.” The people of Afghanistan aro 
now oppressed with tho burden of a Kiitir occupation, because tho 
prince to whom wo have appealed to take the government of tho 
counti-y off our hands lacks understanding. He is cunning and 
cautions to a fault, but ho is in close danger of over-reaching 
himsolf. We have so far lowered our pride as to treat with Abfiur 
Bahman in order to secure peace for Afghanistan, and now vie 
aro in the awkward position of finding our words twisted, their 
meaning perverted, and the Pretender posing before the nation as 
a patriot of the first water. During the past three months Mr. 
Bepel Griffin, acting under tho orders of the Government of India, 
has been striving to place himself thoronghly en rapport with 
the Sirdar, who seemed at last to bo quite earnest in his expressed 
■W'ish to become and remain on friendly terms with us. There 
was, however, such hesitation in all his actions, and so strong a 
enrrent of vacillation in his replies, that in sheer self-defence wo 
had to pin him dojm to certain definite conditions, which Jio could 
either accept or reject as his inclination dictated. An ultimatum, 
really, was sent to him, though we have avoided using the term 
under tho peculiar circumstances in which we W'ere placed — -viz.. 
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that of being in possession of a kingdom which our armies 
, could easily retain, hut which we wore most anxious to leave at 
the earliest moment. In this state document the Indian Govern' 
ment stated clearly and distinotly that the Sirdar would bo 
welcomed as Amir of Afghanistan, and could rely upon our future 
countenance and support so long as bo remained faithful to his 
engagements with us, hut that Candahar and the Kurram Valley 
could not be surrondcred to him, as their fate had once for all 
been settled. So distinctly was the latter part of the proposed 
settlement laid down, that it was added “ No discussion is possible 
on this subject.” Nothing could have boen more simple than 
this : Abdur llahman could by a word bccomo Amir of Afghan- 
istan less Candahar and Kurram; he had but to say “I accept,” 
and *Dhe matter was at an end. But his perversity is so great, 
that ho has chosen to construe our terms into an offer of a united 
Afghanistan, such as his grandfather the Post ruled over, and 
with calm assurance to say that he accepts such offer. This 
dishonesty of purpose has been pushed to such extremes that he 
has sent ciiculars to all the tribes, pioclaiming with more or less 
insolent triumph that the liritish have given him the Amirship 
of the whole country, and that he will shortly arrive among them 
to take up the reins of power. What sinister motive may have 
prompted such a course we cannot imagine, unless it bo that the 
Sirdar wishes to assume the rule of a great patriotic leader, to 
accuse us of treachery in our negotiations, and thus to unite all 
parties in a supreme effort to force us out of the country. It may 
bo urged wdth equal consistency that ho wishes the people to 
believe ho is no friend of the British, and that he only accepted 
our real terms after holding out for the restitution of territory 
acquired by us during Iho campaign. The effect of his oxti'aor- 
dinary action upon the people has been a very unhealthy one : 
they cannot believe, in the face of our protestations, that we have 
included Candahar and Kurram in the terms of the settlement, 
and, on the other hand, they are in a feverish state of expectancy 
as to whether the Pretender will insist upon speh districts being 
surrendered to him — which would mean a revival of the war — or 
whether he will, under protest, take Afghanistan shorn of two of 
its provinces. Take Hashim Khan’s case ; he was about to leave 
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for Gandahar, which place, under our protection, would have proved 
a safe asylum for him, even if his sworn enemy, Abdur Itahman, 
were ruler of Gabul. But no sooner did he see the Pretouder’s 
circular stating that Candahar was to revert to the new Amir, than 
he hastened to prepare for flight, suspecting us of having treacher- 
ously deceived him regarding the southern province. The circular 
was received in Cabal fifteen hours before Abdur Bahman’s answer 
reached Mr. Lepel Griffin, and Hashim Khan made on effort to see 
the Chief Political Officer to gain Imowledge, once for all, of the 
truth of the Pretender’s assertions. Unluckily, Hashim Khan 
could not see Mr. Griffin at once, and refusing to wait, he rode off 
to Cabul, and in company with Abdulla Khan fled in the night 
to Chakri, in the Ghilzai country beyond Khurd Cabal. The two 
Sirdars gave out that they were ghazis, probably to blind the 
tribesmen, and we have since heard that Hashim Khan is trying 
to gather about him the disbanded sepoys of Yakub Khan’s army. 
He has two lakhs and a half of treasure with him, and by offer- 
ing regular payment, both to armed and unarmed men, he has 
already a littlo army under his control. As bo has so far taken no 
action against us, a friendly letter was sent by order of General 
Stewart, inviting him to return, and assuring him that the state- 
ment about Candahar was n falsehood. His answer was that ho 
was no enemy of the Urilish, but that under existing circum- 
stances he had been “ advised ” to leave Cabul and watch even!® 
from a safe distance. Abdulla Khan, it is believed, is the 
“adviser’’ referred to; that over-fed Sirdar having, like Jeshu- 
run, waxed fat and kicked out savagely. He was apparently tired 
of playing the part of a nobody in Cabul, and has now incited 
Hashim Khan to commit himself to a very foolish course of 
action. 

Since penning the above strictures upon Sirdar Abdur llahman, 
our envoy. Sirdar Afzul Khan, ressaldar 10th Bengal Lancers, has 
arrived after a trying journey from Khanabad. Strangely enough, 
he brings letters of most friendly impoit from Abdur llahman, 
whom he reports to he already on his way southwards. The 
Pretender marched with 2,000 men and twelve guns from Khaua- 
bad on the 28th of June, the day on which he had promised to 
leave, and on the 29th he was encamped at Chasma, on the 
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Ishkamisli Road. By this time bo is probably at Khinjan, where 
no doubt bo will wait the arriTal of our meBsenger who left Sher- 
pur throe days ago. This time, it is hoped, the negotiations will 
really end, as Abdnr Rahman will learn that his fast-and-loose 
mode of dealing has oxasperated the British Government, which 
will not give him another chance. Tho arrival of Afznl Khan is 
most opportune, as ho can explain fully, and without tho caution 
he had to use in his letters, uhat tho Sirdar’s intentions are, 
and why it is that he has dishonestly perverted the meaning of 
the terms so generously offered to him. I believe I am right in 
stating that both Geue'-al Stewart and Mr. Lepel Griffin incline 
to the opinion that the Sirdar will shortly cross the Hindu Kush 
into Kohistan, and will accept the Amirship at our hands. Of 
course, his circular came upon us as a great surprise, and it 
was impossible to reconcile it with his previous avowals of friend- 
ship and a desire to come to terms, but Afzul Khan has cleared 
away some of the mistiness hanging about the affair, and what is 
facetiously called in camp “ tho political horizon ” is once more 
looking clearer. There arc still, however, many conflicting 
interests to be reconciled, and tho nows from Logar shows that 
the supporters of Yakub Khan’s family — whom, to adopt Cavag- 
nari’s term, I will call “ Jacobins ” — are actively engaged in stirring 
up the tribesmen against the British. 

Yesterday (July ’let) the tribesmen grow so bold that they 
advanced to within a few miles of General Hills’ force, and gavo 
our cavalry an opportunity of punishing them, which was not 
neglected. The Ghazni Field Force had been ordered to march 
to Charasia, and Mahomed Hasan Khan, the stanchest sup- 
porter of Yakub Khan (whose imprisonment in the time of Shero 
Ali he shared), took advantage of General Hills’ march to 
Charasia to occupy the Logar Valley with a mixed force of 
men from Zurmut, Kharwar, Maidan, and Wardak; but the 
gatherings dispersed upon tho Ghazni Field Force again marching 
southwards. Finding General Hills did not move beyond Zet- 
ghnn Shahr, Hasan Khan took heart again and induced 1,000 or 
2,000 men to occupy the large village of Padkhno Shana, on tho 
Kushi side of the Logar, only twelve miles from the British camp. 
Here they remained till yesterday morning, when Palliser’s cavalry 
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brigade, 550 etrong, came down upon them and scattered them in 
all directions. 

The particulars of the action are as follow : — General Hills 
heard on June 30th that the village had been occupied in force, 
and he ordered the cavalry brigade to move out at 3.30 a.u. 
yesterday. Brigadier-General Palliser’s instructions were to re- 
connoitre their position, and if an opportunity occurred, to attack 
them in the open. His force was made up of 231 sabres of the 
1st Punjab Cavalry, 158 of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and 188 
lances of the 19th Bengal Lancers. Upon nearing the spur 
which runs down from Kushi towards the Logar River, small 
parties of the enemy were seen, and the advanced cavalry scouts, 
on gaining some rising ground from which Padkhao Shana could 
be seen, reported the main body to be in fall retreat in the direc- 
tion of the Altimour Hills, which separate the Logar district from 
Zurmut. Their strength appeared to bo about 1,500 footmen 
and a fow cavalry. General Palliscr detached a troop of the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry to watch the village, and with 602 sabres and 
lances went in pursuit of the enemy. The latter, seeing the 
cavalry hearing down upon them, broke into dctochod knots, and 
took advantage of the difficult ground to make good their flight. 
The cavalry, however, followed them up very quickly, in spite of 
the stony nature of the ground and the difficulties presented by 
niilldhs and ravines, and the two squadrons of the Ist Puujpb 
Cavalry and the 19th Lancers in the front line w’cre soon hotly 
engaged. The enemy fought with desperation, and tried to re-form 
their line, but without success. They sheered off to right and 
left, and wore cut down by the supporting squadrons of the 1st 
and 2nd Punjab Cavalry. The pursuit continued for two hours, 
until the mouth of the -^timour Pass had been reached. Here 
the cavalry were halted. They were then about eight miles from 
Padkhao Shana, whither they quickly returned. Two hundred 
bodies are said to have been counted on the ground. Our casual- 
ties are now reported as four sowars killed, twenty-three wounded, 
and one British officer. Captain Barrow, wounded. The ground 
was such as to give many opportunities for severe hauci-to-hund 
fighting, in which Major Atkinson, 1st Punjab Cavalry, and Cap- 
tain Leslie Bishop, 2nd Punjab Cavalry, are specially mentioned 
by those present as having displayed determined bravery. There 
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were many hairbreadth escapes among the officers and men, 
notably in the case of Colonel Yorke, 19th Bengal Lancers, who 
received a bullet through his helmet, a second ball grazing his 
forehead. His orderly was shot dead at his side. This man, 
Jewand Sing, had distinguished himself earlier in the day, when 
Captain Barrow was wounded. Captain Barrow, who was acting 
as orderly officer to Oeneral Pallisor, engaged single-handed with 
an Afghan mahk, who fought with great coolness and bravery. 
He was armed with rifle, shield, tulwar, and the usual long knife. 
As Captain Barrow rode at him he fired his rifle, wounding the 
officer’s horse in the neck. He then betook himself to his sword, 
and warded off all blows with his shield. Captain Barrow 
received too severe cuts, the first disabling his bridle-hand, and 
the second catting deep into his right fore-arm. Just at this 
moment Jowand Sing and Sowar Oholam Khan, of the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry, rode up, and the Afghan, who had already been 
badly wounded, was killed out of hand. In the ranks of the 
enemy was one of the deserters from the Sappers and Miners, who 
would not fight, but begged for mercy. He was shot in tho 
maUe, and his Snider rifle recovered. Hasan Khan deserted 
the tribesmen at the commencement of the action, riding away to 
a place of safety as soon as our cavalry appeared. The cavalry 
did not reach camp at Zerghun Shahr until half-past six at night, 
ha?'ing been fifteen hours uninterruptedly in the saddle, and 
having ridden over forty miles since morning. As they rode into 
camp, all the regiments turned out and cheered them heartily. 
The results of this brilliant little action cannot fail to be most 
beneficial, for a time at least, as Logar is onco more cleared of 
malcontent tribesmen. 

It is said that Hashim Khan iutenJed sending a contingent 
from Chakri over the Ghilzai Hills, but the prompt action taken 
by General' Hills stopped this, and Hashim Khan has again 
written in to say ho is " no enemy of the British.” He may well 
be afraid of putting himself at the head of men in the field when 
he sees how easily our troops scatter the forces opposed to them. 
Our cavalry have never done so well as at Padkhao Shana during 
the present campaign ; no English cavalry regiment was present, 
the honours of the fight resting with the 1st and 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry and the 19th Bengal Lancers. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Arrival of Abilur Rabman ai Tatandarra in Kobistan — ^Fieparations for Ute Bvacnaiion 
of Cabal — A Deputation Bont from Gabul to ibc Sirdar — The Friends and Enemies 
of the future Amir — Attitude of the Kobistanis, Gbilzais, andWaidaks — Mahomed 
Jan and Muslik-i-Alarn'e Acceptance of Abdur Eahman — Durbar at Sberpur on 
July 22nd — Formal Acknowledgment of Abdur Rahman as Amir by the British 
Government — Mr. Lepel Griffin's Address to the Chiefs — Sir Donald Stewart’s 
Appeal to their Patriotism — ^Abdur Rahman's Departure from Oharikar — Resigna- 
tion of Wali Mahomedi Governor of Cabnl — N#wa of the Maiwand Disaster — 
Probable Movement of 10,000 Troops to Candahar — Interview between Mr. Lepel 
Griffin and the Amir — Discussion of Terms^-Tbe Amir’s Demeanour—Second 
Interview — A Satisfactory Settlement arrived at. , 

Eauly in July Sir Donald Stewart sent a final message to Sirdar 
Abdur Raliman Khan, requesting him to come to Cahul to discuss 
the terms of a settlement, and on the 15th of July the Sirdar 
reached Tutaudarra, near Ghaiikar, in Kohistan. His passage 
over the Hindu Kush had been a very trying one. On the 9th of 
July we had sent a deputation of Cabul gentlemen to Kobistan 
to pay their respects to the future Amir. Among these men were 
Abdul Kadir, the head Kazi of the city, who was the bearer of a 
letter to Abdur from the Chief Political Officer ; the Ghilzai Chief 
of Tcziii, aud Sirdar Yusuf Khan, Barakzai. The negotiations 
seemed to bo progressing so well that all preparations were made 
for evacuating Cabul by the 16th of August, and large convoys 
started daily from the Bala llissar with stores and surplus ammu- 
nition for India.* The following letters describe the close of the 
negotiations : — 

19t/j Juhj, 1880. 

There now seems every prospect of a satisfactory settlement 
being made with Abdnr Rahman, who will shortly leave Tutan- 
darra for Charikar, thence coming to any place which the British 
representatives at Cahul may name. He raises no objection to 
this ; expresses his strong wish to make a firm ani friendly 

* It vill be seen from this tbat the evacuation of Cabul was deculeil ujion long 
before M^aiwohJ li H© k w 
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arrangement with the Britieh, end ie more anxions for personal 
interviews than even we could be. Since his arrival in Kohistan 
the tone of his messages, and his reception of the deputation of 
Gahul gentlemen sent to him at Tntandarra, have been more than 
cordial ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that he has 
finally determined to unreservedly accept the English conditions, 
and find his strength in an English alliance. This being the 
case, it is of some importance to know what the strength and 
party of Abdur Kahman in Northern Afghanistan are; and on 
this subject we have a good deal to guide us. It may be pre- 
sumed that the Government did not blindly pin its faith to Abdur 
Bahman before it had ascertained that there was a sufficiently 
large party in Afghanistan to ensure some promise of stability if 
the Sirdar himself was capable and considerate to his political 
opponents. It is understood that Mr. Lepel Griffin came to Cabul 
with instructions from the late Viceroy (Lord Lytton) to enter 
into communication with Abdur Bahman, and ascertain if he were 
a chief suited to the Government purposes, and that communica- 
tions were accordingly opened with the Sirdar within a few days of 
the arrival of the Chief Political Officer in Cabal. These have 
been continued without interruption since, until Abdur Bahman 
has now felt himself strong enough to respond to the Government 
invitation ; and unless unforeseen accidents occur within the next 
month, it would seem certain that he will be Amir of Cabal. 

Some critics have assumed that, as in the first Durbar held after 
Mr. Griffin’s arrival at Cabal the only candidates for the Amirship 
actually named were Wall Mahomed Khan, Hashim, Musa Jan, 
and Ayub Khan, the question of the possibility of Abdur Bahman 
had then not been considered by the Government. But a com- 
parison of dates shows that this must be incorrcct,.and it is con- 
sequently probable that, looking at the formidable character of the 
armed opposition at that time, and the ignorance of the Sirdar’s 
character and intentions, his name was expressly excluded, not 
because negotiations with him had not commenced, but that 
Yakub Khan’s faction — who were then assembling in immense 
numbers,, and would have become far more formidable but for their 
defeatatAhmed KhelandCharasia — mightnot be rendered desperate 
and be strengthened by the knowledge that the person to whom 
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they were most opposed had heen selected hy Government, while 
it was uncertain whether he would, after all, prove suitable. The 
delay which has taken place in coming to an understanding with 
Abdur Bahman is indeed small when the magnitude of the 
interests at stoke is considered, and the distance at which the 
Sirdar was residing on the other side of the Hindu Kush. It 
will have heen no more than four months from the arrival of Mr. 
Griiiin at Cabul, and the opening of negotiations w'ith Abdur 
Baliman, before these are virtually completed, and the army can 
then bo withdrawn as quickly as military exigencies or regard for 
the life and health of the troops will permit. 

It is very difficult to say what strength Abdur Bahman possesses 
in Afghanistan, as it was difficult to know what really constituted 
the party of Yakub Khan or Musa Jan. One thing certain isithat 
a very large number of undecided persons of all tribes will accept 
any Amir who may he chosen hy the Government, and formally 
notified according to the Mahomedan religion. Constant efforts 
have been directed by the Political Department at Cabul to break 
up all the strung opposition parties ; to enlist on the side of the 
Government nominee the religious feeling of the country, and 
especially the assistance of the great religious leaders (which has 
been successfully done) ; and to break up those great tribes which 
are under the control of chiefs of more or less importance, so 
that no formidable organized resistance might be offered to liie 
new Amir. The most important tribe in Afghanistan is undoubt- 
edly the Ghilzais. The Audaris, one of the most important of 
the southern sections of the tribe, arc entirely in favour of Abdur 
Bahman, as are a great majority of the Turakis. Tlic northern 
Ghilzais are very much under the control of their chief, the most 
imjK>riaut of whom is Asmatullah Khan, of Hisarak and Lughmaii. 
He, it has just been announced, has addressed Mr. Griffin, and 
expressed his entire willingness to accept the Amir chosen by the 
English, even if this should be Abdur Bahman. Another impor- 
tant Ghilzai chief, Khan Mahomed Khan, of Tezin, is with the 
deputation sent to Charikar to welcome Abdur Bahman. Padshah 
Khan will be opposed to the Sirdar ; Maizullah Khan will jlrobably 
join him ; Faiz Mahomed Khan has openly declared that he will 
be in opposition. On the whole, it may bo said that about half of 

F F 
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the important Ghilzai tribe will be in favour of the new Amir. 
Others, should his conduct be conciliatory, would be doubtless won 
over later. The Eohistanis, who are almost entirely Tajiks, and 
between whom and the Afghans there is not much love lost, can 
also be counted upon. 

There is, however, a strong party in favour of Shere Ali’s 
family ; but, roughly speaking, two-thirds of Kohistan and Eoh- 
Damau may be estimated on the side of the Sirdar. It is worth 
noting, in spite of the reports to the contrary, that General Mir 
Said Khan, of Istalif, and Mir Bntcha Khan have not yet visited 
Abdur llahmau. They, are doubtful of their reception, and with 
excellent reason, as they have been illegitimately collecting Govern- 
ment revenue, which they know any organized Government at 
Cabal would compel them to disgorge. The Wardaks, between 
Logar and Ghazni, are unfriendly, but may be won over by good 
treatment. They will very much follow the example of Mahomed 
Jan and Mushk-i-Alam. The latter has for some time past been 
working honestly in the interests of peace, and has written that 
he, together with all tho important chiefs assembled in Maidaii, 
are ready to accept the choice of tho British Government. Tho 
sirdars of tho ruling house are naturally unfriendly, as the adhe- 
rents of the party of Azim Khan and Afzul Khan have long been 
banished or reduced by Shere Ali to impotence. A good many of 
tl!o smaller sirdars belong to this party, and are on Abdur 
Bahman’s side ; but the men who have money — like Hashim 
Khan, Wali Mahomed, Ibrahim Khan, Karim Khan — are, as a 
matter of course, in opposition. 

The future depends very much on the Sirdar’s own conduct. If 
ho chooses to take a conciliatory courso, he may hold his own 
against the strong opposition against him. If ho becomes as 
unpopular in Cabul as he is in Turkistan, by oppressing tho people 
and exacting money from the traders, ho will not last very long. 
Already the news of his exactions has caused the wholesale flight 
from the city of tho Indian merchants of Cabul — two kafdas of 
whom have already marched to India with their families ; while 
trade is almost entirely stopped between Cabul, Turkistan, and 
Bokhara. The necessities of the Sirdar’s position, and his almost 
absolute want of funds, are, to a certain extent, an excuse for this ; 
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He is forniaily recognized as Amir. 

bat unless he desires to alienate the trading classes, which will be 
a very great blow to the prosperity of his kingdom, he will hare to 
entirely change his policy with them. 


22nd July, 

To-day the first step in the settlement of Afghanistan has been 
taken, and a new page tamed in the history of oar relations with 
Cabal. We have formally acknowledged the Sirdar Abdur 
Rahman Khan, son of Mir Afznl Khan, eldest son of Dost 
Mahomed, as Amir of Cahul, and have promised him our support 
so long as ho remains friendly to the British Government. Events 
have marched so rapidly within the last few days that many of 
us can scarcely realize the importance of to-day’s proceedings. 
Mahomed Jan and the chiefs assembled in Maidan, sent* in a 
fiicndly deputation, and this was a piece of good fortune which ^\o 
scarcely anticipated. The old moollah, Mushk-i-.VIam, had, it is 
true, written to say he would accept the ruler whom we favoared, 
but it was not expected that secessions from the Jacobin party 
would follow so rapidly. The deputation sent by Mahomed Jan 
to Sherpur offered to make unconditional submission to the British 
authorities, but this was a proceeding deemed impolitic by Sir 
Donald Stewart and Mr. Lcpel GrifiEn. Our object is to strengthen 
Abdur Rahman’s hands as much as jtossible, not to gather a party 
about ourselves, and the proffered submission was diverted to 4Lc 
Sirdar. This gives the latter the appearance of being chosen of 
the people rather than forced upon them by our dictation, and our 
anxiety is to ally ourselves openly with no party, though wo are 
quite willing to acknowledge the strongest man. Two sous of 
Muahk-i-.4.1am and seven Wardak chiefs are now at Charikar, 
whore they will be far more useful than in Sherpur, and the effect 
upon the popular mind is proportionately groat. If the champion 
of Yakub and Musa Khan’s claims considers the chances of a 
restoration to power of Shere Ali’s family at an end, it is not likoly 
the lesser lights will continue in factious opposition. My last 
letter explained a^ length the then strength of Abdur Rahman’s 
party, and it will bo seen that he is now quite powerful enough, 
with his new allies from Maidan, to hold his own in Cabul. His 
promise to the traders not to raise forced loans and to repay at 

F r ^ 
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once the money he has extorted from merchants in Tarkiston has 
soothed the feelings of the Cabnl people, -who have hitherto looked 
Trith dismay upon the prospect of his coming to rule over them. 
It would have been a fatal piece of folly if, as Amir, he renewed his 
tyranny, and there are already signs on the part of the rich citizens 
here of readiness to advance him money on the secnrity of future 
revenue. Once he has funds wherewith to raise and equip an 
army, the Amir elect may reasonably hope to scatter the remnants 
of the Jacobin faction and to disperse Ayub Khan’s army if it 
turns away from Gandahar and reaches Ghazni. Abdur Rahman 
will inevitably have to light some of the malcontents remaining 
after our armies have withdrawn over the Shutargardan and beyond 
Jugdulluck, and our belie! is that he will be strong enough to 
cruslf all other pretenders, though he himself may exhaust his 
means in the struggle. He must then turn to the British for 
countenance and support, as there is a strong feeling against 
Russian interference with the country, and we shall probably 
revert to the old policy of a liberal annual subsidy. What con- 
ditions will be imposed if the subsidy is granted only the Home 
Government perhaps at present knows ; but unless the war is to 
bo fruitless, they must be somewhat on the lines laid down in the 
Gundamak Treaty— the presence of a British Envoy in Cabul 
being waived for the present. 

She Durbar was held at five o’clock this evening, three large 
tents having been pitched in the Cantonment, about 150 yards 
from the Head-quarters’ Gate. All the afternoon, sirdars and 
persons of lesser note came streaming through the 72nd Gate- 
way, with their wild-looking retainers on horseback and on foot. 
The order against the carrying of arms, so wisely enacted by Sir 
Frederick Roberts in October, is still in force; Tbut privileged 
persons, such as Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan and the three 
representatives sent by Abdur Rahman from Charikar, were 
to-day allowed small escorts of armed men. With carbines, 
or Enfield rifles, slung at their back, a sword dangling from their 
waist-belt, pistols and knives stuck into their ky,mnerhunds, these 
horsemen trotted about full of their own importance, evidently 
looking upon the Durbar as held for the special honour of their 
masters. The said masters were, as usual, gorgeous in crimson, 
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purple, and gold ; but I have so often described the greasy Cabnl 
Sirdar in all his glory that 1 am loth to trot him out again, dven 
on such an historic occasion as tho present. We missed the hand-* 
some Arab Hashim Khan used to ride, and that mountain of 
flesh, Abdulla Elian, awed us no more ; tho two Sirdars are brood- 
ing over their wrongs in Kharwar or Zurmut, and their hearts 
will be full of bitterness when they learn of the success Abdur 
Bahman has scored. Wali Mahomed, as Governor of Cabul, was a 
person of some importance in his own eyes, though his tenure of 
power is now a very weak one, for ho will be scarcely rash enough 
to court death by remaining at his post when our army files out 
of Sherpur. Sirdars and servants were tho chief living features 
in cantonments, between tho Club and the Head-quarters, all the 
afternoon, for in his anxiety to secure a “good place each 
petty member of tho Barakzai family took time by tho forelock, 
and hastened to the Durbar tents an hour or two before the hour 
fixed for the solemn proceedings. The guard of honour of 100 
men, furnished by tho 72nd Highlanders, under the command 
of Captain Garnett, fell in about half-past four o'clock, and to 
the cheery quick-step of “ Scotland yet,” marched off to whore tho 
gathering crowd of British oflicers and Afghan notabilities had 
begun to arrange itself. We have not the means wherewith to 
arrange a grand spectacle, and nothing could have been more 
commonplace than the three tents in which tho Durbar was t(^ be 
held. Facing Bemaru Heights was the largest of all, towering 
above its near neighbour, which again dw'arfed the Durbar tent 
proper, an old weather-beaten canvas affair, dull red in colour, 
once the property of the Amir. The guard of honour formed up 
at the entrance to the northernmost tent, the lines of bayonets 
shining out in the sunshine, and duly impressing certain weak- 
kneed sirdars, who shuffled along to their places in very undignified 
fashion. There had been an effort made to give some picturesque 
colouring to tho interior of the small tent wherein sirdars knelt 
on one side while British officers sat comfortably on their own 
particular chairs and camp-stools on the other. Persian carpets 
covered the dusty floor, shawls were thrown over the chairs of 
state reserved for tho representatives of the British Government, 
while tho very shabby tent-poles were swathed in kinkoh work. 
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The dusky faces of the sirdars showed no more sensibility, after 
once the crowd had settled or wriggled itself into something like 
' order, than would so many masks on lay figures : our policy 
is so inscrutable to men like Wali Mahomed that any new declar- 
ation is placidly awaited with almost benevolent indifference. 
The rows of turbans, many-coloured and full of strange peculi- 
arities in shape and folding, covered the shaven scalps of men 
whose thoughts turned, doubtless, upon what now phase the affairs 
of Afghanistan were about to take. Sirdar Wali Mahomed looked 
anxious and dispirited, as must a man whose power is slipping 
rapidly away ; the stuttering Shalibaz Khan, our whilom Governor 
of Kohistan; Ibrahim Khan, who has worked all along heartily in 
our cause ; Shcr Mahomed Khan, a man who has studied Western 
politvcs and knows which of our Generals hails from Ireland, 
which from Scotland, and which from England ; Yusuf Khan, who 
has unreservedly thrown in his lot with Abdur Rahman Khan ; 
Sarwar Khan, who fought against us in December: all these 
princes of the Rarakzai dynasty were hiding whatever curiosity 
they felt with a kind of listless dignity which deceived no one but 
themselves. Three strangers were in the first row of the sirdars : 
those were General Katol Khan, ^lahomcd Amin Khan, and 
“the Saiad Sahib,” sent by Abdur Rahman to represent him 
at the Durbar. They were rather sorrily arrayed for such an 
oca''8ion, thoir long residence in Tashkend having perhaps made 
them indifferent to the beauties of oriental attire, but as tho 
representatives of the future Amir they had to bo treated with 
every consideration. Contrasting with the flowing white robes or 
richly-coloured coats of the Afghan portion of the assembly were 
the quieter uniforms of the officers of tho garrison, lighted up 
here and there by the gold and glitter of the Sthff, always the 
“ show-men ” on occasions of this kind. A few of our friends 
from Logar and “ down the line ” had come in on leave, so that 
the force in Northern Afghanistan was well represented. With 
military punctuality. Sir Donald Stewart, accompanied by Sir 
Frederick Roberts, Mr. Lepel Griffin, and tho mombers of the 
Head-quhiters’ Staff in Sherpur, reached the Durbar tents ; the 
usual formalities of presenting arms, &c., were gone through, 
and then the three men with whose names the present settlement 
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will henceforth be most closely associated took their seats in 
solemn Durbar. The representatiyes of Abdur llahman were 
presented, hand-shakings exchanged in Western fashion, and the 
proceedings began. 

Sir Donald Stewart, with a soldier’s brevity, said he wished to 
explain to the Sirdars, Chiefs, and people assembled, the reason 
for holding the Durbar and requesting their presence and that 
of the English officers stationed in Cabul. It was that the public 
recognition by the Government of England of Sirdar Abdur 
Eahman lOian as Amir of Cabul should be made known with as 
much honour as possible. Mr. Lepel Griffin would explain more 
in detail the views and wishes of the Government on this impor- 
tant subject. Major Euan Smith, Political Officer with General 
Hills’ Division, translated this short preamble into Persian,^ after 
which Mr. Griffin read the following speech in the same lan- 
guage 

^^SlRHAIU, Gitisrs, iKD Gkmtlkhen, 

U little more than three months ago that, by commend of Hie Kxeclleni'y 
the Viceroy of India, I explained to you in Durlt&r the intentions of tboBritieb Govern* 
lucut with regard to the future of AfghanistaD. I then told you it was not intondod 
to annex the country ; but that the armies of Her Majesty the Quoen-Kmpress would bo 
withdrawn so soon os the prosfiect of a settled admiDJstration had been assured, and a 
chief ucknoe lodged as Amir who should not only be animated by friendly sentiments 
towards ilie English Government, but have the cordial support of bis own countrymen. 
Since that time Genernl Sir Pouald Stewart, General Sir Frederick Eoberts, and myself, 
b‘ivc cndeavourcil to rany into effect the wishes of the Qoyernment, and you arq^um* 
iDoned here to day to hear that our efforts havo been successful. The course of events 
h.i>iug idaccd Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan in a position which fulhJs the wishes and 
OYpectationB of the Government, the Vieeroy of India and the Government of Her Most 
Gracious M.’^.icsty the Qcoen'Kmprcss are pleased to sonoanoe that they publicly ncog- 
ni/.c Sirdar Abdur Rahman Khan, grandson of the illustrious Amir Dost Mahomed Khan, 
.iH Amir of Cabul. 

** It is to tlic Government a source of sat^action that the tribes and chiefs have pre- 
forred a distinguished member of the Barakxai family, who is a renowned soldier, wise, 
and experienced. His sentiments towards tbe British Government are most friendly ; 
and so long as his rule shows that he is animated by these sentiments, bo cannot fail to 
leceivo the support of the British Governmeat. lie will best show his friendship for the 
Government by treating those of his subjects who have done ns sorvice as his frlen3<i. 

** Ohires and Gsktuukek, — In accordance with assurances already conveyed to you, 
the armies of the Queen-Emprese will shortly withdraw within those frontiers w'hioh 
were decided by treaty *with the ex-Amir, Mahomed Yakub Khan. We trgst and firmly 
believe that your remembrance of the English will not be unkindly. We have fought 
you in the Held whenever you opposed us ; but your religion lins in no way been inter* 
fered with ; the honour of your women has been respected, and everyone has been 
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tacare in possoMuon of hie property. Wbatever has boon nocouarj for tba BQppoit of 
the ftnny baa been liberally paid for. Since 1 came to Cabulf 1 bave been in daily 
ittterconrae with yon ; but I hare never beard an Afghan make a complaint of the con< 
* duet of any «o]dier, English or Native, belonging to Her Majesty’s army. 

** The Hiitish Government has always been well-disposed towards Afghanistan, You 
all know how it supported and assislod the former rulers of the country. It has no 
other wish than your happiness and prosperity ; and it is with this object alone that to* 
day it recognizes Sirdar Abdur Bahman Khan as Amir of Cabal.” 

Mr. Griffin then read the speech in English for the benefit of the 
officers of tho garrison, and a Pushtu translation was read by Mr. 
Canniugham, Mr. Griffin’s Secretary. Not a sign of intelligence, 
nor an expression of approbation or dissent, was made in the 
assembly. From the SiMi and Ghoorka sentries standing in rear 
of the tent to tho fringe of tatterdemalion retainers peering in 
over the sirdars’ beads, all were qniet as if cogitating upon tho 
new policy enunciated. Onr late envoys to tho Sirdar, Afzul Khan 
and Ibrahim Khan, standing behind Sir Donald Stewart, stroked 
their beards sDcntly and proudly ; this was the outcome of their 
dangerous journey to Khanabad, Those of us who had marched 
with Sir Frederick Roberts over the Rhutargardan, and borne tho 
heat and burden of the day when the cry of “ retribution ” was 
raised after Cavagnari’s death, were delighted that our Gcnoral’s 
name had been linked with those of Sir Donald Stewart and 
Mr. Griffin in regard to that work of settlement which the Gov- 
em|nent view with such satisfaction. There is a tendency to 
forget, in tho present political turmoil, the work done last 
autumn — work for which no reward has been given ; and this is 
more ungenerous in the case of a soldier, such as General 
Roberts proved himself, than it would be with a diplomat who 
can always look with confidence to future chances of distinction. 

The Durbar was brought to an end by an earnest appeal on Sir 
Donald Stewart’s part to all tho Sirdars and Chiefs, who were 
asked to sink their private quarrels and unite in supporting the 
new Amir. Major Enan Smith rendered this appeal in Persian 
so eai-nestly and with such emphasis that its cfiect was to stir a 
little ripple of animation in the dead sea of faces that had made 
no sign hitherto. Sirdar Yusuf Khan promised on his owm part 
so to act for the good of his country; and with his spontan- 
eous little outburst tho Durbar closed. In " few minut e" GcnoT.,la 
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and BubalteniB jostled eacli other, Sirdars and servants mingled 
in familar groups, the tents were clear, the guard inarching off, 
and thus our acknowledgment of Sirdar Ahdur llahman Khan * 
as Amir was publicly made. To-day is the 22nd of July ; it was 
on the 24th of July last year that Cavagnari made his entry into 
Cabul under the auspices of Yakub Khan. Thou all seemed 
plain-sailing ; now the outlook is nearly as placid ; but all who 
have soldiered over the Indus since November 1878 pray that the 
present “ satisfactory settlement ” may not prove as deceptive and 
rotten as that consummated at Gundamak. 

The Sirdars present in Durbar were as^ follow : — 

Wali Mahomed Khan. Mahomed Asaf Khan. 

Yusuf Khan. Gliolam Khan. 

Sher Mahomed Khan. Mahomed Karim Khan. 

Nnr Jrahomed Klian. Shnhd Mahomed Khan. 

Mahomed Sarwar Khun. Mahomed Ali Jan. 

Shahhas Khan. Abdul Kainm Kliau. 

.Vmiu-ud-dowla Khan. Mahomed Samir Khan. 

27t/i Juhj. 

There has been a lull since the sudden outburst of political 
activity shoun in the Durbar on the 22nd of July, but there is 
nothing to indicate that the wheels of the Indo-Afghau mill wUch 
is grinding out a new Government for Cabul are at all clogged. 
The now Amir has just left Charikar, but he has little if any 
armed gathering about him, and if ho is to take over Sherpnr 
and the Bala Hissar when we leave he ought to have at least 
5,000 men at his back. Our acknowledgment of his claims has of 
course given him new prestige in the e^ es of many of the chiefs ; 
and as, at our advice, he is wisely adopting a conciliatory tone 
both towards tho Cabul citizens and people hitherto devoted to 
Shere Ali’s family, there is great hope that his power will steadily 
expand. Being a man suspicious and reticent in tho extreme, he 
does not take us much into his confidence ; but his anxiety to 
have personal interviews with Sir Donald Stewart and Mr. Lepel 
Griffin is not at all concealed. It is well known here that there 
are many points of detail to be discussed and settled before wo 
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leave, and such settlement can be far more easily brought about 
by personal interviews than by continuous letter-writing. Mr. 
Lepel Griffin is about to go out to General Gough’s camp at Kila 
Dushman,* and it is understood that the Amir will pitch his camp 
at Ak Serai, five or six miles further north on the Istalif Road. 
It would be unwise for our representative to go out before the 
Amir has actually left Gharikar, as a loss of dignity would surely 
result from any appearance of “ waiting upon His Majesty’s 
pleasure.” On Friday Mr. Grifiin leaves for Kila Dushman, and 
upon his report Sir Donald Stewart will time his own visit to 
Koh-Daman. Then we, shall bo able, at last, to take an exact 
estimate of the new Amir’s strength, and form some judgment of 
his feelings towards the British Government. An exile for so 
many years from Afghanistan, ho may push his inquisitiveness as 
to our intentions, to an awkward extent. Wo are not prepared to 
promise too much cither in the way of subsidy or moral support, 
and before any conditions aro made we may have to probe his 
relations with his friends at Tashkond pretty deeply. The fate of 
Shore Ali should serve as a warning to Abdur Bahmon; but 
prompted by Kaufmann and others, be may look upon England 
under a Liberal Government as a friend and ally of Russia. 
But, if I mistake not, he will be given clearly to understand that 
while the Courts of St. James’s and St. Petersburg may bo on 
tha best of terms with each other, it is not part of the British 
policy at least that minor kingdoms sucli us Afghanistan should 
conduct their foreign relations independently. There are too 
many interests involved for us to tolerate intrigues by any foreign 
power in a country bordering on India ; and if in our generosity 
we sink our claim to station an English officer at Cabul, we shall 
demand that no other European State shall be represented there. 
“ Perish India ! ” is not yet the cry of the Radical party in Eng- 
land, and until that watchword has been accepted by the English 
people, our best efforts will be directed to warding off danger from 
our Indian possessions. In our late acknowledgment, while advis- 
ing the Amir to remain friendly with us, we made no mention of tlie 
conditions under which that friendship could be best maintained. 

* Gentnl Gkingb’s brigade had moved into Koh-Daman in consequence of the tnrba- 
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That task still remains. Whatever the Indian Government may 
have decided, there must be some line laid down to gnidc the 
Amir in his course of action when he has made his power supremo 
over all rivals. If he be left to his own devices he may invito all 
his friends from Bussian Turkistan to visit him in the Bala His- 
sar, and India may again be startled by news of the honour done 
in Cabul to the representatives of the Czar. The stories told of 
two Russian agents being in the camp at Khanabad have never 
really been discredited, but it is unlikely the Amir will allow them 
publicly to accompany him when be leaves Ak Serai for Zimma 
on Saturday. The next few days will^see the final details of 
the settlement of Cabul discussed and formulated, and when 
wo turn our backs upon the city next month we shall be con- 
tent in our knowledge that we have left the most powerful 
prince to succeed us, and that the dlfBcnlties he will have to face 
are sufficiently groat to prevent him meddling with foreign politics 
for some time to come. 

Wo have withdrawn our guard of sepoys from the Kotwali in 
the city, and Sirdar Wall Mahomed has so little confidence in any 
but British bayonets that he has promptly resigned his Governor- 
ship of Cabul. Sirdar Yusuf Khan, who has done much to aid us 
in re-establishing a settled Government, has been made Governor, 
and bolds the city now as the representative of the Amir. As a 
roiisoquence of this, the citizens have begun to swagger agai» in 
all their turbulent boaHtfuliiess, and our soldiers are warned 
against entering the bazaars. Armed men are now constantly 
seen, and many of us thiuk it is perhaps a little premature 
to repeal the law forbidding the carrying of arms. It is not an 
uncommon sight now, even in Sherpur, to meet men on horse- 
back or on foot with Enfield rifles at their backs, and knives in 
their girdles. To-day I saw one of the military police “ showing 
the door ” to three Afghan sejmys. These men had cross-belts, 
pouches, and bayonets, but carried their rifles slung over their 
shoulders in a very unsoldier-like way. How they had crept into 
cantonments no one could find out, but they were quite self- 
poBsessed, and were very observant of all that was going on. 
They are probably sepoys, who being sent from Charikar to recruit 
men for the Amir’s army, had taken advantage of some Pathaii 
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being on senti^ at one of the gates to walk into Shorpur and 
criticize our arrangements. 

2nd Avgust. 

Interest has been divided, during the past week, between the 
starjiUng news from Candabar * and the near approach of the new 
Amir to Cabal. The Candahar news is serious enough, but wo 
are still in tho dark as to tho exact extent of our defeat on tho 
Girishk Boad, and consequently can only speculate vaguely upon 
the results of tho action. Already a strong division has been 
told off to march southwards, if the Government of India 
should consider the necessity sufficiently urgent. Sir Frederick 
Roberts will have command, and his old troops will be quite equal 
to dealing with Ayub Khan, if the latter tries to follow up his 
first snccess. It maybe disappointing to regiments just on the 
eve of returning to tho civilization of the plains to find themselves 
marching away to Candahar ; but the work has to be done, and 
our soldiers sink their feelings, or calculate that “ after all it is 
only reaching the railway at Sibi instead of Bawul Findi.” The 
plan is to take a division made up of British, Ghoorka, and 
Sikh infantry, with a fair allowance of cavalry and two or throe 
mountain batteries (including the screw-guns), and march steadily 
upon Candahar, doing our fighting on tho way, but never halting 
oryoing off the route to meet the enemy. Of course the flower 
of the force about Cabul having been taken awny (say 10,000 men), 
it would be imperative that the army left in Shorpur should retire 
upon the Khyber line, letting in the new Amir to assume power in 
Cabul without further delay. To remain in occupation of Cabul 
would be false policy, as not only would the people be irritated at 
our presence and tempted to harass our weakened force, but the 
Amir would grow unpopular, as he would seem to be allying him- 
self too intimately with tho Kafir intruders. The diversion of 
troops to Candahar must not be looked upon as settled, for there 


telagnuai Soowed that the defeat, whde serious enough, was not so terrible as at first 
reported. The news was kept as seeiet as possible, as it was feared that the nrgotia- 
tiona -with Abdur Rahman might be delajed if the new complications in Southern 
Afghanistan were made known. 
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are many considerations yot to be thought of before such a step 
could be taken. The defeat of the brigade at Khusk-i-Kakhud 
may have been exaggerated, or Aynb’s success not pushed to its 
full extent, in which case the force under General Phayre at 
Feshin might suffice to re-establish our power in Southern 
Afghanistan. Again, Ayub may not choose to waste his strength 
against Candahar itself, but may turn northwards and march 
leisurely to Ghazni, gathering strength day by day. In this case, 
we certainly should not send a force from Candahar to follow him, 
and if w'e did not occupy Ghazni in strength, the tenure of Abdur 
Eahman’s power in Cabal would be very short indeed. All the 
Jacobin faction would be united at Ghazni, and the prestige 
attaching to Ayub Khan would make him a loader whom the new 
Amir might well dread. ‘ • 

But, as in a few days our coui’se of action will probably be made 
clear, the Candahar matter can be left where it stands, while local 
politics are dealt with. Our representatives have at last mot 
Abdur Bahman Khan face to face, and although part of their pro- 
gramme— a public Durbar — has not been carried out, still it is 
believed such satisfactory arrangements have been made that 
Cuhul can be evacuated during the current month. On Friday, 
Mr. Lepel Griffin, Chief Political Officer, and his Staff went out 
to Brigadier-General Charles Oough’e Camp at Kila Hajee, about 
nine miles due north of Sherpur, on the Charikar Bead. Mr. 
Griffin was to meet the Amir, who had come down from Charikar 
to Ak- Serai, and was to smooth away such difficulties as might 
crop up prior to the holding of the Durbar on Monday. Sirdar 
Yusuf Khan, Governor of Cabul, and Captain Bidgeway, Assiatniit 
Political Officer, made arrangements for the interview, which was 
supposed to take place about midway betwTcn Kila Hajee and Ak- 
Serai. A vineyard near Zimma was first proposed by Yusuf 
Khan, but this was objected to, possibly because the temper of 
the Amir’s followers was known to be veiy uncertain, and it is 
always well to be on guard against Afghan fanaticism. Finally, 
a hill was chosen ,a little off the road, and on this a largo tent, 
sent out from Sherpur, was pitched. The hill was fii c miles from 
Kila Hajee, and only two from the Amir’s camp at Ak- Serai, but 
of this little account was made. At half-past seven, on Saturday 
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morning, a squadron of the 9th Lancers, the 3rd Bengal Cayalry, 
and the 8rd Punjab Cayalry, — the whole under the command of 
Colonel Mackenzie, of the Srd Bengal Cayaliy, — formed up at 
Kila Hajee as escort to Mr. Griffin, who was accompanied by 
Major Hastings and his political staff, and a few officers whom 
curiosity prompted to turn out. A few Ghoorkas held the Kotal 
a mile from camp, but beyond this no display of infantry was 
made. The Lancers and the Srd Bengal Cayalry trotted on ahead, 
and the road to Zimmu was followed, up hill and down rayine, 
until the Durbar tent was sighted on the crest. The country about 
was very fertile, yineyards and orchards abounding, while north- 
wards towards Istalif a mass of yegetation was seen. On arriyal 
at the Durbar tent a halt was called, the 0th Lancers forming up 
near4he entrance, while the native cavalry drew off to some dis- 
tance below. About 200 yards to the north the Amir’s private tent 
had been pitched, and about this some 100 of his retainers were 
seen to be gathered. Mr. Griffin sent Captain Kidgeway, Mr. 
Cunningham, Rajah Jehaudad Khan, and Afzul Khan to escort 
the Amir up the hill, and with the remainder of the British 
officers, about twenty in number, waited near the Durbar tent. 
The Amir met the party of four, as it appeared, at the entrance 
of his tent, and after the usual formal salutation, a move was 
made up the slope. One of the Amir’s attendants unfurled a largo 
rc(h umbrella, his white charger with gorgeous trappings was led iii 
rear; and with a small mob of armed retainers following, his 
Highness walked slowly along. Mr. Giiffin, as in courtesy bound, 
met him half-way, hands were cordially shaken, and then every- 
one made for tho large square tent which offered grateful shelter 
from the sun. 

The troopers of the 9th Lancers formed a striking contrast to 
the 100 men of the Amir’s body-guard, none of whom were clad 
alike, and whose “uniform ’’ deserved its name on one ground — 
it was of uniform irregularity. The arms of these men of motley 
were equally curious: Martinis, Snideis, Chassepots, Minies, such 
were some of the rifles ; while double-barrelled, shoLguns, match- 
locks, and jhezails were also conspicuous. The guard had been 
chosen probably from among men whom the Amir could thoroughly 
trust, as ho could from his Turkistan regiments easily hare taken 
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two companies armed with rifles of the same pattern. Within 
the tent a semicircle of chairs had been placed at the head of 
three long narrow tables, on which were some English sweetmeats ’ 
and Cabnli confectionery. The Amir, with whom was Sirdar 
Afzul Khan, the Khan of Kulab, and half a dozen personal 
attendants, including a favourite slave-boy, went through the 
ordeal of receiving all the officers introduced to him, with quiet 
self-possession and good-humour. Behind him, in the verandah 
of the tent, were clustered his wild-looking body-guard, with their 
weapons carried in every picturesque style of carelessness ; each 
man looking upon the ceremonious introductions with more of 
contempt than curiosity. The Amir’s demeanour was a surprise 
to everyone, from Mr. Griffin downwards. Prom the photograph 
brought by Afzul Khan from Khanabad, one was led to expect a 
gross, sensual-looking man on the usual stereotyped pattern of 
Barakzai Sirdars. The reality was quite difforenl : a man of 
middle-age, broadly-built but not obese, with features marked and 
worn by care and anxiety, but lighted up by a smile which gave 
character and pleasantness to the whole face, ills dress was quiet 
and uuostontatious : a blue coat, half uniform, w ith gold epau- 
let tes ; a pair of cloth breeches, short riding boots, a handsome 
sword and belt, and a cap of Astrakan fur, with the ribbon of on 
order (perhaps Turkish) let in deeply in front. So winning 
a manner had the Amir that men who came quite preimrcd 
to revile him, went oway most favourably impressed, lie is 
not the “ brute ” an Afghan Sirdar usually is, and his after-con- 
versutioii with our political officeis showed him to be familiar with 
Western ideas, and to have made good use of the time he has 
spent in Tashkeud. 

After the introductions had been got through, the tent ivas 
cleared of all but those who were to take part in the “ discussion.” 
I am not sure if the word should bo used ; but as there is a 
great objection to the use of the term “ negotiations,” I will lot 
it stand. With Mr. Griffin remained Major Hastings, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, C.S. (Secretary), and Mr. Christie (the officer in charge 
of the Political Intelligence Department) ; with the Aifiir, Yusuf 
Ehaii, and a Moonshee, who took notes of what was said. Oat of 
car-shot in the tent sat, also, the Khan of Eulab, who dozed 
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daring the interview in happj unconBciousnoss of what was going 
on. Outside, in the verandahs, the sweetmeats were served round 
to all who chose to partake of them, and the Amir's servants also 
handed round cups of tea, which Afghan and Britisher alike sipped 
while the three hours of the interview slipped away. The tents 
of the Afghan army could be seen amid the vineyards, a couple 
of miles away ; but no sign of the 5,000 or 6,000 armed men 
known to be in rear of the near hill could be detected. Our 
cavalry were the chief figures in the landscape, which was as 
peaceful as could bo wished. The interview with the Amir 
lasted from 9 o’clock till noon, and no doubt many state secrets 
were aired, and much mutual cross- questioning gone through. 
The following may bo taken as the purport of the conversation : 
— The Amir expressed himself most anxious to do everything to 
secure the throne for himself, and to remain on friendly terms 
with us ; but he confessed his present weakness, and asked what 
we were prepared to do for him. Quoting our generous conduct 
towards Shore Ali and the gifts of guns, ammunition, and money 
we had made to that monarch, he let it be inferred that he also 
should expect the same kind of treatment. What answer ho got 
I am not prepared to say ; but if it were that he would receive 
money but no arms, I should not be surprised. He was told 
that necessity might arise for marching troops from Cabal to 
Caudahor, as Ayub Khan had shown unexpected strength in the 
south ; and in answer to the question whether there would bo 
objections raised to such a march, he said be should like to con- 
sult the people with him. No doubt the three hours were profit- 
ably filled, and our representative at least learned that the 2,000 
Turkistan troops with the Amir were exceedingly suspicious of all 
his dealings with the British, and particularly objected to his 
visiting General Gough’s camp. They had an idea that treachery 
was contemplated, and that Abdur Bahman might be spirited off 
to India to keep Yakub £han company. At noon the Amir 
appeared with Mr. Griffin at the door of the tent, the Lancers 
saluted, farewells were exchanged, and in a few minutes our 
representative and escort wore cantering buck to Kila Hajee, while 
the Amir was thoughtfully returning to his excited followers at 
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It staa still believed on Saturday that a Durbar at Eila Hajee 
could be arranged, and Sir Donald Ste'wart, Sir Frederick Roberts 
and their Staffs rode out to General Gongh’s camp. The Guides’ 
cavalry and four guns of G-8, R.A., with blank cartridges for 
saluting purposes, also moved out to Eila Hajee. On Saturday 
night the Amir’s troops occupied the Kotal, a mile from our 
camp, evidently fearing a surprise, and only withdrew at daylight 
on Sunday. General Gough equally mistrusted them, and a com- 
pany of each regiment slept fully accoutred in their respective 
quarter-guards. A second interview between Mr. Griffin and the 
Amir took place yesterday (Sunday) morning, but in view of the 
uneasiness among the Tnrkistani troops, tbo precaution was 
taken of sending four companies of our infantry to within a mile 
of the Durbar tents, and the Eotal in rear was also held in force. 
The conversation of the previous day was renewed, and I under- 
stand the Amir said the tribes might object to a force marching 
to Oandaliar, but that if no long halts were made on the way, 
there could be no objection on his part. Finally, the Amir asked 
that all English and native officials might withdraw, and for an 
hour he remained in conversation with Mr. Griffin. As we Lave 
since heard that everything has been fentisfactorily settled, it is to 
be supposed that the “ bargain ” — if a rude mercantile term may 
be imported into high politics — was closed, and that the Amir 
Abdur Rahman Ehan has declared his readiness to occupy CabSl, 
as we march out in a week or more, and will thereafter abide in 
his friendly sentiments towards the British. No Durbar, there- 
fore, was held this morning, and now our Generals and Politicals 
are once more safe within the walls of Sherpur, and wo are all 
discussing the chances of 10,000 men having to return to India by 
way of Candahnr and Quetta. 

A little incident occurred at Zimma on Sunday, which shows 
that the pestilent moollah is always taking occasion to arouse the 
people’s passions against us. While the Amir and Mr. Griffin were 
closeted together, a ragged-looking man (a fakir) ajiproached the tent 
and began shrieking out, whereupon old Nakshbaiid Khan, an ex- 
Ressaldar of Native Cavalry, called out to the Amir’s scntrics*to drive 
him off. There was a sentry at each comer of the tent, and one of 
these men promptly stoned the moollah, Nakshband explaining, 

a fi 
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with much energetic abuse, that such beasts did all the mischief 
in the country. The mooUahs have been very quiet of late, but 
with Ayub’s success as a text, they may again begin preaching war 
to the knife against all Kafirs. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

FurtbcT Details oC the Maiwand Disaster — A Force ordered to march from Gabul to 
Caadahor — Aid given by the Amit Farewell Dinner to Sir F. Boborts — Details of 
the Force destinjed for Peshawar — Cluf^ng Scenes of the Occupation of Cabul — 
]£tcxTiew between the Amir and Sti Donald Stewart — A Friendly Leave-taking — 
Tlie ETACQatioB of Sherpnr on August 11th Feacefol March to India — The Arrange- 
nents made with the Amir — Glrant of £1P0)500 and Thirty (tuns — Tho Forts left 
intact about Cabul — Weakness of sach a Policy. 

6th August, 1880, 

On tho 4th of August orders were received from tho Government 
of India for a force 10,000 strong under Lieutenant-General Sir 
E. Roberts to march from Oabul to the relief of Candabar ; but it 
was nut until last evening that the full moaning of the sinister 
news from Oandahar was generally recognized in camp. So much 
so6iecy had been kept regarding the earlier despatches, no doubt 
in the hope that later nows would show the disaster to have been 
exaggerated, that until Colonel St. John’s long telegram giving 
details of the losses was issued in tho Club, wo could not accept 
tho defeat at Khusk-i-Nakhud as a reality. In a large camp like 
this wild rumours obtain ready circulation ; they^are believed for a 
day, or a week, until some new theory is broached and a new turn 
given to the current of men’s thoughts. Eirst we believed that 
General Burrows’ Brigade had indeed been annihilated ; then the 
afi’air sank into a reconnaissance in which two companies of the 
66th had been cut up to a man, and two guns lost ; and at last, 
when it become known that General Roberts was to form a divi- 
sion to mareh southward, the belief became general that our army 
in Candahar had been roughly handled, and that Aynb Khan’s 
success was growing with alarming strides. When Colonel St. 
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John’s telegram was read ontside the Clnb-honse to an audience of 
twenty or thirty officers, we could scarcely realize that 1,200 of our 
men had been killed in open fight, and that the remainder of the 
ill-fated brigade had made the best of their way back to Candahar 
OTcr an almost waterless country. But there was no mistaking 
the hard facts set forth ; the list of officers killed and wounded ; 
and the ominous closing paragraph that tlie British garrison was 
preparing for a siege. Our past experience in December had 
taught us one salutary lesson ; the Afghans respond to the call of 
a successful leader with a readiness which defies all ordinary cal- 
culations ; and we saw that there might irftleed be good cause for 
marching even such war-worn regiments as those about Cabul 
right down to distant Candahar.. Our hearts were light a fort- 
night ago at the prospect of an early return to India, for the 
campaign has been a trying one, and officers and men have grown 
very weary of fho endless see-saw in tlio political world wherein 
Mr. Griffin and Abdur Rahman are the chief figures. AU hopes 
were dashed when tbo order went forth for a now and arduous 
march, with tho prospect of guerilla fighting half the way ; and it 
must be confessed that at first there were hearty curses bestowed 
upon the heads of those responsible for the change in the pro- 
gramme. But when tho details of the disaster wore made known, 
the duty of relieving Candahar was accepted quietly and with a 
certain pride, all sense of personal discomfort and danger being 
sunk in tho feeling that the credit of our army must be vindicated 
without useless delay. To form one of a picked force such as 
General Roberts has now under his orders is no common fortune, 
for certainly not in tho whole of India could a better lot of fight- 
ing men be got together than that now waiting the final order to 
march. Wo are self-conscious of our own strength, and are just a 
little impatient that it cannot be put forth at once, while our 
enemies are still in the flush of success. To meet 10,000 British, 
Sikh, and Ghoorkn soldiers — for Sir Frederick Roberts’s force is 
made up almost entirely of these races — w'ould try tho mettle of a 
better armed and disciplined army than the Afghans can ev^r hope 
to put in the field ; and if this force cannot do tho work marked 
out for it, then our military supremacy in the East must indeed 
be coming to an end. 1 do not caro to play tho part of a trumpeter 
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to the Cabul army, but the merits of the regiments now brigaded 
are too great to be lightly passed by. The trust which is placed 
in the infantry and their hreech-loadors appears at onco from the 
fact that no field artillery is to be taken. General Boberts will 
have only three mule batteries (7-ponn(lers), although one of these 
is of course the screw-gun battery, which has a reputation for 
accuracy and range that cannot be cquoUod by our 9 -pounders. 
With these three batteries (in all eighteen guns), we have to meet 
Ayub Khan’s thirty or forty guns, and we are going out upon our 
errand without any fear of results : our screw-guns can silence 
one or two of the batteries which were turned upon our little force 
at Khusk-i-Nukhud, and our infantry can deal with the rest. 
We shall meet Ayub Khan, presumably, either within sight of 
Candohar, or on the Ghazni Boad, and then his army of regulars 
and ghazis will have a fair opportunity of measuring itself against 
a British force worthy of the name. We shall not make the fatal 
mistake of scattering our brigades over the country side, each 
liable at any moment to be taken in detail and broken up by over- 
whelming numbers. Our march has not yet begun, and tliere aro 
soothBa3'ers in our midst who foretell a journey to (xhazni only, 
and then a backward movement tow aids the Sliutargardan — Can- 
dahar having been relieved in the meantime by General Phayre ; 
but if it should be our lot to cut ourselves off for three weeks 
frem the outer world, there need be no anxiety as to our late ; wc 
are well able to take care of oursehes. 

The behaviour of the Amir, since lie Inis learnt that a strong 
force will march to Candahar, has been all that could bo wished. 
He is sago enough to see that Ayub Xhan is the only dangerous 
rival he now has in Afghanistan, and if we break up the Herat 
army, Cabul will be made quite safe. The Amir has also sent 
several men of importance to travel a daj’s march ahead of our 
army, and arrange with the maliks for the provision of supplies. 
If these oillcialH of Abdur Bahman really do their w’ork properly, 
our Commissariat officers will find their task of feeding 15,000 
fighting men and followers greatly lightcne 4 . South of Ghazni 
we shafx have to trust mostly to our own foraging parties, and wo 
shall doubtless bo on half-rations before Khclat-i-Ghilzai is reached. 
Sir Donald Stewart on the march to Cabul had "t timeo difficulty 
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in collecting supplies, as the vUloges on the road were deserted, 
and if the peasants have not since returned to look after their 
crops the country will not furnish much food. However, our own 
resources will carry us over half the distance at least, and a few 
double marches will make Khclat-i-Ghilzai seem not so far off after 
all. Mushk-i-Alam has accepted the new order of things in such 
a thorough-going spirit that he now talks of coming in with 
Mahomed Jan and accompanying Sir Donald Stewart’s army to 
India. Doth our late foes arc anxious to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Last night the Political Officers gave a farewell dinner in 
honour of General Hoberts, at which Sir Donald Stenart and the 
chief officers of the force were present. In responding to tho 
toast of his health 8ir Frederick Eobei'ts made the following 
characteristic speech ; — 

**MR. CfBimNi SiK PuNALU SiGWAUT, AMD <}ENT1 iEMSN,-~ 

scarcely know liov to tliank yoa all for the kind way in wMch you haru 
drunk niy facaltfai and that of the Coluiun under orders fvc Candabar. To the very 
flattering terms in which Mr. (^tiffin has spoken of* me I abould have considerable 
difHciilty iu replying^ were it not that I can lioneatlysay tliui any successes which I muy 
have attained hitherto have been due eoliroly to tho eximrieuced commanders I have 
hud witli me, the most capable SUfi that ever occompaoied a dcneiul officer in the 
field, and the gallantry and diaciplme of tho troops under me. I do not think there 
ever have been, and I duuiit if there over will be, more tfllcicnt tioopa bent from India 
than those which (ieiicral Stewart and I have bad the honour to command for the last 
two years. With such troops success is a certainty. Without wishing to uuderrat%the 
dangers and (lilhcultieH of the task before us, I fuel ijuitc confident that the efficient 
foice which Sir Donald Stewart has placed at luy disposal will succeed in reaching 
Candahar as quickly as possible, aud in efibctually disposiog of any Afghan army that 
may bo brought against us. As hir, Griffin has said, wc must all deplore the cause which 
requires Cabal troops to be now sent to Candabar. A few days ago we were all congratu- 
lating ourselves upon the prospect of a speedy return to India. Some of us laid in a 
store of Nipal pepper for use nt borne ; others, I have heard, bad actually named an earl) 
date for leaving Bombay for England. Well, Sir Donald Stewart is willing to guarantee — 
and were it not an indecorous thii^; for an officer so high in rank, would even bet — that a 0 
shall reach India again, viti Candahar, in November next. Gentlemen, this is a country 
of great uncertainties. We have been living in a state of uncertainty for many months ; 
but, thanks to the political skill of our kind host, aflairs have during the last few weeks 
progressed so rapidly and favourably that we Lave reason to hope the oountry may nuw 
have oomparativc rest and quiet, and that some settled form of govcmtueiit ill be 
established. However, vse niuat not be too sanguine : and 1 trust that ^ur fellow- 
coantrymen, who have not had the same opportunity that we have had of knowing 
Afghanistan and the Afghans, will not bo disapiiointod if matters do not go altogether 
smoothly after the British troops leave Cabul. No Amir has ever yet occupied the 
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tbroae for any time until be has proved bimself capable of governing the country, and 
it is not likely that Amir Abdur Kahman will be an exception. We all know what 
diffioulties Mr. Qridin has bad to contend with, and we all rejoice at the great Bucoess 
whl<di baa attended bis efforte— efforte bo ably asusted by the Political Oflicers now with 
him. It now romains for Abdur TtAbman to Bbow that bo is capable of filling the great 
poution in which ho has been placed. From the commencement of this campaign, tbo 
Political Oflicers hare borne as important, if not as active, work as the soldier. First 
and foremost the gallant Gavagnari, known to and moumod by us all, and more than 
liked by many of us with him many brave men fell, and it was to avenge their baae 
and licacbcrous munloi that this forco came to GahnI. It is a gieat satisfaotion to me 
to think that at prciibnt, at any rate, no officers will be reqaired to remain <vt Cabal, 
and that all the 1 olitical Oflicers I see aronnd me will return to India with the troops. 
But I feel quite sine if the decision had been otbeiwisc, officers woold have been found 
to aocept the dangerous post, either officers of the civil service, or amongst those 
military politicals who have gfiitied for themselves a reputation on the frontier and 
other parts of India.” 


TJic foregoing was the last of my Ictiers from Sherpur as on 
the 8th of August I joined the force destined for Candahar. 
Accordingly, I nill hero briefly summarize the events which 
occurred at Cabul after the inarch upon Candahar had boon begun. 
The force loH in Sherpur and in the fortifications uhotit Gahul 
wore the 2ud Division under tho Command of Major-General 
Hills. They were brigaded as follows : — 

1st Brigade. — General C. Gough — Dth Foot, 28th Punjab Native 
Infantry, 45th Sikhs. 

2nd Brigade. — General Hughes — 59th Foot, 3rd Ghoorkas, 19th 
Ptjujab Native Infantry. 

3rd Brigade. — General Daunt — 67lh Foot, 5th Punjab Infantry, 
27th Punjab Native Infantry. 

Cavalry Brigade. — General Palliser — 1st Punjab Cavalry, 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry. 

Artillery. — 11-11 R.A., and G-4 11.A. 

With camp-followers and servants there were about 20,000 mon 
in the Division. Sir Donald Stewart waited until Sir Frederick 
Roberts had entered the Upper Logar Valley and heliographic 
communication had ceased before giving tho order to evacuate 
Sherpur. The troops were all under canvas ready to file out at 
a moment’s notice. The following extract from a letter written 
by a truftworthy correspondent will give an exact idea of the actual 
ay«^T»obinn 
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“BnTKHAE, Aujuet. 

" Lato in the evening of the 10th instant arrangements were 
finally concluded for an interview between Ilis Highness the Amir 
Abdur Bahmaii Khan and the British representatives in Cabal. 
Whether a meeting could be arranged was doubtful, I understand, 
up to nearly nine o’clock ; and if it had not taken place, Sir 
Donald Stewart would have had to forego the pleasure of seeing 
the Amir whom his efforts have done so much towards placing on 
the throne of Cabul. But good fortune favoured Sir Donald. 
The camp of the Amir had been moved during the morning of 
the 10th to Dell Gopak, a small secluded Village about three miles 
from, and uithin easy sight of, the Sherpur cantonments. Prior 
to this, the ciimp had been at Kiln Murad Beg, six miles from 
Cabul, and on the other side of the first low range of hills bejond 
the lake. His Highness did not, however, arrive at Dfh Gopak till 
eight o'clock in the evening ; and here ho was agreeably surjirised 
to find Sirdar Mahomed .Vf,iul Khan waiting for him. This dis- 
tinguished gentleman, who, it will be remembered, was the lead- 
ing member of the Mission to Turkistan at the beginning of 
negotiations with Abdur Itahmnii, had been fitly selected as the 
bearer of tbo Government presents to the Amir. They consisted 
of a handsome grey English horse, a rifle, a pair of pistols and a 
gold watch. Tho Sirdar arrived at Deh Gopak about six o’clock, 
and had to wait two hours before the Amir arrived. Ho was 
greatly pleased with tho presents ; insisted on tho Sirdar’s dining 
with him ; presented him with a Kashmir shawl and a few other 
articles of dress ; and on dismissing him, scut a message to tho 
effect that ho would he glad to meet the British officers at seven 
o’clock the following morning. It will thus be seen that the Amir 
has got tho better of the absurd suspicions which not only made 
him backward in dealing with us, but actually led him to throw 
away the food near which a stranger had merely passed, from fear 
of being poisoned. 

“Before tho return of Mahomed Afzul Khan, a tent had been 
pitched within a dbuple of hundred yards of tho cantonipent walls 
in anticipation of the Amir’s consent to come in ; so that though 
the interview was not decided upon till so late, there was no bustle 
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or confasion. Sir Donald Stewart and the Chief Political Officer 
had moved under canvas in the centre of the cantonments, and as 
all tents and baggage had to be ready to start by 6 a.m., there was 
a weary period of waiting in the open air, under a sun sufficiently 
warm even at six o’clock. At a few minutes before seven, the 
escort of Guides’ Cavalry rode up ; the General mounted, and 
followed by a string of some thirty or forty officors approached 
the tent, which was in a field about twenty paces &om the road- 
side. As soon as the British party got outside the Head-quarters’ 
Gate, the Amir and his followers were seen coming from the oppo- 
site direction. Half a mile in his rear on the side of a hill were 
a large number of his troops, both cavalry and infantry ; but the 
number of followers with His Highness was hardly more than 
sixty ; and only two of his sepoys were on sentry at the tent itself. 
The two parties met exactly in front of the path leading to the 
tent. Abdur Rahman had with him Sirdar Yusuf Khan. Sir 
Donald Stewart was accompanied by Mr. Lepcl Griffin, all the 
rest standing at some few yards’ distance. The Chief Political 
Officer introduced the Amir to the Lieutenant-General as they 
met; and then walked towards the tent, followed by all the 
British officers present. There were not more than five chairs. 
His Highness occupied the centre seat ; on his right were Sir 
Donald Stewart and General Hills ; on his left Mr. Griffin. The 
coi^ersatiou was conducted in Persian by Mr. Griffin on behalf of 
the Lieutenant-General, His Highness having littlo or no com- 
mand of Hindustani. After the ueuul formalities were concluded 
several officers were introduced to the Amir ; amongst others were 
the three Brigadiers under Major-General Hills ; Colonel Lockart 
(Chief of the Stafi'), Dr. Smith (Chief Medical Officer), Colonel 
Fryer, Major Morgan, Major Lance, and others. His Highness was 
dressed in a drab suit of striped cloth, with his ‘ continuations ’ 
tucked into long black boots ; a block Astrakan cap, in which a 
diamond star glittered, covered his head ; his arms consisted of a 
revolver only, which he carried in an ordinary waist-belt. Though 
still nervous, I thought he was less so than on the former 
occasional when I saw him ; and all who observe’d him were greatly 
pleased at his appearance. In the course of conversation he said 
that his whole heart was full of gratitude to the British, and he 
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begged that his best thanks might be conveyed to His Excellency 
the Viceroy. The interview was public throughout ; no business 
was entered into (indeed it is said that all matters of husiiiess’ 
were concluded at Mr. Griffin’s last meeting with the Amir) ; and 
we took our leave in less than a quarter of an hour, His Highness 
shaking hands with all who cared to wish him good-bye and good- 
luck. 

“ The Amir deputed his right-hand man. Sirdar Yusuf Khan, 
to accompany the General out of Cabul, himself returning almost 
at once to Dch Gopak. The British officials did not return to the 
cantonment, but went by the road along the outer wall, out by 
Siah Sung, and thenco by the main road to Bnfkhak. .Vs we 
rode along wo conld see the forts on Bemaru already occupied by 
small parties of the Amir’s infentrv-. The .Vstnai fort had, been 
occupied the night before as soon as our own pickets left it ; the 
big fort on Siah Sung was occupied during the day, as were the 
Sherderwasa and other forts. The Bala Ilissar was taken over 
by General Gholam lljder Khan, with one regiment of infantry 
and about a hundred cavalry. Sherpur itself was garrisoned by 
the llaz Danari, a celebrated Turkistan cavalry regiment, and 
500 kbasidars, a force scarcely strong enough to defend any single 
corner of the huge ciiutoiiuient. The Amir on his way back to 
his camp at Dch Gojmk was preceded bv a baud of music, and on 
his arrival there, received a salute of thirty-one guns. Conwlei- 
ablo enthusiasm was evinced among his foIloHcrs; for, incredible 
as it may appear, there were many' of thorn who heliovod that the 
Amir A>ould bo made a prisoner by us, even uj) to tlio lust moment 
of the interview. Had anything happened to him, they knew 
well what would be their fate -with any new-comer who might be 
chosen, and they feared any mishap to the man nith whom they 
had thrown in their lot. 

“ Up to tho present the Amir has not made his entry into 
Cabul. His nine years’ residence in Bnssiun territory has in no 
way removed or losscnod his Oriental superstition ; and ho left 
the choice of an auspicious hour and day to tho astrologers, of 
whom ho has several attached to his court. The cLirf of these 
has named eleven o’clock on Sunday next for tlio public entry, 
BTid lots (leer, nd that no Ine^ <•«« attend the oee,t>''ion iiiile ' TTis 
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Highness wears an emerald ring. One is accordingly being 
pr^arcd, and the words ‘ Amir Abdnr Bahman, 1297,’ are to be 
•engroYcd on it. Meantime Sirdar Ynsuf Kban is still carrying 
on bis duties as the Governor of Cabul. He has establisbed 
picquets on all the approaches to the city, and the passpoit system 
is again in full swing. All went perfectly well the first day 
of our absence, and if Ilis Highness prove wise and conciliatory, 
his reign at Cabul may, with the support already given him, 
possibly be longer than that of cither of the last two Amirs. This 
letter, however, purports to be an account of our evacuation of 
Cabul, and I must keep to my subject and not concern myself 
with either the prosent, past, or future politics of Afghanistan. 

“ The three brigades arrived at Butkhak to-day, after a dnsty 
marcl^, before noon. The first march has been got over without 
a single accident of any description, and too great praise cannot 
bo bestowed on Sir Donald Stewort, on the Chief Political Ofiieer, 
and on the ofllccrs and troops themsehes for tho evcollont result 
of their exertions. Tho country is perfectly quiet, though there 
aro plenty of marauders ready to diop on any unfortunate 
straggler. Accompanying us to India arc a few of tho Cabul Sirdars, 
including Wali Mahomed Khan and Tahir Khan. Several Hindu 
merchants from tho city have also grasped the opportunity of our 
march to proceed unmolested to India, as well as two Khokandi 
pUgfims travelling to Mecca." 


Tho march thus begun was carried out without the slightest 
opposition on the part of the tnbesmen hctwcon Cabul and Pesh- 
awar ; and it may he said that not a shot was fired after Cabul 
had been left. The heat was very trying in the Jellal'abad Valley 
and the Khyber, hut the men bore up bravely, and they had not 
this time to fight against cholera. It was believed that Gundamak 
or .Tellalahad would he held until General Roberts reported that 
Candahar had been relieved, hut the Indian Government were 
anxious to get the troops over the frontier, as tho garrisons of 
Northern «India wore veiy weak. Lundi Kotal, therefore, once 
more became our outpost in North-Eastern Afghanistan, and the 
regiments composing General Hills’ division were sent to various 
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stations in India, except such as were required to hold the Khjher 
posts. 

Begarding the arrangements ■with the Amir : ho received thirty 
guns (chiefly of small C/alihre), which -we loft behind us in Sherpur, 
and 19J lakhs of rupees (£190,500). Of this sum ten lakhs 
(±*100,000) were given as an earnest of British friendship, and 
were “ restored ” as merely belonging to the State. This was the 
sum seized in Yahiya Khan’s house in October 1879, upon our 
first arrival at Cahul. It was spent in purchasing supplies for tho 
army, as our treasury was nearly empty at that time. Tho Prize 
Committee had regarded it ns prizc-monoy, but this view was not 
countenanced by the Government. 

A concession was made which I strongly condemned in one 
of my former letters ; the fortjfications wo had built about Gabul 
were not destroyed. The rather sophistical reason given for this 
course of action was that the Amir made many requests to us, 
all of which were at first refused with tho exception of one 
rospoctiug money. One request which he urged with singular 
pertinacity was that tho forts, tkc., we had. built might not be de- 
stroyed. Again and again he was told his wish could not be 
granted, but ho returned to the charge, pleading that his prestige 
would bo lowered in the eyes of the people if wo showed such 
open distrust of him at the commencement. The Government 
at last yielded to his insistence, end we left the chain of^forts 
about the city intact : they will give our soldiers, perhaps, some 
amusement when wo return in three or four years to annex the 
country. Wo refused to make any treaty with Abdur Bahman, 
and also to promise him gifts of arms and ammunition in tho 
future, but with our rupees he should be able to equip an army 
pretty rapidly, and to consolidate his power. 




PART II 


THE MAECH UPON CANDAHAE AND DEFEAT 
OP SIEDAE AYUB KHAN. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The following is a liarc Kitramary of tLo facts connected with 
General Uurrows’ advance upon Uirishk, and the defeat of his 
brigade at Maiwuiid. I have gone more into the details of the 
defeat in letters written after my arrival at Candahar, my infor* 
mants being ofScers engaged in tbe action. 

At the cud of Juno 1880. reports, which were thought trust- 
worthy, reached Cnudahar that Ayub Khan had left Herat early 
in the month with all his troops, amounting to eleven regiments 
of infantry, thirty-six guns, and a very large number of ciwalr}’, 
regular and irregular. Ho was said to have told tho troops 
that tbe English had spent millions of rupees in Candahar, 
which, with all other property and tho women of the people would 
bo at their disposal after they had driven out the English. A 
strong body of cavalry under tho Luinab, formerly Governor of 
Tnrkistan, was supposed to form Ayub’s advance-guard. On July 
11th it was officially reported by tho Government that Ayub 
Khan’s army had actnally reached Farrah, half-w'ay to Candahar, 
on Juno 80th. In the meantime the following force under 
Brigadier-Goncrnl Burrows had moved out westwards on the 
Herat Road : — 

Throe hundred sabres, 8rd Bombay Light Cavalry, ifnder Major 
Currie, 200 sabres, 3rd Scind Horse, under Colonel Maleolmson, 
six guns E-B, Royal Horse Artillery, under Major Blackwood, two 
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companies of the Ist Bombay Grenadiers, and forty Sappers ; 
the whole under the command of Brigadier- General Nuttal, with 
lifajor Hogg as Brigade Major. The infantry were : — six com- 
panies of the 66th Kpgiment under Colonel Galbraith, remainder 
of the 1st Grenadiers under Colonel Anderson, Jacob’s Bifles 
nnder Colonel Mainwariug; the whole under Brigadier-General 
Burrows, with Captain McMath as Brigade Major and Captain 
T. Harris, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-Genoral. Surgeon- 
Major Edge and Surgeon Earle were in charge of the Field Hos- 
pital ; Captain Dobbs had chargo of the Commissariat ; and 
Lieutenants G. S. Jones and E. E. M. Lawford of the Transport. 
Major Loach, R.E., V.C., had charge of a Survey party. The 
force was accompanied by Colonel St. John, Chief Political Officer, 
and thfe Nawab Hasan Ali Khan. The Wali Shcrc AJi Khan, 
Governor of Candahar, with a battery of six-pounders and a force 
of cavalry and infantry, nas at Girishk, on the llelmund, collecting 
supplies and watching the road to Farrah. General Burrows 
reached Khusk-i-Nakhud on July 7th, and GiiisliL on July 11th. 
Wo found the Holniund River fordable eveiynhcre. On July 15th 
Sbere All’s infantry mutinied. His cavalry had reported Ayoub’s 
scouts to bo within 20 miles, and this fact caused great excitement 
among his mcu. They were encamped at Kadanak, on the western 
bank of the Hclmund, General Burrows’ camp being on the 
eastcrii side. On .Sbcic Ali ordering his force to retire from Comp 
Kadanak towards Girishk, the in&ntry deserted in a body, taking 
guns, arms and ammunition, and wont off towards Zamindawar. 
A British force crossed the river in pursuit, overtook them at 
Shoraki, and completely (Usperscd them, killing 20f), and recover- 
ing guns and baggage. fShcre All’s car airy did not share in the 
mutiny. On July ICth, General Bun-ows made a night march to 
Khnsk-i-Nakhud, some 25 miles noiirci Candahar, whore he 
awaited Ajub’s advance. By the 23rd, the main body of the 
Herat army had crossed the Hclmund, and encamped at Hydera- 
bad, above Girishk, and the Afghan cavalry w ore seen pretty fre- 
quently bjr our reconnoitring parties. On tiro 27th, General 
Burrows marched to Maiwand, to iuteicept Ayub’s army, and the 
same day the disastrous actiorr which resulted in the siege of 
Candahar, was fought. The British loss was upwards of 1,000 
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fighting men killed, alone. The pnblished despatches have already 
given full details of our losses on this occasion, therefore I trill not 
enumerate. It was to relieve Gandahar and scatter Aynh Khan’s 
army that General Roberts was ordered to march southwards from 
Cabul. 
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CHAPTEK I. 

Composition of the Oahul Oandaliar Force— The Rcaie of Equipment — ^Food SappUes — 
Keasons for choosing tho Logar Koute to Gharni — The March from Be&i H i ss ar 
to Zahidabad-~ArriTal at Zerghuii Rhahr — Communication cut off irith Sir 
Donald Stewart — Tho Transport of the Force — The Sneoeaa of the March depen- 
dent upon our Baggage Aniihals — The March through Logar and the Shinis yaUey 
■^Plentiful Supphes — Aniyal at Shashguo — Eeconnaissanee orer tho Sbei-i-Dafaan 
Kotal — ^The State of Ghazni and the Diatnet — An Obitnaiy Notice. 

Camp neak Zuiidabad, 'dth August, 1880. 
Yesterday the force destined to inarch to Candahar, under tho 
command of Sir Frederick Koberts, left Sherpur Cantonments, 
equipped for rapid marching and sharp fighting. Sir F. Boberts 
holds tho supreme command ; Major-Gcucral John Boss commands 
the whole of tho infantry battalions; Brigadier-General Hugh 
Gough the cavalry; and Colonel C. A. Johnson the artillery. 
Colouel Perkins is commanding the Koyal Engineers ; Colonel 
Chapman is Chief of the Staff; Deputy Surgeon-Gcncrnl Hanbuiy, 
Chidi Medical Officer ; Colonel Low, 13th Royal Bengal Lancers, 
Chief Director of Transport ; and Major Badeock, Chief Com- 
missariat Officer. Major Gorham, H.k,, is .ludge Advocate, and 
Captain Straton, 22nd Foot, Superintendent of Signalling. The 
Political Staff consists of Major Hastings, Chief Political Officer ; 
Major Enan Smith, Political Secretary; Major Protheroo, and 
Captain Ridgeway. Of those, Major Euan Smith accompanied 
Sir Donald Stewart in his march from Candahar, and his know- 
ledge of the route and the tribes about it will be invaluable. Tho 
foUowing are the troops now brigaded : — 

1st Brigade. — General Maephersou, V.C., C.B. — 92nd High- 
landers, 2nd Ghoorkas, 28rd Pioneers, 24th JP.N.l., 6-8 R.A. 
(screw-guns). 

2nd Brigade. — General Baker, C.B.— 72nd Highlanders, 2nd 
Sikhs, 3rd Sikhs, 5th Ghoorkas, No. 2 Mountoin Battery. 
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3rd Brigade. — General Macgregor, V.O., O.B., &c. — 60th Bifles, 
16th Sikhs, 4th Ghoorkas, 26th P.N.I., 11-9 R.A. 

Cavalry Brigade. — General H. Gongh, V.C. — 9th Lancers, 
3rd Bengal Cavalry, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, Central India Horse. 
The detailed strength of the force is as follows : — 



Europeans. 

Natives. 

O&cons. 

Mon 

6-8 Royal Artillory 

n 

Pn 

139 

11-9 Koyai Artillery 

t> 

95 

139 

No. 2 Mountain Battery . . 

5 

— 

HO 

9tli Lancera 

19 

318 

— 

8nl Bengal Cavalry 

7 

— 

391 

3rd Punjab Cavalry 

9 

— 

408 

Central India Horae 

* 11 


40» 


d2D<i lligblandors 

19 

6D1 

— 

tat 

23rd Pioneers . 

8 

— 

vm 

Brigade. * 

24th Punjab Infantry... 

7 

— 

675 


. 2nd Ghoorkas 

7 


501 


f 72nd Uighlandon 

23 

7i>T 

— 

2na 

2nd Sikhs 

7 

— 

612 

Brigade. * 

3rd iiikhg 

7 

— 

570 


^5tb Ghoorkaa . 

8 

— 

661 


^2-OOUi UiSos 

21 

Iil6 


3rd 

15tb Sikhs 

10 


650 

Brigade,* 

25th Punjab Infantry . 

7 

— 

637 


4th Ghoorkas . 

8 

— 

629 

SU0 Officern 

79 

— 

— 


Total Zii 2,01)2 7,1S1 ^ 


This gives a total of 9,987 fighting men, or for all practical 
purposes say 10,000. There are about 8,000 followers. We have 
thus to feed 18,000 men for three or four weeks, while 1,977 
chargers, 760 artiUery mules, and 7,236 transport animals have 
also to bo provided for. The Amir sent in 700 baggage animals 
(yahoos ), — a most acceptable gift, — and has despatched his agents 
into Logar to prepare the people for our coming. He has par- 
ticularly asked that foraging parties may not be sent out between 
dabul and Ghazni, as ho believes that his power over the vialiks 
is great enough to secure all supplies without trouble. Onco well 
on the march, we sliall bo able to test the extent of his power by 
the willingness of such unruly clans us the Wardaks to bring in 
com and sheep without coercion of any kind. The Commissariat 
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Department are canning for the British troops tea, sugar, and 
ram for thirty days, preserved meat for two days, bread stnfEb for 
five days, 500 lbs. of army food, 200 gallons of lime-jnice, and 
all available preserved vegetables are also being carried. Sheep 
for ten days are being driven with the force. The scale of baggage 
is very low, of necessity. Each British officer is allowed one 
mule, on which his tent and his kit have to be packed ; but as 
arrangements have generally been made to “ double up ” — i.c. two 
officers to sleep in one tent — the allowance is quite enough. The 
allowance for each British soldier, as kit and equipage, is SOlbs,, and 
for each native 201bB. , 

Prior to our moving out all was hurry and confusion in Shorpur 
— not a confusion resulting from indecision and conflicting orders, 
but. rather that exciting rush of work which follows sudden orders 
to reduce an army’s equipment. If Sir F, Boberts is to reach 
Candahar in time to be of any service to the garrison his division 
must really be a flying column, able to make forced marches, and 
so mobile that the fighting of an action in the morning shall not 
necessarily detain the whole line twenty-four hours. In order 
that the troops may be in the lightest marching order, their great- 
coats are being carried for them, and the relief thus aflbrded is 
greater than at first sight appears. Six pounds is not in itself a 
heavy weight for a soldier to cany, but tho rolled grcat-coat 
paasses upon a man’s chest, impedes his breathing, and makes 
him hot and uncomfortable on a long march. Tho 92nd Iligh- 
landors have sold all thoir great-coats except a few for men on 
picqnet duty ; tlie Highlaudors are of such physique that they do 
not dread tho change of temperature which we aro sure to 
experience when once Ghazni is reached. Our route, it will be 
soon, is via the Lognr A'allcy, and not by way df Argandch and 
Maidan (the shortest route). The reason of tbo Eogar Bead being 
chosen is that supplies aro plentiful in the villages on tho route. 
The late sojourn in Logar of General Hills’ force showed tho great 
capabilities of the valley in the matter of corn and sheep, and 
the people are only too anxious to deal with us. 

The order of march yesterday morning was : — Cavalry Brigade 
under General Hugh Gough to Charasia ; 1st and 3rd Brigades 
under Generals Maepherson and Macgre<'or to Beni Hissar ; and 
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2nd Brigade under General Baker to Indikee by way of tbe Deh- 
maznng Gorge. Accordingly the cantonment was full of warlike 
pomp and circumstance — chiefly the latter — from 5 o’clock in the 
morning. All the troops told off for the Dirision were under 
canvas, with their kit ready at hand, and there remained nothing 
but to strike tents, load up baggage animals, and march away to a 
merry quick-step. Everything had been carefuUy prepared, all 
the men’s kits weighed and tested to a pound ; and with little 
confusion, but much soldier-like energy, the line of march was 
formed in two columns, and the evacuation of Cabul began. Ten 
thousand men of the present garrison movejl out, and their com- 
rades, who filed in from Siah Sung to take their places, will 
probably start on the 11th for India. We are going so roundabout 
a road that civilization seems a long way off : our friends are within 
twenty days of Feshawnr, where the untold luxuries of dak-bun- 
galows and gharries begin. Sir Donald Stewart’s march will, it 
is expected, bo a very peaceful one, for the chief Gbilziii leaders 
are with the Amir, who has been quietly warned to keep them with 
him and out of mischief until the troops have got to the cast of 
Gundamak. What may happen to Sir Frederick Roberts between 
Cabul and Candahar no prophet, Kafir or Maliomedan, can venture 
to say. There may be a most resolute opposition at Shabjui 
or nearer Candahar, or the fanatical enthusiasm of the ghazis 
who beat back General Buttowb at Khusk-i-Rakbud may have 
cooled somewhat, and our army may have only a few scattered 
bands to pursue. How far our pursuit will extend, also, cannot 
be foreseen. If Ayub shows the white feather, shall we ta%iely 
allow him to retain tho 1,200 Snider and Martini rifles, and the 
two Horse Artillery guns he has captured ? If so, his wisest 
course would bo to retire upon Herat, raise and drill three or four 
regiments, whom ho could arm with the breech-loaders, and in a 
year try his fortune again, avoiding Candahar altogether, but 
striking for Cabul by way of Turkistan and Bnlkh. There are 
many questions involved in this march to Candahar, and whispers 
of “ Herat ! ” are already being heard in camp. Every step wo 
move strengthens Ab^ur Rahman’s position in Cabul, so fa# ; but 
unless we completely break Aynb’s power our nominal Amir n ill 
have a hard fight for his kingdom hereafter. 
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But I haTS wandered off from onr march out. General Baker, 
with the 72nd Highlanders, 2nd and 8rd Sikhs, 4th Ghoorkas, 
and a Mountain Battery, reached Indikee daring the morning, 
while the other two Brigades pitched camp in the fields beyond 
Beni Hissar. The tail-end of a thunderstorm laid the dust in 
the afternoon, and when Sir F. Boberts rode ont in the evening to 
assume command of his division it was delightfully cool and 
fresh. Sir Donald Stewart, General Hills, and some of the Staff 
of the new 2nd Division, accompanied General Boberts, and much 
had to be said during the short ride. Some of our friends, who 
were bound for Pes^^awur, also came out to camp, and hand- 
shakings and cries of “good-bye and good-luck ’’ were all the order 
of the evening. There were certain little signs of seriousness in 
some cases, which showed our 'errand was looked upon as spiced 
with danger ; but in the majority of instances the farewells were 
as loud and merry as soldiers’ partings should be. 

Sherpur looked the ghost of its former self when we left it in 
the evening. The barracks of the south-western end were nearly 
all empty ; there were no figures visible beyond those of Cabuli 
chiffonniers, intent upon looting everything, from old tin cans to 
charjioys and newspapers ; and, saddest of all, our well-beloved 
Club was no more. The walls were still standing in skeleton bare- 
ness, but the large tent which had seen many a genial rubber 
played, and heard many a quip and crank — “ bar-made jokes ” we 
call them — over good wholesome liquor, was a prey to the Afghan. 
It had been bought for a song, equally with the “fittings” and 
spare stores, and was being carried off to the city. How we 
have hated our sojourn in Afghanistan of late, when the hot 
weather found matters not yet settled, only the record of our 
curses, an’ it be kept, can ever reveal. The bore, brown hills 
of Bemaru and the higher ranges about had grown so wearisome 
in our sight that we bore with philosophy the dust-storms which 
visited us daily : they hid the hated landscape for a time, and 
made us forget everything but the dust in our eyes and the dry- 
ness of our throats. Sherpur is not a “ desirable place of resi- 
dence,v although it has had its pleasures and fortunes, which I 
have faithfully chronicled ; and can we be blamed for shaking its 
dust from our feet with unholy joy, even though we know that 
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many a weary mile lies between Cabul and tbe Sibi Eailway ? 
Last night General Boberts issued an order to the troops which 
stirred our blood a little, for if Candahar and Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
have really to be relieved, there may be some pretty work cut out 
for us. The order was as follows : — 

“ It has been decided by the Government of India that a force 
shall proceed with all possible despatch from Cabul towards 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Candahar for the relief of the British 
garrison in those places, now threatened by a large Afghan army 
under the leadership of Sirdar Mahomed Ayub Khan. Sir 
Frederick Boberts feels sure that the troops plaeed under his 
command for this important duty will cheerfully respond to the 
call made upon them, notwithstanding the privations and hard- 
ships inseparable from a long ma*rch through a hostile country. 
The Lieutenant-General wishes to impress on both officers and 
men the necessity of preserving the same strict discipline which 
has been so successfully and uniformly maintained since the 
commencement of the war, and to treat all the people who may bo 
well disposed towards the • British with justice and forbearance. 
Sir Frederick Boberts looks conbdontly forward to tho successful 
accomplishment of tho object of tho expedition, convinced as he 
is that all ranks arc animated with the proud feeling that to 
them is entrusted the duty and privilege of relieving their 
fellow-soldiers and restoring the prestige of the British army.” • 
tVe are not letting tho grass grow under our feet, for wo have 
only mule and pony carriage, and our progress is not delayed by 
camels or bullocks persistently casting fhoir loads. To-day we 
have marched (that is the Ist and tird Brigades, and Divisional 
Head-Quarters) about 14 miles, while General Baker, who is 
encamped higher up the Logar, must have done 16 or 17. To- 
morrow tho whole force crosses the river, and then we shall push 
on for Ghazni, which wo hope to reach in four or five deys. This 
will, in all likelihood, bo the last letter which I can hope to get 
through, though runners may try to reach Sir Donald Stewart as 
he retires upon Gugdamak. Tho troops aro all very fit, and 
march splendidly ; the mornings are cold and bracing ; " while 
during the day a cool wind prevents tho sun from making itself 
felt. We shall have a most enjoyable march for the next few 
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days, BO far as climate is concerned, and we hope for the best in 
the matter of supplies. To-day they are coming in very fairly. 
The moollah, Abdurrahim, the eldest son of Mushk-i-Alam, who is 
accompanying the force, has been created Khan-ul-Alam, or chief 
moollah by the Amir. This appointment has had a good effect, 
and Mushk-i-Alam with his party is reported to be proceeding to 
join the Amir.* 

Zebghuk SnAHn, lOthAvgust, 

To-day we look upon as the last we shall bo in communication 
with Cabul, and consequently with India ; but wo are not in the least 
deproBsed thoreby, as wo havo our work before ns and have mado 
up our minds to do it thoroughly. The diary of our march should 
b^of interest, as it is of a kind not often undertaken. Wo hare 
out ourselves off completely from any supports ; we are self- 
supporting in every sense of the word; and we havo as our 
objective point a town nominally held by our own troops, but which 
may, before our arrival, bo surrounded by an army far surpassing 
our own in numbers and guns. The effect of the disastrous action 
at Khusk-i-Nakliud will have raised the whole country about 
Cnndahar against us, and Afghans never show so bold a front as 
when living on the fruits of a victory. If Candahar were held in 
force by an unbeaten army of Hritish soldiers, we should have 
Ifttlo to do beyond making the best of our way to tho place and 
joining hands with the garrison; there would be little danger and 
less glory in such an undertaking ; but as it is we are a body of 
10,000 men, making forced marches and not knowing from day 
to doy what may be before us. So long as wo are north of 
Ghazni we shall have no anxiety regarding supplies, but once we 
havo passed that fortress our very food will have to be sought for 
at every halting place, and tho prospect of deserted villages and 
crops secretly stored is not a very encouraging one. But it will be 
time enough to deal with our difficulties when they occur, and as 
we are now in tho rich Logar Valley, where com and forage are 
plentiful, I will not speculate farther as to .what the marches to 
Ehelat-i-Ghilzai may bring forth. Our chief source of anxiety is 

* Tbe old nooUidi kept his word and took a prominent part in the ceramonies attend- 
iug Abdnr Bahinaa’s coronation. 
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that the Herat army and its ghazi allies may not give ns a fair 
chance of what the soldiers call “getting at them.” That would 
indood be a disappointment too gricTous to be home. 

The march from Beni Hissar to Zahidabad was as trying as any 
we are likely to have between Cabul and Ghazni. The rear-guard 
of General Maepherson’s Brigade did not reach camp nntil after 
seven o’clock, having been under arms for fourteen hours, and 
the 92nd Highlanders and 23rd Pioneers were so tired and worn 
out that many threw themselves down in their tents without energy 
enough to take more than a mouthful of food. It was not the 
actual distance (16 miles) which told upoi} them so much as the 
long halts in the sun while the baggage was being pushed forward ; 
whUo a dust-storm the whole afternoon added greatly to their dis- 
comfort. The sun is stronger •than was expected, and the Qicn, 
not being yet in thorough marching order, felt its effects rather 
severely. The camp was pitched in the open fields near where 
wo encamped in October last, when our mission was to punish 
Cabul. Our force now is nearly as strong again as the old Cabul 
Field Force, “ the avenging army ” as it was termed ; but the 
brigades are not yet united, the cavalry and General Baker’s 
Brigade being a few miles in advance. This is to enable us to 
march with greater rapidity. That rapidity naturally depends upon 
our transport, the marching power of our men not being a doubtful 
factor in our calculations. We are provided with mule and ppny 
carriage, camels being unsuitable for forced marching, and I am 
glad to say wo have an unusually strong staff of transport officers, 
with Colonel Low at their head, who are equal to all tho demands 
made upon their knowledge and endurance. Upon the efforts of 
this staff much will depend, as if carelessness were once to creep 
into the management and care of the animals a dead-lock would 
follow. In the first campaign tho stupid experiment of trying to 
work camels wdthont food was tried, and tho result, as Government 
found to its cost, was terrible failure. Now, Sir Frederick Eoberts 
is determined to try what can be done when the animals are given 
grain and forage with a liberal hand, and when we have reached 
Candahar I will note the result in tin's case also. The Transport 
Staff, to which I, in common with the whole force, look with great 
confidence, is as follows : — 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Low, Chief Direetor. 

Lieutenant Booth, Staff Officer. 

Captain Wynter, SSrd Foot, General Transport Officer. 

Lieutenant Fisher, 10th Hussars, Cavalry Brigade. 

Lieutenant Wilson, 10th Hussars, Ist Brigade. 

Captain BUiot, 8rd Bengal Cav^ry, 2nd Brigade. 

Captain Macgregor, 44ih Native Infantry, 3rd Brigade. 

Lieutenant Robertson, Sth Foot, Ordnance Park. 

Lientenant Elderson, 2nd Queen’s, also attached to 3rd Brigade. 

But GTon this staff cannot ensure the service being kept up to its 
present state of efficiency unless regimental commanders and other 
responsible persons see that orders are strictly carried out. 
Tho Lieutenant-General issued an order at Zahidabad reminding 
commanding officers of the necessity for exercising the closest 
supervision over the transport animals. In this General Boberts 
says,: — " The performance of long and continuous marches such 
as those which will he undertaken by the force can only be 
successfully accomplished if the animals are regularly fed and tho 
adjustment of loads attended to. Bocognizing that tho success of 
the undertaking in hand must dependi upon the rapidity with 
which Candahar is reached, the Lieutenant-General relies con- 
fidently on the exertions of all ranks to aid in maintaining tho 
transport animals in efficient condition.” 

To-day the cavalry under General Hugh Gough joined the 2nd 
Brigade (72nd Highlanders, 2nd and Srd Sikhs, 5th Ghoorkas, 
and Swinley’s Mountain Battery) on their camping-ground over tho 
Logar above Zahidabad, and skirted the right bank of tho river 
past Deh-i-Nao to the ground near Faza and Wazir Kila, from 
which villages they drew their supplies. The 1st and Srd 
Brigades, with General Boberts’s and General Boss’s head-quarters, 
struck camp at three o’clock, and General Maephersou’s Brigade 
moved off first. The only difficulty was at tho bridge over the 
Logar ; but as the stream was fordable, the baggage animals had 
no tronble in wading across. General Boberts watched the brigade 
cross, and it was pleasant to notice that the men seemed in the 
best of spirits, doubling up the bank and hurrying along as if 
Candahar were only 10 mUes away. One company of the 23rd 
Pioneers recognized the General, and raised the Sikh war-cry of 
“ Guru ! Guru ! Futteh Guru ! " Once the river had been left 
behind open ground w»8 reached, and after a mai'ch of 14 miles 
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camp was pitched a short distance beyond Zerghun Shahr. Here 
supplies and forage were obtained in abundance, the villagers being 
quite willing to give all that was required. The agents of the * 
Amir accompanying the force did good work in aiding the 
Political OfScers in making all smooth for the Commissariat. 


Camp Shashoao, \Atli August. 

We are now within an easy march of Ohozni, and our cavalry 
have already reconnoitred over the Sher-i-Dahan Pass without 
meeting an enemy. Ayub Khan’s influence docs not seem to 
extend so far north, while Hashim Khan and his followers have 
fled southwards, declaring they have no wish to fight the Dritish, 
but will return when we have {/assed and make preparations for 
a struggle with Abdnr llahman. Since my last letter we have 
made four marches, the halting-plaeos of General Roberts’s head- 
quarters having been Padkhao Barak in Bogar, Amir Kila at the 
mouth of the Tang-i-Wardak, Takia in the Shiniz Valley, and 
Shashgao. There has not been a shot firoJ, and all our efforts 
have been concentrated in keeping our baggage animals up to their 
work, and in drawing supplies from the country passed through. 

On August 11th, the 1st and 3rd Brigades with head-quarters 
turned out at 2'4o a.m., and moved off at four o'clock towards the 
Bnraki group of villages which cluster about the Logar EX'er, 
where it turns to the north. The brigades moved in parallel 
columns of route across an open stony plain, and the first 10 
miles were made in grand style, there being nothing to impede 
the troops. Cultivation was then reached, and as the crops of 
Indian-corn, lucerne, d:c., were still on the ground, much delay 
occurred in getting the baggage along. The water was cut off from 
two or three of the deepest canals, and the road improved ; but 
there was a “ nasty bit ” just outside Baraki Itajon, where tlie 
bed of a tributary of the Logar had to be crossed. The camping- 
ground was on a ridge, with water close at hand, and fields of 
half-grown Indian-com, which were bought up at Rs. 60 a higah 
and used as forage. The 2nd Brigade and the cavAlry wore 
encamped 3 miles away at Baraki Barak, having crossed the river 
at Hisarak. The Logar Valley presented a picture of fertility 
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perhaps unequalled in A^haniatan. It is well-wooded, and the 
irrigation &)ni the river is admirablj carried out. On either 
hand the cultivation extends for several miles, and the villages 
are surrounded by orchards and plantations of willow and other 
trees for firewood. The number of the people visible all along the 
line of march showed the valley to be thickly populated. To the 
south the valley is bounded by the barren Altimour Bange, shutting 
out Zurmut, while to the north-east are the Shutargardan and the 
mass of mountains about it. Our faces were turned westwards 
towards the Tang-i-Wardak, the barrier of hills through which that 
Pass leads being overtopped by the more distant Pughman Bange. 

On the 12th the cavalry and General Baker’s Brigade had a long 
and trying march from Baraki Barak, past Amir Kila, over the 
Samhurak Kotal to Sydabad in the Shiniz Valley. This placed 
them on the direct Cabul-Ghazni Boad, the Shiniz Valley extend- 
ing from the Sher-i-Dahan Kotal to Sheikhabad. Tbo Lieuten- 
ant-General watched the Cavalry Brigade pass Amir Kila, and a 
gallant show it made. Tbo horses looked in grand condition, the 
Central India Horse seeming none the worse for their hurried 
march from JoUalabad. The road was so narrow that the baggage 
animals had in many places to go in Indian filo, and, although tho 
advance-guard started at four o’clock, only part of tho cavalry 
baggage reached Sydabad. The remainder was halted for the 
night, just above the Amir Kila, near the camp of the let and 3rd 
Brigades, which had marched only nine miles from Padkhao 
Barak. The Samburak Kotal is to tho north of the Tang-i-War- 
dak, and is comparatively easy ; but there was only one road over 
it — that made by tho Candahar Force in April for tho Horse 
Artillery and Field guns. A few hundred yards of this road near 
the crest were so steep that some of the cavalry ponies cast their 
loads ; but on the transport officers going up oarly on the morning 
of the 13th, the baggage was found to have been left untouched 
by the villagers, and only one pony was lying exhausted on tho 
road. General Moegregor moved off by way of the Tang-i-War- 
dak to Hyder Bihel, which had been fixed as the halting-place of tho 
1st and Srd Brigades ; and then Colonel Low, Director of Trans- 
port, saw to the clearing away of the baggage of General Baker’s 
Brigade. Fatigue parties were told off to carry the loads lyin^: 
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on the road, to the top of the Eotal, and then the atream of mules 
and ponies was set in nibtion. Working parties also improved 
and widened the road, and two “ diversious ” were made whieh 
allowed of three lines of animals moving upwards at the same 
time. By three o’clock in the afternoon the whole of the baggage 
was clear of the Kotal ; only three animals having had to bo aban- 
doned. This will show in what good condition our transport now 
is : not a load was left behind and the regiments with General 
Baker had once more the pleasure of seeing their tents and kit. 
The men had bivouacked at Sydabad, and the cold air of the early 
morning had been too keen to bo comfortable. General Roberts 
with head-quarters joined the 2nd Brigade which encamped at 
Takia, two miles beyond Hyder Khel, the distance from Sydabad 
being about 12 miles. * , 

To-day (August 14th) tho whole force is concentrated about 
Shashgao, within three miles of the Sher-i-Dahan Eotal, the 
cavalry and General Baker’s brigade having marched fonrteon miles 
from Takai, while the troops commanded by Generals Maepherson 
and Maegrogor have covered between sixteen and seventeen. The 
Shiniz Valley is from six to ten miles across, and runs almost due 
north and south. High rolling hills rise gradually on cither sido, 
and there is a gentle rise from about 7,000 feet above sea level 
at Sydabad to 8,000 feet at Shashgao, where wo aro now encamped. 
'There is only a narrow strip of cultivation about the river, and 
scarcely any trees after Takia is left. The villages are all strongly 
fortified, each consisting of a number of walled enclosures with 
flanking buttresses. These miniature forts are usually built in 
echelon, and against anything but artillery could make a stout 
resistance. The Shiniz is a very small stream at this season of 
the year, but there arc numerous springs which give an excellent 
supply of water. Shashgao is almost surrounded by a barren 
stony plain, the cultivation extending but a mile or so from the 
village. On this plain the whole of our force is now encamped, 
this being the first time the Lieutenant-General has had the four 
brigades concentrated. It is a huge encampment, and if Sirdar 
Hashim Khan has caught a glimpse of it he may well be pardoned 
for hastening away to Zurmut. Supplies have not come in so abun- 
dantly as in Logar, the country being much poorer; but still good 
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green forage has been got for the cavalry and transport, and 
enongh food for tbo troops. It should be remembored that for the 
last three days we have been in the Wardak oountiy, and that the 
Wardaks are no great friends of the new Amir, whose agents 
therefore we expected to do little for us. But the people have 
shovm no hostility, and Major Hastings and the Political OfBcers 
have had no difficulty in dealing with the maliks. This is a good 
sign, and proves that Hashim I^an has really no party worthy of 
the name in this district. To have reached within one march of 
Ghazni without a sign of opposition of any kind must convince 
even the greatest alarmist, that the effect upon the Afghan mind 
of Ayub’s victory has been purely local. The whole country about 
Candahar may be up in arms, but there is no corresponding move- 
ment among the warlike population 'between Cabnl and Ghazni. 

The troops are improving in health daily, and in spite of long 
and trying marching there is tho best spirit among all ranks. 
Men falling out on tho march aro mounted on spare ponies, 
but their lot is not a cheerful one, as they aro unmercifully 
“ chaffed ” by their comrades, who go swinging along with many 
a cheery allusion to what is to be done at Candahar. Tho 
greatest anxiety is for plenty of wholesome fighting to reward 
them for their weaiy tramp, and nothing would ploaso them 
more than to see the Shcr-i-Dahan Kotal covered with Afghans 
to-movow morning. 

In the midst of our new excitement relative to Candahar a 
little incident carries many of us back to the old days of 
December, when the Cabul Field Force was fighting against 
great odds about Sherpur. To-night in tho Field Force orders 
appears the following in memonam . — ^ 

“Lientenant-Genersl Sir F. Boberts is sure that all ranks of 
the late Cabnl Field Force will share tho regret he feels at 
the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland, 9th (Queen’s Boyal) 
Lancers. On the 11th December last, in the Chardeh Talley, 
this officer was dangerously wounded whilst gallantly leading his 
distinguished regiment against the enemy. From the effects of 
that wound "Lieutenant-Colonel Cleland died at Mnrree on the 
7th instant, after many months of severe suffering. By the death 
of Lieutengnt-Colonel Cleland, Sir F. Boberts, in common with ». 
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large number of officers and soldiers, has lost a valued friend, 
whilst Her Majesty’s Army has been deprived of the services of 
a most promising and gallant officer. The Lieutenant-General 
desires to express the deep sympathy he feels with the officers 
and men of the 9 th Lancers in the personal loss they have 
snstained.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The Advanee through the Sher*i«DahaD Paas^The Tomb of Mabmood at Roza — Arrival 
at Gbaxni — State of the Citadel — A Miaerahledooking City — Condition of the Camp* 
Followera — Splendid Marching — Loasefl by the Road — Cavalry Scouts— The Battle- 
field of Ahmed Khel^A Raid on Powindah Traders at Chardch — News from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Candahar — Muknr to Panjak : a Trying March — Sir F. Roberts 
and the Troops— The Gandabar Province entered at Sbabjui— Heliograpbic Com* 
luunication with Kbelat-i-Gbilsai — Relief of Colonel Tanner^s Troops — Disastroos 
Sortie at Candahar — Ayub Khan Raiftes the Siege— Cavalry March to Robat — 
Hollographing with General Primrose— General H. Gough meets Colonel St. John — 
*'In Tonch" of Ayub Khan — Diary of the March from Cabul. 

Ghazni, 15i7« August, 1880. 

Nothiho occurred to 'disturb us last night in our camping-ground 
at Shashgao, and wo turned out as usual at three o’clock and loaded 
up for the day’s march. It was well known yesterday that no 
armed gathering was at Ghazni; but in this country no one can 
say what a night may bring forth, and orders w'ere accordingly 
issued for the advance through thc^ Sher-i-Dahau Pass to made 
as if an enemy wore actually at hand. With between 8,000 and 
0,000 baggage animals to be guarded, great precautions bad to 
be taken to make the line of march as compact as possible, and 
this object was gained by the following disposition : — 

! ] Regiment of Cavalry. 

1 Company 23rd Pioneers. 

2 guns No. 2 Mouatsiu Battery. 

1 Re^ment Infantry from Int Brigade. 

2. — Remainder of let Brigade vtitli 4 guns No. 2 Mountain Battery preceding 6*8 Royal 
Artillery in order of maich. 

3. —2nd Infantry Brigade. 

4. — Cavalry Brigade, with the exception of one troop attached to 8rd Brigade, 
f).— Baggage Column^ marshalled by Lieutcnuul-Colonel Lon. , 

G, — Rear-guard, coDsisting of the whole of Srd Biigade with a troop of Cavalry. 

Owing to the darkness of the morning and the nature of the road 
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it was found neoeBsaiy to modify tlus disposition ; the 92nd 
Highlanders went first, with the Cavalry Brigade following, until 
the southern end of the Pass was reached, when a squadron of 
cavalry trotted forward to reconnoitre the country towards Ghazni. 

The Sher-i-Dahan Pass might, from its name (the lion’s mouth) 
be expected to be very formidable, whereas it is one ef the easiest 
in Afghanistan. The rise from the Shashgao plain to the Kotal is 
only 400 feet, and is so gradual that it is scarcely noticeable. 
The road is not at all shut in for the first 2 miles, the hills rolling 
away on either hand in easy undulations. The Xotal is marked 
on our maps as 9,000 fe^t high, but it was found by aneroid 
measurements to be only 8,800. The road is sufficiently broad 
to allow of four horsemen riding abreast, and is in very good order. 
Por abqut a mile after the £otal ie crossed there is a gradual 
descent and the hills close in : but they soon recede, and one 
enters upon an open plain, basin-shaped, in which is a line of 
karec furnishing water for a few score acres of cultivation. Tho 
road crosses the plain, and goes in nearly a straight lino up- a 
second low Kotal, from tho top of which tho Ghazni plain is over- 
looked. The villages of Kila Hindu and Khodobad are soon on 
the left ; Eoza is directly in front ; while in the distance, over a 
mass of vegetation, rises the Ghazni citadel, the town itself not 
being visible. The Sher-i-Dahan could scarcely be held against 
any la«ge force, as it can be turned on cither hand, all tho hills 
being accessible to infantry and" mountain guns. There are no 
positions such as can be held by a few hundred men, as in tho 
Khyber, Shutargardan, and Jugdulluck Passes ; only sloping sides 
of hills, many of which horsemen can ride up. These hills are 
as bare and barren as Afghan hills generally are, not a tree being 
seen for miles. 

It was, therefore, a great relief to enter upon the fertile country 
about Ghazni itself. At this season of tho year the crops of 
Indian-corn and lucerne grass cover tho fields with greenness, 
while tho walled orchards surround the villages with belts of foliage, 
promising shade and coolness most grateful to wearied men. 
Vineyards also abound, the ground being rich and* water plentiful, 
and delicious grapes are retailed at prices lower than in Cabul 
itself. A donkey load made up of two large baskets, each weigh- 
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The Tomb of Mahmood. 

ing 401bB. or SOlba., cost as only three rupees when our advanced 
guard was at Boza, though prices rose enormously as the day 
wore on. The troops passed by a narrow lane through Boza, the 
outskirts of which are a mass of vineyards, while the village it- 
self boasts of several high, well-built houses as well as of the 
tomb of Mahmood of Ghazni. A running stream of pure water 
pours through the village and crosses the road near the gate, and 
about this some hundred men were gathered to watch our army 
file past. Some of us turned into Boza, and made our way to 
Mahmood’s tomb, to which we were directed with every show of 
eagerness. It stands in a walled gardep, and there is a rude 
building about it which probably serves as a mosque. In the 
garden are richly-carved stone gargoyles and images resembling 
the Assyrian bull, probably the spoil brought by Mahmood to his 
capital when returning from some of his successful expeditions. 
The tomb itself is still well preserved, the marble being beauti- 
fully polished and kept clear of even a speck of dirt or dust. In 
place of the gates of Somnath, which Nott carried back to India 
nearly forty years ago, are richly-carved doors of a wood made to 
resemble sandal wood, while hundreds of horseshoes and other 
tokens are nailed on the lintel. The tiger-skin mentioned by 
Vigne as being the largest he had over seen, still hangs on the 
wall just outside the gate. Bits of rich carving and elaborate 
inscriptions can still be traced on the walls of the room huilt 
about the tomb ; but there is an air of decay about everything 
except the marble slabs of the tomb itself. These are about 8 
feet long by 2 in breadth, and aro raised some 2 feet above the 
cracked stone flooring. The Kufic inscriptions are still very well 
preserved. Particoloured banners are stretched across the roof 
to prevent dust falling from above, and a janitor sits stolidly at 
the entrance to see that the tomb is not desecrated. The remains 
of tlie King who invaded India eleven times rest peacefully enough 
in the picturesque village overlooked by the Ghazni citadel, but 
glory has departed from the neighbouring city, once the capital 
of a most powerful kingdom. 

Ghazni is situated at the foot of a long undulating spur which 
runs down from the west of the Sher-i-Dahan Pass and gradually 
loses itself in the plain. Two minars — high tapering pillars, said 
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to haye been bnilt ages ago bj Mahmood — mark tbe road leading 
from Boza to the Cabal date, with which Darand's name is insepa- 
rably connected ; and in the shade of these pillars Sir Frederick 
Boberts and his Staff halted, while Major Hastings, Chief Foliti- 
tical Officer, rode to the citadel to bring in Abdal Beschid, who 
is nominally acting as Governor of the city in these tronbloas 
times. That worthy presently appeared with a score of mounted 
retainers, all more or less ragged and disreputable, and the Gene- 
ral rode on to visit the Bala Hissar and the city itself. From a 
military point of view the citadel is badly placed, as a knoll on 
the spur of the hill commands the building at a distance of only 
800 yards. Artillery on this knoll could moke the fortress quite 
untenable, while guns could scarcely be worked on the walls in 
the f|^ce of rifle-fire from breech-loaders. But the walls are by 
no means in the state of ruin reported by Sir Donald Stewart’s 
force. There are certainly two breaches on the south-western side, 
but they could be easily repaired, and the walls are so thick and 
high that to send a storming party against them would involve 
heavy loss of life, and success would be very problematical if the 
garrison were at all resolute in defence. The moat is nearly dry, 
but an irrigation channel runs alongside, from which the water 
could be diverted. A low wall, 2 feet high, pierced for musketry, 
and with small flanking bastions on the escarp 8 or 10 yards 
aboYe the moat, is in utter ruin ; but of the main walls above, the 
parapet only is fallen away, the roadway along the top being still 
practicable for men lining it. An engineer officer gave it as his 
opinion that the Cabal Bala Hissar was really in very little better 
repair, when we entered it lust October, thon is that of Ghazni now. 
The approach to the Cabal Gate is by a road over the moat, but the 
gateway itself is hidden from view, as tVo flanking walls, 38 feet 
high and 20 yards in length, stretch out in nearly semicircular 
shape. Between these one can only see a few yards in advance, 
until a sharp turn shows the gateway right in front. There is 
nothing distinctive in its appearance ; it is of the pattern common 
in all Afghan forts : two high wooden doors opening inwards, of 
great thickness and studded with iron bolts. *The masonry on 
either side and above it is blotched and scarred by time, but is 
still fairly substantial. A drinking fountain is on the left, the 
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water being carried into the city by a channel from the hill above. 
The immediate approach from outside is rather steep, but is broad 
enough to admit a regiment marching up in fours. A crowd of ' 
curious citizens blocked the gateway, but they readily gave place 
as we rode in. Immediately vrithin the gate is an open space 
some 50 yards square, and rising in front on a mound 100 feet 
high is the citadel. Two well-worn roads lead up to it at an angle 
sufficient to make riding up rather difficult. It was down these 
that a swarm of swordsmen rushed and cut up our leading com- 
panies when Nott stormed the place. Two old field-guns, 6-poun- 
ders, were standing on the left, mounted on carriages of very 
recent make, while a mud building with barricaded doors was said 
to be the “ magazine” and to contain two more guns and some 
ammunition. The interior approaches to the walls were in^ bad 
repair ; but there were pathways along them, and plenty of mate- 
rials in the shape of sun-dried mud and debris to build a new 
parapet. 

Conducted by Abdul Seschid, who, by the way, is fonder of 
strong liquor than a true Mahomedan should be, Sir F. Roberts 
and some twenty officers rode up to the citadel, which was found 
quite deserted. It is rectangular in shape, and has only one 
gateway facing towards Boza, the mound on which it stands fall- 
ing down on the other sides almost perpendicular!)'. The walls 
are thirty feet high, and are built of brick and mud, each of 41ie 
four comers boasting of embattled towers, which at a distance 
seem very imposing. The eastern half overlooking the city lias 
been built witbiu the last few years, and has some pretension to 
architecture, but the W'estern section is just as it stood in 1840-41. 
An open courtyard is entered after the narrow gateway has 
been passed, and two tiers of rooms look down upon the 
blank space below, which shows no sigus of being the keep of a 
citadel. Abdul Reschid explained that in the old rooms on the 
right the English prisoners were confined, while the Governor 
always lived in the new quarters commanding the city. Into these 
we accordingly went, and from the upper rooms a gi'aud view 
was obtained of the surrounding country, thickly dotted fiver with 
villages embowered in orchards and vineyards. One could appre- 
ciate the fertility of the Ghazni province at once, and our hopes of 

I I 
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plestiful supplies being forthooming for the troops mounted high. 
At onr feet lay Ghazni itself with its encircling walls, and a more 
' miserable-looking city could scarcely be imagined. The “ houses ” 
are low mud huts, nearly all of one story, and streets there 
appeared to be none. The 24 th P.N.I. had marched in through 
the Cabul Goto directly in onr wake, and their band woke the 
echoes of the place right cheerily as we listened to Abdul Bes- 
chid’s chatter concerning Hashim Khan and young Mahomed Ali 
Jan, who had fled four days before — not in fear, but because they 
had no ivish to fight the British, their quarrel being with Abdur 
Bahman alone. Presently we rode down into the town, and 
found it as miserable as it looked from above. There was an 
attempt at a covered bazaar, the covering being twigs and branches 
of tu3es to afford shelter from the sun ; but the street was so 
narrow that we had to go in single file, and in places one conld 
step from shop to shop acrass the roadway without effort. I 
have called them shops out of courtesy, for Ghazni was once a 
groat city, but they are really wretched stalls in which grapes, 
fruit, corn, and attar are retailed. A few blacksmiths and shoe- 
makers’ shops wore alone worthy of the name, and after ten 
minutes’ inspection we rude out of Ghazni by a second gate, 
some 200 yards distant from the one by which we had entered. 
This gate was also in fairly good order, and a storming party 
entfcring by it would get entangled in the narrow streets, all 
commanded by the citadel above. Ghazni, while not so ruinous 
as it has been painted, is certainly rapidly decaying, and another 
generation will probably see it at its loucst ebb. 

Our camp was pitched on a largo sandy plain almost due east 
of the city, and to-morrow wo begin our march to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 
which we hope to reach on the 28 th or 29 th of the month, the 
rapidity of our movements depending now upon the capacity of 
the country to furnish forage for onr cavalry and our transport 
animals. The excitement known to exist about Candahar has 
not extended northwards yet, and there seems more interest in 
Cabul affairs consequent upon the accession ,of Abdur Bahman 
than in the movements of Ayub Khan. Supplies of grain, flour 
and forage have been got in abundance to-day, and if we could 
only be sure that the crops of ludian-coru have been sown about 
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the -villageB on the route onr prospects wonld he very bright. We 
have hitherto got along wonderfully well ; our troops are getting 
in bettor marching order daily, and our transport animals having 
been well rationed are as fit for heavy and continuous work 
as can evor be expected. The disappearance of Ilashini Khan 
and Mahomed All Jan proves that the people have no stomach 
for fighting, for if these Sirdars could have raised an army in 
this district they would undoubtedly have tried to harry us on 
the march. Our force numbers in all over 18,000 men, soldiers 
and followers, and our line nrust straggle a little in spile of all 
precautions. The weakest link in our chain is the state of the 
dhoolie.hcnrers and followers, who lack tho stamina of the sepoys 
and arc left more to their own resources than men under strict 
regimental discipline. Dr. llanbury, t’hief Medieiil Ofliccy, is 
doing all ho can to keep the kahnrB in health, and as fihee is not 
obtainable he has procured the issue of a small meat ration to all 
followers. The quantity will be increased if sheep can bo got at 
tho villages, and under this system break-downs arc likely to be 
reduced to a minimum. To avoid placing in dhooliefi men who are 
only foot-sore. Colonel Low is buying up all the donkeys he con 
find, and on these such men will be carried until they are again 
able to Walk. There is really no sickness in the force, except 
mild forms of fever and diarrlia>a, from which men are detained 
in hospital only a few days. No messengers have as yet arrifod 
from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, but wo exi>ecl to receive letters iu a fow 
dajs. 


Camp IvnnuAi’-i-tiniLZAi, 23id August. 

To-day is the fifteenth from Cabnl, and tho eighth from Ghazni, 
and so far Sir K. Eoherts's march has been most successful. Wo 
have come .through an enemy’s country without any show of 
opposition being made, and the merit of the march is therefore 
its unequalled rapidity. From Ghazui wo have covered liltJ 
miles in eight days, giving an average of 17 miles per day, con- 
tinuous marching ; .while, taking Deni Hissar as our starting 
point, wo have done 286 miles in liflcou days, or on on' average 
15‘7 miles per day. For a regiment alone to do this would not 
be extraordinary, but for a force numberiug 18.000 souls, with 
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between 6,000 and 9,000 baggage animals, to cover this distance 
without a day’s halt, is a feat in marching which is perhaps un- 
rivalled. Sir F. Boberts's march upon Cabul last year proved what 
can be done by a determined General in the face of enormous 
difficulties, but our present work is a more remarkable achieve- 
ment ; and even if there should be no second Charasia at the end 
both officers and men will have deserved well of their country. 
When there is no butcher’s bill there is a tendency to underrate 
the importance of military movements ; but it is to bo hoped 
there will be little detraction in regard to the relief of Cnndahar. 
Only those who have shared in the march can form an idea of the 
discomfort and hardship involved ; and I, as a non-combatant, 
with no one but myself to take care of, have had many opportuni- 
ties^-of seeing how splendidly the men have behaved, and how 
officers have not spared themselves in carrying out the orders of 
the General directing the movement. The regiments forming the 
iighiiug line have, after marching for eight hours, often through 
sandy soil or over rough ground, to furnish on arrival at camp 
parties for all kinds of duty ; one party for wood, another for 
bhoosa and green forage, a third for guards, whilo sentry-go and 
pioquet duty at night have allowed what is technically known as 
only “ three nights in bed.” Then the rear-guard work has been 
terribly heavy : regiments on this duty reach comp sometimes 
as date as nine o’clock, having been under arms since four o’clock 
in the early morning. The next day’s march begins at 4 a.u., 
and the men have had to turn out at revcillu (2.45 a.m.), load up 
their baggage animals, and fall in as if they had enjoyed a long 
night’s rest. The nights have luckily been deliciously cool, and the 
early mornings even bitterly cold but two hours after sunrise the 
heat makes itself felt, and from eight o’clock until four the sun 
beats down upon the open treeless country with great fierceness. 
Marching, one does not feel it so much, but in the trying pauses 
when cast loads have to be replaced upon broken-down mules, and 
when waiting in camp for the tents to come up, the heat punishes 
the men fearfully. Blistered hands and faces were common 
enough daring the first days of the march, and although these 
have come to be little regarded, there remain that bodily exhaus- 
tion and lassitude resulting from long exposure in the sun and a 
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short allowance of sleep at night. The extremes of temperatare 
may be appreciated when I state that the thermometer at 4 a.m. 
registers 46° in the open, and at 4 f.m. 105° in a doublc-lly 
tent. For the last two marches we have turned out at 1 a.m. and 
marched at 2.30, in order to get the main body into camp early in 
the day, and as we have bad a bright moon to light up the road, 
the marching has been excellent. The rear-guard gets in by about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and the troops have ample time to 
prepare their food before “ turning in ” at half-past seven. 

It is well for us that food has been plentiful along the route, for 
without liberal rations no men could stand the constant call upon 
their powers ; and we have been lucky also in getting plenty of 
green forage for our animals. The villages which were deserted 
when Sir Donald Stewart marched to Cabul, we have found all 
fairly well peopled ; the villagers had sown their crops of Indion- 
com, which we have been able to purchase for transport require- 
ments. We expected to find a howling desert, whereas we have 
found a strip of cultivation, narrow enough, but still sufBcient for 
our needs. We could not possibly have maintained our rate of 
rapid marching if this had not been so, for continuous work will 
break down the best mule ever bred if the animal be not properly 
fed. General Hugh Gough’s cavalry brigade has also been kept 
up to its efficient state, and the horses look nearly as fit as when 
they left Cabul. • 

I have already alluded to onr followers as being the greatest 
drag upon us, and the kahar» have undoubtedly bad a struggle to 
keep up. They are such fatalists that they believe it is part of 
their kismut to wander off the road into obscure nuUalis, there to 
fall asleep, and take the risk of being cut up by Afghans. Of late 
the troops of cavalry forming the rear-guard have quartered the 
country like beaters at a tiger hunt, and the sleeping kahars have 
been rudely wakened and brought along. Baggage animals with 
sore backs have been utilized for carrying the poor wretches into 
camp, a mule gone in the withers being quite equal to bearing a 
man astride his baqjc. Wonderful to say, men straggle into camp 
long after midnight, unharmed and perfectly self-satisfied. They 
have enjoyed their sleep in obscure ravines, and have then re- 
sumed their marob as if in a friendlv conntrv. Some of them 
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tell strange stories of liaying been stripped by Afghans and then 
allowed to esoapo ; but these are Mahomedans who have claimed 
fellowship in religion with the tribesmen. Our actual loss in 
dead and missing since we left Cobul is, I believe, as follows : — 
Died — Europeans, one; sepoys, four; kahars, five; followers, 
five ; missing — forty-throe. Of the men who have died, one 
private of the 72nd and one sepoy of the 23rd Pioneers committed 
suicide ; three sepoys died from obstruction of the bowels caused 
by eating unripe Indian-corn, and then drinking large quantities 
of water. Of tho missing many aro known to have been kaJiars 
trying to get to the Khybcr line, and Hazara syces who have gone 
tp their own country. There were 494 soldiers in hospital on the 
24th August. 

Kegaring our transport, we liave at work now 2,664 yahoos and 
ponies as against 2,919 when wo left Cabul ; 4,426 mules as 
against 4,509 ; 934 donkeys ns against 929 ; and l.'iO camels. 
Many of tho donkeys and all the camels have been obtained 011 
the road. Our total transport now consists of 8,174 animals of 
all kinds, while tho Ehelut-i-Ghilzai garrison will furnish 801 
camels, 132 mules, ten ponies, and 2G5 donkeys. The garrison 
is made up of two companies of tho 66th (141 men), tho 2nd 
Belucbis (675), squadron 3rd Scind Horso (107 sabres), with two 
guns of 0-2 li.A. (forty-seven men), two medical officers, one 
commissariat officer, and various details, amounting in all to a 
total of 1,005 mi'U. They have stored in the fort a largo quan- 
tity of tinned meat and soups, attar, corn, and bhoosa, which will 
be a most welcomo addition to our stores. To-day, also, a wing 
of tho lieluchis have moved out to Juldak, our next stage, whore 
they will collect supjdics for the force. Wo arc to halt here to- 
morrow to give men and animals a short rc.st. 

Having summarized some of our difficulties and drawn 
attention to tho merits of the march, considered apart from its 
ultimate ending, I will norv give in detail tho stages marched from 
day to day and the actual distances covered. On August 12th wo 
left Ghazni and marched to Yergatta, just ppst tho battlefield of 
Ahmed ‘Khel — 20 good miles. The brigades got into motion at 
4 A.u., and the cavalry began the work which they have since 
performed daily, and which I will now allude to onco for all. 
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They were spread ont all across tho valley, and worked 
steadily along, examining every yard of ground and feeling for 
an enemy who has never yet shown himself. A bright moon, 
favoured their movements, and when one got a littlo ahead of the 
infantry it was a weird sight to see a chain of phantom-like men 
and horses stretching away on either hand, until lost in the early 
morning mist. Too high praise cannot be given to General H ugh 
Gough and his fine cavalry brigade for the way in which this 
covering movement was done. The infantry could march along 
in perfect security with the knowledge that some 1,600 troops 
were in front and on the flanks, that tho “ eyes of our army,” as 
the Germans have it, were wide open. Sowars, when properly 
handled, make excellent Uhlans, as they arc all light-weights and 
their horses seldom tiro. Ou^ more heavily accoutred English 
cavalry are of course handicapped at such cross-country worTs, but 
the 9tli Lancers are so eager to reach Caudahar and capture a few 
of Ayub’s guns that they make light of the burning sun and bitter 
fatigue ; their want of knowledge of tho language and liabits of 
tho people is more than co'mpensuted by extra vigilanco and care in 
scouting. The cavalry marches were always several miles longer 
than those made by tho infantry, by reason of their constant 
scouting ; while before camp was pitched patrols were sent out five 
miles in advance on reconnoitring duty. A troop was detailed daily 
to act with our infantry rear-guard, and they were always last in, 
as they had to sweep all stray animals and followers before them. 
Ilut for this arrangement many lives would have been lost, as the 
apathy of a tired hahar or other follower is extraordinary. 

This first march out of Ghazni was very trying. After passing 
through the walled gardens about the town, and turning to take a 
farewell look at tho llala Hissar, most imposing when viewed from 
the south, wo got into the open country, and before us was the 
plain stretching right away to Ehclat-i-Ghilzai, with no break in 
its continuity. The hills which bound it may send out minor 
spurs, and the lower ranges on the east between the Ghazni Kiver 
and the high Kbonak mountains may seem at times about to close 
in upon the road*; but there is not a Kotal to ho crossed, and the 
valley is always broad enough to allow of three columns of route. 

The characteristics of the country north of Khelat-i-Ghilzai arc 
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very accurately detailed in official route books : the villages, with 
their orchards and patches of cultivation, are numerous enough 
.for the first few miles. They then grow fewer and fewer, and the 
plain becomes a waste covered with the camel-thorn scrub and 
intersected by deep ravines running from the foot of the hills on 
either side down to the river bed. These are formed by the 
streams resulting from the melting snows, and their banks are 
so steep that they are at times formidable obstacles to baggage 
animals. Streams of water, chiefly from karez sources, cross the 
road at right - angles from time to time, and near these are 
generally a few fields of Indian-corn, lucerne and melon beds. 
In this first march, for example, we crossed a broad river bed 
three miles south of Ghazni, and then got upon a sandy plain 
which lasted almost as far as iiani, where a number of small 
streams furnish water for the crops. Here an hour’s halt was 
called (which only served to stiffen the men), and then we moved 
towards Ahmed Khel over an arid plain which led to the rolling 
hills on which Sir Donald Stewart fought his action. Nothing 
could be more desolate than the country of Ahmed Khel and the 
battlefield itself, but we got water at Ycrgntta, and a few fields of 
Indian-corn for our worn-out animals. The scarcity of wood all 
down the lino of march was also a source of constant trouble — at 
Yergatta camel-thorn scrub having to be collected and burned. 
The.order of march from Ghazni was : 2nd and Srd Brigades 
leading, and 1st Brigade (wkh troop of cavalry) acting as rear- 
guard. The leading brigades marched in parallel columns of 
route and reached Yergatta about 3 p.u. A terrific dust-storm 
was blowing, and the task of getting in the baggage was 
unusually hard. The Ist Brigade lost its way in the storm, and 
the rear-guard did not arrive in camp until long after dark. Men 
and animals were alike exhausted by this long march, the longest 
save one made on the route. 

Buch officers of General Stewart’s force as were with us 
explained the positions in the Ahmed Khel action, and our 
surprise was indeed great that even ghazis could “ rush ” infantry 
armed with breech-loaders over ground on which there was not a 
bit of cover. There were between 400 or 600 graves on the battle- 
field showing where the enemy’s dead had been buried : in place 
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of headstones there 'were, in a few cases, the scabbard of a sword 
or knife sticking up, transfixing a bloody cap or a pair of old 
shoes belonging to the dead' gbazi. I am sorry to say the graves* 
in which our dead were buried had been torn open and dishonoured. 
On one of the largest graves had been found a small piece of 
paper tied to a stick. On being unrolled an inscription was 
seen, stating that the spot was sacred to the memory of the 
“ martyrs ” who had fallen in fight against the English army — 
the date given was 1297 a.h. But for the interest attaching to 
Ahmed Khel our camp at Yergatta would have seemed doubly 
dreary. Fortunately our animals had been fed at the halting* 
place at Nani, which somewhat lessened the soldier’s work when 
camp was pitched. 

On August 17th a comparatively short march of twelve viiles 
was made to Ghardeh by 'way of Mushaki. The previous day’s 
march had sorely tried our transport, but we got in after much 
straggling of animals on the road. Sandy stretches also tried 
the men’s feet a good deal, numbers of sepoys falling out of the 
ranks from foot-soreness. The Ghardeh group of villages covers 
a wide stretch of country, but many of the walled enclosures 
were deserted, and forage was difficult to get. Numbers of 
Powindah traders were seen, and there was a little excitement in 
the evening, thanks to these men. We wore anxious to hire or 
purchase a number of camels to aid our transport, and* the 
Powindahs at one large encampment promised to provide 500 of 
their beasts. They afterwards refused to send in even 100, and 
Golonel Low, with 300 men drawn from Maepherson’s brigade, 
surrounded their camp at dusk. The Powindahs had hidden the 
camel-saddles, and they turned the camels loose, while the 
women and children rushed among the soldiers, abusing them 
heartily and making a terrific din. Some shots wore fired at the 
Ghoorkas, who returned the fire, but our officers prevented any 
serious figbt. Lieutenant Gordon, of the 4th Ghoorkas, had a 
narrow escape from being hamstrung ; as he was passing one of 
the tents, a man, struck at his leg with a knife, thrusting it 
out from below. Gordon’s sword saved him, the kniTe cutting 
through the scabbard to the steel. Eventually 160 camels were 
captured and brought into our camp. On this day we received 
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our first news from £helat-i-Ghilzai, a messenger arriving with 
a letter from Colonel Tanner, 2ud Beluchis, commanding the 
‘garrison. He set our minds at rest on several points, for the 
Powindahs had alarmed us by stating that Candahar had fallen, 
and the Khelat-i-Ghilzai garrison were hard pressed. In place of 
this we learned that all was well at the latter place, the country 
not having risen. A letter from Colonel St. .John, dated August 8th, 
was also enclosed, its purport being that Candahar was completely 
invested, but that the garrison had supplies for two months and 
bhoosa for fifteen doys ; 15,000 Afghans bad been turned out of 
the city, which was hold, by our troops. At Chardoh most of the 
Hazaras who had marched with ns from Cabul left camp for their 
own country, which lay beyond the range of hills on our right. 
Our pavalry found about a thousand Hazaras with their horses 
and cattle in a fort near our camping-ground. Their story 
was that they had been shut up since April by the Afghans, 
who had sworn to kill them for aiding 8ir Donald Stewart. 
They regarded us as their deliverers, and made a hurried exit 
over tho hills, glad to escape while our army was bolding 
Chardoh. 

On August 18th we marched 16 miles to 01)a Karez, our way 
being lighted for a mile by tho blazing ruins of the fort lately 
occupied by tho Hazaras, which tlie Afghan villagers had fired. 
Wo«could see villages dotted about for tho first five or six miles, 
and running streams gave ffmple water for tho troops ; but the 
last eight or nine miles was barren plain with nothing growing 
but camel-thorn ; not even a stagnant pool to relieve the men's 
thirst. I'hcrc is no village at Oba Karez, which is merely a 
halting-plucc, where a delicious streafu of water from a kares 
bursts out at the foot of a mound 150 feet high. A number of 
villagers from a distance bud brought a few supplies to this mound, 
and also donkey-loads of water-melons, which our men fell upon 
most ravenously. The want of water told most of all upon the 
followers, whose state at times was pitiable. We camped about a 
mile beyond the hirez, near the stream llowing from it. To-day 
we received another letter from Khelat-i-Ghilzai, under date 13th 
August. It was from Captain Yato, Political Officer with Colonel 
Taimer. Captain Yato wrote : — 
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News from KlielaUi-Ghilzai, 

“ I Bend yon a copy of Colonel St. John’s letter of 8th Augnst, 
received yesterday, our only communication vrith the outer world 
since July 26th. That letter will give yon all the information 
we poBBCBB. I shall be glad if yon will kindly send me by the 
return messenger a copy of your route to Candahar, to enable 
me to make what arrangements I can for supplies along the 
road. Everything is quiet about boro and down the road, I 
believe, as far as Shahr-i-Safa or Khel-i-Akhnnd, and 1 hope to 
be able to have hliooxa auJ flour stored ready at the difierent 
stages. The Shahjui district has been very unsettled of late owing 
to the continued presence of Mahomed. Aslam, the Tokhi Chief, 
but he, I fancy, will move off as soon as he hears of the approach 
of your force. Directly I know where you are for certain I will 
send out Mahomed Sadik, a friendly Tokhi Chief, who will Jielp to 
get in supplies for your force .... Yesterday we received letters 
from Sir B. Saudeman and Wylho at Quetta, who were anxious 
concerning our safety.” 

1 quote this letter, as .the nows that the country was quiet 
north of Candahar was very satisfactory to us in camp. 


Khelat-i-Ghilzai, 23rd August. 

On August 19th our eleventh march from Beni Ilissar was made 
to Mukur, about 15 miles. \Vlicn we wore at Ghazni wtf were 
warned that a great tribal gathering would bar our road at Mukur ; 
but the people have not yet forgotU-n the action of Ahmed Khel, 
and not an armed man presents himself at any village we visit. 
For the first 6 miles out of Oba Karez, not a drop of water was 
found on the camel-thorn desert. Our route took us gradually 
nearer to the range of hills on the west, which rise almost pcipen- 
dicularly out of the plain. The order of march was changed, the 
throe brigades advancing abreast with their respective baggage m 
rear, and a regiment of cavalry arrayed on either flank. The 
country was so flat that our line extended for 2 miles, at times ; 
and a brave sLoy was thus made of our fighting strength. At 
about the seventh mile we were cheered by n line of trees in the 
far distance, showing where tho Mukur villages were scattered on 
the headwaters of the Turuak Elver. Without any perceptible 
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rise or fall we crossed the watershed of the yallej, and by noon onr 
advanced gnard of infantry was resting nuder the shade of the 
trees about a village at the foot of a hill 700 feet high, rising 
sheer above the springs from which the Tumak takes its rise. 
The camping-ground was on a rolling plain in rear of the village, 
and was the best on which we had yet encamped. Supplies were 
abundant, and we got such luxuries as fowls, eggs, and milk at 
reasonable rates. The villagers turned out in great numbers, and 
were generally fine, handsome feUows, good-natured, but very 
independent. We had to pull down a few of their houses for 
firewood ; but as the owners were paid handsomely both for the 
wood and the “ ruins,” they did not lose their good temper, and 
we believed in the end that similar terms would have induced them 
to pull down the whole village. * 

August 20th will always be remembered, by those who survive 
the operations now being carried out, as a day full of privation, 
and calling for much endurance by officers and men. We marched 
from Mukur to Panjak, covering 21 miles by the direct road. 
Water was so scarce that followers fell exhausted on the roadside, 
and we had to send back bhistees wHh mvB/mfo of water to save 
the kahars and others from dying of thirst. The heat was greater 
than ever in the day, although in the early morning the air had 
been bitterly cold. One company of a native regiment lay down 
in ax irrigation channel, the water of which was too muddy to 
drink. Not a tree gave shade In any direction, and the arid plain 
with its scrub-growth seemed to grow red hot. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the sufferings of the army ; but it should be counted 
in our favour hereafter that we were marching day after day 
through a half-desolate land, with no supports to fall back upon 
in case of disaster, and uncertain of what lay before ns ; with 
nothing but thin tents to shield ns from a sun which laughed to 
scorn 100* in the shade, and with a water-supply so uneertain 
that we never knew in the morning where our camping- ground in 
the evening might be. At Panjak itself were good villages be- 
longing to Aslam Khan, the Tokhi Chief, and w,e had water and 
supplies mbre than enough for our force ; but the struggle to reach 
this oasis broke down many a man and beast. The troops were 
rewarded by the issue of an extra ration of rum, non-drinkers 
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receiving an extra meat ration ; and as the heat had been so trying, 
it was debated whether, in future, reveille should not sound at 
1 a.M., and the march begin at 2.80 a.m., a bright moon favouring 
this arrangement. 

We had again news firom Khelat-i-Glhilzai, and in the evening 
Sir F. Boberts issued the following Divisional Order : — 

“ The Lieutenant-General has received news from Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai, dated the 18th instant. All was well with the garrison, 
and the neighbouring country was still quiet. A letter has been 
received from Major-General Phayre, C.B., dated Quetta, 12th 
August, in which he states that he is marching with a large force 
of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, British and native, and expects 
to reach Candahar not later than the 2nd of September. Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir F. Boberts ^kes this opportunity of thanking 
the troops under his command for the admirable manner in which 
they have executed this march from Cabul hitherto. If the pre- 
sent rate of marching be continued, Khelat-i-Ghilzai should be 
reached not later than the 23rd, and Candahar not later than the 
29th. By the latest accounts the Afghan army under Ayub Khan is 
still at Candahar. The Lieutenant-General hopes it may remain 
thei'c, and that the honour of relieving the British garrison may 
fall to the lot of the magnificent troops now with him.” 

At Panjak we heard from Mahomed Sadik, who met us in 
accordance with previous arrangements, that Ayub Khaa had 
written to Aslam Khan ordering him to collect supplies, but all 
that the Tokhi Chiefs had done was to raid upon a village the 
previous day and carry off two malihs and a quantity of grain. 
Native report also stated that Ayub’s men wero driving three mines 
into Candahar, but rocky ground had prevented them from 
making much progress. 

On August 21st we reached a camping-ground called Garjui, 3 
miles short of Tazi, our march being 18 miles. Shahjui, the 
northern limit of the Candahar Province, was passed, and here 
again some little interest was excited, as we could see the hiU on 
the right whore, Sartorius won his V.C., when Sahib Jan was 
defeated and killed. The country was very open and*water fairly 
plentiful. Camp was pitched on the right bank of the Turnak. 
Captain Straton, with a small party of signallers, had gone on 
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ahead with the cayalry and climbed the Tazi Hill, whence he 
expected to communicate by heliograph with Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 
Seeing a hill in the distance, which seemed to answer to the de- 
scription of the fortress, he directed his light upon it, and within 
ten minutes came back an ansivering flash. In half an hour General 
Boberts and Colonel Tanner had exchanged messages, and then 
wo learned of the disastrous sortie of the 16th and the death of 
General Brooke and the other brave fellows who fell with him. 
Colonel Tanner informed us that ho wonld send a company of his 
regiment to Baba Kazai to encamp there and collect supplies for us. 

On August 22nd, reveille sounded at 1 a.m., and we marched at 
2.30, the heat of tho few previous days having been so great that 
night matching was decided upon. The troops tnrned out with 
alacrity, but in the half-darkness it was hard work to get all the 
baggage animals clear of camp, particularly as the face of tho 
country had quite changed, the road passing over rolling hills 
which shut out tho view on either hand. All cultivation ceased 
except in the bod of tho river, which lay in places 200 or 800 feet 
below tho road. Here and there were iields of Indian-corn which 
promised rich crops in the future. After 17 miles we reached 
Baba Eazai and found the company of Boluchis awaiting ns with 
piles of hhoosa and corn ready to our hand. Wc pitched on the 
hillside within 200 yards of Tumak, and were busy all day ex- 
changing hcliograms with Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 

On tho following day (August 23rd) the force marched again at 
1 A.M., this being our fifteenth march from Beni Ilissnr. Wo 
covered 17 miles, and were heartily glad to see the fortress of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai rising before us. As our force marched to its 
camping-ground to the south of the solitary hill, great crowds of 
viUagers lined tho road and watched with curiosity the appearance 
of regiment after regiment. Tho number of Ghoorkas and Sikhs 
astonishod them greatly, and they plainly respected tho composition 
of tho army marching to tho relief of Candahar. A letter from 
Major Adam, Assistant Quartormastcr-Goncral with General 
Primrose, was handed to General Boberts, and wo learned more 
details of tho Dch-i-Khwaja sortie, and of the position in tho city. 
The following are the more interesting portions of Major Adam’s 
letter, which was dated 17th August : — 
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“ Ayub’s forces, dislodged by oni* guns from their camp close 
to the Ghoorka lines, haye taken to the ground between Mir 
Bazaar and the Argandab Biver, where they are sheltered by the* 
high range of hills west of this. He had two guns (an Armstrong 
and one of onr 9-ponnders captured at Maiwnnd) on Picquet Hill. 
One was dismonnted by our fire yesterday. He has also a 
6-ponnder in an embrasure near the Head-Quarters’ Garden ; one 
in Deh-i-£hwaja 900 yards east of the Cabul Gate, and a third in 
a garden 1,100 yards from the Shikarpur Gate. The villages all 
round the walla are hold, as is also a portion of onr old canton- 
ment walls. Some of the regular regiments are cantoned in the 
villages, which contain besides very large contingents of outsiders. 
Yesterday morning, hoping to get into Dch-i-Khwaja to pull down 
the loopholed walls facing the Gabul and Bur Bnrani Galjps, wo 
made a sortie with 300 cavalry and 900 infantry drawn from the 
7th Fusiliers, and 19th and 28th Bombay Native Infantry. The 
village was found to be strongly held, and honeycombed with loop- 
holes. Our infantry managed to push tln-ough, but could not 
gain a hold upon the place, though the enemy’s supports got a 
good ‘ slating ’ from our cavalry, lUid from our infantry and artillery 
fire. Wo had to got back to the walls of the city under heavy 
fire from the villago walls : and our loss, in officers particularly, 

was very heavy The enemy must, however, have seen 

that wo have some fighting power in us, and we heard thab the 
regular regiments under Ayub would not turn out to reinforce the 
village, so that an effect had been produced, and the morale of our 
troops here is still good. The misfortune is they have so few 
officers to native regiments : wearing helmets makes them a con- 
spicuous mark, of which the enemy fully avail themselves. 
Our supplies are abundant, with the exception of mutton and 
hhoosa. Of the latter we have about ten days’ full ration, which 
we can make last fifteen, and good luck may produce hidden stores 
in the town. Wo are in daily search, and get nearly 20,0001bs. 

per day The enemy here, I fancy, begin to think the game is 

nearly up, and if they mean to assault, they must do so within a 
day or two. We are very secure; the buildings round* the walls 
have mostly been cleared away, abattis of trees, wire entangle- 
ments, ehevaux de frise, traverses, flank defences, blue lights, 
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Bhells, small mines in drains — all have been got ready ; and if 
they do attack it will be at a great loss of life to them. They 
say they have many ladders ready, but as they will require at 
least from ten to fifteen men to carry them, and most will 
have to be got over 600 yards of open ground, you can imagine 
that their chances of success are very small. They ran away 
like hares yesterday when our cavalry got them in the open, 
and also when our sappers turned round and gave them a volley. 
Ayub’s position is well chosen : his right flank cannot be turned, 
resting as it does on a high hill that cannot be crossed, and his 
loft is on the Argandab, while aleng his front he has a number of 
orchards and canals which can only be crossed at a few points. 
Artillery fire is required to cover any infantry movement to attack 
his centre, and before that can be attempted Picquet Hill must be 
taken. You will recognize how thoroughly he has protected him* 
self, and how powerless wu are to attack until strongly reinforced. 
We find it most difficult to got news. The whole place is covered 
by groups of villages ; and the ghazis are spread about in the old 
cavalry lines and the cautonmonts. I only got a view of Ayub’s 
camp the other day by going out at dark, getting on a hill before 
daybreak, and waiting until daylight. Phillips, supporting with 
cavalry, had a narrow escape. Thinking to capture two men on 
yahooH I gave chase, but they were too fur ahead, and raised an 
alarn. Their artillery turned out and opened fire, not at me, but 
at Phillips’ squadron. One %he]l burst under his horse’s nose, 
and although Mayne and two orderlies were standing by, the only 
damage done was the orderly’s horse shot. Altogether tliere is no 
want of excitement.” 

This letter shows the thorough nature of the investment of 
Gandahar and how helpless the garrison has become in the face of 
Ayub’s overwhelming strength. 

I have not energy enough to say much about Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
itself : the character of the fortress is well known, and with the 
thermometer registering 105° in tents, and a hot wind blowing, I 
find the task of climbing up to the gates too much. Picture a 
hill rising out of a plain some hundreds of feet, with a 
strong wall, loopholed and bastioned, encircling it near the top, 
and above all a huge rock springing out of the middle of the 
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enclosed space, and you have Khelat-i-Ghilzai. It boasts a hot and 
a cold spring within the walls, and has other natural features 
which might interest the geologist. Its barracks will accommodate 
a Bufficioutly large garrison to man the walls, against which no 
infantry assault could be successful, but there is a long, flat-topped 
hill about 3,000 yards away from which artillery could com- 
mand the place and make the garrison very uncomfortable. The 
country about is not at all attractive, barren rolling hills stretching 
away as far as the eye can reach. Wo all pity the unlucky fel- 
lows who have had to hold the place for so many months. 

\ 

Cavaluy Head-Qh-UITEKS, PiObat, ‘2,1th Auijuit. 

To-day we have established hgliographic communication ivith 
the Candahar Garrison, and we have now in our camp Colonel 
St. John, Chief Political OfiSecr, Major Adam, A.Q.M.G., Major 
Leech, V.C., E.E., and Captain Anderson, commanding the escort 
of Poona Horse. This moniipg, when the garrison saw the first 
flash of Captain Straton’s mirror, they could scarcely believo 
that it was the heliograph. Wo were three days in advance of the 
time laid down by the wiseacres for our appearance. To-day is tho 
19th from Beni Hissar, and although the infantry is one march in 
roar, hero we arc with two regiments of cavalry exchanging notes 
with officers of the lately besieged garrison, and coolly camping 
within one march of Ayub's camp on -the Argandab. I do not 
wish to boast of tho work done by troops whose marches I have 
shared, and with whom is all my sympathy ; but it has been 
“ grand going,” to uso a hunting phrase, aud we hope tho finish 
will be as good, for Ayub has not fled, although he has raised the 
siege of the city. Our troops arc perhaps a little tired with 
their hard work, but a day’s rest will give tliem now strength, 
and this rest they can now take without auvicty, for Candahar is 
safe, and there is every sign that the enemy will await our 
approach, and defend the strong position they hold with great 
determination. 

Wo have of late ‘marched at 2.80 each morning, and con- 
sequently I have seen but little of the country passed through. 
My general impression is, that it is wild and bleak, the road 
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following the oonrse of the Tamak Siver, which is not a rety large 
stream at this time of the year. On Angnst 25th we mardied to 
Jaldak, sixteen miles. As we were striking camp at Ehelat-i-Ghilzai, 
some bands of robbers tried to get past our picquets near the 
river, the mist rising from the water covering their movements. 
They plainly hoped to pick up a few stray males with their loads, 
as there is always great confusion when a largo force has to move 
off in the darkness, fer the moon is now a very poor substitute 
for daylight. The thieves, unfortunately for themselves, found 
that Ghoorkas are nnnsnelly keen-sighted, and the result was that 
four Afghans were killed beforanur rear-guard had left the fortress 
in rear. We watched the shooting while our advance-brigade was 
waiting for orders to move, and the reports which followed us were 
satisfactory. Nothing was lost/- although a kaliar who straggled 
had a narrow escape. He was enjoying a peaceful “ smoke ” over 
the dying embers of his fire on tho eomping-ground, when a 
small party of Afghans came upon him. He cried out vigorously 
for help, and tho Subadar of the 5th Ghoorkas, with a few of his 
men, ran back from the rear-guard. For a moment tho Afghans 
faced them, but tho Subadar cut one man down with his 
sword, and another being shot the robbers decamped. This is 
tho only occasion on which our men have been troubled on 
picquet. 

"Yesterday (August 25th) we reached Tirandez, sixteen miles, a 
rather troublesome march, iis the road skirted a low range of hills 
on the right, and was in places too narrow to admit of tho troops 
marching in open formation. At Tirandez tho General received 
letters from General Primrose and Colonel 8t. John, in which it 
was stated that Ayub Khan had' become alarmed at the near 
approach of the Cabul Force, and bad raised the siege of the city 
on the 24th. Sir F. Boborts thereupon resolved to put himself 
into direct communication with the garrison as quickly as possible, 
and General Hugh Gough was ordered to hold two regiments of 
cavalry in readiness to march to Bobat, whence heliograms could 
be exchanged with Candahar. Bobat is thirty-four miles from 
Tiranddz, and about eighteen from Candahar. The 8rd Pnnjab 
Cavalry and the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, who could master the most 
available sabres, were told off by General Gough, and at 1 hm. 
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Cavalry Advance to Rabat. 

they started from camp, their baggage following on the wiry littlo 
ponies which serve as baggage animals. I accompanied the 
cavalry, with the permission of the General. Sir F. Eoberts, with. 
Colonel Chapman, Chief of the Staff, Major Hastings, and Major 
Enan Smith, intended to ride vnth the cavalry, in order to meet 
Colonel St. John, who, it was thonght, might ride out from 
Candahar to Bobat. "When, however, wo reached Khel-i-Akhnnd, 
where the Belnchis were encamped, word was sent to General 
Hugh Gough that Sir F. Boberts was so weak from an attack of 
fever that he could not proceed further. The cavalry were ordered 
to complete their march, Colone^Chapman alone of the original 
patty going on with them. 

Wo rode quietly onwards, halting every seven or eight miles to 
give our horses a feed in the fields of Indian-cum, and allow the 
baggage ponies to close up in the rear. Wo did not know’ what 
might be in the front of us — had not Ayub some thousands of 
Aimak horsemen, who were great at surprises ? — and we kept in 
as compact a body as possible, while our advance-guard and scouts 
on the flanks were on the watch for any signs of the enemy. But 
all was quiet, though a few unarmed men wore met who woro 
believed to be returning from Ayub’s army to their homes. They 
reported Candahar as no longer besieged, and added that all the 
villages about it wore quite deserted. This news was confirmed 
by a number of men, well mounted and armed with rifles ^and 
swords, who had been sent out by the Wall Shore All to meet our 
army. At about the twenty-seventh mile we had our last halt at 
a running stream, where forage was plentiful, and wc then pushed 
on over a series of low stony hills until the open desert plain 
lying north-east of Candahar was reached. The range of hills on 
our left trended away to the south, but on the right wo could 
follow the line separating us from the Argandab, and could seo 
distinctly the high-rounded hill (called, I think, the “ Brigade 
Major ”) which juts up on tho eastern flank of tho Baba SVali 
Kotal. “Ayub’s army is behind that; lot us hope he will stay 
there ” — was the substance of our talk for tho first few' minutes as 
we looked down fi'Om the last rolling hill above tho Bobqji villages ; 
and then came inquiries as to tho position of Candahar. Some 
distance to the left of the " Brigade Major,’’ and separated from 

»- V 2 
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it by a break in the range, rose a conical hill at the foot of a 
higher ridge. Gandahar was said to lie, in onr line of vision, 
• directly beneath this hill. Captain Straton had brought with him 
some of his mounted signallers, and at half-past eleven a light 
was directed towards Gandahar.. Wc could not see the city, even 
with OUT telescopes, as a thick haze hong over the country about it, 
and for a quarter of an hour no answer was given. The first 
signal station was on a low hillock to the left of the road, but 
Captain Straton took another instrument to the slope of a rocky 
ridge on the right, whence also he could communicate with the 
main body of our troops halte^ for the day at Khel-i-Akhund. 
Ue had scarcely left the road than Sergeant Anderson, with the 
first heliograph, saw a faint flash at Gandahar. It was so weak a 
glimmer that nothing could be m^dc out, but in a few minutes we 
read a message: — “Who are you?” Tho answer given was 
“ General Gough and two regiments of cavalry,” and then Captain 
Straton’s light was evidently seen by the signallers in Gandahar, 
who, puzzled by two flashes, asked : — “ Where are you ? " After 
this, our first station was closed, and tho signallers with Captain 
Straton began sending messages from Colonel Chapman to General 
Primrose. We learned that all was well with them in Gandahar, 
and that Colonel St. John would ride out to Kobat in the after- 
noon. Tho two cavalry regiments then moved dow’n to Bobat, and 
as %11 their baggage had arrived at half-past twelve, camp was at 
once pitched. This forced march of thirty-four miles was in itself 
quite a little success, and that the baggage animals should be 
only an hour behind the sowars proved that with proper manage- 
ment there need be no difficulty in moving cavalry long distances, 
even when tents aud all tho belongings of a regiment are brought 
on. Tho heat has been torrific all day, and without tents we 
should have suffered much discomfort. 

At four o’clock this afternoon, as Colonel St. John had not 
arrived. Colonel Chapman started for the camp at Khel-i-Akhund 
with a small escort. His day’s ride will be fifty-four miles, but 
his untiring energy will cany him through, and it is important 
Sir Frederick Boberts should have his Chief of the Staff with him 
owing to his own illncsp. About five o’clock our videttes looking 
toward Gandahar sent word that a body of cavalry was cominr' across 
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the plain ; and the sowars, only too anxious to have a brush with 
the enemy, raised a cry that the Afghan horsemen were coming. 
We fully believed it to bo merely Colonel Bt, John and his escort, * 
but the 3rd Bengal Cavalry were ordered to stand to their horses, 
and we saddled up to be ready for an emergency. In half an hour 
the cloud of dust which the videttes had seen resolved itself at 
first into two horsemen. Colonel St.John and Major Leech, Y.C., 
B.E., who were soon shaking hands with General Gough and his 
Staff. They had ridden ahead of Major Adam and the troop of 
Poona Horse under Captain Anderson, which was acting as escort, 
and which our own party had h^ed was* a detachment of Ayub’s 
cavalry. We made our guests as comfortable as our limited camp 
oquipago would permit, and then we listened to long stories of the 
disaster at Maiwand, tho terrible retreat back to Candaliar, the 
abandonment of cantonments, and the Enbsequeut investment of 
the citj’, with its leading incident of t!»o sortie of the 16th inst. 
So many serious charges could bo framed on these stories, that 
until I have had full timd to examine quietly into the whole 
affair I will refrain from mentioning them. Tho necessity for 
tho assembling of a court of inquiry ns soon as we have re- 
established our militiiry supremacy is so great that both the 
Indian Government and the military authorities will utterly fail in 
their duty, if thej' do not order such a court to be formed. There 
can be no lack of evidence, and the blame should fall on tBoso 
primarily responsible for rendering possible such a disaster as wo 
have now come to retrieve, while tlic charges against individuals 
and regiments should ho investigated without fear of conse- 
quences. I hope heieafler to tell tho plain story of tho action at 
Maiwand and the retreat upon Candahar, as also to sec what 
justification there was for abandoning cantonments before General 
Burrows and tho Chief Political Officer had arrived. Serious 
reflections may have to be cast. If we are successful in crashing 
Ayub, there may be a feeling that ugly truths should be slurred 
over and everything made pleasant all round, but this would 
be a fatal mistake. A repetition of tho events of the lust 
month might seriously imperil our military prestige in the 
eyes of Asiatic nations, and re-act dangerously upon our Indian 
Empire. 
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Gandahab, Slst August, Evening. 

Wo arc at last “ in touch ” with the enemy, and while I am 
writing a sharp interohango of shots is taking place between our 
picquets near the Abasabad Tillage and certain bloodthirsty 
Afghans who hare been stirred up by a reconnaissance made this 
afternoon. Ayub’s guns on the Baba Wall Kotal are also boom- 
ing out, and one or two shells have fallen into camp, but havo 
done no damage. Before describing our position here I may as 
well bring to a close tho story of Sir Frederick Boberts's rapid 
march to rolieve the Caridahar f^rrison. 

On August 28th, the main body of the Cabul Force marched 
from Khcl-i-Akhund to Bobat, a distance of twenty miles, all the 
sick 'and footsore being loft about ten miles short of Bobat, in 
charge of Colonel Tanner with tlic 2nd Belnchis. Our forced 
marching was now at an end : Candahar was relicTod, and as our 
spies reported that Ayub had no intention of running away, 
there was no necessity for hurrying under the walls of Candahar 
itself. On August 29th we onjoyed a halt while Colonel Tanner 
brought in tho sick, and on the 30th wo quietly changed camp to 
Momand, some cloven miles nearer tho city. General Boberts’s 
forcod-marching may therefore be looked upon as ending with 
Bobat, when tho extraordinary distance of 803 miles had boon 
covered in twenty days. I pjay bo wrong in stating that such a 
march of 10,000 fighting men is unprcccdontod, but there can only 
be one opinion as to the energy of the General who could direct 
such a movement, and tho endurance of the men to carry it out. 
From Beni Hissar to Bobat our marches (as marked by head- 
quarters) were as follows : — 


Augast 9tli to Zahitlabftd . 

ft 10th to ZerghuD Rhdhr 

„ lllh to fhdkhao Barak 

ff l2th to Amir Kila . 

,, 13th to Takia . 

f, 14th to Shabbgao . 

15th to Ghazni 
p, 16th to Teigatta 

„ 17th to Chardeh 

p, 18th to Oba Xarez . 

,p 19th to Mukur 

• 
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Diary of the March. 

Aagut 20 Ul to Fanjak 

,, 21it to Gkirjui 

„ 22nd to Baba Eazoi . • . « , 

,, 23rd to Khelat-i-0bilzai .... 

„ 24tlL EolU 

„ 25th to Jaldak 

,, 26th to Tirandez 

,1 27th to Khel-i-Akhund .... 

„ 28th to Robat 


21 milez. 
18 „ 

17 .. 

17 „ 


ID „ 
16 „ 
14 


Thus, as I have said, in twenty days more than 300 miles have 
been covered, giving an avera^ (including one day’s halt) of 
fifteen miles per day. I will leave it to military critics to decide 
as to the merits of snch a march.N Our hospital returns at Bobat 
show 68 Europeans, 448 sepoys, and 291 followers to be under 
treatment ; a small percentage out of 18,000 men. 


OHAPTEE III. 

The Arriral 9 . Candahar — Meeting of Sir F. Eobeits and General Primroae^-Tbe Entry 
into tho City — Loyal Sirdars — Ueconnaisbanco along tho Herat Road — Demonstra- 
tion in forco by the Afghans — Steadiness of our Native Troops — The Battle of 
C<indaha]>-The Enemy's Position — Sir Frederick Roberts’s Plan of Attack — Occu- 
pation of Gundigan by Aynb Khan— Strength of the British Force — Storm^g of 
the Village of Mnllah Sahibdad by Maepborson’s Brigado~l>ombardmcnt of 
Baba Wali Kotal^General Baker's Movement on the Left Flank— DiiEcnlt Nature 
of the Ground — Death of Captain Frome and Colonel Bruwnlow, 72nd Highlanders 
— A Charge by Ghazis — The Turning of the Fir Paimol Ridge — Major White's 
Gahantry — Bayonet Charge of tho 92nt\ Highlandera and Capture of Taro Guns — 
Dispersion of the Afghan Army and Advance upon Mazra — Capture of Ayub's 
Camp and Tbirty-thrce Guns — Desoriptlon of the Camp — Recovery of Small-Arm 
Ammunition — The Death of Captain Straton and Lieutenant Maolaino — Tho 
Cavalry Fnrsuit— The Casualties in tho British Rinks. 

Ca:jdahab, 31sf August, 1880, Evening. 
OuB entry into Candahar has been made without any great parade, 
and with rather a lack of entiinsiasm on the part of the garrison 
we have relieved.* This morning our force left Momand and 
marched slowly towards Candahiwr, where the leading regiments 
of Maepherson’s brigade piled arms ontsido \hc Shikarpur Gate 
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Boon after 9 o’clock. Sir Frederick Boberts was still so rreak 
from foyer brought on by exposure to the sun, that he was carried 
• in a dhoolio to within two or three miles of the city. Here ho 
managed to mount his horse, and with General Boss and his Staff 
to ride forward. Ho was met some distance east of Deh-i-Khwaja 
by General Primrose and hia brigadiers, with their respective 
staffs, Colonel St. John, and other officers of the garrison. There 
was much hand-shaking and hasty introduction, and then the 
united party rode across the cultivated ground and made for the 
southern face of the city. Delt-i-Khwaja was passed with its 
doomed houses, and strong ^closures half-hidden by trees, 
wherein so many men fell on the 16th, and then we passed fatigue 
parties of Bombay sepoys at work clearing out the karez on that 
side of the city. Outside the fihikarpur Gate was a crowd of 
natives and soldiers, a rude sort of bazaar having been established, 
and it was with some difficulty a way was made through the throng. 
It was arranged that our troops were to halt outside this Gate and 
breakfast quietly, prior to any movements which might afterwards 
be decided upon. General Boberts and Staff rode into the city 
with the usual cavalry escort, and hero a rather ridiculous cere- 
mony was gone through. We had been much impressed by 
sand-bags on tho parapet and in the flanking bastions, wire 
entanglement and ahuHis outside the walls, and other signs of tho 
lat^ stern business on hand, when suddenly, ns we rode bravely up 
the broad streets towards tlie citadel, wc enmo across the Wall 
Shere Ali “ and the rest of the royal family,” as they were irrele- 
vantly dubbed, drawn ujJ on horseback on the right of tho road. 
They were clad in most gorgeous attire, so dazzling to tho eye 
that in the sunshine tho effect was overpowering; while their 
helmets of velvet, or whatever stuff they might be, were so 
bespiked, besilvered, and made generally tliat our poor 

lihaiki hcad^ueces sank into insignificance. Their chargers were 
tail-down in tho dirty drain skirting the road, but when they were 
spurred forward and shook their crests and curvetted in all proud 
wilfulness, one quite expected- a riding-master to step forward and 
cry “ Hoap-la ! ” for there never yvas a bettor imitation of a circus 
pageant on a small scale. Geiicral Boberts was politeness itself 
to the unlucky Wali, whose onlj' anxiety, I hear, is to retire to 
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India on a pension, and the cavalcade vrent ptancing up the street 
to Char Soo, where the two main roads of Candahar bisect each 
other. Here a turn to the left was taken along a sort of boulc-« 
vord, and then the Wali and suite plunged into a narrow by-path 
which led to the Nawab’s house. Booms wore placed at General 
Boberts’s disposal therein, but I nm unable to say if any real 
circus does exist within the walls, as no one under the rank of a 
first-class aidc-dc-camp was admitted. 

It was not long before tJio fir.st movement paving the way to an 
attack upon Ayub Khan’s positfcn was made. Tliat position may 
bo roughly described as Ij'iug ^tween the Argandab Eiver and 
Candahar, from which it is separated by a high range of hills, 
through which on the right is a path leading over the Mnrcha 
Kotal (commanded on all sidch), while the Baba Wali Kotal gives 
direct access in front. This Kotal has now three or four guns 
upon it, and our spies report the narrow road over it to have been 
destroyed. To the south-west of this Kotal runs tho Pir Paimal 
Hill, a precipitous ridge protecting .^yuh’s light, but liable to bo 
turned as it ends abruptly in the plain. As this plain is covered 
with orchards and walled enclosures, w ith scores of deep water- 
cuts and channels running in every direction, any turning move- 
ment wc may make must h.ave for its first object the clearing of 
the ground in front of the south-west face of the ridge. l'’orlu- 
nately there is on the soulhcrn face of Baba Wali Kotal anj. tho 
Pir Paimal Bidgo an inferior ridge, (juitc detached from the main 
rauges, and with from 1,000 to 2,000 yards of fairly open country 
intervening. This ridge has on the cast a point known as Picquet 
Hill, commanding the cantonments, w'hilc the portion to the south- 
W'cst is culled Karez Hill from certain wells of pure spring-water 
near its foot. It was thought our brigades could encamp safely 
in rear of these, as they would Ikj protected from shells thrown 
from the Baba Wall Kotal, and accordingly General Boss directed 
Maephersou’s Brigade, with tho screw-guns and two of the C-2 
Battery, B.A., to push forward and occupy Picquet and Karoz 
Hills. The troops moved off from the Shikarpur Gate before 
noon, and in an ‘hour Colonel Chapman heliographed io General 
Boberts, who was still resting in Candahar : — “ Line of advance 
secured without opposition." A few shots were fired, but they 
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were at long ranges, and it was found that the village of Gundigan, 
in the heart of the orchards and enclosures, had not been occupied 
1)7 the enemy, which was a great point in our favour. The other 
two brigades of infantry under Generals Baker and Macgregor 
were accordingly ordered by General Boss to take up their posi- 
tions under Ficquet and Karez Hills; and the relative position 
of our infantry is now as follows : — ^In rear of Picquet HiU, and 
consequently nearest to cantonments. General Baker’s Brigade ; 
on his left General Macpherson’s Brigade, sheltered by Karoz 
Hill ; and again to the extreme ‘left, nearest Gundigan and the 
Herat Boad, General Maegregg^s troops, which are partly in 
orchards. 

Finding the enemy not in position in front of the Pir Paimal 
ridgo,. Colonel Chapman thought a reconnaissance should be made 
to “ draw " Ayub’s army more fi-om its shell, and this afternoon 
the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, under command of Colonel Mackenzie, 
supported by the 15th Sikhs and two mountain guns, moved out 
along the Herat Boad to some low hills, whence a view of the 
basin in rear of Pir Paimal and Baba Wall Kotal could bo ob- 
tained. General Hugh Gough and Colonel Chapman accompanied 
the reconnoitring party in order to direct its movements. The 
cavalry mot with no opposition, and made their way for 3 or 4 
miles without any difficulty, but presently armed men were seen 
running from orchard to orchard and from enclosure to enclosure, 
plainly hoping to get botwdfen the reconnoitring party and our 
main body. Accordingly it was determined to retire, and no 
sooner did the Afghans see the sowars got into motion than 
they swarmed out from the rear of 1^ Paimal and opened a hot 
fire with Martinis and Sniders. But our cavalry wore well in 


hand and retired at a walk, the 15th Sikhs skirmishing out to 
protect them. The enemy unmasked five guns about Pir Paimal 
and’ shelled our men with great energy, but this did not hurry 
our movements. The cavalry completed its retirement with only 
four casualties, and then the 15th Sikhs found they had to bear 
an attack from some 5,000 men, who pressed them very closely. 
Ayub’s regulars must have been amongst them, as bugle-caUs 
were sounded, and there was an attempt at regular formation 
now and then when char^res were made. The Sikhs behaved 
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admiiablj, although crowds of Afghans were at times within 50 
yards of them. From the firing it seemed as if Ayub were about 
to risk a general action, the meaning of our reconnaissance being 
misunderstood. General Macgregor turned out the 4th Ghoorkas 
and some of the Bifles to cover the final retirement of the 15th 
Sikhs, and steady volley-firing checked the onward movement of 
the enemy. The Ghoorkas occupied the village of Chilzina and 
the near heights, thus making our left flank secure. It was not, 
however, until after sir o’clock Aat the firing lulled, the rattle of 
musketry being increased by th^^nners on the Baba Wali Kotal 
firing over the breaks in Picquit Hill -upon the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades. The 15th Sikhs have had one man killed and four or 
five wounded — a very slight loss indeed, considering the heavy 
fire they were exposed to. The veconuaissonce has been a (great 
success, for we have ascertained that Ayub is holding Pir Paimal in 
strength, and has at least five guns in position there. To-morrow 
we shall direct an attack on his right flank, and once Pir Paimal 
is captured, we can take the Baba Wali Kotal in reverse. The 
firing from that Kotal has only resulted in frightening a few 
mules, most of the sheUs not bursting. Our picquets are likely 
to be kept well awake by the sharp-shooters of Ayub, who are in 
the orchards skirting the Herat Boad. 


CANDinAH Cantonments, 3rd Sqjtenber. 

The roconnaissauco made on the afternoon of the Slst of August 
had demonstrated that Ayub Khan had w ith him a large body 
of men anxious to meet our force at the earliest opportunity. 
The picquets of the 60th Bifles holding Karez Hill were fired 
into all night by small parties of the enemy, who took shelter 
behind the rocks on the northern slope of the hill, and among 
the orchards and enclosures below. From what we have smeo 
heard there can be no doubt that the Afghan army were much 
elated with the affair of the previous day, and did not at all under- 
stand that our object had boon merely to draw them a little from 
their position, so as to feel our way cautiously before dblivering a 
decisive attack. We have been told that they looked upon our ro- 
connaissanoe as an attempt to force the left of their position by way 
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of Fir Faimal, and conseqnently made np their minds that, having 
failed in that quarter, wo should next turn our attention to the 
Baba Wali Kotal. I do not know whether I have already ex- 
plained quite clearly the relative position of our own and Ayub 
Khan’s army, and I will thereforo once more sketch the ground 
on which the action took place. 

Taking the city of Candahar itself as a point from which the 
bearings may bo fixed, there lies to the north-west, at a distance 
of between 2 and 3 miles, a ramre of hills which may bo con- 
sidered an offshoot from the chfef range trending away to the 
north and forming tho oastem ^j^undary of the Argandab Valley. 
Duo north of the city is a break in tho chief range known as the 
Murcha Kotal, which leads into tho rich Argandab Valley beyond. 
Tho Jiills to the south-west from this Kotal are a good deal broken, 
and are generally extremely precipitous. At some pre-historic 
period there has been a great convulsion, in which the range has 
been shattered and a series of half-isolated ridges and detached 
hills formed. Thus, from the Mureha Kotal, in a south-westerly 
direction, stretches a high ridge, then a slight dip, then a rounded 
hill rising to a height of nearly 1,500 foot (known by tho name 
of the Brigade Major), with sides naturally scarped, then a rapid 
fall and a break in tho continuity of tho ridge which allows a road 
to pass over the range at a moderate incline. The Kotal thus 
formed is known as the Baba AVnli, and as tho crow flies it lies 
exactly two miles and a hrtlf from tho north-west bastion of the 
city. To its eastern front arc some low rolling hills on which 
Ajub Klian usually stationed a cavalry picquet. From the Baba 
Wall Kotal the ridge gradually rises again until its highest peaks 
are 1,200 feet above the plain: it never loses its precipitous char- 
acter, and, looked at from Candahar, ap 2 >cars quite inaccessible 
on its southern face. It stretches about a mile, always in a south- 
westerly direction from the Kotal, and then ends abruptly in the 
plain, there being a sheer fall of several hundred feet at its 
western end. It is here that the gap occurs through which tho 
road from Candahar to Herat passes, and the canals from the 
Argandab* are conducted which supply water to the city and the 
neighbouring villages. Looking from Candahar westwards, one 
sees on the right the precipitous ridpe known as the Fir Faimal 
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Hill , and on the left another high ridge overlooking the ruins of 
old Candahar. The intermediate space has in the background a 
striking conical hill and various other disrupted masses thrown off 
from the higher ridges. The foreground is simply a network 
of orchards, gardens, and walled enclosures, between which and 
the city walls lie the cantonments built by us forty years ago. 
Fortimately there also lies, some 2,000 yards south of the Fir 
Paimal Bidge, a detached ridge which would serve as a screen to 
any force making a demonstraticm against the Kotal, or attempt- 
ing a turning movement round py way of the Argandab canals. 
The eastern part of this subsidiary ridge is known as Picquet 
Hill, a picquet being generally po^cd upon it as a guard to the 
cantonments and to watch the Kotal ; while the remainder of the 
ridge is called Karez Hill, from ^le springs found a little to the 
south of it. Both these hills aie within range of field-guns 
placed on the Kotal, but troops encamped beneath them on the 
southern side are well sheltered. The walled enclosures previ- 
ously mentioned cluster very thickly on either side of the Herat 
Koad, and with the orchards give good cover to the troops encamped 
about them. Such an encampment was formed by General 
Boberts on the afternoon of the Blst August ; the 3rd Brigade 
(General Maegregor) being across the Herat Boad and in rear of 
the westernmost point of Karez Hill ; tho 1st Brigade (General 
Maepherson) coming next on his right below the low line of rqpks 
connecting the two hills, and tho 2nd Brigade (General Baker) 
being half a mile in rear of Picquet Hill and close to the western 
part of tho cantonments. General Boberts had taken up his 
head-quarters in Bahim Dil Khan’s house, formerly used as tho 
habitation of the Boyal Engineers. This house was in rear of 
tho 1st and 2nd Brigades, and the enemy tried to get its range ; 
but only one blind shell was pitched within the walls of tho 
garden. A telegraph office was opened in one of tho lower rooms, 
the wire being laid from the Candahar citadel, to enable direct 
communication to bo kept up with the city. On tho evening of 
tho 8 1st the plan of attack was finally decided upon, its main 
features being a hbavy cannonade and demonstration of infantry 
against the Baba Wali Kotal, whilst the let and 2nd Brigades 
were to force the enemy’s right by way of Pir Paimal, take the 
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Kotal in reverse, and then storm Aynb’s “ entrenched " camp at 
Mazra, 2 miles or more np the Argandab Valley. The Bombay 
brigade of cavalry were to watch the Murcha Kotal, while General 
Boberts’s cavalry, under command of General Hugh Gough, were 
to cross the A.rgandab River and cut off the enemy’s retreat west- 
ward. It may be as well, now, to mention that the cavalry could 
not get direct to the river as was expected ; the village of Gundi- 
gan, which they had found deserted on the previons day, and 
through which they had to pass, having been strongly occupied by 
the enemy during the night, ^is village was in the midst of 
tho orchards lying westwards o^Karez Hill, and it showed great 
enterprise on the part of Ayub w occupy it after our reconnaissance 
had been made. 

The brigades told off to make the turning movement round the 
Fir Paimal Ridge mustered the following strength (including 
officers) at roll-call on the morning of the let : — 


Ist Bbioade, commanded bv General Macpherbon. 


9-8, Eoyal Artillery (sK scicw-guns) 

. 218 officers und men. 

92ad Hii^^hljuidcrs ... 

. 501 

(» 

2nd Ghoorkas 

. 411 


23rd IHoneerB 

. 600 

f > » 

24th Punjab Infantry 

301 

y* >> 

^ Tgtal strcngtii 

. 2,091 



2nd Brigade, commanded bv General Baker. 


No. 2 Moontain Batter; (six );una) . . ' . . 200 officers and men. 

72nd HigUanders filil „ „ 

2nd Sikhs .... ... 495 „ „ 

Sid Sikhs . . 441 ,, ,, 

r>th Ghooikns 477 „ ,, 

* 2nd BcIuchiH 444 „ „ 

Total strength . . 2,618 


The 3 id Brigade, commanded by General Maegregor, was held 
in reserve on its own camping-ground. Its strength was as 
follows 
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8rcl Bbioade, cohhasbed by Gei!iebal Macobboob. 

11-9, Boyal Artilleiy, Honntiiin Battei; (rix gmiB) . 126 officers and men. 

2-60th ]^es S17 „ „ • 

4th Ghoorkas S16 „ „ 

16th Sikhs iSS „ 

26th Fnnjab Infantry 626 ,, „ 

Total strength . , 2,183 

From the Candahar garrison tho following troops were detailed 
bj General Primrose, and from .this list and that which follows, 
the strength of the garrison wLhn relieved can be made out : — 


Corps. 

• 

British. 

Kfttlve. 

• 

Officers. 

Hen. 

Dirisional StaiT ... ... ... 

6 



Caralry Staff 

s 

— 


Ifit Brigade Staff 

2 



2nd Brigade Staff > 

2 

_ 


E-B, UoTal Horse i&rtillcry 

6 

189 


0-2, KojsO Artillery 

6 

136 


641, Boyal Artillery 

3 

92 

— 

2>7th FuRiliers ... 

13 

376 


66tb Begimont 

11 

221> 


Ist Grenadiers Native Infantry 

3 

— 

162 

4th Bifles Native Infantry 

4 


335 

] 9th Native Infantiy 

6 

— 

608 

28th Native Infantry 

3 



400 

No. 2 Company Sappers 

1 

— 

sa 

Poona Hone 

. 4 

— 

126 

3rd Scind Horse 

4 

— 

410 

3id Bombay Light Cavalry 

6 

— 

218 

Total 

81 

971 

2,186 


The total strength of this force of Bombay troops amounted to 
a little over 3,220, with fourteen guns, viz., four 40-poundere, 
four 9-poander Horse Artillery, and six 9-poander field-guns.. 

There were left in garrison in tho citadel and guarding the city 
the following troops : — 

2-7th Fusiliers — two officers, 132 men ; 66th Regiment — two 
ofBcers, 146 men; 1st Grenadiers — one officer, 152. men; and 
80th Native Infantry (Jacob’s Rifles) — three officers and 330 
Tni“n • or " totsl of 768 nfficpi’s nnd men. 
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Oar troops break&sted at eight o’clock, and an hoar later they 
were ready for the hard day’s work before them. Sir F. Boberts 
■ moved his head-quarters to Karez Hill, Bahim Dil Khan’s house 
being allotted for the day to G-eneral Primrose and his Staff. Cap- 
tain Straton had established hcliographic stations at various points, 
linking the force together wherever it should move, the three chief 
stations being on Karez Hill, the roof of Bahim Dil Khan’s house, 
and on a spur commanding the Herat Boad above the village of 
Chilzina, near old Oandahar. 

The enemy had been firing intermittently both from the Baba 
Wall Kotal and the G-undigan direction from daybreak, and it 
looked as if they were full of fight and not inclined to shirk join- 
ing issue with us. Onr original plan had to be somewhat modi- 
fied owing to Ayub Khan or his generalissimo, the Naib Hofizulla, 
having pushed their men round to the southern face of the Pir 
Paimal Bidge. Gundigau had been occupied during tho night, 
and the order that Gough’s eavjilry with tho four guns of E-B, 
B.H.A. (escorted by two companies of tho 7 th Fusiliers and four 
compunies of tho 28 th Bombay Native Infantry), should form up 
on the low hill above the village could not be carried oat. Tho 
movement was attempted, but it was at once scon that the place must 
he cleared by our infantry before cavalry could hope to get past. Tho 
movements of the cavalry on our left, which were to have been 
simiiltaneous with those of the two attacking brigades, were there- 
fore delayed. General Gougk having to take his brigade some 
eight miles round before he could strike tho Argandab Elver. 
This was one forced modification of our plans, and a second was 
that tho village of Mullah Sahibdad, on a low mound between 
Karez Hill and the Pir Paimal Bidge, had to be taken first by 
General Maepherson’s Brigade, as some hundreds of Afghans had 
established themselves in it after nightfall tho previous day. But 
all this was known long before General Boberts moved to Knrez 
Hill, and preparations were made accordingly. General Boss had 
command of the infantry attack, and directed General Maepherson’s 
Brigade to move forward through the gap between the Picquet 
and Elarez^Hills, clear the village of MnUah Saliibdad in their left 
front, and then pass on under the Pir Paimal Bidge, working their 
way between the canals along the lower slopes. General Baker 
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was ordered to take his brigade ont to the left of Karez Hill, 
skirmish through the orchards, clear Guudigan village, and all 
the enclosures about it, and join hands with the 1st Brigade in- 
the final movement round the Pir Paimal Bidge. Macpherson’s 
Brigade was to be the brigade of direction, as it was moving on 
an' inner line, and would probably first reach the Pir Paimal 
village on the northern slope of the ridge, to capture which would 
ensure the Baba WaU Kotal being taken in reverse. The action 
commenced soon after nine o'clock by our demonstration against 
that Kotol. In Kalacha-i-Haidar, near our old cavalry lines and 
some 2,200 yards from the Baba Woli Kotal, Brigadier-General 
Burrows had in position four 4(f-poander breech-loading Arm- 
strong guns, with four companies of the 7tli Fusiliers, the 4th 
and 19th Bombay Infantry, and ;omo Sappers. Six guns of,G-2, 
B.A., were also in position at the Ciiildukhtpran village, between 
Karez and the Picqnet Hills. Brigadier-General Danbeny, with 
four companies of the 66th Foot and four companies of the 28th 
Bombay Infantry, was holding a lino between Chilzina on the left 
and Picquet Hill on the right ; the latter hill being crowned by 
two companies of the 1st Grenadiers. Further away on the right 
Brigadier-General Nuttall was watching both the Baba Wall and 
Murcha Kotals with the 3rd Scind Horse, 3rd Bombay Light 
Cavalry, and the head-quarters of the Poona Horse. This made 
a good display of force on our right, and at 9*15 a.m. precisely 
the 40-ponnders began a vigorous caimonado of the Baba Wall 
Kotal. The shells seemed to burst with great accuracy, but the 
three guns of the enemy in position there answered bravely 
enough, the shells showing that two breech-loading Armstrong 
9-pounder8 and one of our own Horse Artillery guns were 
mounted in the Puss. There was much stir and excitement 
among such of the enemy as could be seen on the hills, but this 
was greatly increased when the guns of C-2 began shelling *the 
village of Mullah Sahibdad. Bullets from Martini and Snider 
rifles could be heard singing overhead, as if the A%han marksmen 
tried long shots in the direction of the battery ; but the enemy in 
the village kept weA under cover, and when six guns of 4he screw 
battery ^so opened upon the houses from just in front of the 
Karez Hill, the shellinc was so continuous that no one dared show 

li li 

■ 
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bimaelf beyond the walls. Under cover of this fire General Boss 
began the infiintiy movement. General Macpherson moved the 
.2nd Ghoorkas and 92nd Highlanders ont to the right and front of 
the village, the 28rd Pioneers (who had famished an escort to the 
screw-gans), and the 24th Pnnjabees following the leading re^ments 
as snpports. At the same time General Baker got his brigade 
into motion and entered the orchards and enclosures which shut 
him out from Gundigan. 

To follow the movements of General Moepherson’s Brigade first : 
the 92nd and 2nd Ghoorkas had orders to “ rush ” the village 
without a halt, and they carriea out their orders to perfection. 
It was the turn of the Ghoorkas to lead the brigade, and they 
were first out into tho open, skirmishing rapidly forward under 
Colonel Battye and going straight for the southern front of the 
village. Tho 92nd under Colonel Porker worked round to the 
right, never pausing and doing but little in the way of returning 
the enemy’s fire, which now became very rapid, the Afghans 
appearing on the roofs of the houses and lining every available 
wall. C-2 and 6-8 batteries renewed their shelling over the heads 
of our men, and this had a good moral effect, as the roofs of tho 
houses were swept by shrapnel. At half- post ten the village .hod 
been carried at the point of the bayonet, the Ghoorkas, having the 
shortest distance to cover, entering first from tho Karez Hill side, 
wh'lo the 92nd rushed in from tho opposite side. A stubborn 
resistance was offered to their advance, the 92nd losing several 
men killed and wounded ; among tho latter being Lieutenants 
Mcnzics and 8tcwart. ' Lieutenant-Colonel Battye of the 2nd 
Ghoorkas was slightly wounded on the right shoulder, but he 
continued to lead his men. Tho village was full of ghazis, who 
sold their lives dearly, many shuttiug themselves up in under- 
ground chambers and firing upon our men as they passed. Some 
200 Afghans were killed in this village alone. Lieutenant 
Mcnzics had a narrow escape. After he had been wounded ho was 
placed in an empty room, for tho soke of shade and comfort, when 
a ghazi, hidden in an inner room, rushed out, cut down one of the 
guard, and slashed Menzies over the head and back. Tho fanatic 
was killed before he could do any farther mischief. C-2 and 6-8 
batteries advanced when the village had been taken, and were 
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soon again in action, firing at the lower slopes of the ridge and 
into such bodies of Afghans as could be seen in the enclosures in 
front. So many men remained hidden in the -village that Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel Battye remained -with some of the Ghoorkas to 
clear them out ; and two low hills north of the village had also to 
be cleared by part of the brigade, as the enemy, scattered about, 
occupied them in considerable numbers. But the main advance 
could not be delayed for these considerations, and the 92nd and 
two companies of the 2nd Ghoorkas (under Major Bechcr), with 
the 23rd Pioneers and 24th Punjab Native Infantry in support, 
disregarding a few shells from the Baba Wall Kotal, moved 
towards the sonth-wcstorn end of* the ridge above them. They 
soon became involved in dry water-cuts, orchards, and enclosures, 
every yard of which had to be ski];misbcd through, while a sm^rt fire 
was poured down upon them from the crest of the ridge where the 
enemy mustered in force. General Macphcrson told off picked 
marksmen to keep down this fire from above, and their steady 
shooting checked it to a great extent. Leaving Major White with 
the leading companies of the 92ud and Major Bechcr -with his 
Ghoorkas to continue their hard fight round the corner of the ridge, 
I must turn now to the 2nd Brigade, which had ponotratod into 
the maze of walls, trees and water-cuts on the left of General 
Maepherson’s line of advance. 

General Baker, upon moving out to tho left of the Karez fiiU, 
had, in his first line, the 72nd Highlanders, under Colonel Brown- 
low, and the 2nd Sikhs, the latter being on the right. In the 
next lino, in immediate support, were the fith Ghoorkas (in rear 
of tho 72nd), No. 2 Mountain Battciy, and tho 3rd Sikhs (in rear 
of the 2nd Sikhs), with the 2nd Beluchis in reserve and escorting 
the Field Hospital. I have indicated tho work which lay in front 
of tho brigade, which had to work its way through walled orchards 
and gardens, where it was difficult to keep touch, and whefe at 
times the men could only see a few yards on either hand. But 
tho work was done splendidly, tho order of tho day being to keep 
moving, and when onco engaged to go steadily onward until tho 
ridge should bo turnod. The right wing of tho 72nd Highlanders, 
under Major Stockwell, carried orchard after orchard ; but ono 
check occurred where Captain Frome’s company, resting for a 
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moment in a dry waterconrae, was snbjected to a teirible enfilad- 
ing fire from a loopboled wall wbich the 2nd Sikhs were trying to 
ttim on the right. Captain Frome and serorol men were shot 
down, and jnst when the fire was hottest Colonel Brownlow came 
np. He was on foot, and had jsst entered the watereonrse, and 
was ordering a rush forward to be made when he was struck in 
the neck by a bnUet and mortally wonnded. He was dragged a 
little under cover, but died in a few minutes. His second in 
command, Major Stockwell, hearing of his death, harried to the 
watercourse where Captain Frome|s men were lying under such 
shelter as they could get, and forming them np round a protecting 
elbow of the channel made a rush at the wall. Once under the 
loopholes, the men were safe ; and the defenders of the wall 
beginning to waver, the Highlanders placed the muzzles of their 
rifles through the loopholes from outside and poured a few volleys 
into the enclosure, completely demoralizing such of the enemy as 
remained. From this isolated struggle, which cost the 72nd so 
dear, an idea of the severity of the fighting may be formed. The 
right wing of the 72nd and the 2nd Sikhs were forced by the 
enemy’s tactics to cover so much ground to the right that they 
left Gundigan on their left rear j but the left wing of the High- 
landers under Major Guinness, and the 5th Ghoorkas, under 
Captain FitzHugh, cleared it with oaso ; so shaken were the men 
left bO defend it by seeing their fellows running from the orchards 
beyond. General Baker’s right had cleared the densest part of 
the gardens a short distance in advance of the 92nd on the right, 
but no sooner did they come a little into the open than the masses 
of the enemy in front tried to “rush” them ; while three guns 
in position at the foot of a high hill, Kharoti Bidge, north of the 
Fir Paimal Bidge, opened fire upon them. Some of the ghazis 
actually charged into the ranks of the 2nd Sikhs, but could make 
no impression. The 72nd, seeing a large body of men preparing 
for a rush, fixed bayonets and charged out, completely dispersing 
the armed mob in front of them. One ghazi, more resolute tViati 
the rest, was shot by a sergeant at fire yards’ distance. Cap- 
tain Murrky had just given the word to charge and had leaped out 
of a ditch with his men when he was struck in the shoulder by a 
bullet fired from the rido'e and severely wounded. 
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The 92iid Highlanders and Major Beoher’s Ghoorkas were now 
in alignment with' the right of General Baker’s Brigade, and the 
time had come for the final rash round tho ridge. The enemy’s 
right rested on the northern slope of Pir Paimal Bidge and ex- 
tended across a basin (it can scarcely be called a kotal) between that 
ridge and the high Kharoti hill to the north already referred to. 
Behind the northern hill the largo canals and watercourses from 
the Argnndab River run, the river itself being a few hundred yards 
beyond the series of channels. It was in this basin that Ayub’s 
army made its final stand. It had no real entrenchments to line, 
but a deep water-cut 12 feet broad, with banks 2 or 3 feet high 
and with cultivated fields in front,* served as an excellent defence. 
The banks had been ingeniously loopholed for rifle-fire. There 
were two camps of twenty or thirty tents each in rear of this 
channel. Tho first was well away to General Baker’s loft under 
tho northern hill, and in it were three guns ; tho second was in the 
middle of tho basin and had two guns in position. The village 
of Pir Paimal was on tho slope some distance to tho loft finnt of 
the second camp and right in tho path of Maephorson’s Brigade. 
The latter were moving in an inner circle closo under the ridge, 
while General Baker’s troops had to work well round to the left 
so as to closo with tho guns under tho northern hill and block all 
escape from the basin in that direction. 

Tho action from this point can best bo understood by follqfving 
tho movements of tho 92nd Highlanders and 2nd Ghoorkas. 
They rounded tho south-wostem face of the Pir Paimal Bidge, 
and succeeded in capturing the village of that name by a series 
of “ rushes ” and by turning the walls on the right. Major White, 
with tho leading companies of his regiment, then found himself 
face to face with some thousands of men who seemed determined 
to make a final stand about their two guns in the basin. Tho 
plan of our attack was for the two brigades to sweep steadily up 
the basin in line ; but General Maepherson saw that as ho had 
advanced so far, and there was a tendency among tho enemy to 
surge forward in overwhelming numbers, there was nothing for it 
but to continue his advance. Whenever the 92nd and Ghoorkas 
halted and tried volley-firing, the enemy ceased to retire and 
began skirmishing back to the places from which they had been 
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driven. The 28rd Pioneers had also trOrked np on the left to aid 
the Highlanders, and Major White got his men together for a 
oharge. The enemy had tried, l>y turning the water into another 
and a dry channel, to chock our advance ; bat this was a complete 
mistake. Our men were faint from thirst, and they welcomed the 
water as giving now life and strength. Major White rode along 
•the ftont of the watcrconrse in which the Highlanders were lying 
under cover and called out to them: “Highlanders, will you 
follow me if I give you a load for those guns ? ” There was but 
one answer — a ringing cheer, an4 the next moment the men were 
rushing across tho open ground led by the pipers, playing the 
Slogan, while Major White rode serenely on in front drawing 
upon himself a terrific fire. The guns were in rear of a water- 
course with high banks, and sheUcred by this tho Afghans fired 
rapidly and well. A small building protected their right, and 
some 300 or 400 riflemen lying on the slopes of the Pir Paimal 
Hill poured in a heavy cross-fire upon tho 92nd. But the High- 
landers were not to bo checked, and though upwards of forty men 
of the leading companies fell, killed or wounded, they carried the 
guns at the point of the bayonet. Major White leaped into tho 
watercourse some yards ahead of his mou and found that his horse 
could not climb up the steep bank. Ho thoroforo remained quietly 
watching tho enemy firing almost into his face, ono Afghan 
deliberately aiming at his head at a few yards’ distance. This 
man and some ghazis were killed where they stood. Major White 
getting his horse out of tho ditch just as the Highlanders jumped 
into the water. The artillerymen had deserted their guns some 
time before, and had left both piedes double-shotted. A story, 
which is well found if it bo not true, is told of a Ghoorka, who 
had attached himself all day to tho Highlanders. He managed to 
roach ono of the guns first, and leaping up on it he waved his 
cap hnd cried in Hindustani : — “ This gun belongs to my regi- 
ment — 2nd Ghoorkas ! Prince of Wales’s ! ” Then he thrust his 
cap down the muzzle, in order that thero might be no dispute 
as to future ownership. The brilliant charge ,of the 92nd, ably 
seconded by Major Bccher and his two companies of the 2nd 
Ghoorkas, with the 28rd Pioneers rushing np in support, was one 
of the leading incidents of the day, tho rapidity of tho whole 
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affair being almost as startling to General Boberts and General 
Boss as it must have been to tbo onomjr.* The mass of mon, 
said variously to have numbered from 8,000 to 10,000, who had 
gathered in the orchards and been driven into the basin and 
towards the roar of the Baba Wali Kotal, were hopelessly broken 
by the steady wave of men which swept them backward. General 
Baker’s brigade harried them whenever they tried to cling to 
cover in the lower watercourses, and tho 92nd were driven Uko a 
wedge between them and the slopes of the ridge, smashing into 
their midst when they tried to rally at the two guns, and utterly 
breaking what little cohesion they stOl possessed. The first stream 
of the fugitives poured out fi'om ^.hc orchards, and made for the 
Argandab in the direction of Kokaran, many of them falling into the 
hands of our cavalry; tho next ^stream poured back into Ayub’s 
camp, carrying the news of the defeat, and attracting to’ them 
the escort of tho guns on tho Baba Wali Kotal. The last two shots 
fired by these guns were in the direction of Karez Hill ; the 
first, pitched three hundred yards short of whero General Boberts 
was sitting on the crest of tho ridge, did not burst, while the 
second went whizzing overhead fai- into the gardens beyond. The 
screw-guns of 6-8 battery fired a few parting rounds at the fugi- 
tives milking for Mazra, and then Muepherson halted his brigade 
and formed up his regiments at the foot of the northern slope 
of the Pir Paimal Bidge. General Baker had called a halt^ome 
time before, any serious firing directed against his fighting lino 
having ceased when tho orehiirds had been cleared, and tho line 
had swung round to make the turning movement round tho ridge. 
Nearly all tho enemy, so iar dealt with, had been irregulars, and 
the bayonet charge of the 72ud had checked whatever latent 
ghazi-ism there might be among them. During tho halt tho 
fighting lino of tho 2nd Brigade was reformed as follows : — 5th 
Ghoorkas on the left, 3rd Sikhs in centre, and 2nd Beluchts on 
the right. Tho 72nd and 2nd Sikhs, with Swinley’s Mountain 
Battery, were in rear, replenishing their ammunition pouches. In 
this new order tho 2nd Brigade advanced at about 11*45, and as 
they came into the open between tho two ridges, a hidf battalion 
* Major White was recommendod for the Victoria Cross for hi^ gallantry on this 
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of the 8 rd Sikhs, under Colonel Money, moved off to the left to 
hold the point of the northern hill overlooking the Argandab 
Jlivor. The throe guns and the twenty or thirty deserted tents in 
the advanced camp at the foot of this hill fell into the hands of 
Colonel Money, whoso lator movements I will refer to presently. 
The rest of the Brigade changed direction to tho right, and 
marched up the basin, the 72nd taking the place of the 5th 
Ohoorkas in the first line. Only stray shots were fired by ghazis, 
who had perched themselves on tho hills. The action was really 
at an end. General Boss had joined tho advanced infantry 
brigades, and General Boberts was also coming round tho ridge 
with General Maegregor’s reserve brigade. A spur running down 
from tho hill on tho left flank of the Pir Paimal basin hid Mazra 
from view ; but as the leading troops of General Baker’s Brigade 
passed over this spur, they saw a mile boforo them Ayub’s chief 
camp, with all the tents standing in regular rows. Fugitives 
w'ore rushing out of tho camp, and 200 or 800 cavahy were 
moving off among tho trees beyond. The 72nd Highlanders and 
2ud Boluchis reached tho camp a little before one o’clock, the 8 rd 
Sikhs (half battalion) close at their heels, while General Maepher- 
son also moved his brigade leisurely forward in the same direc- 
tion. The 72nd advanced a mile beyond Mazra village, and fired 
dropping shots at such runaways as were still within range. But 
the powers of flight of an Afghan are ninrvellons, and as no 
cavalry were at hand most of .the enemy made good their escape. 
Colonel Money, with his half battalion of 81 d Bikhs, had found 
that beyond tho point ho was sent to occupy was another hill, 
giving a more commanding position.' He pushed on with some 
150 men to this point, and to his snrprise looked straight down 
over the village of Baba Wali into Mazra and the enemy’s camp. 
At that time it was packed with men, and he sent back word to 
General Baker asking for reinforcements, as he could not venture 
upon on attack with his handful of Sikhs. It was too late 
for any regiments to be re-directed, and Colonel Money had to 
watch with much chagrin the flight of the Afghans led by a 
large number of cavalry, probably Kizilbashes. However, he 
came upon five guns, including a 24-poundeT howitzer, placed 
nn the slopes of the hill near Bgba Wali village, so that his 
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half battalion held eight pieces in their posseseion. When 
General Boberte and his Staff rode throngh Mazra in advance of 
Macgregor’s Brigade the ront of Ajnb’s army was complete, and 
nothing remained but the cavalry pursuit. In four hours our 
force had scattered the hitherto victorious Afghan army, driving 
them from a position they had chosen deliberately, and with a fuU 
knowledge of our strength, and capturing their camp as it stood, 
as well as thirty-one guns and two of our own Horse Artillery 
.9-ponnders. No more brilliant ending of the rapid march from 
Cabal could have been wished, and the vindication of our military 
prestige is now full and complete. Lieutenant Maclaine was found 
to have been murdered by his guards, and this incident has em- 
bittered every man’s hatred of the Afghans. That the Afghans 
did not anticipate defeat is proved by the appearance of their 
camp; not a tent was struck, not a saddlo-bag carried away; all 
the rude equipage of a half-barbarous army was left at our mercy 
— the meat in the cooking pots, the ]>rcad half-kneaded in the 
earthen vessels, the bazaar with its ghee-Tpota, dried fruits, flour 
and com— just as it had been deserted when the noise of battle 
rolled up from Fir Paimal. 

But to describe those matters more in detail : When our troops 
found themselves in rear of the Baba Wali Kotal with the 
enemy’s deserted camp lying before them, all opposition was at an 
end, and our work was to collect the guns which had been aban- 
doned on our approach, and to examine the contents of Ayub’s 
tents. I had lingered to discuss the fight with Captain Darvall, 
in command of a company of the 92nd Highlanders, guarding 
the guns White had captured, so that the Ist and 2Dd Brigades 
had passed on when I rode up the road to Mazra. General Mac- 
gregor was following with the 3rd Brigade ; but by this time we 
aU knew that the stories furnished by our spies, relating to an 
entrenched camp and a defensive position, an'anged on the prin- 
ciples of European engineering, were fables. The 3rd Brigade were 
balked of their fight — for the 60th Rifles and the regiments 
brigaded with them were to have assisted in the final attack upon 
Mazra, if Ayub had taken up a second position. Scattered on the 
open stony road and on the hill slopes were bodies of men killed 
by our volleys when the Afghan retreat began. There seemed 
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few dead men, bat the nullahs and wateroonrses could have 
told their own story; for within their sheltering banks were 
lying clusters of white-clad peasants who had been foremost in 
the ranks all day. If the cowardly regulars in Ayub’s army had 
fought side by side with these men, our lossos must have been 
much heayier ; but they left the ghazi-lod mob to bear the brunt 
of the attack, and took to flight when the Pir Paimal Ridge was 
turned. The most desperate spirits seemed to hare been killed, 
for in the pouches of several men whoso rude waisthelts I examined 
there was not a single cartridge loft. The rifles of such as were 
armed with Martinis, Sniders, or Enfields, were taken by our 
soldiers as trophies ; while matchlocks or jhesails were broken to 
pieces and cast away. One man killed was completely equipped in 
the npiform of the 6Gth Regiment, and had with him a Martini rifle 
and bayonet. A number of men, tiding to preserve some form of 
order in their retirement, wore clad in hhalu, and at a distance 
were actually mistaken by one of our own officers for the 23rd 
Pioneers. As they got out of range very quickly wo could not 
secure one of their number as a specimen. Of the 60 or 100 
bodies which I myself passed at close quarters, I only saw some 
three or four men in what might bo called uniform. These had on 
dark-coloured jackets, and turbans surmounted by small yellow 
pompom, such ns were worn long ago in European armies. There 
wore also men shot down with stray portions of Indian uniform 
upon tlicm, but they were phiinly peasants or villagers who had 
joined Ayub after his great success. It is said that Maiwand was 
won for him by ghazis, or by a mob of rudely-armed ryots led by 
those fanatics ; and one certainly saw much to confirm tho 
idea that tho strength of an Afghan army lies in its irregulars. 
The defenders of the Mullah Sahibdad village, the men who tried 
to “ rush ” the advanced companies of the 72nd in the orchards, 
the mass which finally was broken up by the 92nd at the two 
guns — all these ware white-clothed peasants, each fighting for 
his own band, and fighting right well too. They were seen to 
kneel down, take deliberate aim at our ranks, and fire without any 
sign of hurry ; having fired they rose to their feet, retiring at .a 
walk and re-loading their muzzle-loaders coolly and calmly. It 
was these undriUed units in Ayub’s force who gave us most 
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t^nble, and vrho wore killed as they fell back before onr steady 
advance. 

The bodies of the enemy’s killed ceased almost entirely as soon 
as the spur running out from the northern hill above the ]>abo 
Wali village on our left was passed. This spur had sheltered 
them from our bullets, and the shrapnel from onr dO-pounders 
would scarcely reach them beyond it. The road to the Mazra 
camp, from this spur, was at first strewn with the accoutre- 
ments which the Afghans had thrown away in their flight. 
fThus packets of Martini and Snider cartridges wore come upon, 
with stray powder-flasks and ball-bags, the flight having become 
a rout as our brigades pusheS up the Pir Paimal basin. 
A few hundred yards nearer the canii) were the guns which had 
been withdrawn from the basin, itself. 'J’hey had been l^ft by 
the artillerymen ^ust as they had come out of action : here and 
there a bag of powder lay near the muzzle, as if a gunner more 
stanch than his fellows had tried to load his piece for a farewell 
shot ; while the ca'mona were full 01 live shell. The traces lay 
wretched out along the road where they had been dropped when 
the ^orses were taken out, and wo could imagine the gunners 
mounting and riding off before om cavalry pursuit began. Wo 
were delighted to sec one of our own Horse Artillery guns standing 
on the road none the worse for its captivity, and w’ord was sent 
back for a team to remove it to the rear. The other O-poimdor 
lost at Muiwand was, as conjeclarcd,*in position on tho llabnWali 
Kotal. More accoulrcmeiits and packets of ammunition were 
found scattered near tho first line of tents, and once within the 
camp, we could see how hasty had been the flight, and how little 
the enemy had expected a crushing reverse in a few hours. Our 
reconnaissance of the fllst seems to have been fatal to them ; they 
looked upon it as a first success for their own arms, and had 
consequently made no preparations for securing an orderly refreat. 
Their camp was pitched in a very orderly way, tho tents being 
arranged in streets with their front looking towards Candahar. 
The rows of tents, stretched away fully half a mile in rear until 
the small village of Mazra was reached. Ayub’s tent, one of 
the kind in which we usually hold durbars, and large enough to 
have accommodated all the princes of tho Barakzai family, was on 
the right of the camp near tho canal which carries water to Can- 
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dahar. A handsome carpet still oorered half the floor, and wheii 
the Belnchis first entered it there were, I believe, many evidences 
of recent occnpancy. Within a few yards of it was a small tent 
with a small enclosure formed by upright canvas walls — the zenana, 
in fact, wherein the Cabal ladies with Hashim Khan had lived. 
Ayah himself was said to have had only one Rizilbash concu* 
bine with him. In this tent there was a small circle of carpet 
round the central pole, the remainder having been cut away, 
probably when the order to take to flight was given. Another 
tent near Ayub's had been need as a dispensary, and was full of 
native drugs and of the hospital stores lost by General 
Burrows. Some of our native doctors were busy in removing 
such medicines as were still of value. Poor Maclaine’s tent was 
forty, or fifty yards away on the hank of the canal. In every one of 
the common tents it seemed that some ten or twelve men had 
been tenants, and the strength of the regular regiments mnst have 
been very considerable. £ude screens of branches and boughs of 
trees had also boon raised about the village, no doubt by the host 
of irregulars swarming in the camp. 

An examination of a few of the tents showed a vast amount of 
rubbish, in the shape of clothes, bedding, cooking vessels, horse- 
gear, and miscellaneous equipage, with valuable stores of English 
ammunition. Dried figs, grapes, melons, flour, were scattered 
aboxt, and in saddle-bags and wallets were all kinds of “ portable 
property ” more or less valueless. One bag which I saw ransacked 
by a kahar, contained a packet of Persian books, carefully wrapped 
in half a dozen covers of cloth ; a store of raisins and a bag of 
flour ; a sUk pugroe ; a change of white clothing ; a bridle and 
stirrups ; a purse with a score of copper-pieces in it ; a pistol and 
100 Enfield cartridges. The ammunition found in the tents must 
have amounted to many thousands of rounds. Each man seemed 
to sleep with packets of Martini and Snider cartridges at his side, 
while the packets made up for Enfields were in heaps in odd 
comers. One large tent, which had evidently served as the 
magazine, was filled to the roof with bags of powder and 
boxes of our breech-loading cartridges. How many rounds we 
lost on July 27 th I do not know, but we have retaken large 
quantities, while some of our regiments filled up their poaches 
while in ^the camp. Brass helmets, kettle-drums, some of the 
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band instrumentB lost by the 66 tb, bugles, gold and silver laced- 
coats, were among our loot, and some boxes of Cabnli rupees were 
also found. But important above all wore the thirty-one guns au^ 
our two Boyal Horse Artillery 9-pounderB : the loss of these will 
break Ayub’s prestige, for when he returns a fugitive to Herat 
the citizens’ first question will be concerning the artillery he took 
with him to batter down the walls of Candahar. 

I returned to our camp behind Karcz Hill by way of the Baba 
Wall Kotal, and found Ayub’s guns still in position on the plat- 
form whence they had fired upon us. He himself had viewed 
the capture of the village of Mullah Sahibdad from this point. 
Here considerable engineering skill had been shown : sloping 
roads had been cut, up which the guns could easily be taken, and 
a natural line of rocks had boon well utilized as a screen for the 
* pieces placed in position. There were no embrasures or gunpits, but 
the guns were placed so that having been fired over a wall of rocks 
4 or fi feet broad, they might then be withdrawn a few yards below, 
reloaded and run up again to answer our fire. Our 40-poundcrB 
of coarse made no impression upon tho rock, althongh the 
shw had pitched upon tho wall itself. The gunners could rest 
dn p^fect safety when not firing, as a space had been cleared 
wgfow the rooks and the hill sloped sharply downwards. The 
narrow road over the Kotal was to the right of the guns, with 
rocks overhanging it on either side ; it had not been interjered 
with, the enemy knowing that sneb. a converging fire could bo 
bronght to bear upon it that it could scarcely be forced. There 
was a higher, position above where tho 9-poundpr8 and the two 
Armstrongs were posted, and hero a 7-poander mountain gun 
was found. There was splendid cover for infantry lining the rocks 
and this had been improved wherever practicable. So strong 
indeed had the Kotal been made, and so clear of all obstacles was the 
slope below — a natural glacis — ^that to have attacked in tliis direc- 
tion would have been to court heavy loss, if not a disastrous repulse. 

Two sad incidents marred tho success of the day : the death 
of Captain Straton and the murder of Lieutenant Maclaine, who 
had been a prisoner in Ayub’s hands since the eventful 27th of 
July. Colonel Brownlow and Captain Frome died gallantly in 
action, and though we sorrow for the loss of those brave men, 
there is the consolation that they were at the head of their re^i- 
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mentB and in ihe foie-front of the battle. But Captain Straton’s 
death occurred at a moment when all seemed over, when we had but 
to count our losses and collect our spoils. When General Boss 
bad joined Macpherson’s Brigade, halted in rear of the Fir Faimal 
Bidge, the shells from onr 40-poanders were still coming over the 
Baba Wall Kotal, endangering the safety of any troops pushing 
on towards Mazra. It was, of course, all-important to stop this 
shelling of the Kotal, now virtually in our hands, and the easiest 
way was to send a party of signallers up the hillside to the right 
of the Kotal, whence the news of our rapid success could be 
flashed down below. Captain Stratou with two mounted signallers 
was with the brigade, and ho '4as ordered to establish a station 
on the ridge above. But as there were a few ghazis lingering 
about, two companies of the 24th P.N.I. were told off to skir- 
mish ’well in front of him, and clear the ground. Befor/* ihey 
could move off. Captain Straton, a man with no'sense of personal 
danger, rode slowly up the slope with his two signallers. He 
had not gone more than 50 or GO yards from Generals Boss and 
Maepherson when n shot was heal'd and Captain Straton f^'l 
from his horse. A dark figure was then seen to rise from j^uip 
in tho ground, fix a bayonet on his rifle and rush forward. The 
two signallers, men of the 72nd Highlanders, had dismounted 
this time, and they fired at 40 yards’ distance, bringing the Afghan 
dowfl. His bayonet had passed through Captain Straton’s coat 
but had not touched the body. The man was bayouetted as ho 
tried to rise. It was discovered that he had already been severely 
wounded and could not have hoped to escape ; he was not clad in 
the orthodox white of a true ghazi,-bat had on a sort of blue 
uniform, which seemed to indicate that he was a regular soldier 
whose fanaticism had prompted him to shoot the first ofiScer who 
passed him. Tho bullet from his rifle had passed through Straton’s 
heart. The decease of Captain Straton is a great loss to the force ; tho 
perfect way in which he had controlled tho signalling was universally 
recognized. He never spared himself when hard work had to be 
done, and the soldiers under him shared his enthusiasm. General 
Boberts alvays relied implicitly on him, both on the march and 
in action, for he know that if it were possible for heliographing 
to be done. Captain Straton would have his men in position and 
his instruments at work. Tho 22nd Begiment have lost as ^ood 
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a soldier as ever wore sword, and there is a gap in Sir Frederick 
Eoberts’s Staff which he will find hard to fill. The second inci- 
dent is yet again on different lines, for the murder of Lieutenant 
Maclaine is full of horror. A.b Sir Frederick Boberts rode into 
Ayub’s camp word was brought by some natiyo soldiers, belonging 
to Jacob’s Biflos and the 1st Grenadiers, who had been prisoners 
with Maclaine, that his body was lying near Ayub’s tent. Major 
Euan Smith was sent down to test the truth of the story, and 
found the sepoys had spoken only too truly. Poor Maclaine, with 
his throat cut deeply across, was Iring some short distance from 
the tent in which he had been confined, about 40 yards from 
Ayub’s own tent. The story told'by the Bej)oys is that Aynb fled 
at eleven o'clock with the Cabul sirdars, leaviue bis prisoners in 
charge of their guard, with no instructions beyond a verbal order 
• that-thpy were not to be kiUed. ’ Some hour or more aftef this 
the guard rushed’ into the tents nhcro hlaclainc and six other 
prisoners were kept, and ordered them all out as they were to be 
killed. One sepoy was shot through the head and Maclaine was 

E l by several Afghans, who throw him down and out his throat, 
as weak and ill from sickness and had food, and submitted to 
te without a word. Immediately upon this tin re was a great 
l^out that the English were upon the camp and the guard fled 
without touching the five sepoys reniiiining. The bitterest rage 
is felt against Ayuh, who might, by conlidiug the officer t(;j the 
Eizilbasli cavalry, easily have ensurad his biifety. For the future 
there can bo no question of treating with a i)riucc who has thus 
followed the worst precedents of Afghan history. Ho is held 
responsiblo for Maclaine's ussassination just as much as if he had 
witnessed it, and our only regret is that the sirdar did not fall 
under the sabres of our cavaliy in the pursuit. Maclaine’s body 
was carried into the Citadel and was buried with military honours 
yesterday morning. . 

The cavalry pursuit resulted in some AGO of the enemy being 
killed, while our casualties were tiilliug, only two officers. Lieute- 
nant Baker, of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry, and Lieutenant Chamber- 
lain, of the Centrkl India Horse, being very slightly; wounded : 
the formci' got a cut on the hand and the latter had his sword- 
arm bruised a little by the point of a tiihcar. General Hugh 
Gough, with the 9th Lancers, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, 3rd Benfral 
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Cavalry, and the Central India Horse, cut off groups of fugitives 
-who had crossed the Argandab and were tnaking for Khakrez ; but 
no large masses of men were encountered. The delay in not 
being able to cross the Kokarun ford until eleven o’clock, of course 
militated against the pursuit being of the harassing kind it 
would otherwise have assumed. Once the river had been forded 
the cav^y galloped along on three parallel lines, the 9th Lancers 
forminj^ the reserve. The 3rd Punjab Cavalry killed over seventy 
men in one charge alone. General Nuttall, with the 8rd Scind 
Hor^e and 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, also pursued daring the 
afternoon, up the Argandab Valley to the east of the river, kill- 
ing 100 stragglers.* " 

Our losses so far as they have been ascertained were, on August 
diet and September 1st, as follows : — 
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* Six hundrod and forty-nine bodies vere afterirards buried on the Oandabar aide of 
the Fir Faimal Bidge. The enemy's total lou must bare been about 1,200 killed, and a 
large number wounded. 
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This gives a total of killed of all ranks, 46, wounded 202. 
Two followers were killed and fifteen wonnded ; twenty horses and 
three mules were killed; twenty-one horses and throe mules 
wounded. 

The list of officers killed and wonnded is as follows : — 

Officers Killed. 

Lientenont-Colonol Brownlow, commanding 72nd Highlanders. 

Captain Frome, 72nd Highlanders. 

Captain Straton, 2-22nd Foot, Superintendent Army Signal- 
ling. 

Officers Wounded. 

Captain Murray, 72nd Highlopders. 

*!J)iL>i%litenant and Adjutant Munro, 72nd Highlanders. 

^ Lieutenant Menzics, 92nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant Stewart, 92nd HigblauJcrs. 

Major Willock, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

^jioutcnant Baker, 8rd Punjab Cavalry, 
l»utenant Chamberlain, Central India Horse. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Battye, commanding 2nd Ghoorkas. 
.^Lieutenant-Colonel llowcroft, commanding 4tb Ghoorkas. 

Major Slater, 2nd Sikhs. 

Lieutenant Chesnoy, 23rd Pioneers. 

The wounds of the last eight officers are not severe. 

The death of Colonel Brownlow is a terrible loss 10 the 72nd 
Highlanders, and indeed to tho army generally. Brave to a fault, 
he was a model of coolness under fire, and always handled his 
men with judgment and decision. Ho was marked for future 
distinction, his tried ability in tho field raising him far above his 
peers. His untimely death will bo felt most keenly by his own 
officers and men, to whom ho had greatly endeared himself. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Candahar during the Siego — Improvement of the Defeiice8*~‘Sketch ACap showing the 
Diaporition of the Gairiaon — The Attitude of the Enemy — Their Flan of Attack — 
Deh i-Ehwaja Village oecnpied m force by the Afghans — Tbe Sorrie of August IGth 
— Determined Defence of tbe Villas — ^Eetirement of riia Troops— Death of General 
Brooke — The Sortie falsely called a ** Suoooss** — Desenption of the Afghan 
Siege Works — Enginccnag Skill shown by the Kaib Hafizulla Parallels — The 
Training of Guns upon the Shikarpur Gate— The Afghan Eares Trenebes on the 
South— Attempt to form BreoehingeBatteries — Explanation of the Engineering 
Skill shown. 

Candahab Cantonmunts, September , 1880^' 
Sin FliEDBRiCK Eobebts’s troops were so soon pushed into MI 0 
after their arrival at Cnndahar, that tbo state of the city on th<. 
Slst August and the evidence the enemy had left behind of their 
late nnconifortablc closeness to walls, have been partly for- 
gotten by many of us. When wo rode up on tho morning of 0» , 
31st there was indeed every sign, both within and withou^f^k, 
walls, that an enemy had been at the gate. Candahar risefc cv; 
of the plain quite abruptly ; its walls, with their tower-li^J* 
bastions, obtruding themselves upon one’s notice in rather an un- 
sympathetic way. They shut out from view everything that lies 
within them, except tho tomb of Ahmed Shah and tho tower of 
observation in tho citadel. No point of ’vantage enables one to 
examine what the walls may hide ; not unlil tho gates are passed 
docs tho character of the city disclose itself. It has been 
too often described for me to venture to sketch its two broad 
roads bisecting each other at right angles near the centre of the 
city ; its citadel guarded by a deep ditch ; its high walls of a 
breadth sufficient to make breaching a work of great difficulty even 
to heavy artillery, and its narrow gates, guarded each by flanking 
towers which stand out on cither hand of the doorway as if the 
mud-work of tho walls had been cut through and folded back 
to admit ef entrance being given. It wUl be sufficient to say 
that the defences had been strengthened during tho siege by 
such contrivances as' ore usually employed to check assaults upon 
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walled towns, and that the gaps and breaks in the bastions and 
parapet had been filled in with sand-bags, which still remain in 
all the rongh-snd-ready state in which they were hastily piled up. 
On August 81st our first view of Candahar was from near Deh-i- 
Ehwaja, the village against which the sortie of the 16th had been 
directed. We did not, however, enter by the Cabnl Gate, on the 
eastern face, but by the Shikarpur Gate facing southwards. 
It was here that the outer defences had been made strongest, 
as the enemy’s attack in force was expected from the group 
of villages lying to the south and south-west, some of the walled 
vineyards and gardens of which were within 300 yards of 
the south-west bastion and less than a mile from the Shikar- 
pnr Gate itself. The temporary bazaar outside this gate, 
eitablished for the benefit of our force marching iz^ from 
'.''tofDnnd, was formed amidst the ahattis, wire ontangle- 
atmts, ehevanx-de-frise, and broken-down walls which cumbered 
the ground and would have impeded the rush of an attacking 
force. The bastions and parapet bristled with sand-bags, over 
the sentries on guard looked down, no doubt with hearty 
, iaS|f as our troops drew up and piled arms preparatory to break- 
~ isfc. And yet there was no enthusiasm shown at our approach : 

’ .'Wt a band turned out to play us in, not a cheer was raised to 
welcome us. Perhaps wo had been so near for the last few days 
that the novelty of being released from a dangerous situation hod 
passed away' from the minds of the garrison ; perhaps — and I am 
afraid this is the more likely explanation — the prevailing tone 
among General Primrose’s troops was one still of depression and 
want of “ heart.” • The reaction had not set in, and the disas- 
trous defeat at Maiwand and the sad result of the sortie, were 
still remembered with great vividness. There had been undoubted 
demoralization existing within the walls during the siege, caused 
by that unreasoning dread of an enemy which always arises* after 
defeat. How far the demoralization spread only commanding 
ofiBcers could really know ; but it was impossible that the rem- 
nants of a beatei^ brigade could be brought once more into contact 
with the main body without producing some ill-efl‘^^)t. Letters 

* On Angast Srd Qenenl Frimroiio informed Colonel St. John that, acting under the 
advice of his brigadiers, he sasnmed chief vohtioal authority. 
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which reached us after we left Khelat-i-Ghilzai spoke of the 
“long faces drawn,’’ and the depression of which they were the 
too risible sign. And yet there wore over 4,000 effective soldiers, 
British and native, under General Primrose’s orders. One panic- 
stricken man may infect a hundred ; one panic-stricken regiment 
an army ; and to judge by the stories told by soldiers of the garri- 
son to our own men of the Cabal force, there was a tendency to 
foster the “ ghazi scare,” and to nurse and nnrtnre it nntil it 
grew to formidable proportions. Thus onr sowars told of the 
terrible Aimak horsemen who fed thoir horses on raw meat and 
charged with such effect that no one could withstand them ; that 
onr cavalry would wither away before the flame and smoke breathed 
from their horses’ nostrils. Our sepoys, nearly all Sikhs and 
Ghoorkas, were so self-confident that they made no secret of their 
desire to meet the mneh-bepraised ghazi-Zr>_o : they were wai'neu ^ 
that they did not know what the local ghazis' fighting powers \ 
were, and there was what in Western life would be called “ head- 
shaking ” at our rapid movement towards the Pir Paimal Kidgo 
on the 31st. We seemed to local uiseacres to bo going right infj'j 
the jaws of death, whereas our firm belief was that wo ^^e 
rushing into the arms of victory. Our men were impatient to 1 
wipe out the disgrace which had fallen on our arms. 

To revert to the appearance of the city when wo formally 
relieved it ; The flanking bastions which stud the wall at regular 
intervals arc seventy in number. They are really circular towers 
with that part of tho circumference cut away which looks city- 
wards. As they were in a wrotcho.d state of repair as regarded 
their upper layers of sun-dried mud, there was much to he done 
in building up a now parapet with sand-bags, and their appearance 
is now most uncouth, each tower seeming “ top-heavy ” and 
suffering from an excrescent growth which may yet be in its in- 
fancy.’ Tho south-west bastion, overlooking the Shikarpur village 
wherein tho enemy were always swarming, was strengthened 
greatly by these means, embrasures being left through which onr 
40-ponnders could be trained to the east, west, and south. A 
fantastic appearance was also given to the main walls of the city by 
catting down the parapet for 18 inches at points equi-distant 
from the bastions, and placing upright sand-bags to fill in the gap 
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thus made. Ten riflemen were told off to man each of these gaps, 
which wore 10 feet in length. The necessity for thus improving 
the parapet was due to the defective system of loopholing in vogue 
among the Afghans. They pierce their walls with narrow slits, 
through which it is impossible to see more than a few square yards 
of ground below ; and at night not an object can bo seen from 
nine-tenths of the loopholes. The effect of combined breech- 
loading fire would be minimized if rifles had thus to be blindly 
fired into space ; whereas by giving men a chance of seeing over 
the wall and grouping the defenders into tens at fixed points, their 
fire could be always well-aimed and kept well under control; To 
repel, for instance, an attack of 6,000 or 6,000 men led by ghazis 
determined to scale the walls or die in the attempt, fire from the 
ordinary loopholes would have been thrown away, and only the 
crcs9;firo from the nearest bastions could have told ; but bnce the 
defenders could fire at almost any angle, through the ten-feet gaps 
1 have described, the ground in front of any given point could ]^e 
swept by continuous volleys. Inside the city one could not faU 
to be struck with the open display of force made at every available 
point. There was quite a crowd of European soldiers and Bombay 
sepoys lilliiig the Shikarpur Gate as General Boborts and his Staff 
entered the city, and nearly every man seemed to have his bayonet 
fixed or sword drawn. No doubt Ciiuduhar bears an ill-reputation 
for ghazi-ism, and there were many discontented spirits within its 
walls even after the 18,000 Palhau^ had been turned out ; but the 
display of naked weapons certainly struck us poor pilgrims from 
quieter Cabul as unusual and alarming. Our own revolvers were 
comfortably reposing on our hips, while we found it was the fashion 
to carry the pistol in the hand, or a drawn sword, or a hog-spear, 
or a bayonet fixed on a long stick <l la (jhazi. In the Char Soo, 
the covered, arched bit of bazaar, where the chief roads cut through 
each other, were more men with drawn swords and fixed bayonets. 
The guards at the gates, at the entrance to the citadel and else- 
where, seemed ef great strength ; but \vithout wishing to bo rudely 
critical, one could not help feeling that numbers were necessary 
where the sepo;^s were of such poor physique. It ig dangerous to 
say a word against the Bombay regiments, as a swarm of eager 
defenders will start up at once to justify them and to challenge com- 
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parison \rith the army of Northern India. But 1 must humbly 
Bubmit that the weedy, under-grown sepoys of one or more of the 
regiments now in Candahar are no more like soldiers than a stage 
army is like those “cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers ” who won 
Aginconrt. I have not seen a regiment paraded, and I do not 
know the distinctive dress of any particular regiment, but there the 
men were before my eyes, and they were certainly sorry apologies for 
sepoys. Tho appearance of tho citadel was as warlike as that of 
the city wo had passed through, sand-bags and bags of flour, &c., 
being well to the fore whenever there was a gate to be strengthened 
or a wall to be made more imposing. The tower in the citadel 
upon which Captain Keyscr, of the 7th Fusiliers, had his chief 
heliograph station, was topped by a circular wall of bags some 
five feet high, and from this point there uas a good view of all 
the suiirounding country. The nbrthorn wall, with the E^dgah 
Gate, looking towards Mazra, had its complement of the ever- 
ropoating sand-bags, and in the north-west corner bastion was tho 
40-pounder which had shelled Kcquot Hill and our cantonments, 
when Ayub rashly pitched his tents within range. 

It is difficult of course, after a lapse of time, to pick up thb 
threads of a story, especially wheu that story has for its moral 
indecision and disaster; and therefore, in dealing with events 
before and daring the siege of Candahar, I have to guard against 
being Ifd away by the hasty criticism or loose talk of irresponsible 
persons. I would rather leave .such facts as I have gathered to 
speak for themselves than formulate conclusions which must of 
necessity be based upon other men’s evidence. Not having seen 
with my own eyes movements and actions which had most serious 
results, I can only present them as they were pictured to mo by 
eye-witnesses. To make tho story clearer, reasons must be given 
for certain positive moves made by those bolding authority among 
the besieged garrison ; the more general question of passive 
defence being governed by other conditions, such as the morale 
and strength of the force at the Lieutenant-General’s disposal, the 
numbers and capacity of the enemy, and their probable intentions. 

Ayub Khaim’s forces made their appearance about Candahar on 
the 7 th of August, ten days after the Mai wand defeat, and such 
was their confidence at that time that they occupied part of our 
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of resolate men each house would become a miniature fort to be 
taken before the next one could be approached. I suppose this 
fact was known to the officers who were responsible for the attack 
liltimately made upon the place. In addition to the cover offered 
by the low walls between the village and the eastern wall, there 
was, a few yards outside the Cabal Gato, a pile of buUdings used 
as a serai. We could not of course occupy these, and we had not 
had time to destroy them. They would have formed the connect- 
ing link, and a very strong one, between Deh-i-Khwaja and any 
party told off to assail the Cabul Gate. 

The enemy, in their over-confidence, or by wrongly estimating 
our military power in Afghanistoji, intended to reduce the garrison 
to weakness by starvation, and then to assault two or more gates, 
the irregulars led by ghazis being anxious to carry the city at the 
point of the sword. To avoid such a complication as our mrmy 
cutting its way out, the villages on the south and Deh-i-£hwsja 
on the east were occupied in force, and earthworks thrown up 
along the line of harez near the Shikarpur group of villages. 
Guns were mounted at several points from which shells wero 
pitched with fair accuracy into the citadel or burst over particular 
bastions. One guu, said to be a G-poundor, was placed in 
Deh-i-Khwaja, an embrasure being formed by catting through a 
mud wall some twelve feet high, and piling up on cither side 


earth and the debris of a house which these amateur engineers 
demolished. This guu did little or no damago when it was fired 
at the Cabul Gate, but the rifle-firo from the walls of the village 
seriously annoyed such working parties as were sent out by the 
garrison to destroy the low walls bounding tbo roads through tho 
fields. General Primrose at last ordered that no more parties 
should go outside tho gates, so that tho cover existing for an 
attacking force was loft intact. Day by day it was noticed that 
Deh-i-Khwaja was crowded with men, and suspicion became rife 
that preparations were being made tor forcing the Cabul Gate and 
“ rushing ” the defences on that side by a swarm of irregulars. Now 
the word “ ghazi ” carried dismay into the hearts of many of the 


garrison — as it does still no doubt — ^aud it became an open question 
whether itwasnottime to breakthrough tho inaction which prevailed. 


and force a fight on a small scale outside the walls. It was impossible 
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to shell the place effectually, us three of our 40-poundcrB were in 
position on the north-west and southern bastions, and our 
Q-pounders over the Cabul and Durani Gate could not hope to he 
of any great use against thick mud walls and domed houses. The 
two mortars of the heavy battery miglit plump shcU into the midst 
of tho houses, but they would not acaro its defenders away. The 
original plan of the sortie was, I believe, conceived by Major Hills, 
Commanding Hoyal Engineers, who advised that a party of 
cavalry should be sent out in tho early morning by tho Eodgah 
Gate (facing north) and work round in j-ear of tho village of 
Khairabad, which should then bo “ rushed ” by some 500 or'COO 
infantry. Khairabad was within ^00 yards of tho northern walls 
of Deh-i-Khwaja, and the latter \illago was to have been taken 
by an attack in rear, whore it was probably undefended. Tho 
6-pouudcr gun was to bo spikeef, or brought away if time allowed, 
and tho loophofed walls fronting the city were to he destroyed. 
There was nothing impossible in tliis ])lnn, and tho sortie, if at 
all well managed, ought to have pru\ed a success. But certain 
modifications were made which spoiled all. On the morning of 
the 16th August, 300 sabres, under command of Brigadier- 
General Nuttall, swept round in rear of the vilkgo, and, as was 
expected, tho men in Deh-i-Khwaja began to leave, seeing their 
retreat thus cut off. Tho usual garrison which flocked in every 
morning and loft at nightfall had not arrived, and thcy«would 
probably have known but little of the affair until afterwards, if a 
fatal blunder had not been committed before the infantry went 
out. This was a cannonade of half an hour's duration, from tho 
fi-pounders and tho two howitzers. General Brooke, commanding 
600 men chosen from the 7th Fusiliers, 10th and 28th Native 
Infantry, asked that tho village might bo bhcllcd before his troops 
went out. Tho unusual noise aroused evory armed man in tho 
southern villages, and even those further away on the east"; and 
they poured out to sec what was the meaning of the cannonade. 
They soon learnt Deh-i-Khwaja was being attacked, and they 
hastened to its assistance. Tii tho mcautimo our cavalry had a 
splendid chauco at some 400 or 500 men on grouud*which could 
not havo boon bettor fur a charge. But General Nuttall considered 
the time had not yet come to use his sowars, and he contented 
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himself vith following the enemy, who were making for broken 
ground on the sonth. Eventually a troop was ordered to charge, 
apd they did good execution ; but the fugitives had then got cover 
and opened a smart fire upon the cavalry, who had to draw off a 
little, particularly as more men were pressing up from the Shikarpur 
villages. In the meantime the half-hour’s cannonade had come to 
an end, and the infantry had moved out ; such men as still held 
the village were on tho ah'tt, and oui’ troops were mot by a heavy 
fire from the long lino of loopholed walls. The attacking force 
was divided into three parties of about 200 men each. General 
Brodke taking the centre parly, whoso object was to penetrate the 
village by tho road from the city,'whi]c the other parties moved off 
to right and left. It was this ccnti-al party uhich suffered tha 
heaviest loss. They rushed along the narrow road with a dry 
watercourse of some depth on thou left hand, i)assed the gun and 
got into the village. But they were littlo better off than before ; 
for every wall u as loopholed, every door blockaded. All they could 
do was to press forward and watch for an opportunity of seizing 
one or more houses in roar, whence they could u ork back, clearing 
the walls and courtyards, so as to allow of tho Sappers demolish- 
ing tho outer wall facing the Cahul Gate. 'I’o attempt street fight- 
ing was hopeless, as our men could see no enemy ; only tho 
muzzles of rifles, many of them hrcech-loudiug, looked down 
upon them. General Brooke forced his way right through tho 
place, and as the rear walls wore not loopholed his party had a 
respite for the lime. He then moved along towards tho north, 
but returned when ho could find no point which served to give him 
a chance of making his hold good. Tho party to the left under 
Colonel lieathcote did not enter tho village but lined the walls in 
the fields, keeping up a heavy fire to draw off tho defenders’ 
attention. On the right. Trench of the 19th Bombay Infantry 
had got poBBCSsiou of a large walled garden to tho south of the 
village, whence he drove such of the enemy as made a stand. 
The sortie was being watched by General Primrose and the garrison 
&om the walls ; but owing to a thick haze little could be seen of 
what was going forward. The continuous firing showed the village 
bad not been captured, and swarms of irregulars could now and 
aoain be distinguished running across tho open country as if makinc' 
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for Deh-i-Ehwaja. General Primrose therefore ordered the troops 
engaged to be recalled, and directed the artillery and infantry on 
the walls to cover the retirement. The orders were passed on to^ 
General Brooke. The two parties under Colonel Ilcothcote and 
Trench (killed about this time) began to fall back, leaving the 
third batch of 200 men, still in the rear of the village, quite un- 
supported. The cavalry also made for the Cabul Gate ; the rifle- 
fire from the enemy, who were following them uji, costing them 
many horses. Our retirement was the signal for the advance of 
every Afghan who had been held in check by the cavalry in tho 
open. The garden Trench’s party had held was occupied ‘by 
them, and every wall in the fields ih the south-east was lined with 
their skirmishers. For General Brooke to withdraw safely, uudei- 
such conditions was almost impossible, lie tried to make his 
way hack by tho road leading through the lieart of the viflago ; 
but the fire from fho loopholes was too terrible, and he turned off 
to his left, coming out into the fields just where a few walls gave 
cover to his men and enabled them to rally. In the confusion 
which prevailed his party were mistaken for “ghazis,” and a 
40-poander began to shell them. Fortunately tho shells wi'ro 
too high and did no mischief. Ko sujpports wore sent out to aid 
him, though appeals were made to General Primrose to allow 
skirmishers to line the low walls outside the Cabul Gate in a 
south-easterly direction.*’ General Brooke had supported !l^icu- 
tenant Cruickshank, Pi.E., severely ^wounded, and had brought 
him out of tho viUago. They rested behind u wall while a hand- 
ful of men wore got together to cover their retreat towards tho 
walls, stiU a thousand yards away. But the lire from tho loop- 
holes was too heavy, and as the General tried to cross to the 
shelter of another wall he was shot down. A porgeant of tho 7th 
Fusiliers with him was killed, and two Bombay Sappers wounded, 
and then tho two officers had to bo left to their fate. Their viou 
were harassed by continuous fire at almost point blank ranges, 
and the sortie ended by forty of our dead being loft on tho ground, 
while twice that number of wounded were received within the 
walls. The details of the killed and wounded, officers and men, 

* The withdrawal of the original supports before General Brooke's party had left 
the village was the fatal mistake of the day. 
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are given in the despatches. The total casualties were about 
200 ; and this short story of how the sortie was made and how 
Jittle it bore the character of a “ success,” which I see it has 
always been called by General Primrose, may help you to appre- 
ciate what occurred. There is no charge against the soldiers ; 
all are said to have fought well and to have shown great steadi- 
ness ; but the departure from the original plan was fatal, and no 
supports being left for General Brooke’s party to full bock upon, 
gave the enemy the chance of cutting our men up in detail. 
There are other features of the sortie which I have no doubt men 
who were in it can fill up. I have been through Deh-i-Khwaju 
and over the ground outside* and I can fnUy appreciate how 
General Brooke failed to make good his hold of the village. 


Candahab, t 2 th September. 

I have described the position taken up by Ayub Khan’s forces 
on the eastern side of Gandahar, and the sortio made on August 
16th against the Deh-i-Khwaja village. Major Hills, the Engineer 
officer commanding, had warned General Primrose that he would 
not be responsible for the safety of the city if Deh-i-Khwaja were 
left untouched, so high an estimate was placed upon the capacity 
of the enemy. On the 17th the guns directed against the city, 
more apparently for the purpose of annoying the garrison than 
with any idea then of systematic bombardment, were the 
6-poander in Dch-i-Khwaja, an Armstrong breech-loader, and one 
of our Eoyal Horse Artillery 9-pQund(ws on Picquet Hill, a 
6-poander in an embrasure near the Head-Quarters’ Garden facing 
the western wall, and another 6-pounder in a garden to the south- 
west, distant 1,100 yaids from the Shikarpur Gate, and some- 
what nearer the south-west corner bastion. The guns on Picquot 
HiU'were answered by a 40-pounder in the north-west bastion, 
and their fire was plainly meant to make the citadel as uncom- 
fortable as possible for the troops crowded within it. One of 
these guns was silenced on the 16th, and was believed to have 
been dismeunted. The 6-pounder near the Hea^-Quarters’ Garden 
was fired at uncertain intervals at the bastions on the western 
face, in the hope, apparently, of injuring whatever men mifl^ht be 
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on duty on the wall. It was on the south-west that the greatest 
pains were taken by Ayuh’s amateur “ engineers,” and hero tho 
contour of the ground favoured them immensely. The group of. 
villages known to the garrison under the general name of Shikar- 
pur was protected by many walled gardens and vineyards, which 
had in their front two deep kwrez water-channels, then quite dry, 
as the canals from tho Argandab Biver and local springs had been 
blocked so as to cut off tho usual water-supply of Candahar. The 
'karez in vogue in Southern Afghanistan is different to that we 
have been accustomed to farther north. Instead of an under- 
ground canal, with openings at stated intervals, wherefrom tho 
earth excavated is thrown up in ^nounds, there is a deep open 
channel cut from six to twelve feet deep, along tho banks oL which 
the earth and mud are thrown up so as to form a formidable 
ditch. Ilhe stream at the bottom is of no great depth, and courses 
along to lower levels very quietly, no lapnl fall being allowed. There 
are usually minor channels lunning out from the main karez 
unless the water has to bo taken to a level several miles away 
from the original spring. The Shikurpur gardens and villages 
afforded ample cover for a large body of men, and tho hxrez 
channels in front were seized upon as offering ready-made trenches 
in which to form batteries and a hne of breastworks for riflemen. 
The " works ” raised by the enemy still stand almost untouched, 
and a few days ago I went over them with an engineer officc%who 
was in Candahar daring the siege. From his explanation and my 
own observations, 1 may be able to give a fair idea of the engineer- 
ing skill which some, at least, of Aynb’s officers could boast. That 
nothing came of this attempt to raise batteries and breastworks is 
due to the rapid advance of the relieving force from Cabul, the 
enemy not having time to complete their lines, and being forced 
to abandon the siege when it was yet in its infancy. In the six- 
teen or seventeen days they were at work they made very credit- 
able progress ; and, left undisturbed, they might have caused the 
garrison much trouble and annoyance. 

It is believed that the first plan of the Naib Hafiznlla, who 
controlled the Afglian army, was to raise a number of Jiatteries to 
play upon the Shikarpur Gate and that part of the wall lying 
between that gate and the south-west bastion ; riflemen were 
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to be pnshod as near the bastion as possible, sheltered bj pro- 
tecting walls and ditches in the fields; and then an assault was to 
be made by the fanatical irregulars led by their ghazis. Scaling 
ladders were to be used, and, under cover of a terrific fire directed 
upon the defenders of the sonthern wall, the grand attack was 
to be delivered. There wonld probably have been other attacks 
made from the south-east and east, and the ghazis were confi- 
dent of success after their victory over General Ilurrows’ Brigade. 
The aifair of the 16 th warned Hafizulla that it was dangerous to 
have guns exposed to a sudden sortie, and in the Shikarpur direc- 
tion ho took every precaution to guard against an attack from the 
garrison being successful. E'^ry enclosure had its walls loop- 
hooled.abovo and below, to give a doable line of fire, and along 
every ditch and water-channel clods of earth were piled to form a 
low protecting parapet for the men lining them. The ground is 
much broken and cut up in every direction, moufids of earth being 
scattered at intervals where the cultivators had been compelled 
to excavate deeply for the hirez. Riding towards the outer belt 
of walled •vineyards and gardens — many of the latter containing 
trees of large gro'wth and thick foliage — we followed the narrow 
road leading from tho city ; and at about 1,000 yards from the 
walls we came upon what our engineers would call the trenches. 
These were the upper and lower channels of the knrez, quite 
dry as I have before mentioned. The channels were connected 
by narrow cuttings eight feet deep, in the most approved manner, 
in exact imitation of the zig-zag way in which parallels are 
pushed forward in civilized warfare. These cuttings were not 
very numerous, it is true, but then the works had not been com- 
pleted. Instead of the men having to expose themselves by 
climbing up and down the deep banks of the Larez, openings were 
cut leading to tho enclosures and villages in rear. One bend of 
the karea left tho lino exposed to flanking fire from the walls 
of tho city, and to negative this traverses of earth and mud had 
been built up at every 20 feet. This portion of the works was 
very skilfully done, the parapet in front, as bein^ exposed to shell- 
fire, being two or three feet thick. In rear of these “ trenches ” 
were the batteries in their half-comploted state. The low mounds 
of earth I have spoken of were cut down, and a semicircular 
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space, open in rear, cleared away, the earth being banked up so 
as to form a substantial parapet facing citywards. Two embrasures 
bad been cut through in each battery, branches of trees being 
used to strengthen them and allow the earthwork to settle down 
into solid form. The parapet and its protecting embankment were 
of sufficient strength to resist the heaviest shell that could be 
thrown from our own guns. On looking through the embrasures 
in one battery we found that one gun could bo trained upon the 
Shikarpur Gate and the other upon the south-west bastion. Every- 
thing was completed in this battery, and the marks of wheels 
showed that a field-gun had been in position. A little to the iTght 
was a more pretentious battery, plainly meant for three or four 
guns, judging from the size of the space cleared. The ,ground 
was sloped gradually down to the fields in roar of these batteries, 
and cover could bo given to the ’horses and drivers belonging to 
the guns. The C-pounder which fired daily upon the walls had a 
snug corner to itself in a clump of trees. The embrasure had been 
made very ingeniously. A bank of earth, 12 or 15 feet thick at 
its base, had been built up with its right resting on the trunk 
of a stout tree with long over-reaching branches. Ono of these 
branches, which stretched out at right angles four feet above the 
ground, had the earthwork piled above and below it, so that it 
formed a strong sup])ort to the embankment. There were two 
embrasures, one as usual pointing upon the Shikarpur filate ; 
and I believe the gun was so hidden by the foliage of the trees 
that from the walls it was difiicnlt to detect the embrasures except 
by the flash of the guu. Some of our shells had been, however, 
well pitched, the trunk of tho tree being barked and splintered. 
The gunners were quite safe, of course, unless a shell actually 
burst in the embrasure itself, which was extremely unlikely. 
Standing in rear of tho earthwork one could appreciate the 
security of the men who had held it, and with what impunity 
they could bang away at our bastions. Tho line of karez 
was followed in a westerly direction, and aU along its banks we 
traced the low parapet formed of clods of earth. Tho walls of 
the oncloBuro ha^ their rows of loopholes, and when working 
parties were sent out from the city three days after the raising of 
the siep'o, they found that good cover existed to within 300 yards 
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of the corner bastion. There was always lively rifle-fire going 
on whenever any one showed on the parapet of the city wall, but 
the Afghans outside had generally the host of the position, as 
they were quite hidden from sight. A piece of open ground in 
rear of the karez between two enclosures was rather a dangerous 
place for them to cross, although 1,000 yaids from the walls. 
Marksmen with Martinis fired volleys whenever they saw a group 
hurrying across, and the bullets generally told. Many of the 
walls have been thrown down by our working parties ; and in 
one garden, full of large trees casting a pleasant shade, is the 
Field Hospital of the garrison. Thence we passed towards the 
Head-Quarters’ Garden (now occupied by General Phayre and his 
Staff) and had a look at the embrasure whence a fi-pounder used 
to fire into the city. The gun was placed on the steep bank of 
the main karez, and was banked up to its muz/lc, which was some 
ten feet above the bottom of the water-cut. Theio was broken 
ground in front intersected by iriigatioii channels, and in roar 
some low-walled enclosures in which are now located a nniubor 
of our transport animals. Here my interesting journey came to 
an end, and I returned to quoi'ters in cantonments, favourably 
impressed with the rude evidences of the enemy’s skill. It was at 
first believed that a European adventurer was w’ith Ayub Khan, 
from the admirable way in which his artillery was handled and 
the despositions made for investing Candahar ; but this idea is now 
exploded. It is more probable that there weie in Herat men who 
had seen service in the Turkish army in Asia Minor, or oven north 
of the Bosphorus, in tho late war n^ainsl^ Bussia. These men 
could have picked up some idea of entrenchments and be able to 
apply their knowledge under the direction of the Naib, the only 
Afghan General who seems to know how to handle his men. Others 
there may be who have learned a smatteiiug of the principles of 
civilited warfare in Persia or tho Bussian Khanates ; but in any 
case there was a decided improvement in their method to that* of 
the men we fought in and about Cabnl. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

An Account of the Defeat of General Barrowe at Maiwand — ^The Disaffection among the 
Wall’s Tcoops — Intrigues between Local Sirdars an 1 Ayub Khan — The Desertion of 
the Wall’s Infantry — General Burrows at Giriabk— His Orders — Ajub Khans 
Line of AdTSOce from Farrah — Tho Helmund Hirer Fordable at all Points-'The 
, Uontea from Qirisbk to OanJabar — Strategical Importance of Girishk — General 
Barrows* Council of War on July ISth- Hetiroment of the Brigade upon Khusk- 
i'Nakhud — ^DefcctiTO Cavalry BeconnaiBsanees^-Ayub Khan's Advance npoiPMai- 
wand— >H ib Arrival at Sangbur— GenerabBorrows’ Movement from Khndr-i*Nakhad 
to intercept the Afghan Army — The A^on at Maiwand — Comparative Strength of 
tho British and Afghan Forccx — General Burrows’ First Disposition of Attack — ^An 
Artillery Duel — The Effect upon the Brigade of acting on the Defensire — Advance 
of the Afghan Irregulars — The Behaviour of Jacob's Rifles on the TiCft — Confusion 
among the Native/Troops — Defeat and Rout of the Brigade — Ineffectual Attempt to 
make tho Cavaliy Charge ->Tlie Retreat to Candahar. 


(Jandahab, 13^A September. 

From such sources as I Lave Leon able to draw upon, I Lave 
gained a fairly exact idea of the circnmstancos attending General 
Butrowa' defeat on the 27tb of July, and I am now writing what, 
perhaps, ia the first unofficial account of the Maiwand disaster. 
Taking up the story from the mutiny of tho Wall’s troops on tho 
14th of July, it would seem that though General Burrows suc- 
ceeded on that occasion in reoairturing tho G-pounder smooth-bore 
battery, there was not that severo punishment inflicted upon tire 
mutineers which would have been their just reward. The dis- 
affection in the Wall Shore All’s army was well known in the 
British camp, and decisive measures might hare been taken for 
disarming the 2,000 infantry soldiers before they had fully made 
up their minds to desert. But that iirdccisiou which 'trafi the 
raling-power in the Girishk Brigade was all-powerful even in tho 
early days of July ; and there was, perhaps, also the feeling in 
the political mind that it was too curly to acknowledge how mere 
a shadow the WaU’s authority was, and how worthless was his 
so-called army. The fact that Nur Mahomed Khan, “ the Sui- 
teep,” had been wholly won over to Ayub’s side, must surely 

N N 
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haye been known to tbe Well, wbo was no donbt also tempted to 
throw over the British. One of the Candahar regiments, even 
before it marched to the Helmund, was greatly disaffected ; but as 
tbe Wall had officered his “ army ” from this particular regiment, 
there was a disinclination to disband it, as the other regiments 
might have giyen tronble. Thus the Surteep was allowed full scope 
to work out his plans, and his subsequent desertion followed in the 
natural order of things. His character as a hospitable entertainer of 
British officers had won him some goodwill ; but there were those 
who suspected his loyalty to us, and were doubtful of his relations 
with Ayub Khan. For months there must have been secret 
correspondence between this ma.u and the Herat leaders, who were 
no doubt kept fully informed of all our movements, and furnished 
with exact details of our local strength. That such a truly Afghan 
intrigue should not have been detected, proves how small was tho 
sympathy really felt for us in Gandahar, and the question arises, 
wap the Wali unacquainted with tbe plot to seduce his army when 
the occasion served ? If he were not, he must indeed be an excep- 
tion to tho general rule, for Afghan sirdars are so wcU versed in 
intrigue that they can usually detect danger when our political 
officers believe all is going smoothly and satisfactorily. Hut on 
July 14th the plot came to a head, and General Burrows found 
himself left, with a weak brigade, alone on the Helmund. Nomi- 
nally, he had been supposed to act in support of the Wah’s army ; 
but this farce had come to , an end, and his position was defined 
only too clearly: he had to meet single-handed whatever force 
Ayub could muster. Our late “allies ” were in tho ranks of the 
enemy ; the Wali’s army had ceased to exist ; and the Snrteep’s 
desertion would probably be followed by the rising of the armed 
peasantry of Zamindawar and the surrounding districts, for the 
Sirdar’s example could not fail to influence ignorant men. If a 
chief, of such importance had declared for Ayub, surely, it would 
be argued, the British were in groat straits. Now comes the 
'moot point as to what wore General Burrows’ orders and what 
expectation he had of being reinforced from Candahar. Begard- 
ing the first, I believe I am perfectly right in stating that he was 
ordered to “ stop Ayub Khan and disperse his troops if possible.’’ 
On the qaestion of reinforcements 1 am more doubtful; but I 
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state pretty confidently that General Primrose had decided that 
Candahar could not spare another regiment to strengthen the 
Girishk Brigade, even under the altered conditions reported to 
him after the mutiny. General Burrows was not relieved of his 
task of “ stopping Ayub,” and there must have been an overween- 
ing confidence in the mind of the General commanding at Can- 
dahar in respect to the fighting pov cr of the regiment with his 
absent Brigadier. That there was not the same feeling among 
the officers of the brigade itself is now well known, and one para- 
graph from the letter of an ariillery officer, dated July 19th, and 
published soon afterwards, is so true an estimate of the sitsation 
that I cannot refrain from qnotiitg it. lie wrote : — 

** We are now waiting for Ajnb Khan, who is about 'iO miles off, wiib thirtj*Bix 
guns and about 6,000 men. It will be a stiff fight if he cornea to the scratch, aa this 
a perfect)/ open counti/, and we are onl/ 1,1>00 infantrj, 500 aabrea, and six guns.” 

• 

This forecast of a “stiff fight” proved only too true, but instead 
of the 0,000 men referred to, our soldiers had to meet a host of 
irregulars led by fanatical ghazis. 

It devolved upon General Bunows to decide what course would be 
most calculated to bar Ayub’s progress, and on July 15th he wisely 
called together his commanding officers and held a small council 
of war. The day was not wasted in idle discussion, as while 
opinions were being exchanged our gunners W'ere horsing and 
equipping tho captured guns, the teams of which had been used 
by tho mutineers to aid them in their flight. Many considera- 
tions had to be weighed in council. First, tho position of^ the 
enemy the brigade wore bound to “stop and disperse if possible.” 
Such information as Colonel St. John possessed favoured the 
belief that the enemy’s cavalry under tho Naib Hafizulla were still 
distant 80 miles from tho bank of tire Helmund, and that the 
main body with the guns w'as several marches in roar of this 
advanced party. Ajub’s line of advance was along tbo main 
Herat Bead, and he would probably enter the Helmund Valley 
near the Khoja Baba Peak, n high point of tho range of hills which 
run parallel to tho course of the river. This peak is 30 miles 
in a bee-line from Girishk, and between it and ihe river is an 
open plain, waterless, but otherwise quite easy for a force of all 

N N 
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ama to cross. There was this plain still between the brigade and 
Ayub’s advanced cavalry, so that the two forces were’scarcely “ in 
touch,” more particularly as it was imperatively laid down in 
instructions from the Government of India that the Helmund 
Biver was not to bo crossed under any circumstances. General 
Barrows was to wait for the enemy to appear before him, and his 
council of war had to decide at what point so to wait. The Hel- 
mnnd is usually fordable at only four points : Sangin on the south, 
Hyderabad, Girishk and Kalabist (at the junction with the Argan- 
dab). From these fords four roads converge on Candahar : the 
northern by way of the Malmnnd and IMaiwand Passes, practicable 
for wheeled artillery ; the two central passing through Khusk-i- 
Nakhud, and the southern route via Balakhana and the Bund-i- 
Taimnr. Of these four routes, that most commonly used, on 
account of its directness, water ard other supplies, is the road 
passing throngh Ehusk-i-Nakhud from Girishk. Hence the value 
of Girishk as a strategical point at which to hold in check an 
army advancing from the west upon Candahar. But that stra- 
tegical value had almost disappeared, as the Helmund, owing to 
an exceptionally dry season, was everywhere fordable for men on 
foot, thus allowing Ayub to cross it wherever ho might choose and 
avoid Girishk. Furthermore, when the question of supplies was 
entered into, it appeared that the brigade had been quite dependent 
upon grain and forage collected by the Wall and stored near the 
fort on the eastern bank of the river. What supplies had existed 
on the 13th had either been carried off or destroyed by the muti- 
nous regiments, leaving Girishk practically unable to provide 
longer for our troops. The necossity.of at once finding supplies 
made a move from Girishk unavoidable, and General Burrows and 
his officers had determined what direction should be taken. The 
opinion of the majority favoured a retirement to Asu Khan, 
whence all the roads could be commanded and supports easily 
drawn from Candahar. This, of course, took it for granted that 
Ayub Khan meant to march direct upon Candahar and not turn 
off northwards for Ghazni and Cabnl ; and the retirement was 
advocated also on the giouad that the brigade was not strong 
enough, unsupported, to meet the enemy in an open fight. There 
was a bolder proposal to move northwards to Hyderabad, retaining 
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the Helmund as our advanced lino, but this found littie support. 
Finally the middle course of a partial retirement was agreed on, the 
brigade to fall back instantly upon Khusk-i-Nakhud. This would 
place General Burrows upon the central road to Candahar, and 
therefore commanding, to a certain extent, the northern and 
southern routes ; the force would also be only some 50 miles 
from head-quarters, whence it was hoped new orders would be 
received, and possibly reinforcements. This was the result of the 
little council of war held at Girishk, and it seems to have been 
just and reasonable. To have stayed at Girishk was almost 
impossible, as supplies were exhausted ; to have moved to if) dor- 
abad would have involved scriouS risk if Ayub’s army were joined 
by the people of the district ; while to have fallen so far back as 
Asu Khan before a shot had been fired w ould have sceme(^ cxces-* 
sive timidity. Kliusk-i-Nakhnd was an admirable point from 
which to watch* Ayuh’s passage of the llelmund, and thence to 
ascertain his strength and probable intentions. 

On July 15th a night march was made, and on the morning of 
the Kith the brigade encamped on their old ground at Khusk-i- 
Nakhud. On the following day the troops moved two miles 
nearer to Mis Karosi, and took up a ppsiliou which they occupied 
until the morning of the 27th. The stores were placed in a small 
walled enclosure, and the baggage laagered up ready for all emer- 
gencies. Spies, furnished by tho AVuli, were busy during the next 
few days in bringing nows o{ .Vyflb’s raovemonts. Their story 
was that the Afghan force was distributed in the dry river-bed 
between the Girishk lyid Hyderabad fords ; it made no sigu^ of 
moving eastwards, and the opinion began to prevail that Ghazni 
and not Candahar was Ayub’s objective. Keconnaissancos were 
made every day by General Nuttall’s cavalry, but they were not of 
the kind to preserve touch with an enemy. Thus a troop or so 
visited Garmao, Sangbur, and the Bund-i-Taimur daily, as* if for 
a constitutional ride, baited their horses, looked around, and 
returned. Their movements were so beautifully regular that 
every peasant knew at what time to expect them. Ayub’s move- 
ments were never really watched at all, though suffieient cavaliy 
were with the brigade to have allowed of regular outpost work 
being done, instead of a few hoars’ visit daily to the same villages. 
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It was not until the 2lBt that Ajub’s cavalry pushed forward from 
the Helmuud and exchanged shots with our reconnoitring party 
at.Sangbur. The next day the village was found to be held by 
them, and jiews reached camp that 600 sowars were to seize 
Maiwand within twenty-four hours. There were stores of grain 
lying in the fields about hi ai wand, and fearing they would fall 
into Ayub’s hands. General Burrows ordered a squadron of cavalry 
to destroy the grain. They had only gone a few miles from 
Khusk-i-Nakhud when they were fired upon by a large body of 
Afghan cavalry, who wero reconnoitring our position with some 
boldness. Our cavalry scouts, deceived by the haze, reported that 
two regiments of infantry were sfipporting the hostile cavalry, and 
tho Hor&o Artillery and some infantry were sent out from Khusk- 
i-Nakhpd. It turned out to bo a myth ; thore were no Afghan 
infantry, and by this time their cavalry wero retiring in perfect 
safely. The guns certainly fired a round or two after them, but 
our BOVS ars missed their chanco of a charge, scared by the report 
that infantry were hidden under some low hills. Sangbur con- 
tained no enemy on tho 24th, but in tho same neighbourhood on 
tho 26lh two of the Scind Horse W'cro killed, the Afghan sowars 
being again on the move. .So late as tho 26th it was believed all 
Ayub’s guns were at Hyderabad and that no movement in the 
direction of tho Malmund Pass had been made. The Afghan army 
was tlftn believed to be about 12,000 strong, counting regnlars 
alone, while the number of ghuzip and irregnlars from Zamin- 
dawar was said to be very large. Ayub’s advance could not be 
exactly foreshadowed, but from his position at Hyderabad it was 
most likely that he Mould try to reach Maiwand through Sangbur, 
as none of his troops were reported to bo on tho longer route via, 
the Malmund Pass. 

The camp at Khusk-i-Nakhud was once more aroused on the 
afternoon of the 2Gth by positive news of a demonstration in the 
Maiwand direction, that village having been occupied by 200 
irregulars, while Garmao, five miles away, was said to be held in 
strength by cavalry. The conclusion arrived at upon this becom- 
ing known w^s that Ayub meant to occupy Maiwand by a sudden 
move without joining battle with our troops, and that not improb- 
ably be would thence try to slip away through the Maiwand Pass 
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so as to place himself between the brigade and Candahar.* Spies 
also led General Burrows and Colonel St. John to belioTo that the 
main body must be still a march in rear of the cavalry at Garmao.f 
In view of this, it sbemcd important to seize Maiwand before*it 
could be occupied iu force, more particularly as the brigade had 
been for some days drawing its supplies from that village, and 
stores of grain still remained in its neighbourhood which would 
fall into Ayub’s hands. The distance from Ehusk-i-Nakhud to 
Maiwand was twelve miles, and a rapid march to the latter place 
might anticipate Ayah’s movements and enable the brigade to 
clear Garmao of the Naib and his advanced cavalry. All this was 
of course on the supposition that the main body of the Afghan 
army with the thirty odd guns was well in rear of the cavplvy— an 
unfortunate supposition as it afterwards turned out, but one due 
to the wretched information resulting from the cavalry “ redbnnais- 
sances.” * 

General Barrows, on the night of the 2Cth, issued orders for 
the whole brigade, baggage and stores included, to march at day- 
break on the following morning. At such short notice the large 
quantity of reserve supplies in the walled enclosure could not be 
got out in time, and it was not until half-past six that the troops 
left Khusk-i-Nakhud. The route £aken was along the right 
bank of the Khusk-i-Nakhud river-bed, then quite dry. There 
was a strip of cultivation near the bank, but beyond, on, either 
hand, lay arid, stony plains. The brigade halted at eight o’clock 
at Mushak, to enable the baggage to close up. This occupied 
half an hour, and then the march was continued, the next place 
reached being Karezak. Here, for the first time, the unexpected 
news was brought by our spies that the whole of Ayub’s force was 
on the left front, marching on Maiwand. The cavalry were sent 

* Tbia, according to the statement of Afub’s colonel of artillery (now a prjgoner in 
onr bands), was really Ayub’s plan. He meant to reach Sinjnri by forced marches. 

i* In jnstice to Colonel St. John I most say that 1 have since learned that he reported 
later in the day, to General Burrows, that the vhole of Ayub’e army was at Sangbnr. 
This report was disregarded for the following reason : A British officer of the 3rd Scind 
Horae stated that he bad vieited Sangbnr that day with a cavalry patrol, and that only 
a few irregulars were found there. Colonel St. John's information was*quite correct, as 
onr prisoners told ns after the battle of Candahar. What village did the officer really 
r ' e ? 
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out to reconnoitre, and found large bodies of horsemen moving in 
the direction indicated ; hut the haze and mirage prevented our 
SQwars making any estimate of what force was covered hy the 
cavalry. This was about 10 o’clock, and yet even with the aid of 
telescopes little could be seen of Ayub’s army. Spies reported 
that the guns were there ; but this news was looked upon by the 
General with great mistrust, natives being so given to exaggera- 
tion. General Burrows moved his troops at once rapidly towards 
Mai wand, meaning to occupy one of the large walled enclosures 
wherein to stow his 3,000 baggage animals and their loads, thus 
leavihg the brigade freedom of movement in attacking the Afghan 
army. It was too late. Before the intervening village of Mnnda- 
bad was, gained, a large number of white-clothed figures, inegulars 
, who follow their moollahs’ dictation and their ghazis’ lead, were 
seen pouring ,out from Maiwand* itself. The enemy’s pavalry 
ceased to retire, and along the slopes of the low hills above Garmao 
could be distinguished masses of men in some sort of organized 
formation. The haze still lay over the country, and it was impos- 
sible to make out in detail the strength of the army thus suddenly 
confronting the weak brigade. The ground on which the action 
which followed was fought is thus described to mo by an officer 
present : — “ A small stream, rising in the hills immediately north 
of Maiwand, formed almost the only drainage line intersecting the 
barren*waste in our front. It ran successively past the villages of 
Mnndabad, Karezak, and Muehak, eventually disappearing in a 
harez. Between this stream and the dry bed of the Khusk-i- 
Nakhud river the ground was level and cultivated, dotted occasion- 
ally with high walled enclosures, but' generally open.” General 
Burrows had with him, approximately, 1,500 rifles, 550 sabres, 
and 12 guns, of which 6 formed the smooth-bore battery, manned 
by one officer and 42 men of the (>6th Foot. He resolved to force 
the fighting ; and four guns of the Horse Artillery Battery (E-B) 
with the cavalry crossed the dry nullah forming the bed of the 
Ehusk-i-Nakhud stream, followed by the G6th Foot, let Bombay 
Grenadiers, and Jacob’s Bifles with the smooth-bore guns. The 
baggage crossed in rear under an escort of two companies of in- 
fantry, a squadron of cavalry, and two horse artillery guns. The 
nuUah havinfr been crossed, the troops advanced about a mile and 
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formed np in line in the following order : — C6th Foot on extreme 
right, guns in the centre, with a wing of Jacob’s Bifles and the 
Sappers as escort. Grenadiers on left, a wing of Jacob’s Kifles in 
reserve behind the |l(ans. The cavalry were at first on the extreme 
left guarding the flank of the Grenadiers. 

It was not until nearly noon that the action began. Lieutenant 
Maclaine with two horse artillery guns and a small cavalry escort 
galloped out on the extreme left, and got his guns into action at a 
range of 1,800 yards, tiring shrapnel at the Afghan cavalry. 
General Burrows disapproved of his boldness, and ordered the 
guns to retire, an order which Lieutenant Maclaine was veiy loth 
to obey. However, the guns wi re withdrawn, and by the time 
they had resumed their place in the line the (-nemy’s strength had 
begun to be developed. Large numbers of irregulars, led by the 
usuaLghazis, were seen a warming over the low hills, and they 
presently moved down upon the COth, evidently meaning to turn the 
right flank. To chock this. General Burrows ordered his right to 
be thrown back on the front extended, Ayub’s cavalry being on the 
move to the left as if to carry out a flanking movement in that 
direction.* Accordingly two companies of Jacob’s Bifles were 
sent to the extreme left, while the remaining companies of that 
regiment and the detachment of Bombay Sappers and Miners 
filled up the gap between the 66th on the right, and the guns in 
the centre. Two guns were placed in position to ^support 
the 66th on the right, the remaining ten between the 
Grenadiers and the main body of Jacob’s Bifles. Every 
rifle was thus in the line of attack, it not being possible to 
form any reserve worthy of-tho name with such a small force. 
The cavalry (3rd Sciud Horse and 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry), 
under General Nuttall, formed up in rear of the left centre of the 
line, where they remained during the action. Our guns began 
shelling the enemy, whose artillery did not reply for quite half 
an hour, confirming the idea that Ayub’s guns were far in rear. 
By half-past twelve, however, this delusion was cleared away, for 
some five batteries opened upon the brigade, and their shells fell 

* Major-General Greaves, Adjutant General in India, in his ren^arks upon General 
Burrows* despatoli, points out how fatal it wtu to form up with both Hanks m l*oir 
before an enemy vastly superior in nuutf crs. 
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witih fair accnracy. The ofieot of onr own artillery fire could not 
be followed, as the haze continued. Under cover of their thirty or 
more ffuns the irrcgulare advanced to within 600 or 700 yards of 
the 66th ; but the Martini fire from the latter swept them down 
wherever they appeared ; and so cowed were they that, planting 
their standards, they sought cover in a dry ravine, firing upon our 
men'without doing much damage. Our infantry were lying down 
under such cover as the ground afforded, and two of the smooth- 
bore guns were sent to the left to shell the Afghan cavalry. Then 
came the fatal mistake in the action : instead of following the 
usual tactics which our generals have found so successful all 
through the war — ^taking the initiative and attacking with his 
infantry — General Burrows entered into an artillery duel, which 
lasted for two hours. The brigade had twelve guns (six of which 
were ini'erior smooth-bores, worked by volunteers from the horse 
artillery, and infantry men trained during the bult at Khusk-i- 
Nokhud) ; the Afghans had nearly throe times that number, and 
their gunners were unusually expert. “ They soon got our 
range,’’ says an officer present, “ and shot and shell came crash- 
ing into us.” Shrapnel, round-shot, and afterwards grape, were 
freely used by the enemy ; and while our infantry were fairly safe 
at first, the horses of the cavalry and the gun-teams suffered 
severely. The latter had to be renewed constantly ; and it was 
evident that in a trial of strength with artillery the brigade was 
greatly over-matched. Little did our men know that the Herati 
regiments suffered so from their shell-fire that twice they retired 
and were quite ready to have fled at the first direct attack. The 
enemy’s artillery fire was so well sustained that casualties soon 
began to be reported all along the line. Harris, of the Staff, and 
Blackwood, commanding E-B Battery, were among the first hit ; 
but Blackwood, after having his wound dressed (he was hit in the 
thigh), returned to his battery — a rare example of true bravery and 
endurance. The want of water told heavily upon all our men, and 
the slackness resulting therefrom was only too plain — men leaving 
the ranks to get water from the nvUah in rear or from the water- 
carriers. Our three regiments were still out or range of any 
musketry fire, except stray shots from irregulars ; but the artillery 
fire had a demoralizing effect upon the sepoys. Jacob’s lUfies are 
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said to have had nearly 100 men who had never fired ball-oar* 
tridge, so that they could not be looked upon at all aa trained 
Boldiera whose fire could be relied upon. 

At about two o\lock the smooth-bore guns were reported as 
running short of ammunition. Sixty rounds per gun had been 
made up since their capture, and with these they went into action. 
There were no reserves to fall back upon. Captain Slade had 
taken charge of these guns, but returned to his own battery when 
they ceased to fire. There was nothing for it but to order the 
four fi-pounders and the two howitzers forming the battery to re- 
tire, and this movement was at once carried out. No sooner did 
the enemy notice that half our guns were out of action than they 
advanced along their whole line. Their batteries were ^brought 
forward in the boldest manner, and some of their guns actually 
come into action, on the right; from behind a depression* in the* 
ground only 800 yards from our infantry. Two *or three thon- 
sand cavalry manoeuvred on the left flank of tho brigade, trying to 
get well in rear ; while on the right a large number of mounted men 
and irregulars on foot, who had made a wide detour, gut into the 
villages, and wore firing upon the baggage escort. The 66tb had 
still tho ghazi-led mob in front of them in check, steady volleys 
keeping the ground clear. At this time the casualties all round 
must have been considerably over 100, while many horses had 
been killed. ^ 

At about half-past two tho two eompauies of Jacob’s ^fles on 
the extreme left began to waver. Their two officers had been 
killed, and their two native officers, who had kept them together 
for some time, had also fallen ; there were none of the enemy’s 
infantry near them, but the artillery fire had demoralized them ; 
and the last straw which broke the back of their courage was the 
retirement of the smooth-bores out of action. They thought 
such a move could only mean that all was over, and they broke 
their ranks and fell back in utter confusion, brooking into the 
ranks of the Grenadiers, who hod up to that time been steady. 
Their bad example was quickly imitated, and the Grenadiers like- 
wise gave way. Tho remaining companies of ^^cob’s Rifles 
shared the panic, and with a quickness that carried consternation 
into the heart of every European officer, all the native infantry 
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were Burgicg upon the 66th. The Grenadieis fought bravely 
and tried to form square but could only get into a Y shape with 
the apex towards the enemy ; in the mSUe they were cnt down 
Ifterally “ in hundreds.” The Sapper detachment under Lieu- 
tenant Henn, with the guns, stood bravely to their post, but so 
small a party could not hope to save the guns without immediate 
help. Lieutenant Henn was killed after behaving most gallantly. 
The enemy saw their advantage, and a rush of irregulars led by 
ghazis was made from the right-front. The guns fired canister 
into the mass ; but it was useless, and Slade limbered up and 
retired. Maclaine remained with two guns firing, until the ghazis 
were actually at the muzzles, a»d these two guns had to be left 
behind. The 66th were broken by the rush of sepoys upon them. 
The confusion was hopeless, many of the sepoys boing so cowed 
'that they allowed the Afghans to }fall them backwards from among 
thoir comrades and out them down. Ko attempt to use the 
bayonet was made by the recruits among Jacob’s Bifles, who 
scarcely seemed to know that they carried arms wherewith to de- 
fend thomsclvcs. A cavalry charge was ordered; but the men 
were out of hand, and though two squadrons rode out, they never 
really charged. One of their officers had his horse shot, and the 
sowars would not go on, bu't veered round and came back to add 
to the disorganization of the infantry.* The 66th and the 
Grenadiers rallied twice in walled enclosures and sold their lives 
dearly, but they were outnumbered and could not help to check the 
Afghan advance. Colonel Galbraith was killed outside the first 

• ^ 

* Brigadier NatUll oommanding the carairy says in bis desjtttcb ; ''I ordered the 
caralry to form lines sod by a ofaarge aten tiio rush of ghaaia on the infantry ; bat I 
bitterly regret to have to record that sltboagb 1 was most ably seconded by the officers, 
only portions of tbo Srd Liebt Cavalry and 3rd Scind Horse formed up, and we charged, 
bat the men bearing away to the right and rear, the charge was not delivered home, and 
was bat little effect All subseqneot attempts made at this time by myself and the 
officers to induce the men to rally and faoe the enemy failed. The men seemed totally 
demoralized by the combined effeote of the very heavy aridlleiy fire which had, during 
the action, hilled and wounded 149 of the horses, and about fourteen per cent, of the 
men engaged in the front. There was now nothing left bat to fall bLik on the rear- 
guard, which had advanced a short iray towards us, but it was nbt till we reached the 
four guns Boyal Borse Artillery, brought out of action by Gaptaiu Slade, that the men, 
through the exertions of the officers, staff and myself, were formed up faoug the 
enemy.” 
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oncloBure, and the G6th lost nine other ofiScers killed. Major 
Blackwood, commanding E-B Battery, was also shot down, one of 
his subalterns (Lieutenant Osborne) having been killed in the 
rush. By three o’dl^k the brigade had been routed, and the 
enemy were in hot pursuit. Fortunately that pursuit lasted only 
two or three miles, the enemy returning to Maiwaiid to loot 
General Burrows' camp. 

The following extract from a letter from an officer who was 
engaged in the action may well close this sad record : — 

“ When I realized that we weio defeated, and had to retreat 
some 60 miles to Candahar, my Ijpait sank within me, and never 
shall I forget the agonies of that fearful night march without 
water, hundreds of poor wretches lying strew'n about t£e road 
calling aloud for a drop of watea. It was agonizing, but one was * 
obliged 'to steel kis heart, as nothing ronld be done* we all being 
in the same box. The order to march on MaiwanJ from Khusk-i- 
Nakhud was only gi\cu at 10 p.m., on the 26th July, and the 
march commenced at 6.00 a.ji. (on the 27th). We had no idea that 
Ayub’s army was at Maiwand till wc had marched half-way there, 
and then wo only half believed it ; however, after going a few 
miles further we sighted the enemy moving towards Maiwand. 
Our troops seemed to consider that they would have it all their 
owm way, and advanced veiy boldly ; but tho demoralizing^ effect 
of thirty odd guns and the being outnumbered, obliged them to 
retreat, and the retreat became a rout. From prisoners lately 
taken wo hear that wo inflicted a fearful loss on the enemy, and 
that if we could only ’have brought a fresh regiment we could 
have won the day. Our heaviest losses were during the retreat, 
as all the villagers on the lino of route turned against us. I was 
among the last to leave the field and walked half the way, having 
given up my pony to a wounded soldier. I was not fired on by 
the villagers till within six miles of Candahar, when I, with two 
sepoys and the wounded soldier, had to ascend a hill and take 
refuge behind a rock, whore we lemainod a good while, till the 
country was cleared by the cavalry under General Brooke, who had 
come out from Candahar to meet us. I then continued my 
journey, and when arriving at the village near tho cantonments 
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some 10 Enropean and 16 native soldiers had joined me. The 
native soldiers were utterly demoralized,* and I could not get 
them to obey me. Some 100 or 160 Afghans were congregated 
oh a little hillock commanding the road to Q4ndahar, and seeing 
the hesitation of my party they streamed down the hUl, yelling, 
and I was obliged to fall back and take up a position on another 
hillock. Then the native soldiers came to me and expressed 
their opinion that we ought to run for it. However, I abused 
them, and made them lie down and point their guns towards the 
enemy, who at once retreated to their former position. I felt 
perfect confidence in the European portion of my party, and if I 
could have felt the same in the native, I would not have minded 
an attack from 150 half-armed Afghans. When General Brooke 
returned with the roar-gnard of the Girishk column, he shelled 
'the hills where the Afghans were collected, and we marched 
peaceably into cantonments.” 


CONCLUSION. 

I HATE not gone into the details of the movements of the Cabul- 
Candahar force after the Battle of Candahar, as there was no 
further opposition, and the military programme carried out was 
only of local importance, ^e brigades were marched back 
to India as quickly as possible, With the exception of the 9th 
Lancers and 6-8 B.A., which were left at Candahar. The following 
letter, written in Candahar, will throw some light on the strategy 
of the action on September let : — 

Canuahar, 20th September. 

There is but one opinion here as to the unsonndness of the 
criticiems upon General Boberts’s action of the 1st ; it is that the 
critics have jumped to conclusions on imperfect reports, having 
taken the first meagre telegrams as their guide. By an 
incessant study of small-scale maps they gained a superficial 

tt 

* The 3rd SoiiSl Hone on]j lost fourteen men hilled end ire wounded oat of 260 men: 
they had forty-nine horses hilled and woinded. There were thne always over 200 
a ' ee aToilaUe for a ehaige in this regiment alone, but the men were out of ha d. 
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knowledge of the Argandab Valley, and were fully convinced that 
the proper mode of directing the attack would have been to throw 
an intercepting force 30 or 40 miles in rear of Mazra, and then 
to have attacked Ajub from Candahar — no doubt by way of the 
Pir Paimal village. They point their arguments by adding 
that our cavalry pursuit was really inoperative, as only 400 of 
the fugitives were killed, while the great mass escaped. Admitted 
that after we had rolled them back from Pir Paimbl, the great 
majority got off scot-free, this by no means proves that a weak 
brigade could have cut off their retreat ; for it seems to be for- 
gotten that not one, but many, roads were open to them, while the 
mountainous nature of the country on the higher reaches of the 
Argandab was all in favour of trained hill-men such as Afghans 
always are. Their cavalry and many thousands of footmen 
made straight for the Khakres Valley, knowing well that onc^ 
the range of drills, eight miles went and norfh-wcst of the 
Argandab, wan reached, they were quite safe. There was no 
necessity at all for their retirement northwards up the Argan- 
dab — or rather north-eastwards — ^and it is quite an open ques- 
tion if any brigade we could have spared would have even seen 
many of the fugitives. ■ General Eoberts’s first and greatest duty 
was to induce Ayub Khan to give him battle, and not to cause 
a scare in his camp by premature strategical movements, 80 or 
40 miles up the Argandab Valley. It may not be known, also, 
that when the infantry was encamppd near Shar-i-Safa, one march 
from Bobat, on August 27th' tho news from Candahar led us 
to believe that Ayub might possibly forsake Mazra and try to 
escape in the Ghaznf direction by way of the Argandab stream. 
General Eoberls at once recognized the necessity of barring 
any movement hi yor<‘e in this direction, and a column of about 
2,000 men was told ofl' to march b3' way of Bori, and Dala, and 
block the road up the Argandab. But when heliographic commu- 
nication with Candahar was opened up later in the day, and 
Colonel St John’s reports showed that Ayub was busy strengthen- 
ing his position at Mazra, the order given for the column to move 
out was at once Countermanded. It was known that the Afghan 
force was mainly composed of men from Zamindawar, Candahar, 
and Herat— the Cabuli element being very small, and the Kizil- 
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bashes and Eohistnnis being already in treaty with Colonel St. 
John to desert at short notice. The main body of real fighting 
men, therefore, would seek safety in flight, after defeat, not 
northwards towards Khelat-i-Ghilzai, but to the west and north- 
west, where the hills offered them shelter until they could regain 
their homes. This line of flight was really taken ; but as our 
cavalry brigade under General Hugh Gough could not reach the 
Kokaran Ford until Gundigan and the orchards about had been 
cleared by General Baker’s Infantry Brigade, Ayub Khan and 
his cavalry escort — leaving Mazra, it should be remembered, at 
11.3QA.M . — ^had easily covered the seven or eight miles of ground 
between the river and the slopes of the hills bounding the 
Ehaktez Valley on the south. Besides, the tactics of the fugitives 
were such as to neutralize any pursuit or the action of any inter- 
cepting, force : hundreds took refuge in the villages, buried their 
arms, or hid them securely away, and came out to greet our troops 
in the guise of harmless peasants. If these had been slaughtered 
in cold blood, the cavalry would have returned with the report 
that not 800 or 400, but 1,300 or 1, 100 of the enemy had been 
killed. I do not make this statement on my own unsupported 
authority, but on the direct testimony of cavalry officers engaged 
in the pursuit. Thus thoi 9th Lancers gave chase to a large 
number of men evidently in full flight. On coming up with 
them, the Lancers found these fugitives without arms, and though 
there cSuld be no reasonable doubt that they had hidden their 
weapons some little time before, -Lieutenant Colonel Bushman 
ordered his men to spare their Hves. The Lancers rode among 
them, and if any man had been detected wiih knife or pistol he 
would probably have paid the forfeit of his life. In other in- 
stances small bands were hunted into villages, and when the 
cavalry rode up men appeared holding little children in their arms, 
and prayed for mercy. "What was to be done with an enemy 
resorting to such mauomvres? Our cavalry could not take 
]>risoner8 as they had to continue the pursuit ; and these units 
of the Mazra army were shown that mercy which they had refused 
to our men retreating from Maiwand ! 

Again, any intercepting force thrown into the Argandab Valley 
could not hope to co-operate with the force attacking from Can- 
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dahar ; they would have been a detached corps of observation, 
merely watching for Afghans fleeing into their arms. First of all 
they must have been sent completely away from our main body 
either at Shar-i-Sufa or Eobat in order to cross the hills by the 
only available h>tal near Dala (between SO and 40 miles above tho 
Baba Wall Kotal) ; for tho Mnrcha Eotal was held in force by 
Ayub. They could not approach to within 20 miles of Mazra, for 
a further advance would have been to court an attack by over- 
whelming numbers, while General Eoberts was marching from 
Eobat to Candahar. The satety of 2,000 men would have been 
endangered, while tho only object they could have gained ^’ould 
have been the interception of g few hundreds of Cabulis, who 
would probably have taken to the precipitous bills and escaped in 
the night. The Argandab Valley narrows greatly, 30 or 40 mUos 
above Mazra, and cavalry wopld have been worse than^ useless 
with t'be intcrseptlug (?) column. It cannot bo urged with too 
much emphasis, that Ayul. Khan’s line of retreat, if his (vrmy 
were defeateil, was in the Khakrez du'cclion, for bis mon, in their 
slack discipline, would make for their own villages and not rush 
off at a tangent towards KhcIat-i-Ghilzoi. All Afghan “ armies,” 
so-called, and Ayub’s was perhaps more worthy of respect than 
any we have yet met, have a power, of dispersion which is un- 
rivalled. Organized pursuit against them is almost impossible : 
unless every mountain path and torrent bed within 50 miles could 
be searched at once. ^ * 

General Eoberts has bad more ’experience in Afghan warfare 
than any other of our commanders ; and bis tactics wero based on 
sounder principles than those advocated by critics unversed 
altogether even in the details of past actions. To say Pir Paimal 
could have been carried \\ith fewer troops than those engaged is 
to beg tho whole question. The action of Ahmed Khel proved 
that when fanaticism is at red-beat, 5,000 or 6,000 men may 
charge right into our ranks. Would it have been wise ’to have 
dispensed with General Maegregor’s brigade (some 2,000 strong) 
as a reserve in ease of such another charge down from the Baba 
Wali Kotal upon General Maq>hcrson’s right flank ? And yet 
General Maegregor had about the number of mch which would 
have been absorbed if the much-talked of “ intercepting column” 

o o 
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had been waiting, 30 or 40 miles up the Argandab Valley, 
ignorant of what was happening at Gandahar. It may bo urged 
that there were 4,000 men of the Gandahar garrison at General 
BAberts’s disposal; but it would have boon nnwiso to ask much of 
a garrison still suffering from the shock of the terrible disaster at 
Maiwand, and only half-realizing that they were no longer be- 
sieged within the walls of Gandahar. That I am not exaggerat- 
ing the depression prevailing in the Bombay Division, will be clear 
from the fact that General Primrose, on the evening of the 81st 
August, personally stopped a string of mules which were leaving 
the qjtadel with bread and barley for the Bengal troops. Our 
rcoonnaissanco was returning, axtjl there was certainly heavy rifle- 
fire beyond Karez Hill, while the enemy’s guns on Baba Wall 
Kotal were also adding to the din. Our troops were holding 
Picquett Hill, and our camp was vrithin 2,500 yards of the Eedgah 
Gate, out of wMch an officer in the Commissariat Department was 
conducting the little convoy. Between that convoy and “ danger ” 
were some 10,000 picked men, nearly all British, Sikhs, and 
Ghoorkas ; but the “ risk ” of allowing the bread and grain to bo 
carried a mile and a half was pronounced “ too great ” by General 
Primrose himself. The Goramissaiiat officer, knowing food was 
needed in camp, managed to gain pci-mission to take on the mules 
laden with broad, and he saw nothing to disturb him on tho road. 
The ground between the north-western bastion and tho nearest 
wall of cantonments (1,200 yards away) is as bare as the Sahara, 
and it was not likely the enemy's <a«alry picquet below tho Baba 
Wali Kotal would have charged out a, couple of miles to capture 
the mules, even if they had seen them. The story is told not to 
detract from General Primrose’s judgment and ability, but to 
illustrate the unhealthy feeling and want of tone in the garrison, 
in spite of the efforts of bravo and resolute men to wipe out the 
recollection of Maiwand and Doh-i-Khwaja from tho minds of 
their fellows. 

I have tried to write without undue dogmatism ; but I may have 
been betrayed into laying too great a stress upon “ probabilities,” 
viz., that the enemy’s lino of retreat would bo towards Khakrez 
and not up th'e narrow Argandab Valley, and that Ayub’s irregulars 
might have furnished a band of desperate men led by ghazis to 
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make a counter-attack from Baba Wall Kotal. I have carefully 
avoided any reference to the entrenched camp of Ayuh at Mazra, 
which our spies assured us existed, and which General Maegregor’s 
Brigade, fresh and , untouched by fire, were intended to storm* if 
Generals Maepherson and Baker had been cheeked in their pro- 
gress. I think these probahilitii -5 were justified fully so far as 
the retreat is conrerned, while the knowledge that we had all our 
forces concentrated hcliind Karoj and Pieqiii't Hills may' have pre- 
vented the masses of men about iIk- Baba Wali Kotal (in the earlier 
part of the day) from making a counter-attack. If there is one 
part which criticism may fairly seize upon, and which ou» own 
Brigadiers would be the first U> acknowledge, i* is the want of 
cavalry with General Boss when the T'Jnd and 2nd Sikhs on tho 
one hand, and the 92nd and 2nd Ghoorkas on the other, rolled 
back tljo enemy at tho turning-point of the I’ir Paimal spot. The 
basin leading towards Mazra and the o))cu ground duo west 
towards tho Argandab was covered with men in full tlight, and 500 
sabres could have swi'pt into them with terrific effect. It is, I 
believe, an axiom that no division shall now go into action withont 
one regiment of cavalry attached to it, but all thro.igh tho war wo , 
have brigaded all our cavalry, and on several oecasious the want 
of 500 troops to follow' up rapiiUi/ tin infantry attack has hcon 
severely felt. Witness in partii.ular the first action of Charasia, 
when the Afghans fled towards ludikee ; and the stormir^ of tho 
ridge leading up to the Takht-i-Shiih Peak when the open ground 
beyond Beni Hissar was black with fugitives. General Hugh 
Gough and his splendid cavalry brigade of l,C0(t sabres ,aiid 
lances did all that men could do to gain the Kokarun Ford, and 
cut up such bodies of men as they could overtake ; but if one 
regiment had been spared from that brigade to have followed up 
our infantry advance, there would have been rare work for the 
troops about Pir Paimal. The answer, of course, to this as that 
the network of orchards and walled enclosures, with intersecting 
channels, seemed to shut out ruvah-y from participating in that 
part of the action : there W'as no one as usual to tell us of tho 
c'rand open groilhd when tho ridge was turned. ^ 
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Tbii following information ia dorired from tniBtwortb> Bonrcos, and may be of some 
interest 

Tall^ of IltvjhU ahivc mean Sea-UiotU * 


Oabol Plain 6,840 

Lnttabnnd Kotal , 7,460 

Eataflnng ...... . . 6,000 

^Jngdnlluck Kotal . . « 5,200 

Onndamab ..... . • * » 4,500 

Fattcbabad ... ..... 8,005 

Jellalabad . 1,050 


Tabic of Marcka from fimrood to Oahvl. 


The eorrected road distances aro : — 

Ullos. 

Jumrood to All Mnejid . . * • * * • 8*80 

Ali Musjid to Lundi Kotal ...... 10*50 

Land! Kotal to Dakka . . . . . . . 12 *00 

Dakka to Basanle II *10 

Basanle to Barikab 9'f8 

Barikab to Jellalabad . * 17*76 

Jellalabod to Bosabod 12*38 

Bosabad to Sufed Sang ....... 16*12 

Sofed Song to FezWau Kotal 12*75 

Feswan Kotal to Jogdallnck Fort 10*50 

JngduUuck Fort to Sei Uaba ...... 10*00 

Sei Baba to Luttabnnd .9*60 

Luttabimd to Batkbak . 9*50 

Bntkhak to Bala Hisaar 9 *20 

Total . . . 160*09 


Tbaitspokt thb InpiAn Auit. 

Tbe transport arrsogements hare always been the great stnmbling'block when war 
has been declared in India, and in the bc^ that something with be done to form a 
permanent establishmimt, 1 republish the following letter, written in Sherpnr on Jane 
16th, 1880 
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June. 

Lieatenaat-Colonel Low, of the 13th Bengal Iascoti, Chief Director of TnutBport with 
the Gabul Force, bae auggested a plan for eatabliahing a permanent transport seirice, 
tho dotails of which I will try to explain. He adTOcatea a eyatem-^the expeneeof which 
ahould be moderate in time of peace, and not esetrayagant in^ time of war — ^which should 
admit of rapid expansion when war breaks out, and, most important of all, which should 
allow of the anitnals being employed for ordinary purposes of commerce in peace time, 
yet always be ready to fall into their places when the State requires them. Colonel 
Low takes an army of 36,000 of all arms with Bftecn days* food as the unit to be 
treated, this being about the strength of a force which is likely to he mobilized in caso 
of war breaking out, and ho bclieres that under his B>stem trauQ>ort for such an army 
could be raised, at any time, in a fortnight. 

Taking the mule as the only transport animal in the “first line,'* he calculates that 
70,000smttles (of which nnmber 1,028 would be spare animals) would be required for 
the 36,000 men, the estimate being as follc^ * — 


7|000 British Infantry . 


Mula. 

io,m 

1,500 ,, Cavalry 

. .... 

6,03G 

2,800 Artillery and Engineers . 


ll,2fi7 

4,000 Natu'c Cavalry 

. . ► * ' 

9,900‘ 

21,000 „ Infantry 


26,331 


Total 

68,972 


Kparc animals 

1,028 


Grand total 

70,000 


This calculation is made on the Gabul scale of baggage, and each animal would have to 
carry two manuds only , allowance made for forage and grain also being carried. 
The 70,000 mules required would be located in the three Presidencies, in the following 
proportion Bengal, 311,000 ; Bombay and Madras, 17,600 each. Regarding Northern 
India, it is calculated that the N. -W. Provinces would furnish 0,75(>, Oudh 76U, and 
Rohilkund^,000. The Punjab would lie ixepoDsible for 27, 60f). The system of main- 
tenance would be the division of all the Wunt^ into a certain number of districts ; as, 
for instance, the K. 'W. Provinces into iluriwn, and tbo Punjab into twenty, each of 
wbici) would have a fixed number of mules ready fur the State when occasion might 
arise. Colonel Low’s cxplanatiou of the organization be wduld create is so clear, that 1 
will give his own words. Ho says — “The districts would all have been numbered off 
in the transport books, and I will auppose I am visiting the Rawalpindi or No. 20 district. 
The first village 1 enter might have, perhaps, fifteen mules, nine of which were over 
three and under fourteen years old. To the owners of these animals I would say : 

* Government will give you, through me, one rupee per month for each of these wnimala 
Government does not want them now and may never want them at all. Keep them, 
therefore, and use them as you have been accustomed to. All that Government asks is 
that you will agree to giro the use of the mules in time of war. You must bring 
with their saddles, &c., arranging among yonrselvcs that at least one man shall accom- 
pany every three mules. On Govemmeot calling for the mules, cyou will receive war 
rates of pay from^that day till the animals are discharged, when they will revert to 
peace rates of one mpee per month. This present agreement is to last twelve months, 
after which notice of three months on either side may end the bargain . the one proviso 
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being that when Government hae called for the service of the mules, the notice cannot 
be given until the mnlos are discharged. Meanwhile the mules must bo branded with tho 
district mark *R20;* and here is &s. 36, the Arst quarter’s t)a 7 ment in advance.”* 
Colonel Low Rtatoa that ^rom hia personal knowledge, and from opinions expressed by 
native gentlemen, he is convinced tho people u’ould eagerly accept such a system, as it*iB 
one which they could easily hndorstand, and is qnite in keeping with their customs and 
traditiona. 

Then comes the all imixirtant question of com. T'c^arding the permanent establish 
mont, Colonel Low suggests that a Director, who wonM have loutroi all over India, 
shonld be appointed witti staff pay of Ks. 1,000 jMir month. TIis sulKirdinates in llengal 
would be two superintendents (lU. 500 each), and fonr assistants (K^. 1.50 to its. 200) ; 
in Bombay and Madras ]U8t half this esiaMl' hmcni. Theic would also he a number of 
native oibcerB, and nun-commis&ioned officets. and five sowars would he toli^ off to each 
district. Tho staff in Bengal would cost 11s,. 0,-10 pci month (in j*oaco time), ig Dom< 
bay and Madias Its i,030 each, or a total of Its. 17,270 Inr cstaldishinent. The 
premium to owners of Re. 1 per animal wi^ld lie Rs. 7o,0ni>, iimking a grand total of 
Kb. 87.270. Whon w<ir broke out, the stafl would Itc avail.ib)e ioi insf.int <*ei\Ice at 
their normal pay, while the owner of each animal wuuld lecone In'* IK. 12 p* r month, 
in all Rs. 8,40,000, or a total expenditure on seivieeoE IK '',57,270. put thw 
matter iiw simpler form, Colonel Low lemaikh . ‘Mf we Nuppusc a^period of four years 
in which there was Wkr for four montlis, the co i houM he — 

tis. 

44 roontW peace, at Us. ''7,270 per mensem , . . 37,29,880 ^ 

4 montbi.' war, at Re. 8, 5/, 270 per meastui . . . 33,20,080 

Total 70,58,000 

This is, in round numbers, ti700,000;” and Colonel Low significant ly adds : — “ This can 
no doubt he compared with transpuil expenses \fi the last cahipaigu' — an alliu^inn, 
perhaps, to the enormous compensation we had to pay to camel owners for animals lust 
or killed. The second line of transport in a campaign, Colonel Low t onstders should be 
wheeled carriages, a ociluin nurai«i*i of carts bemg always kiqit ready at stations near 
the bases of supply, such as Multan, Raw'alpindi. With tliL boheme, ana no doubt 
several others before them, it will he bt^auget) the Govcmnient does not once for all 
make up its mind to an expenditure in pcaco time upon tr.an'.poit service • it m'ty aeem, 
for tho time being, money wasted, but anyone fecciug the accounts of the prebenb war 
cannot help being convinced that a permanent trantporl would Lii\o sa>cd the country 
many lakhs of rupees. 


TUB END. 
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India By Euwaiid John Waking, M D Assisted by a 
Committeo appointed for the Pinpose 8vo. bs 

Ihe {(lapa of Bhaihut. A Buddhist Uouument. 

Ornamented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist 
Legend and History in the Third Century b c By Alex- 
ANDEK Cunningham, CB^> CI£, Major-Geiieial, Royal 
Engineeis (Bengal Retired); Directoi -General Arehteological 
Survey of India. 4to. Fifty seven Plates. Cloth gilt. 

£S 3s. 
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Aroheelopoal Surrey of Western India. 

Ileport of the Firet Season’s Operations in the B^lgam and 
Kaladgi Distiicls. .Tatmatv toilay, 187 4 Prppaied at the 
India Museum and Puiilibhed under the Authoiity of the 
Seoretarv of State lor Indi.i in Goiiiieil. Hy Ja’hls BuROKSb, 
Author of the “ lloi k Temples of Klephiiiita, ’ &a , &a., and 
Editor of “The Indiitii \iitiqiiaiy.” Half-hound Quarto. 
Pliitis mid Wouili’iits L‘'.i -28. 

Arohsoloipieal Survey of Western India. Vol. II. * 

H(.]ioit on the \iitii|uities ot Ivathiau iid mid Kuehh, teing the 
result ol the See , 111 1 ''Oisotis 0|iei.itiiiiis of the Arehtn lUigical 
Siinii III Western hull 1871 7"i S\.)\iii,s BunoEas, 
Ij'.li (t ^ , M I!. A S , ,t,e , \i« ha >|i> .ic il 'sim py(,r imd Bsporter 
to (ioipiiAiieni, \\osi.rn liulii 187o Half htsinil. Quarto 
Seienty-folii I’l.iles nnl Uooihuts. £.1 3s. 

Arohsological Survey of Western India. Vol. III. 

llepoit oil the i\iitiquiti<.s in the Bidnr and Aiiriinga.bad i)is- 
tnets 111 till' Teiiitmv ot H. IJ. the Nizam ot li.iidarahad, 
being the iisull of the 'I’hird ‘^c.isoii’s (>|iei.Uinns of the 
litBologiOiil Survey ol Weslirn India 187r>-1873. l?v 
.rAiiiii.s' Btn.i.sb, F.llG S, M 14. 'fS., Memhro Je la HocieuS 
Asi.itique, Ao , Au'luisiUigiril Siiiveior and lleportor to Go- 
mi innoiit, West! Ill liuli.i lldlf-hounil Qiiiiito. Blxty six 

Plates mill Wooileiits. M2 2s. • 

• 

Illustrations of Buildinifs nhar Muttra and Agra, 

SlioiMiig the Mixed Hin,lu-Miihomedau Stylo of Upper India 
Prepared at the* liidi.i Museum under the authority of thS 
Seeielary of State for ludii in Uouniil, from Photographs, 
Pl.ins, and Draivingr. taken hy Oidor ol the Goverument of 
India. ]1y Hi si.t Haiitiv Coi i , Liout HE., late Superin- 
tendent Arehieologieiil Hunei of India, North Weat Provinces 
4to. With Photoyiaplis and Plates. £3 lUs. 

The Cave Temples of India. 

By d iMKh FniorsoN, 11.0 . Ij., F.EA.S., V.PRA.S., and 
.I\MKs Btmui'ss, K.H.ti.S., M.R.A.S.. &e. Printed and Pub- 
lishetl liyilidii of Hoi JliijeMy’h Seeretary of State, ifeo 
Royal 8\o. With PhotiigLiphs and Woodcuts. J12 2s. 
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Aberigh-Maokay (0.) Twenty-one Dayi in 'India. 

Being the Tour of Sir Au Baba., K.C.B. By Geouob 
Abebiob-Maukay. Pubt 8vo. 48. 

Adam W. (lat^ of Calontta) Theoriei of History. 

An Inquiry into the Theorieb of History, — Chuuoe, — — 
Will. With Special Reference to the Principle of Positive 
Philosophy. By Wii.uam Adah. Wvo. 158. 

Akbar. An Haatem Bomanoe 

Ky Dr. P. A. S. Van Lihb’jbq-Bbouweu. Translated from 
the Dutch hy M. M. With yotes and Introductory Life of 
the Emperor Akbar, by CT.BHi.NTb 11, Markham, C.B., F.B.S. 
Croitu 8vo. lOs. Od. 

Allen'e Series. , 

I. — Ansted’c World We Live In. •*. <• 

9. — Aneted'e Earth's History, iis. 

.1, — \nsted’s 9000 Examination Questions in Physical Geo- 
graphy. 2s. 

4,— Geography of India. (See page 10.) 28. 

5 — Ansted’s Elements of Physiography, la. 4d. 

0. — Hall’s 'Trigonometry . (Seepage II.) 28. 

7.— Wollnston’s Elenieiitiiry ludian Reader. Is. iSee p. 35.) 

Ameer All. The Fereonal Law of the Mahommedane 

cording to all the Schools). Together with a Ooroi>ai’alive 
Sketch' of the Law of Inheritance among the Sunnis and 
Shiahs. By Sted Ameer Aii, Moiilvi, M.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Presidency Magistrals at Calcutta. S\o. 158. 

Anderson (Ed. 1.) How to Bide and Sobool a Horse. 

With a System of Horse Gymnastics. By Edward L. 
Abderbob. Cr. 8iu. 2s. 6d. 

Anderson (F.) The English in Western India. 

8vo. 148. 

Andrew (W. F.) India and Her Heighbonrs. 

By.W. P. Abdrew, Author of “Our Scieutitic Frontier.” 
“The Indus and Its Proiinces,” “Memoir of the Euphrates 
Boute.” With Two Maps. 8vo. 15 b. 

Andrew (W. F.) Onr SojMtiflo Frontier. 

With ^etch-Map and Appendix. 8vo. 6 b. , 

Ansted (D. T.) Fhysical Geography. 

By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &o. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8vo., with Dliutrative Maps. 78. 
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CoNTBNi's: — R ibt I. — InTHonDcTJoji.— -The Earth as a Planet. 
—Physical Forces. — The Succession of Plocks. Pabt II.— 
Earth — Land. — Mountains. — Hills and Valleys — Plateaux 
and Low Plains. Pa’:t III. — Was hr — The Ocean — Rivera. 
— Lakes and Waterfallh. — The Phenomena of Ice. — Springs, 
Part IV. — Ai«. — The Atmosphere Winds and Storms. — 
Dew, Clouds, an<l Rain. — ( limatc and Weather. Part V. — 
Fiuk. — V olcanoes and Volcanic Plicnoniena — Earthquakes. 
Part VI. --LiH'. — 'I he DiMiTlniluin of Plants in the diffejjent 
Countiies of th< Eailh —The Distiibution of Animals on the 
Earth. — The I liMrilmtion ol* Plants and Aiiiranls in 'J'iine.— 
F.ffeots of Human ,\geiicv on liianiinate Xatiire. ^ 

“The Book in both vrIiirMc R nri c-ninprehrTi'aiTe, Rnd dnervRR R wide 
cireulation.”— Ohnener. 

AlUted. (1>.,T.) Elements of^ Physiography. . * 

For the use of Scionee HchooU Feap. Win. Is. 4il 

Ansted (D. T.) The World We Live In. 

Oi l‘’ir4 J.ess<ms m Plnshal (loography. For the use of 
Scliools and Students. Ry D T. .Wsi’Kij, M A , P.R S., &e. 
Feup Sis. 3.1111 Thousand, with lllustintions 
AlUted (D. T.) The' Earth’s History. 

Or, First I.essons in <reolog;t h'or tlie use of Schools and 
Students. Ry I> I'. Ansiih. Ttiird Thousand. Fciip. as. 


Anated (D. T.) 

Two Tliuusuiid J'Aaiiiin.itioii t.inesiioiis in Physical (Tpompliiy. 
pp. 180. Price tis. 

Ansted (H. T.) and Latham (K.*G.) Channel Islands. 

Jersey, Gnemsey, Alderney, Sark, fto. 

Thk Chaxvi'.i. 1^i.\ni)s. Cotitiuiniig : Pari 1. — Physical Gp 9- 
grapliy. Part 11. -Xatuial History. Part III. — Civil His 
toiy. Parc IV. — Kconoiiucs .iiid Tmde. Ry David Thomas 
A.nmed, M.A,, F II. S.. and Roni-.Br fToiinoN Latham, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
Hvo. Volume, with 73 Illustrations on Wood by Vizetclly. 
Loudon. Nicholls. and Hart ; with Map. bvo. IBs. • 


« This is a reall; valuable work. A book wbioh will long ramain tka 
standard authority on the Aibject. 2fo one who has been to the Channel 
lalanda, or who purposee going there will be insensible of its vslue." — 

Satmrdaj/ Bmitw. 

“It is *be producr of many hands and every band a one.*’ 

Anited (D. T.) Water, and Water Supply. * 

Chiefly with reference to the BritFh islands. Part I. — 
Surface Waters. 8vo. With Maps, 18s. 
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Aroiher (Capt. J. H. Laurence) CommentariM on the 

Punjaub Campaigu — 1H48-49, iucluding some additiona to tbo 
History of the Second Sikh War, from original sources. By 
Capt. J. H. Lawrksob-Archer, iicngal If. P. Cr. 8vo. fls. 
AynsleyCMre.) Onr Tisit to Hindustan, Kashmir, and Ladakh 
By Mi-s. .T. 0. MuRiiAY A\K->i.i'.y. 8\o 14-,. 

Bellew (Capt.) Hemoiri of a Griffin ; or, A Cadet's First 
Year in India. By Captain Bm i.ew. lllii'-tmtcd troin Designs 
ly the Autlinr. A New Edition. Cr. K\o. 10s. lid. 

Bernay (Dr. A. J.) Students’ Ggiemistry. 

Being the Seventh Edition of Household Chemistry, or the 
Science of Home Life By Ar^Eirr J. lli'.iiKAVs, Pn. Dr. 
F.C.S.,Prof. of Chemistry and Pnicliciil Clieniislryiil St Thoiiias’ 
Hispital, Medical, and Surgical •College. Crottii Hvo. .tj.s. Od. 
Blanchard (S.) Yesterday and To-day in India. ‘ 

By StDNEV Laii.ak IlrANoiiAnft. Post Hvo. (is. 

Contents. —Outward Bound. — The Old Times and t lie N ew. — 
Domestic Life. — Houses and Bungalows. — Imlian Ser\ntits — 
The Oreat Shoe (Juostion. — The Oorrisoti Hack — The Long 
Bow iu India. — Mrs. Dulcimer's Shiiiwreek. — A Traicllcr’s 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow. — Punch in India — .\iiglo- 
Indian Literature.— Clvistnias in Tndiii. — The Seasons in 
Calcutta. — Farmers in MnsHn._ — Homeward Bound — India 
os it Is. 

Blen’dnsopp (Bev. E. L.) Doctrine of Development in the 

Bible and in the Church ByllKV. F.. I, llj.hNKi.Nsoee, M,A , 
Rector of Springthorp. iJnd odldoii. I •Inio tis. 

BoUeau (Vajor-General J. T.) 

A New and Complete Set of 'I'l-avcrsc 'I'alilcs, showing the 
Differences of Latitude and the Denartnies to i veiy Minute of 
the Quadrant and to Five Places of Deeini'ils. Together with 
a Table of the lengths of each Degree of J.iititude and c/irres- 
ponding Degree of Longitude from the Equator to the Poles : 
with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and Engineer. 
Fourth ICdition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. 13s. London, 1870, 

Bonlger (D. C.) History of China. By Dehietiiios CHAnt,Es 
Boulobb, Author of “ England and Ku^sju in Central .Asia,” 
&c 8vo. vol ]. With Portrait. 18s. s 
Bonlger (D. C.) Engla^ and Bussia in Central Asia. With 
Appendices and TW^Maps, ono being the latest Bnssian 
Official Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 8vo. 36 b. 
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Bonlger (D, Central Asian Portraits; or the OelehritiM 

of the Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By Df.hktbiub 
Crables BouLor.u, M.R.A S. Crown Hvo, 7 b. 6d. 

Bonlger (B. C.) The Life of Tahoob Beg, Athalik Ghaii and 

Badaulet, Ameor of Knohgar. By Dlmei’rius Chablkb 
Bo< Lorn M K A.S. Bvo. With Map and .Ap^endiv. IBs. 

Bovring fSit J.) Piowery Scroll 

A Chinese Novel Translatial and llliisliutod with Notes hy 
SlK .1. ItowiiiM.. late II B.M Plenipo. Ghinii. Post»t<\o 
10b. tid • 

Boyd (B. Nelson) Chili and the Chilians, during the War 

Isifl-Md. Bv 11. Nelson Born, ‘F.R.t > S., F.G.S., .AliiIIioi of 
Coni Mini s liisiiection. pioth, Ilhivti iti il. Cr. ftro. UN. fid* 

Boyd (B.*Beison). Coal Mines Inspection; Its History and 

lleviiltv 8\o 1 N. 

Bradshaw (John) The Poetical Works of John Milton, • 

with Notes* vplnuUi'i V <iik1 philologii.il, .lotiN Bbadbbaw, 
III, l>. Iiispei Oil lit Sdiools, M.tdtit-,. vuls., po*tt Hro. Itis.dd 

Brandis' Porest Flora of North-Western and Central India. • 

B,v l)K. Bhanjii>,, liivpii tor (iciii'iiil of Korrstv to the fiovern- 
ment (if Jiolia., r<*vt and Plated. Ihs. 

Brigge (Gen. J.) India and Europe Compared. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 

Bright (W.) B.ed Book for Sprgeants. 

li'ifth and Jli v ise i lliliudii, ism'll By W. Beiuht, late Colour- 
Sergcitut, lOtli Moldlosov Il.V. Ke.ip. interleaved Is. 

Browne (J. W!) Hardware; How to Buy it for Foreign 

Markets. 8\o. lOs. lid. 

Buckle (the late Capt. £.) Bengal Artillery. 

A Memoir of tho Sei vires of the Bengal Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. Hy the late Capt. K Hcokle, Assist - 
Adjut. (it'll, lien Art. F.dit by Sik J . Kaye. 8vo. Lond, 
1852. 10s. 

Bnekley (B. B.) Th£ Irrigation Works of India, and their 

Finaneial Picsults. Being n liiipf Hi-tory nnd Description ol 
the Irrigation Works of liidi.i, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have caused to the State. By Koupb^B. Bucklfy, 
AM.I.C.E., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. 8vo. AVitli Map and Appendix, fis. 
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iorke (P.) Oolsbrated ffanl and Xilitary 1|jdala. 

By Peti!B Buuke, Seijeant-at-Lav. Aawor of *' Celebiated 
Trials connocted with the Aristocracy." Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
COiallen^ of Barlotta (Tbe). 

By Masbiuo D’Azeolio. Beudered into English by Lady 
Louisa Maoenis. 3 vols Grown 8vo. 21s. 

Gbriatmaa (Bev. H.) Bepublio of Fools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Abders in Thrace, from 
tl\e German of C. M, Von Wieland. By Rev, Henbv Christ- 
3IA8, M.A., h'.R.S. 2 Vole crown 8vo. 13 b. 

Ohristmaa (Bor. H.) Bin : Its Causes and Conseqnenoea 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin. Nature, E\tent and 
Results of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures, By the 
Rev.» Hehby Chbisthas, M.A., F.<R.8. Post 8vo. Ss. 

Collette (C. H.) The Boman Breyiary. 

A Critical and Historical Beview, with Copious Classified 
Extracts. By Chari.es Hastinrs ('oLi.sriK. 2nd Edition. 
Bevised and enlarged. 8vo. hs. 

CoUette (C. H.) Henry VIII. 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the Beformation in England. 
By CHABHEa Hastingb Coi,i.eiis. Post Kvo. (is. 

Colqnhoon (Hf^or J. A. S.) ‘With the Xnrrnm Force in the 
Canbul Campaign of 1878-72. By Miijor .T, A. S. Colqu- 
iioON. R.A With Illustrations from the Author’s Dravings, 
and tiwo Maps. 8vn. 10s 

Cooper’s Hill College. Calendar the Boyal Indian Bn* 

gineering College, Cooper’s Hill. Published by authority in 
January each year. Os. 

Contests. — Staff of the College ; Prospectus for the Year; 
Table of Marks; Syllabus of Conrsa of Study; Leave and 
Pension Buies of Indian Service ; Class and Prise Lists ; Past 
Students serving in India ; Entrance Examination Papers, &c 
Corbet E.) A Fleasnro Trip to India, dnring the Visit 
of H.BH. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By Mrs. CoBBRT. Illustrated with Photos. Crown 8vo. 7s. fid. 
Crosland (Krs. H,) Stories of the City of London; Betold 
for Ybutliful Readers. By Mrs. Nbwion Cboslanh. Wiih ten 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Os. ^ 

These Stories^iW from the early diys of Old London Bridge and the 
SrtUement of the Knights Te^dars in England to the time of the Gtor^ 
Kots ; with incidents in the 'Life of Brunei in relation to the Thsmee 
Tn el I “ T led from Per 1 r 
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OrniM of “Gtlateoi,'’ 

Captain H.H H. the Duke of Kdiuhurgli, K.G., m IU67 — IHdU. 
By the Rtv John Mu nek, B.A., Chaplaiu ; and Ohwald W. 
Briehi.v. Illuytnited by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Ijithogtaplis and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Bui PR r.v Hvo. 10s. 

Danvers (Fred. Chas.) On Coal. 

With Reference to Seroeniiig, Tian^poil, in., H\o. lOs. Od. 

Daunas (E.) Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the 

Desert. Jiv F,. Da' mas, (iPiieralof the Division Commanding 
at Boideaux, Seiiatoi, Ae , Ae. With ( omnieiilnries by the 
Kmir Abd-el-Kadir ^Authorized Edition). )svo. Os. 

“ We have rarely read a yorli Riring a more piclurraque sod, at the* 
Mine lime, ^^rartical account of the maunera and ouatouia of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs nnd 1 Iieir horses ” —Edinburgh Oniraoit. 

Deighton (H.) Shakespeare's King Henry the Fifth. 

With Xiites mill >iii lutrodui lion. By K Dmohton, Principal * 
of Agra t iillegc. Clown "sao. .^s 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, dko., in Western 

India. By an Ex-Commissiosfb. Fcap. Sa. (id. 

Diokins, (F. V.) Chiusbingura : or the Loyal Leagae. 

A Jiipuiicse Romtuice. Translated by FitEOEiticK V. DrcKiNs, 
Sell., of (he Middle Temple. Banister ut-Law. With Notes 
and an Ap)iriidi\ coiitiiiiiii’g a Metrical Version of th9 Ballad 
of TaUasiikd. and i spcfinn u a>f the Onginul Text in Japanese 
eharactei. Illustrated li\ iiuinerous Engravings on Wood, 
dran'ii and evei nted In .fdjmnesr artists and printed^oii 
Japanese piipeP. 8so. 10s. tid 

Doran (Dr. J.) *' Their Majesties Servants” : 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and .Audiences 
From Thomas Botteiton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doban, 
F.S.A., Author of “ Table J'raits,” ” Lives of the Queens of 
F'nglaud of the House of Hanover,” &c Post 8vo. £s. 

** Every page of tho work is barbed with wit, and vill moke its way 

point foremost 'provide! entertoiiunent for the most diverw 

tutes.” — Dai^ Newt. 

Drary (CoV H.) The HseM Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commegee, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Colonbl Hebrr Dbtirt. Second Edition, 
wi‘ Additions and Corrections. Royal Svo. 18s. 
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Idwardf (&. Sntherlaad) A Femald SUiilist. r 

By liluKEST Lavigne. 'LVanskted from tlie French by G. 
SuTHBBLAND EdWABDS. Gl'OWll Bvo. 9s. 

Edwards (H. S.) The Lyrioal Drama : Essays on Snigeots, 

Compoaers, and E\ecutaiit8 of Modern Opera. By H, Sotbeb- 
lANo Edwadds, Author of “The Russians at Home and 
Abroad," &c. 'i^^o toIs. Crown 8vo. Sis. 

Edwards' (H. S.) The Enssians At Home and the Enssiau 

AbVood. Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Bussmn Life 
under Alexander II. By H. Sumekiand Edwards. S vole.. 
Crown 8vo. Sis. 

Eyre, (iliyor-Ooneral Sir V.), K.C.S.I., C,B. The Eabnl ln< 

* Burrertion of 1841-42. Bevised^d corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre’s Origiaal Manuscript. Edited by Coloqel G. Bl 
Madlebon, C.S.I. Crown 8 to., with Map and Illustra- 
tions. 9 b. 

Eearon (A.) Elenneth Trelawny. 

By Axec Feabon. Author of “ Touch not the Nottle.” 
2 Tols. Crown 8vo. 21 b. 

Garrick (H. B, W.) Haneukhi and Snndar Sinj^h ; a Hindu 

Talc. Hiiidubtuiii and English. With 24 lllustrutious. By 
II. B. W. Gauuick. 4to. Is. (id 

Gaaetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vuls , 8vo. £2 lOs. 

,, 8>o. 21s. • 

„ (N W P., &c ) 2 vols., 8t6. 269. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasscrim I’luvinces and Singdpore. Compiled 
from original and aullieniic sources. Accomjianiod by an 
Atlas including plans of all the pnncipal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal Bvo. with 4to. Atlas £3 3s. 

Geography of India. 

Con^rismg sn account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining Fcap. pp 260. 2s. 

Geologioal Papers on Western India. ' 

Including Cutcli, Sciiide, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Siimmaiy of the Geology of India gene- 
rally Edited for the Govemmcnt by Hrnby J. Cakteb, 
Assistant Sujgeon, Bombay Army. ]^yal Bvo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; lialf-bound. £2 28. 
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Oillmore (Fvker) EnconnterB with Wild Beasti. 

By Pabkeb Gillmose, Author of “The Great Thirst 
Land," ‘‘A Bide Through Hostile Africa,” do. With Ten< 
full-page Illaatrutions. Cr. 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 

Olyn (A C.) History of Giviluation in the Fifth Century, 

Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professo,' of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Pans Hy Ashby 0. Giyn, B A., of tlie Inner 
Temple, Burrister-at Lhm. U voIb., post 8 vo £1 Is.* 

Qolcbstnoker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary &e- 

raaius of. With a Memoir. 2 sols Svo 21s. , 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tabln, 

' illnstyitive of Indian I fistory Ito. "is. , 

Greene (F. V.) The Bussian Army and its Campaigns in 

Tuike) ill i«77-l878 Bv K V. Gheenk, First Lieutenant 
in the ( (irps iiC Kngiueeis, U.is. Army, and lately Military 
\iiaelie to the I’liited States Legation tit St. Petersburg. Svo. 
AVilli \tlas 3 is. S( roiiil Edition. , 

Greene (F. Y.) Sketches of Army Life in Bussis. 

OlOMIl ts\() Os * 

Griffith (Balph T. H.) Birth of the Wbj: God. 

A Poem By Kalidasa. Tnuiblated fiom the Sa^iBcrit into 
bhiglisli Vi rsp Ry IIai ph.T TT. tJuiFr itii. 8vo. 5b. 

t 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 

Pintish North America A Book for all TravollerB* and 
.Sittleis Bj’ Ki HErer.K Hail, F.B.>S. Crown Pvo., with 
Maps, tis 

Hall’s Trigonometry. 

The Kloments of Plane and Spheneal Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, rontuiiing the bolution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy For the use of Schools. By the Re^. T. G. 
Hall, M.A , Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London. 12mo. 

Handbook of Beferenoe to the Maps of India. 

Giving*the Lat. and Long, of places of note l^mo. Sb. 6d. 

*,* nUiwiU le found a naluMe Companion to Meurt, JJlen Jf Cot,' 

' Slapt of Indio. 
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Earoourt (Maj. A. F. F.) Down Ity the Drawle.t 

By Majuk a F. P. Habo.iubt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
t “ Kooloo, Ijahuuf, and Spiti,” “ The Shakespeare Argosy,* Ac. 
2 Vols. Ill one, erown 8vo. 6$. 

Holden (E. S.) Sir William Eenehel. Eii Life and Worki. 

By Edwauij S Holden, United States Navul Observatory 
Washington. Cr. Svo. fls, 

Eollafd. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated fram the Italian by 
Caboline Tilton. Ciuwii 8vo *'10s. 6d 

Eongh (Lient-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Lav. 

I 8vu. cloth. 238 

4 • 

Hughes (Bev. ll P.) Motes on Muhammadanism. • 

Second Editioii. KeAised and Enlarged. Fcap. Hvo. 6s. 

Hutton ( J.) Thugs and Baooits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
Garottcrs and Gang Hobbers of India, By Jambs Hditok. 
, Post 8vo. 8s. 

India Bireototy (The). 

For the Guidance of Comnlauders of Steamers and Sailing 
VesseU. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain Jambs 
Horsbuhgh, F.R.S. 

Paj^’ I. — The East Indies, and Inteijacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised. lUxtended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 
By CoHMANDF.B Aliirkd Dunoas 'J'aylor, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendentof Marine Surveys to the Government of India. ISs. 

Pari’ If. — The China Sea, nith flio Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand, lllustraled with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, Ac. By the same. {In preparation.) 

Indian Ind Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, Ac., A Manual of the 
Hahommedan Law of Inheritance and Oonlraot ; comprising the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and boMd upon the text 
of Sir H. W. Maonaohtbn's Frinoiples and Preoedents, together 
with the Deoisions of Ibe Privy Council and JSigh Courts of the 
Fresidenofls in India. FpH:he use of Schools and Stndrata. By 
SiANDiBH Grots GsasSt^ Burrister-at-Lsw, Header of Hindoo^ 
Hahommedan, and Indi< n law to the I > of Coi t. Svo. 1^' 
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Hedaya, or (luidc, a Commentary on the Mussulman Lawe, 
taanslAted by oHer of the Gorernor-Oenenl uiid Council of Bengal- 
By Chables Hamiltok. Second Edition, ttiUi Preface and Index 
bySTAMDiBH Gbotb Qbaot. 8vo. £115^. 

Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of CoUncca 
Comprising tbe Induin System of Duties, Beligious and Civil, 
verbally translated from t lie Original, with a Preface by Sib W i t.t.tiw 
and collated with the Sanscrit !lext by Gravbb IteAKKBT 
Hauuhtok, M.A., E.B.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College. 91ew edition, with Preface and Index by 
Stakdibh G. Gradt, Bsmster'at'Law, and Header of Hindu, 
Mahomuiedan, and Indii'n Law to the Inns of Court . 8vd., cloth. 12s. 

Indian Code of Criniiniil Procedure Being .Act of |8f9, 

^ssed by the Govemor-Genoral of India in Cpuncil on the 25th of 
A^nl, 1872. 8vo. 12e. 

Indian Code of CimI Pcoceiluic. Being Act X. of 1877, 8vo. 
lUa. • 

Indian Code of Civil Piocedure. In tbe form of Questions 
and Ansuers, with Explanatory and lUuatrative Notes. By 
Asaxia J. Lewis, Bamster-at law, 12nio, 12s, 6d. • 

Indian Penal Code. In the Eoim of Que'-tions and Answers. 
With Exphknatoiy and Illustrative Notes. Bt AbOelo J. Latvia, 
Bamster-at-Law, Post 8vo. 7 b. Gd. 

Hindu Law. Principally with leference to suih poj^oua of it 
as conceru the Admiuistratiou of Justice in the Couns in India. 
By SlB Tbovab St^boiF, late Chief Justice of Madras. 2 vola.« 
Bl^al 8vo.. 1830. 24s. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Data Bhaga. Notice af tlie 
Case on l^wsoono Cooinar I'^jore's Will J udgmeut of the Judioial 
Committee of the Pnvy Council. Examination of such Judgment. 
By John Cookbabe, Bamstor-at-l^aw. Boyel 8 to. 20b. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within tbe Dekhan Pru- 
vinoes subject to the Piesidenoy of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. By Akihitb Steels. Boyal 8vo. £I la. , 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page M.) 

Chart of Hindu fnheritanue. With an Explanatory Treatise, 
By AuiABio BtntBEit. 8vo. Gs. Gd. 

Manu&I of Military Law. Fur all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Tolunteei Slices. By Colonel J. E. ’PivSn, Assist. Adjutant 
^neral at Head Quarters, A J. F. Coluer, Esq , of the Inner 
lompls, Bamster-at-Law. Third and Eevised Edition. Poolrat 
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Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Iftrtial ( the Mode of Oondurtmg Triali ; the Dutiea of Officen at 
Military Conrta of Inqueeta, Coizrta of Inquiry, Courts of Bequeate, 
£>3., dec. The following are a portion of the Contents 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courta of Inquiiy, 6. Courts of Inqueat. 3. Courts of Bequest, 
7. Fonna of Courts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphabetioally arranged.) 10. Behellions. 
11, Biots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-CiM. W. Hoooe, lata 
Bepu^ Judge-AdTocate-General, Bengal Army, and Author of 
serersi Works on Courta-Martial. One thick 8to. rol, 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Houoii & Long TliickSvo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Criminal Law and Proeednre, 

Including the Procedure in the High Couits, us well us that in . 
the Courts iiot*- established by Boyal Charter : with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large iiumLer 
f of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an Avfenuix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. il 
STAaidKG, Esq , LL.B. & F. B. Consiaht.k. M.A. Third 
' edition. 8vo. £2 2 b. 

Indian Xnfantioide. . 

Its Origin, Progress, and Sup]>rei>!>iuji. By John Cave-Bkowk, 
M.A. 8vo. Ss. 

Irwin (Q. C.) The Garden of India ; or Chapters on Ondh 

History and Affairs By H C*. Ikwin, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. 12s. •- 

Jaokmn (Lt<Col. B.) Uilitar; Surreying, & h\u. 14b. 

(Sde page 20). , 

Jaofcson (Lowie D'A.) Hydraulic Hannal and Working 
Tables, Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 
Published under the patronage of the Bight Honourable the 
gecretaxy of India. By LowisD’A. Sacksok. 8vo. Mb. 

Jadkaon.(IiOwii D'A.) Canal and Culvert Tahlss. 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi- 
ficatiou, with Explanatory Text and Ei^amples. By Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of “ Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics,” Ac. Roy. 8ro. 28s. 

Jaokson (L. D’A.) Pocket Logwithms and other Thblea for 
Ordinary Colchlations of Qpafitity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, 
Assurance, and Angular functions, obtaining Results correct 
in the Fourth figure. By Lowis D'A. Jackson. 
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Jackson (L. fi’A.) Accented Fonr-Fifpue Logcxithms, and 

other Tables. For purposes both of Ordinary and of Trigono- , 
metrical ('aleulatiuu, and for the Curroetiuii of Ahitudes and 
Lunar Distances. Arranged and accented by Lowis D’A. 
.Iackbon, A.M.S.G.F., Autlior of “ Canal and Culvert Tables,’’ 
“Hydraulic Manual,” liec. Grown 8vo. !>s, 

James (A. G. P. Eliot) Indian Indnstnes. 

By A. G. F. Eliot .Tamks. Author of “ A Guide to Jndian 
Household Management,'' &c. Crown 8vo 9s. 

COBTEITTS : — ^Indian AgriculAre ; Beer ; Cacao ; Carpets ; Ceraala ; 
Chemicala ; Cinchona ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Drugs , Dyeing and Colourmg 
Materials; Fibrous Bubsteneea; Forestry; Hides; Slnns add Horns; 
Gums and Besiiis; Irrigation; Tvoiy; Mining; Oils; Opium; Pape%; 
Pottery j Byots ; Brads ; Silke Spiras ; dugar ; Tea ; Tobaoed ; Wood ; 
*Woal, Tsble of Exports. Index. * 

Jarrold (Blanchard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vole. Post Hvo. I he. • 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprus ; Bistoricsl and Descriptive. 

Adapted from the German of HerrFsANZ Von Lohlk. With 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batson JoTNKit.e 
Crown Hvo. With 3 Maps. lOs. Od. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy Yntr in India. 

A History of tho Sepoy War in India, 1857— 1H68. By Sir 
John William Kate, Author of " 'J’ho History of the War in 
Afghanistan.’’ Vol. 1 , 8>o. IHs. V'ol. II. fl. Vo1.%11.j61. 

Contexts OF VoL. I. BdbK I. — Inthuddctory. — T he Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The “ Right of Lapse.” — The 
Annexation of Oude. — Progress of Englishism. BooKlI.-*The 
Sepot Army f m Risk, Puookers, and Decline. — E arly His- 
tory of the Native Army. — ^Deteriorating Influences. — The 
Sindh Mutinies. — Tho Funjauli Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book III. — ^The Ouibreak of the Mutiny.— 
Lord Canning and his Couudl . — The Oude Admiaiatmtion aud 

the PcT&ia.n War. — ^Tho Rising of the Storm. — The Firei 
Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — M\citement iu Upper India — 
Bursting of the Stqrm. — A ppendix 

Contents of Vol II ; — Book IV. — ^Tiie Rising in the 
North-west. - The Delhi History. — The Outbreak at Meerut. 
—The ’Seizure of Delhi.— Calcutta in May.^Last Days of 
General Anson.— The March upon Delhi. Book V. — Pro- 
OREBS OF Rebellion in Upper India — B enares and Alla- 
habad.— Cawnpore.— The March to Cawnpore.— Re-occupation 
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of Cawnpore. Book VI. — ^The Punjab ank Delhi .—First 
Conflicts in the Punjab. — Peshanur and Rawul Finder. — Pro- 
gress of Events in Ae Punjab. — Delhi — First Weeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege. — ^The Last Succours firom the 
Punjab. 

Contents of Voi, 111. ; — Book VII — Bengal, Behau, 
AND THE North-west Provinces. — At the Seat of Govern- 
ment. — The Insurrection in Behar. — The Siege of Arrah. — 
Brhar and Bengal. iJooK VIII. — Mutiny and Rebellion 
IN THE North-west PiioviKcfs — Agra in May. — Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts. — Bearing of the Native Chiefs. — Agra in 
Junee July, August and Septen her. Book IX. — Lucknow 
^ and Delhi. — licbcllion in Onde. — I’evoltiuthe Districts. — 
Luchuow in June and July. — The'siege and Capture of Delhi. 

(For contiifuatioii, *t'c “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” by 
(.'olonel G. B. Mallebon, p. 19.) 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) Hiatory of the War in Afghanistan. 

New edition. !l Vols. Crown 8vo. Jil. bs. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) H. St. 0. Taoker'i Life and Correspondenoe. 

Svo. Jtts. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) Memoriala of Indian OoTenunents. 

By H. Sr. George Tuokejl Svo. Ills. 

Keatinge (Hrs.) English Homes in India 
By Mrs. Keatinge. Part I. — The Three Loves. PartlJ. — 
Tile Wrong Turning Two vols , Post Svo. IHs. 

Keene (H. 0.) Hogol Empire.' > 

From the death of Aiiruug/eb to the overthrow of the Mahralta 
Power, by Henry Gkobgf Keene, B.C.S. Second edition. 
With Map. Bvo. 10s. fid. ' 

Thii Work Jills up a blank between tJu efi4ing of Elphinstmu's 
and the eommeueement of ThortUm's Hittoriss. 

Keene (H. Adminiitration in India. 

Post 8ro 5 b. 

Keentf(H. 0.) Feepnl Leavei. 

Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keene H. The Turks in India. ' 

Historical OhaipterB on the Administration of Hindostan by 
the Chugtaj Tartar, Babar, and bis Descendanto. 12 b. 6d. 
Latibam (Di>E. G.) Eusn and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Kt>>n$rogical, and Historical Point of 
View. 8vo 1 '■ 
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Lan^ (CoL W. V. B.) Our Bnnnen Wan and Balatioai 

with Burma.* With a Summarj’ of Events from 1820 to 
1 879, including a Sketch of King Theebau's Progress. With 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Infoiiiiation. By 
Colonel W. F. B. Laukik, Author of “ Rangoon,” “Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War,” Bvo. With Flans and Map. 
10s. 

Lae (F. 0.) The Chnroh under ftneen Eliaabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. K. (1. F.ke, D.D Two 
V ols., Crown Hvo. “Is * 

• 

Lee (F. The Words from the Crois; SereA Sermou 

for Lent, Pashion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Bw. P. (1. 
Lee, D.D. Third edition revised. Fcap. 3“.. Hd. ^ 

Lee (T. fi.y Order Out of Chaos. Two Seymons. *By the 
Hev. Fhedehick (Ieobok Lee, D.D. Fcap ‘Is. 0d. 

Lee's (Br. W. IT.) Brain of Bilver to the East. 

Post Svo Hs. 

Le ItessiirieT (M<^. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diar}' ot Major A. Le Mrssuhieh, It.K., Brigade , 
Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown ft\o. Hs. 

Lewin ^T. H.) Wild Baoes of tile Sonth Eastern Erontiar of 

India. Inchiding an Account of the Losliai Country. By Capt. 
T. H. r.EwiN, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post Bvo. lOs 0d. 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Fei^ Code, 

In the Form of (iiiesiiohs and Aiihivors. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative .Notes Bv Anoklo ,1. Lewis. Post Bvo. 78. 0d. 

, • 
Lewis (A. J.) Indian Code of Ci'vil Prooednre. 

Ill the Form of Questions and Answers With Explanatory 
and illustrative Notes. By.VsiiKi.o.T. Lewis. PostHvo. 128.0d. 

Leyden and Ersldne's Baber. 

Memoihs ok Zehiii-ki)-Din Mohammed Babes, Empesob of 
Hikdusi'an, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turlci, and 
tmnsisted parti}' I^' the late doRN LEvnivN, Esq., M.I)., and 
partly by William Eiiskinb. Rsq , with Notes and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Introduetion, together with a Map of 
the Coifntries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By Chabi.bh Wadbiegtok, of the 
East India Company's Engineers. 4to. Lond. 1896. £1 6s 
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UMuraxt’i and Fineott'a Frtmitiva and VniTarial Lava of 

the Formation and development of language ; d National and 
Inductive Byatem founded on the Natural Basie of Onomatops. 
8yo. 13«. 6if. 

liodcwoed (Ed.) Hatnral Eistory, Sport and TraveL 

By Edwaud Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Moughyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations, fls, 

LotoU (Tioe-Adm.) Personal EarratiTO of Events from 

17&9tol8l6. With Anecdotes. By the late Vice- Adm. Wm. 
SrAKHOFBLovei. 1 ., R.N.,KH. Second edition. Crown 8vo. -Is. 

XaoOregor (CoL C. K.) Earratlve of a Jonmey through 

the Province of Eltorassan and on the N. W. frontier of 
t Afgh^istan in 1875. Colpnel C. M. MAoGlnKoon, 
C.S.I., G.1.E.> Ben(^ StaS Corps. 2 vols. 8va With 
map and numerous illustrations. SOs. 

^Xaokay (C.) Luck, and what oame of it. A Tala of onr 

Times, By Chahlds Maoiuiy, LL.D. Three vols. Sis. 6d. 

Xaggi ( J.) Bound Europe with the Crowd. 

. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Kagenis (Lady Lonisa) The Challenge of Barletta. By Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio. Rendered’ into English l>y Lady Loi'wa 
Maoenib. ‘i vols., crown 8 vo. 21s. 

Xalleso^ (CoL G. B.) Final French Straggles in India 

and oil the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of tho Isles of France autl lluiii’lioii, aud Sketches 
of the most euiiuent Foreign Adientuiei-h iii India up to 
tbs period of that Capture. W ith .in Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition foiin India to Egypt in 1801. 
By Colonel G. B. Mau.Eson, C 8.1. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Xalleson (CoL G. B.) History of Afghanistan, from the 
Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1 878. 8vo. 
2nd Edition. With Map. 18s. 

■alleion (CoL G. B.) Herat; The Garden and Granary of 

Central Asia. With Map and Inde.'i. 8to 8s 

Xalleson (CoL G. B.) History of the Bidian Kntiny, 

Ib67-1658, commencing from the close of thh Second 
Volume of 'Sir John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. 
Vol. I. 8vo. With SOs. 
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ConvbnA. — Galoutta in May and June.— William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre.— How Bibar and Calcutta were eaved.^- 
Mr. Colvin luid Agra. — Jhanai and Bandalkband. — Colonel 
Durand and Holkar.— Sir George Lawrence and li<ypatana. — 
Brigadier Polwhele’s great battle and ite results. — Bareli, 
Rohilkhand, and Farakhahad. — The relation of the annexa- 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
Mutiny in Uudh. — The siege of Lakhnao. — The first relief of 
Lakhuao. 

VoL. II. — The Storming of Delhi, the Belief of Luck- 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
BohBkhand, and the mt^Tementa of the Beveral Colunma 
in the N. W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern PVontiers 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
208 . 

VoL. 111. — Bombay iti Ifi.’i?. Lord Elphiuslunc# Mardh 
of Wo<(fburn*h t'oluraii. Mr. Setou-lvorr and the Sonthem 
Maratha Country. Mr. fc'oqctt and Bombay. Aairgarh. Sir 
Henry Durand. March of Stuart's Column. Holkar and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Uaidiirubad. Miyor C. Davidson and Sala/ 
Jang. Sagai' and Karbadi Territory. Sir Bobert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Tluse. Central India Gam]>aign. Whitlock and Karwi. 
Sir Hugh Bose and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western* 
India. Lord Canning’s Oudh policy. Lost Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Bobeit Napier, Smith, Miche'l, and 
Tautia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stuCions. Conclusion. Bvo. With PIms. 20s, 

Tifftiini.ig (Mrs.) Anoieut and Mediseval India. 

Being the History, lleligiou, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astrojfomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Ac., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaued from may be named the Big Veda, 
Same Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatba Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita. The Puranas, Code of Menu, Code of Y^navalkya, 
Mitekehara. Daya Bhaga, Mahabbanta, Atriya, Chataisa, 
Susruta, Hamayana, Baghu Vansa, Bhattikavya, wkuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra Bakshasa, Batna- 
vali, Kumaia Sambhava, Frabodha, Cbandrodaya, Mogha Data, 
Gita Govinda, Panchataiitra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagata, 
Ketala, Panchaviiisati, Dasa Kumam Charita, &c. By Mrs, 
M NHiaa, with Illustrations, 2 vols., rtvo, KOs. 
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Herrin (Cliae ) Herr, the Queen of the World aad'the Seonrge 

^>f the Meii-stealing J urcomaiis By L RAALsa Makvin, author 
of “ Ihe Disaatrous 1 urcoman CampHigTi, anA “GrodekofTa 
Ride to Ueiat ” With Poitiaits and Maps 8vo 18s. 

‘ Herrin (Chai.) Colonel (Irodekofi’e Bide from Bamaroand to 
Heiat, thiuugh Baikh anti tht. UAbek States ol Aighaii Tuike* 
stun Witli hia own Match-route from the Oxus to Herat 
By CttiRii'S MAntiN Crowo 8vi>. With Porti ait Sa 
Harrin (Chas ) The Eye-Witneases’ Aooonnt of the Disai- 
tioub BnssiHii Campaign against the Akhul lekke iuno- 
maMis Best rihiiig the March at loss the Burning Desert the 
Storming of Deiigeel lepe andr tlie Disnstious Retreat to 
the Caspian Bi Chaklfh Marvin With iiuineroue Maps 
and Plaiib Svo iHs. 

l^ayhev (Bdward) Hlnstrated Sorse Bootor 

Being ^ii Accurate and Detailed Account, atcomp^iiied bj 
tniirt than tOO I’lctoriul Representations, i haracteristio of the 
\ iiiotis Diseases to ivhith the Equine Rue are subjected, 
( Uigethtr with tht latest Mod* of 'Ireatmeiit and nil the re- 
quisite Pieseiiptions mitten in Plain English By Ldward 
Maihjiw, M 11 C V S 8\o iHs tid 
, OoMU MS — I he Brain and Nervous Svstem. — The Ryes — 
The Mouth — Ihe Nostiils — The Thioat — Ihe Chest and its 
tonteutb — The Stonmth Later, &e — The Abdomen — The 
Unnary Oigans — The Skin — Specific Diseases — Limbs - 
The Feet — Injunes — Operations 

“Tl^ book contsnig nearly 6CO pages of valuable matter, whioh 
reflecta great credit on ita author, and, owing to its praetieal detaila, the 
aieauit of deep acientifio reaeaich, deeervee a place In the library ot medical, 
Teteriiiary, and non proteeeional readers ” — /fleid 

“ ihe book luiniahes at once the bane and the antidote, ae the 
dianntge show the hoise not only eulTeruig from ciiry kind of disease, but 
in the different et igea of it, while the alpliabi tuarsummary at the end gives 
theeanee, symptome and treatment of each ’ —Jlhustrated London Heat 

Hayhew (Edvard) Illustrated Horse Uanagemeut 

Ooiitainiiig desinptive rcuiarks upon Auutoniy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, ieeth, hood, Vices, Stablps, likewise a plum account 
of the .situation, nature, and value oi the vaiious points, 
together with coinmcnts on groonn, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and timneis , Lmbelhshed with iiiore thun 400 engraviiiga 
fiom original designs made expRssl> foi this work. By E 
Mayh]!.w. a new Edition, levised and improved liy J 1 
Lopioa M.RCV8 hvoj^ia 
Contents — ‘‘Phe body of the horse anatomically considered. 
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PmBiu,— Tlfe mode of adininisteiiiig it, and minor operations. 
Shobinu. — I ts origin, its uses, and its varieties. This THMii. 
'iheir uatuiai growth, and iho abuses to whieh they are liable. 
tooD. — 'J'he tiLlebt time lor fe<-diug, and the kind .if looii 
which the horse uatundly eungunios. The evils whieh are 
ooeasioiied by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called nicapacitutiug vices,” which are the 
results ol injury or of disriuse. Stablrs as they should be. 
Gboums. — T heir jirejudict-s, their injuries, and their ifuties. 
PoiNis. — Their relative importance and where to look fur ilieir 
development. liHKi-nii.ti. — Its lucoiisisLencies and its disaji- 
pointmeuts. liitE.vKiNO and Tuaimno, — ibuir eifom and 
tlieir results. ^ • 

Xayhew ^Henry) Oermail Life and Uanners, 

Ah seen in huxony. With an ncconnt ol Town Life — Village 
Life — Fasliioiiable Life — Married J. Hr — School and University 
Life, Ac. illuslintcd willi sioiigs and Piclui'cs of the Student 
Uubloms at the University oi .liuu. By Ilasitv Mavhbw, 
8 vols., Hvo., witli iiuinerous illustrations li's. 

A Vupulat JidiliuH of the abate. With illustialioiis. Or. Hvo. 'is, 

** Full of origuiaL thuuglit and obrurvution, and umy b studied witli pro* 
fit by both bteman aud iSnglwb— especially by the U«nuan.”il<Arnr'K». 

KoCoih (J.) Advioe to Officers in India. 

By Joii.M MoCusu, M.I>. Post tivu. hs. 

Keadow (I.) llotes on China. * 

Desoltory Notes on Iho <to>ci1imeiit and People of Gbiiia ami 
on the Chinese Language. B\ T. T. Mv.adows. hvo. Us. 

Meniiei (8.) Turkoy Old and New ; Historical, Geog^aphidlaJ, 

and Sitatislical. * By ldi''i'UKBi.ANu Mbmzibs, With Map and 
numerous illustrations. 8 vols., 8vu. 884. 


Military Works — ohiefly isined by the OoTomment. 

Field Fxercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket ediuyu. Is. 
Queen's Begulatious and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 
1874. Bvo. 3>. 6d. luterlesved, 6a 6d. Pocket Edition, la 
Musketry UegulatioiA, as used at Uytbe. Is. 

Dress Begulatious for the Army. (Beprintiiig.) 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1878. lid. ^ 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. (Id. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut, H. C. Slack. 88 ; 
or with Oonpaay Drill, 8a 6d, 
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Handbook of Briji^de Drill. Bj Lieut. H. C.'Slacr 3b. 

Red Book for Sergeants. Bj Willum Bbight, Colour- 
Sergeant, 87th Middleaex K.T. li. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishuig, RuttalioTi, 
end ShalteF Trench Drill. By Iiient. Cribuib Suok. Is. 

Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and lllastrated, 
together with duties of Oompaay Offloers, Markers, to., in Betta- 
• lion. By Captain M^ltor. 8s. 6d. 

Cavalry RegulationB. For the Instrurtion, Formations, and 
Morementa of Oevaliy. Soya! Sro. 4s. 6d. 

Monital of Artillery Exercises. 1873. 8vo. 5s. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. Si. 

Staniing Orders for Royal Artillbry. 8vo, 3s. 

Principles ao^ Practice of Modem Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 
^ Owar, B.A. 8vo. lUnstrated. 15s. 

Artillerist's Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 
Mi^or B. A. OsiVFiTES. 11th Edition. 6s. 

Conmendium of Artillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Oonison Artillery for Beseire Forces. By Captain J. M. MoXeneie. 
8s. 6d. 

Principlee of Gunnery. By John T. Hxdb, M A , late Pro- 
taasor of Fortiflcation and Artillery, Boyal Indian Militm College, 
Addieoombe. Second edition, reriaed and enlarged. With many 
Flatee and Cute, and Fhotogropb of Armstrong Chm. Boyol 8to. 
Him. 

Notee on Gunnery By Captain Goodcvc. Revised Edition. 

la. 

Text Book of the Conetruction and Manufacture of Rifled 

* Ordnance in the British Serviee. By STcnm & Jona Second 
Edition. Paper, 8a, 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. * 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Miyor Hector 
SxaaiiB. Berised and Ta-arraaged by Tbchub Cook, BJf., by 
JoHH T. Htdb, M.A. 7th Edition. Boyal 8 to. lUiutrotedand 
Eaur Hundred Plana, Outs, to, £2 Si. 

MiRtaty Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Meihads of Cratourina, Derailing, Sketobi^ withont Initmmenta, 
Scale of Shade, Exompbi in Military Drawing, &e,, Aa., Ao. Ai at 
preeent ta^ht in the Military CoUeget. By lu^W.E.ibORaRDB, 
66th Bmment, Chief Gairison Inatmctor in Indio, late Instano- 
tor in Mffitary Surveying, Boyil Militaiy CoU^, Sandhurst. 
Second^Edition, Bevised and Correotod. 18 b. *■ 

Treatise oh Military Sun eying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, lereuing, Militaiy Becotmaisaonoe, See, By 
Lieut.-OaiL Bxkl djunaoir, Irte of the Bcysl Stiff Ooipe. The 
Fifth Sditioii. Svo. Illustrated by Plani, An, 14e. 
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Jmtruction iij Military Engineering. Vol. 1 ., Part III. 4 b. 

Elementary Principlea of Fortification. A Text>Book for 
Military Examinatioiu. By 4. T. Hxdb, MJl. Boyal Sro. MVith 
aometoiu Plana and lUuatntiona. 10a. 6d. 

Military Train Manual. U. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the uue of Engiuerr 
Volunteer Corpa. By Col. W. A. fnAVEXAm, RJl. With 
numeroua Uluetrationa. > 

Ammunition. A debcriptixe treatioe on the different Projdttileb 
Obargea, Fuaea, Bocketa, 4fv.| at present in use for Land and Sea 
Serrice, and on other war atorea manufsotuted in the Boyal 
Ijaboratoty. 6s. , 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
oarried on at the Boyal gunpowder Faotory, Waltham Abbey. 5a? 

Kegulationa for the Training of Troops for sereice in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace ManmuTtrs. 2a. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a ranety of useful information, Alphabetically ananged- 
Potket aixe, 3a. 6d. j by post, 3s. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises tor 
the Begulation Clubs. In one TOlome. Crown 8to. 1877. 2b. 

Army Equipment. Prepared at the Topographical and 
Statistical Department, War OAce. By CoL Sir Bbsbt Jsjibs, 
B.B., F.B.S., Ao,, Director. 

Fast. 1. — Caoalry. Compiled by Lieut. H. M., Hocixb, Snd Life 
Guards. Boyal Svo. 4e. • 

Past A — Military Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hozieb, 

Snd Life Guards. Boyal 8ro. 2 b. 6d. 

Pabt 5. — Iiffantrv. Compiled by Oapt. F. Mabtiv Pbtbib. 

Boyal 8td. With Piatea. St. s 

Pabx 6. — Cdhmiuariat. Compiled by Lieut. H. li. HoraBB, 2iul 
Life Guards. Boyal 8to. Is. 6d. 

Pabx 7 . — SotpUal Serviee. Compiled I7 Capt. Mabub Pbxbib 
B oyal Svo. With Platee, Sa. 

'J’ext-Book on the Tlieory and Motion ot Projectiles ; the Hw- 
tozy. Manufacture, end Exploaive Force of Gunpowder ; the Hiatcny 
of Small Arms. For Officers aent to School of Huaketiy. da. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 9b. fid. 

Begulations and Inltructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. is. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Oompriaing dutiea of Officers, Attendants, and NnrAa, An. Is. 6d, 

Purveyors’ ^gulations and Instructions, for Guidance 
OffloeM of Pnrv^ors* Department of tho Army. 8s. 
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Priced Vocabularj of Stoi'ea uaed iu Her Mfges^y’u Service. 4s. 
TransjwrtofSiok and Wounded Troops. By Db. Lomomobb. 5s. 
Precedents in Militaiy Law. By Lt-Col. W. Houou. 8vo. ^5b, 
The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Houou ALomq. Svo. SOb. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
wad YoliuLteer Serruiea. By Colonel J. K. PlPOM, sod j. F. COL- 
IiImb, Bsq. Third and Bisruad Sdition. Pocket size. 6i. 

Regulations applicable to tlie Kuropean Officer iu India. Cou- 
taioing Staff Corps Buies, Stall' Salaries, Oommands, Furlough and 
BeturoneDt Begulations, do. fij Oxobob B. Coobjume lata 
As(isfaut Kilitaiy Seoratuy, Indin Office. 1 vol., post Svo. Is. 6d. 

Reserve Force; Uuideto Examinations, for theuseof Captains 
sid Snfaoltanu ofIii£snti 7 ,lGlitu,(DdBifleTalimteers, andforSer- 
jesiite of Tolunteers. By Ospt. O. B.. Q'Bea'VSB. Snd 2s. 

The Military £noyclo])ffidia ; referring exclusively to the 
Militsn Brienoes, Idemoinof distinguished Soldien, sndtlie Nsrrsi- 
tivee of Bemorksble Battles. By J. H. StoOQVblbb. Svo. IBs. 

The Opuratious of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
UxHUr. Ifew Bdition Berised, with Plates. Boyal Svo. SOs. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the (ii-cat Masters and Others ; 
Beleatad and Arranged the various operations in Wsr. By 
FRiMOx JxxBB SoADX, Lfeut.'Col., BJt. .Boysl Svo. 21 b. 

The Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
'Wounded iu Wsr. By Silicon Hqor J. H. Pobi'xb. 7e. 6d. 

A Ih'ecis of Modern Tactirs. Colukbl Homb. Svo. Ss. t)d. 
Armed Strength of Austiia. By Capt. Coobb. 2 pts. HI Hi. 
Armed Strength of Ueiunark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. 7s. 
Armed Strength of Sweden and Noxway. 3 b. 6d. 

Armed Strengtll of Italy. 5s. bd. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part 1. Ss. (id. 

The FmncO'German War of IH70 — 71. By Capt. C. H. 
Cuxxx. Yol. I. £1 6e. Sixth Seotion. 6s. Seventh Seotion 
6s. Eighth Section. 8s. Einth Section. 6d. Tenth Section. 6i. 
Eleventh Section. 6 b. 8d. Twelfth Section. 4e. 6d. 

The Campaign of 1 366 in Germany. Royal Bvo. With Atlas, Sis. 

I 

Celebrated ^ Naval and Militsry Trials By Prteb Burke. 
Poet Svo.', oloUi. lOi. ^ 

Military Sketches. BfSis Labouujui Wbaxall. Post Bvo. 6s. 
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Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackhon eiul 
Boott. 2 Toll. 8vo. Map*, Pleni, fto. 12i. 

biugle Stick Exercise of the Aldershot (Tymiiusinm. Od, 

Tre^ise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boyal Osrritge DepartmeBt. 6a. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures, as. 

Manual of lustruotions for Army Suigeoiis. Is. 

Hegulations tor Army Hf^pital Corps. «d. • 

Manual of Instructions for^on-Cutumissioued Oiticers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 

Handbook lor Military Artificers, fis. 

Instructions tor the use (Jf Auxiliary Cavalry, as. fid.* 
Equipment Hegulatioiis for the Army. .os. fid. 

Statute Law relating to the .Army. Is. 3d. 

Begulations for Cutnmisgariat and Ordnance Department Ss. 
Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. 6d. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is, fid. • 

Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Iluyal 
and Beserve ATiillety, by Wna. and Daltois. 5s. 

All Essay oii the Principles and Conslructiun of Military 
Bridges, by Hib HowiBU Hovslas. 1858. 16s. ^ 


Kill'! Hiitor; «f British ' 

With Notes and Continuation. By U. U. AYiiaon, U vols. 
cr. 8vo. £3 10s. 

MitohinsoiL (A. W.) The Expiring Continent; AHomtive 

of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on Native 
Character , Present Condition and Puture Prospects <jf Albica 
and Colonisation, By Alb\. Will, Miiohinson. With 
Sixteen full-page illustrations and Map, 8vo, IBs. 

Kitford (Maj. E. C. W.) To Canbnl with the Cavalry 

Brigade. A Nan-ative of Personal Experiences with tim 
k'otoe under (General Sir i\ S. Roberts, G.C.JJ, With Map 
and lllustiations from Sketches by the Author. By M^or K. 
C. W. Mirroiin, 14th Bengal Lanoen. 8vo. Qs. 
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•allar’f (Xax) Sig-T«a«.8aahita. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentaiy of Sayanachatya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Right Honourable tlie Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. lOs. per volume. 

Kyiteriei of the Tatioan ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. Prom the Ourman of Du. Thuo]>obb 
Gbeisekoer. 3 Vols. post 8 vo. 31a 

Hiigii and Biemillah. 

Nikou; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, fiom the Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bibmilla.ii : or. Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hakiz Allard. Post 8vo. 1 Os. bd. 

ifonie-lTewinaii (C. I.) la ZoltOand with the British, 

throughout thfc War of 1879. By Cuarlks L.* Nobris- 
Nbwman, Special Correspondenl of the London “ Standaitl,'' 
Cape Town Standard and Mail,” and the “ Times ” of Natal. 
With Plans and Four Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 

Botes on the Berth Western Brovisoee of India. 

By a District Officer. 3nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. Os. 

CoKTEUTs. — Area and Population. — 'Soils. — Crops.-— Irriga- 
tion. — Rent. — Rates. — ^Land Tenures. 

O’Donoghoe (Hra. P.) Ladies on Horsebaok. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Notes upon Cos- 
tume, and iiunii'i'uus Aiircdolesv By Mrs. Powiiii O’Donoghul, 
Authoress of “ TheKuaieof Clubs, Horsi's and liorsemeii,” 
“ Grandfather’s Hunter," “ One in Ten Thousand," &c. Sc, 
C\. 8vo. Witli Portrait. 5s. , 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Bipal, Historioal and Desorip- 

tivo ; witli Anecdotes of the Coon Life and Wild Sports of tho 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to 
which is added an Essay on Nipolese Buddhism, and Dlustro- 
tions^of Religious Monumeuts, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author’s own Drawings. By the lute Henry An- 
BBOBB Oldfield, MD., of H. 2L's Indipu Army, many years 
Resident at Ehatmandu. Two vols. 8vo. 866. 

Osbonis (lbs. W.) Pilgrimage to Heooa (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Willodqbbt Obborhe. Followed 
by a Sketch of the Histdiy of Bhopal. By Col. WiLLoooaBx- 
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Obbokne, C.i3. With Photographs, and dedicated, by pertnis- 
sion, to Hki{ Majes-it. Queen VrcroEi.t. Post 8vo. £1, U. 

_ This ia » lugbly important book, not only for ill literary morit, and the 
mfoimatian it oontains, but aW from the fact of its beini; the fint work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Ere of the firitiah Conquest 

A Uistorical Sketcli. By Sidney Owen. M.A. Header in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of IJistoiy in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. Hs. * 

Ozenham (Bev. H. H.) CathoUe Eiohatolog^ and UniTef- 

saliswi An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Ozenha^ (Rev. H. R.) C&tholio Doctrine of the Atdtaement 

An Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with 
ail Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development. 
By H. XuTcoMBE OxBNHAX, M.A drd Edit, and Enlarged.^ 
Kvo. 1 48. 

" It is one of the ablest and probably one of the moat obarmiugly 
wr'ten traatisea on the subject wlticb exists in our language.”— 2Wer. ^ 

Ozenham (H.R.) IhePiiatiLge ofChriatianity and the Church. 

By John Ignatiqs Dolliiiger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, Ac., Ac. Translated 
from the Gormun bv Heniy Natcombe Uxenbuin, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third I'idilioiia nils. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. • 

Oianam’a (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. From 

the French. By The Hon. A. C, Gi.yn. 'i Vols., post^bvu. 
8U 

Pehody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

h'ranris Jeffrey — Sir Walter Scott — Robert Burns — Charles 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 
IDs. Od. • 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Kiraole Play of Sasan and Husain. 
Collected from Ofal Traidition by Colonel Sir Lewis Fellt, 
E.C.B., H.C.S.I., formerly serving ha Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by Abyiiir N. Woi- 
LABTOW, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of Anwar* 
i-Suhaili, &c. 2 Vols. royal 8vo. 32 b. 
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Pinoott^F.) Aaalytioal Index to Sir John 'Kaye’s History 
of the Sepoy War, and Gol. Q. B. MaLLBbOx'e History 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Ciombined in one volume.) By 
Fekdehio PiHcoiT, M.B.A.S. 8vo. lOs. ed. 

Fipon and CoUier'i Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipok, and J. F. Colueb, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Borriatcr-at-Law. Sa. 

Poliak (Field Marshal Sir Oeor^) Life ft Correspondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8vo. With poj^trait. ISs. 

Pope (0. IT.) Text-book of Lidiaa History ; with Geogra- 

phicu Xotes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 

» and Chi-onological, Biographical, ^Gecgraphionl , and General 
Inde.xee. Foj the use of Schools, Colleges, and Ps'vate Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. G. U. Pope, D D . Principal of Bishop 
Cotton’s Grammar School and College, Bangalore ; Fellow of 
the Madras Univewitj-. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Feap. 4to. 19s. 

Praotioe of Conrts Martial. 

By Hocob & Lomu. 8vo. London. 1895, 288. 

Priohard’s Ohronioles of Bndgepore, &c. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 9 Vols.', Foolscap 8vo. 19s. 

Prinwp (H. T.) Historioal Besnlts. 

Deduoible from Recent Discoveries in .Afghanistan. By H. 
T Pbinsep. Hvo. Lend. 1844. ,I6s. 

Priaaep (H. T.) Tibet, Tartary, and Moi^lia. 

Henry T. Paiksep, Esq. Second edition, Post 8vo. 5s. 

Prinnp (H. T.) Politioal and. Military Tranaaotiona in India. 

9 Vols. 8vo. Loudon, 1895. 18s. 

Baverty (Mtyor H. G.) The Psalito Manual ; oompriiing a 

Condensed Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and 
Dialqgues, and Vocabulary. By Mqjor H. G. Bavieti, 
Bombay Army, Betired List. Feap. 5s. 

Bieharda (Major W. E.) Military Surveying, fto. 

19s. page S9.) 

Bowe (B.) Picked up in the Btreeta ; or, StngglM fto Life 

among London Poor. By Bichard Bowe, “ Good Words " 
Commissioner, Author'*^ “Jack Afloat and Ashore,” Ac 
Grown 8vo. Illnarra-od. 6s, 
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Bnouey (Almario) MooliiiinaitLda& Law of ZnlieritaBee, uid" 

Riglita and U^atiuua afl'ectmg it. Sunni Doctrine. Com- 
prising, togetlier witii much collateral information, the sub- 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author’s “ Cliart of Family 
Inheritance.” By Almahio Bdusev. of Lincoln’s Inn, ^r- 
ristei'-at-Law, Profes'ior of Indian Jurisprudence at King's 
College, Loudon. Author of “ A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance.” Svo. 12a. 

Bnouef (Almwc) A Cluurt of Hindu Family InlieritaaBe. 

Second Edition, much enlarg|d. Svo. hs. Hd. 

Saohaii (Dr, C. Ed.) The Chroitology of Aaeient Hatiooa. Alt 

English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut BAkiya of 
Albtrunt, or “Vestiges of t^e Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writinj^by the Author in Air. 890-1, a.d. ItOOO. Trans- 
lated ami Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edwabd 
Sachah, Professor in the Royal Univorsily of Berlin. Pub- 
lished for the Oriental I'ransintion Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Boyal ‘'mi. 4 a». 

Sanderson (0. P.) Thirteen Tears among the Wild 

Beasts of India; tlieir ll<iu)iib and Habits, liom Personal 
Obscrvatiuu . aitlusu account of the Modes of Gaptaring and 
Tuiiiiiig Wild KlephentA. By G. P. Sandbkson, Officer in 
Charge of the Guverniuciit Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With til full page lllustrutions and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £1 * 

Sewell (B.) Analytical History of India. • 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the Fiast India 
Cotniianv in luriH. B\ lluneui Sewbi.l, Madras Civil Service. 
Post Hvo. 

The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
lieen felt by students for iieiitideiised outline of Indian History 
which would sene at mne to leeall the niemoiy and guide the 
rye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the geifeml reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow of a Lifs (The) A Qirl’s Story. •* 

By Bekvl HorE. 3 vols., post 8vo. 81 k. fid. 
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Wwrer (J. W.) Hia Ooiyiirw'i Daughter. 

A Tale, B/ J. W. SHSSBit, C.S.I. Witb' Illustrations by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe, Cr. Svo. 6 b. 

Bherer (J. W.) Who is Haiy t 
A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. By J. W. Shxbi!b, Esq,, 
O.S.L 10s. 6d. 

Signor Konaldini’i Niece. 

4 Novel of Italian Life. Crown Svo. Os. 

. Simpson (E. T.) Archaologia Melensis; or a History of tile 

Parish of Adel, in the West ^ding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Fast and Present Associatians, 
^ Archeolo^cal, Topographical, and Scriptural. I^Hbhbt 
T nan.!, Sixfson, M.A., late Beotor of Adel. With nu- 
merous etchings by W. Lnom FsnausoH. Boy, Svo. 21 b. 

SolymoB (B.) Desert Life. BeeoUectioni of an Expedition 

ill the Soudan. By B. Soi.YMOs (B. Falkokbbho), Civil 
Engineer. Svo. Ifis. 

Stail^ (H. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Prooednre. 

Third edition. Svo £'i Ss. See page 1 4. 

Steele (.A.) Law and Cnst«w of Hindu Castes. 

By AnTHOB Steei.e. Hoyal Svo. £1* Is. (^See page 13.) 

Stent (0. C.) Entombed AliTe, 

Anti Other Songs and Ballads (From the Chinese.) By 
Geobop. CARrtB Spent, MSI A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author ol " Chinese and English 
, Vocabulary,” ■* Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary," “ The 
Jade Chaplet," Ac. Crown Svo. With four Illustrations. 9 b. 

Stothard (B. T.) The ABC of Arh 

Beiug a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne- 
oesaary for the attainments of a draughtsman. By Bobebt T. 
SjOTHABU, F.S.A , late H.D.S.A. Fcap Is. 

Strange's (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

aVols. Royal Svo. 1830. 248. (See page 13.) 

Swinnerton (Ber. C.) The A^han War. Ghragh's Aetion at 

Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. Swib nekton. Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division. Peshawar Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans, Crown 8vo. ."is. 
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ThomMii’i Innu and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David THoubUH. Sixty-fifth edit. Boyal Hvq lOs. 


Thornton (P. H.) Foreign Seoretariei of the Hinetaonih 

Century. By Pkbov M. TaoBbTos. Two vols. 8vo, 82s.^0d. 

Contains — Memoirs of Loi-d Grenville, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord MulSravc, C. J. Fox, Lord Howiok, ' 
George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate of liis Indian iiule by Col. G. fi. Malleson, 
G.S.I.), Lord Cabtlereagli-Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Pabnorston. Also, Tlxtraots from Lord Bexley’s Pamrs, 
including lithographed letteis of Lonls Castlereagh and Clan, 
ning, which, beat mg on imporuuit points of public policy, 
have never yet been published ; logethur with other important 
information culled from privule and other sources. With 
Ten Portraits, and a View shening Interior of the old House 
of Lordb. 


Thornton's Gazetteer of India. . 

Compiled chiefly' tPom the records at the India Oflice. By 
FmwARn Thounton. I tol.. f^vo., pp. 101.5. With Map. 21 r. 

The chief (^ectt in view i» oompUing Qmtteer arH— 
lei. To fin the relative ponlion of the eariotu eifiet, tovme, md villaget 
with <w much pi'ecviion <u unA to crhtM wUh ihc 

practieahle hrevifg all that u known reepecHng them ; and . 

inddy. To note the various eovntriei, pr^nineet, or territorial iAvwiom, amd 
'to deeeribe the ^hgeieal characlMiHce of each, together mth thew 
etatutical, tocial, and political circniitetancet. .... 

2 V> these are added mmfe descriphone of the pnnetpatnaen 
and chaine of mountain, , ihns presenting to the rea^. mihm a^ 

a mate of information which eanmt otherwise he oitasned, eweept fl-om 
a nuiliiplieitg of volumes and manvseripl records. 

The lAltrary Edition. 

4 vols , 8vo. Notob, Marginal llefereuces, and Map. £2 10s, 

Thornton CBO Gazetteer of the Ptuyaub, A ffgha n i sto, *o 

Gazetteer of the Countrii^ a^acent to India, on the north- 
west.inclu'aingSoi.ide, AffgUanistaii, 

and the neighbouring States. By Ldwabd Ih8bnton. Esq. 
2 vols. 0VO 1*1 5s. 



W. H. Alum ft Co. 


llionitoa’i Eistoiy of India. 

The Uistorj of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Gloaaarjr of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Publio Exaniiaations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. Witli Map. ISe. 

%* Tie Liiraiy JBdMo» He oioM ia 6 volmmat. See., SMyr is 
kai, prtoe £t 8s. 

ThoEmton (T.) East India Calonlator. 

By T. Thornton. 8vo. London, IBSiS. I Os. 

Thora^n (I.) Hiatory of the Puyanb, 

AnA ol ilfte ViAae, ^rtvgieas, and Ccmditton ot tVve 

SiVtly). By 'I. Thobstom. 'i Vo\a. Post ftvo. 8 b. 

Tilley (H. A.)‘ Japan, the Amoor and the Paoiflo. . 

With notices of other Places, comprised lu a Voyage of Ciraum- 
navigation in the Imperial ilussian Corvette Rynda, in 1856^ 
I8tt0. Bv Henbt A. Tiunv. Eight Illustrations. 8vo, Ifls. 

Tod (OoL Jaa) TraveLi in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Rqjpootsna and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut. Col. James Tod. 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £3 Os. 

Thai! a compamon vobmt to CoUmel ToSt 

Trimen (Ca^t B.) Eeginentd of *he British Army, 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, Ac. By Captain R. Tbimrn', late 3.^th Regiment. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Trotter <L. J.) Hiatory of India. * 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
n844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel Jambs Tbotteb, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. Hvo. IPs. each. 

Trotter (L. J.) Lord Lawrenoe. , 

A Sketch oi his Career. Foap. Is. Od. 

Trotter (L. J.) Warren EastingB, a Biography. 

By Captain Lionel James Tbotteb, Bengal H, P., author 
of a “ History of Indfa,” “ Studies in Biography,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo 0 
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Torkiah Cookeiy Book (The). 

A Collectiun of Beceipu from the best Turkish Authorities. 
Done into English by Fababi EFSNDr. 1 iimo. Cloth. Ss. 6d. 

Vambery (A.) SketohM of Central Alia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventturea, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Ask. By Anneniue Vambery. 8vo. IGs. 
“ A valnable guide on elmoet untrodden ground." — AOtmunm. 

▼iotoria Cron (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Ter- 

suiial Valour urhiercd in the presence of the Kueuiy during 
the Criiueun and Baltic Campuigue and the Indian, Chinese, 
Zealand, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
flrder in IHdO to itiso. Edited by Bobbht TV, 

Crown !;\o. With Plarc.* os. * 

B # 

Waring (E. J.) Fhamocopsia of India. 

By Edwahd John Wakino, M.D„ £c. Bvo. 6h. (See page !!.) • 

Watson (M.) Koney. 

By Ji'i.ts Tahuiel Translated from the French by Mak> ^ 
OARKT Watson. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Watson (Dr. J. and J. W. Ifaye, Bases and Tribes of 

Hindobtaii. Tlie Pcoplo of India, A scriee of I’borographtc 
Illustrations of the Ilaoes and Tribes of Hinduhliui. ^jwed 
under the Authority of the < Joveriiniont of India, by Jrl''omsK8 
IVatmik, and John WiLtiAft Katk. The Work contains 
about 45lt Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. Jja.^ 58. per volume. • 

Webb (Dr. A.) Fathologis Indios. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Wkbb. B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. Us. 

Wellesley’s Deipatcbes. , 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Corre^ondeiiee of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., diy-ing his Adminil .ration in India. S vols. 
8vo. With Portrait. Map, Ac. ^ft. JOs. 

Thu tsork thouJd ht pfmnd iji •« vho proMtd to India in the 

OinU SenrioA. 

Wdlington in India. 

Militarv Historv of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is. 
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Wilberforce (E.) Franz Sohnbert. 

A Muaical biography, from the Genuon of Dr. IJeinrich 
Kreielu von Hcllborn. Hy Edward WiLBERPoflcia, Esq., 
Author of “Social Life in Munich ” Pout 8vo. Os. 

Wilk’s South of India. 

3 vole. 4to £ 5 . Ss. 

Wi^ldns (W. V.) Tiinal Art ; or H ature throng'h the Healthy Eye. 

With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
' Copyright, and Durability. By Wn. Nov Wilkins, Author of 
“Alt Impressions of Dresden,” Ac. 8vo. Os. 

Williams (F.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English t'ardiuals, from Nicholas Brcak- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal l.egate. 
With Historical Notices of the Pupal Court. By Folkestoke 
Williams. 2 voIs., 8vo. Jis. 

Williams (F.) Life, &o., of BMop Atterbnry. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atteibury, Bishop 
of Bochester, with his distinguished coufemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
WiiAJAMs, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals,’' Ac., 
2 vclb. 8vo. 148. 

Williams (Monier) Indian Wisdom. 

jOr Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of the Hindm. Witli a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of San'.ciit Ijileiature, End some acconnt of the 
Past and Present CondiUuu of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By Monieb Williams, M.A., Boden Piofcssor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. 6vo. 16s. 

Wilson (H.H.) Olossa^ of Judicial and Bevenne Terms, and of 

useful Words occurring in Official Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi. Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, MaUyalam, and 
other Languages Compiled and published under the autho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. 1. Company, 
4to., cloth. .<^1 lOs. 
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Wbite (S. D.) Iniian Beminueenees. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' WurrB, latt' Bengal Staff Corps. H\o. 
With J 0 Photographs, 148. 

Wollaston (Arthni IT.) Anwari Bnhaili. or Lights of Canopus 

Commonly known as Kalilah and JDamuah, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 4S8. ; also in myal 4to., nilh illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, e.ttra gilt. £3 13a. 64. 

Wollaston (Arthur V.) Blemehtary Indian Beader 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Veraacukr 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolryoh ^eijeant W. E.)* 

Lives of Eminent SeijeantB-at-liaw of the English Bar. By 
HtjMPiiKT W. WooLBYCH, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Wraxall (Sir X., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Weaxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
188. 

Young (J. B.) Course of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of can^dutes 
for admission into either of the MUrtary Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in the ifonie or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. K. 
Youno. In one closely-printed volume. 8vo,, pp. 648. 12a 

" In the work before ns he has digested a complete Elsmontar; 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he haa 
produced a ve^ ueeful b^h. htr. Young has not allowed bis own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.”— .4M«s<s«(ss. 
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WorlcH vn the Press. 

Thirty-eight Teaxa in India, from Jnganafhto the Himalaya 

lloantainB. By Wiixtam Tatleb, Esq., Retired B.C.S.. 
Iste Cotnmissioner of Patna. 

The book wiil contain a memoir of the life of Mr. William 
r Tayler, from 1829 to 1887 — daring tlie Gorernment of eight 
(iovernors General — from i^ord Willinm Hentinrk to Lord 
Lawnmcc, and will comprise numerous incidents and adven 
ta.<-es, oflSciul, personal, tragic, and comic, from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe ” throughout that period, It will be 
uacompanied with a hundred illustrations, reproduced by Mr. 
Tayler himself, from original sketches taken by him on the 
spot, in Bengal, Behar, N.W, Provinces, Daijeeliug, Nipal, 
and Simla. 

OomparatiTe Grammar of the Langnagea of Pnrther India. 

A Fr^ment; and other Eesays, the Literary Remains of 
Captain C. J. F. 8. Fobres, of the British Burma Commis- 
sion, Author of "British Burma and its People: Sketches 
of Native MHiiiiers, Cusloms, and HeIi,,ion.” 

Tho^Eono, as he Was, aa he la, and aa he Ought to Be. 

Ily" Jahks laviNB LuproK, F.I{.C.V.S. Autlior of *■ The 
External Anatomy of the Honjo," &c. Ac. Illustrated. 

^ritiah India, and its Bnlers. 

By H. 8. (’n.vsiNuiiAM, M.A., one o[ tlie'Jiidgcs of the High 
Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commis- 
sion. 

Xemoira of the Lift and IjfritingB of ThnnuiA Carlyle. 

^With Personal Scminiscences and Selections from his Private 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. By J^Iicrabd Hbbnx 
Shepherd. Two vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. 

Beoerds of Sport and Xilitary Lift in Western Tndia 

By the late Lieut.-Cailonel G. T. Fraser, formdHy of the let 
Bombay^Fusiliers, and^ore recently attached to the Staflf of 
H.M.s Indian Army. ^With an Introduction by Colonel 
G. B. Maixeson, C,S-T. 
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WliiiptriiigB in Wood: Finland Idylls for Children. 

From the ISwediah of Zacb Tiopelius. Bv ALDRitr Albkho, 
Author of " Fablt'd StoiioM from the Zoo," and Editor of 
*■ Chit-Chat by Puck,” “ Rose Leaves,” and ” Woodland 
Notes.” 

Snowdrops: Idylls for Children, 

From the Swedish of Zach Tropelius. By Albf.rt At.nF.ita, 
Author of ” Whisprrinjp in the Wood.” ^ 

A Diotionary of Ethnological *and Philological Geography. 

By R. 6. Latham, M.A.. M.D., F.R.8., ic. , 

Incidents of a Journey thiioagh Hnbia to Darfoor. a By 

SyDNXY'EssoR, C.K. • 

The History of India, as told by its own Historians ; the 

Local Muliiiintnadnii Dyuastiee. Vol. I. Guzerat. ByJoHK 
Dowbon, M.R.A.S., late Professor of the Staff College. 
Forming a Sequel in two or more volumes to Sir H. M. 
Elliott’s Original work on the Muhammadan period of the 
History of India ; ulre.idy edited, annotated, and amplifled by 
the same Author, ^liltshed under the Patronage of H.M.'s 
Secretary of State for India. 

An Integral Calonlna Siinplifigd for Schools. Bv W. P. 
Ltnam, Indian Public Works Department. 
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Oriental Worha in the Press, 

An Arabic Manual. By Professor E. H. Palmeh. 

A Hindi Manual. By FxtEPEaic Pincott, M.R.A.S. 

An Engliah-Arabie Bietionaiy. By Dr. SrEiNaAss. 

An Engliah-Persian Biction&ry. Compiled from Original 
So^rceij. By Abthur N. Wollaston, M.B.A.S., Translator 
of the “ Anwar-i-Suhaili.” 

^ I 

An English-Hindi Dictionary. By Fbedniho Pikco-It, M.R.A.S. 

A Malay, AcMnese, Praneb, and English Tooabnlary. 

Prepared ly Dr. A. J. W. Bikkers. 

A Dictionary of Haval Terms, English and Hindustani. 

For the UM' of Nautical Men trudiiig to Jiulia, Ac. By Rev. G, 
SuALti, InterprettM' to the Strangers" i^;pie for Asiatics. 
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A BBLBOnON VBOM 

MESSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 

OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &o. 


EnrDnSTAKl, SZBBI, &e. 

^ m 

[ Dr, J>hrb€»*M Wwr1e» otr u»€d aa Ctaaa Book* in the OoUegee and 8^ol» 
Ml India^ * 

Porbes M Hindustani-EngHsh Dictionary in the Pemian Chyacter,* 
with* th(k Hindi words in Nagari also ; and an Eiulish Hindustani 
Diotionarj in the English Ghancter; both in one Tf^me. By Dw- 
CAtr FoUBza, Roysl 8vo. 48s. 

Forbes’s Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictionarr, 
in the English Cliaracter. Boyal Sro. 36 b. 

Forbes’s Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Cluirscter. 12s. 

Forbes's Hindtihtani (iraramar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Fenian and NagagidChaTaoten, Beading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
8to. 10b. 6d. 

Forbes's Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulm^ in tbs 
Boman Character. New Editiosf entirely rerised. By J. 'S. Plavts. 
ISmo. 3s. 6d. * 

Forbes’s Hagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 
Yocabuluy. Bsysl 8to. 12s. 6d. * 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illuBtrative of Eastern Character. Sto. 8s. 

Forbes’s Bugli o Bahar, with Yocaby., English Character, bs. 

Forbes's Tutn Itahani ; or, “ Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian 
Character, with a complete Vocabuiary. Boyal Sro. 8a. « 

Forbes’s Baital Pacliisi : or, “Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” 
in the Nagari Cbaraoter, with a complete Yooabnliiy. Boyal 8to. 9s. 

Forbes's Ihhwanu s Safa; or. “Brothers of Purity,” in the 
PenioD Qharsoter. Boyal 6va. 128. 6d, 

[Por (le Hatidardfor tdlitafji iffieeri 0 gam^falio**.'] 

Forbes's Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
in ' I Per ■ c i *' 
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Platts' Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani- Language. 8vo. 198. 

Eastwick (Edward B.) The Bagh-o-Bahar — literally translated 
into English, with copious explanatory notes. Sro. 10a. 6d. 

Small's (Rev. G.) Tota Kahuni; or, “ Tales of a Parrot." Trans- 
lated into Eng^h. Sro. 8s. 

Platts' J. T , Baital Pachisi ; translated into English. 8vo. Ss. 

Platts’ Ikhwanu S Safa ; translated into English. 8vo. lOs Od. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. By 
f AUKS B. BAttAMTYNE. Sooond Edition. 1846. 5s 

■Singhasaii Battisi. Translated irito Hindi from the Sanscrit. 
A New Edition. Berised, Oorreoted, and Aooompanied with Oopioiia 
Notes. By Stsd Abdooxah. Boyol Sro. 12s. 6d. 

,Robertson’s Hiudustani Vocabulary. 3s, 6d. 

AkhlalA Hindi, traneluU'd into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By SrsD Amoolau. Eoyal Sro. 12s. 6d. 

Sakuutala. Translated into Hindi from the Bengali recension 
of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatioal, idiomotieal, and 
exegatioel notea, by Fbkdebio Pikoott. 4to. 12a. 6d. 

Principles of Persian Caligraphy. Illustrated hy Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta"lik Character, the one usually employed in writing 
the Persian and the Hisduslaui. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naral and Military Academy by James B. BAiXAirimB. Second 
Edition. 4to. Ss. 6d. , 

SANSCRIT. 

Haught'^n’s Sanscrit snd Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Chanoter, with Index, aerring gs a rerersed dictfonary. 4to. 8Qs. 

Williams's Englisfa-Sanscrit Dictioiikiy. Ito., cloth. A'8. 3g. 

Williams's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 4to. £4 14b. 3d. 

Wilkin's (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4tb. 1 5s. 

Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. 15s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Manual ; to which is added, a 
Vdoabnlary, by A. B, OfoneB. ISmo. 7t. 6d. 

Gough's (A E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit 
Manual. 18mo. 4a. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntola, with Literal English Translation 
of all the Metrical Pasaagea, Sohemea ofi the Metrei, and oopioni 
Critical and Explanatoiy Notea.' Eoyal 8to. 21i. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into EpgUsh Prose 
and Ver^. Eouith Bditiam 8i. 

Williams’s (Monier) 'Vikrai^vasi. The Text. 8vo. Ss. 

Cowell's (E B.) Translation of the Vikiamorvasi. 8to. 3a. 6d. 
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Thompsou’s (J. 0.) Bhagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 6s. • 

Haughton’s Menli, with English Translation. 3 vols. 4to. 94s. 
Johnson's Hitopadesa, with Vocabnlaiy. 16 b. 

Hitopadesa. A new literal translation from the Sanskrit Text 
of Prof. F. lohnson. For the uie of Stodenti. Bjr Fbedsbic 
PnrooTT, M.B.A.S. 6s. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. lOs. Hd. 

Wilson's Megha Duta, with Translation into English Verse, 
Notes, Illiutrations, and a Tocabulaiy. Boysl 8to. 6i. s 

FEBSIAN. 

Richardson's Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1862. By F. Joaxsos. 4ta. £4. * 

Forbes's Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary* 
Boyid 8to. 12b. 6d. ■ * 

rhrnheein's Persian Grammar, Dialogues, Ac. lloy^ 8\o. 19s. 6d, 
Gnlistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., witli a full 
VooBibahiiy. By JoBV Piattb, Ists Tnapeetor of Scdiools, Oontrsl 
ProTincea, India. Boyal 8to. 12b. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes 
By Jonx Fiaitb. 8vo. I 20 . 6d. 

Ouselei’h Aiiwari Soheili. 4to. 49s. 

Wollaston’s (ArthussN.) 'I'ranslittimi of the Anvari Soheili. 
Royal 8to. £2 2e. 

Keene's (Kev. II. G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian 
Text. 8ra. 6a. * 

Ouseleys (Col.) Akhlaki MnsIIini. Persian Text 8vo, 68 

Keene's (Rev. H. 0.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into Englislt 
8to. 3a. 6d, » * 

t'inike's (Captain *H. Wilberforcc, HE ) The Persian Manual. 
A Pocket Companion. 

FART I. — A coxciSB GnAxiiaB ox ihx LAxanAOE, with Rzer- 
eiae* on ita more FronuneuI Frouliaritiea, together with n Selection of 
Caeful Fhraaea, Dialogues, and Subjects lor Translation into PeraUn, 
FART IL — A Tocabuiabt ov Ubkful Wobub, ExaLMH axd 
Fxbsiax, allowing at the aaxne time the difference of idiom between 
the two lianguagea, 18mo. 7 b. 6d. 

The Bdstdn. By Shaikh MusIihu-d-Dln Sa’di Shfrdaf. 
Tranelated for the firet time into Proee, with Expleaiatozy Notes 
end Index. By Captain H. Wilbksiobcb CJiAbki, R,£. Sto. 
With Pcitrait. 30s. 

A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into the Persiah Language. 
Roman Ohanotar. Edited by T. W. H. Iolbobt, Bengal Civil 
Service. Or. Svo. 7s. 
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BENGALI. 

Haughton’s Bengoli, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted 
for Stadents in either laaguage ; to whinh is added an Index, serving 
as a reversed dictionary. 4to. SOs. 

Forbes's Bengali Cirnmmar, with Phrases and dialogues. Royal 
8vo. 128. 6d. 

Forbes's Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Voralxilary 
Ao^aI 8to. 128. 6de 
«Nabo Narl. 1 i2tiio. Ts. 


ABABIC. ' 

w 

llichardbon’s A^-abic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. Johkboh. 4to., cloth. £4. 

Forbes’s Arabic tirammar. intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for tlio 
use of self instructing students in general. Eoyal Hvo., cloth 18s. 

Palmer’s Arabio Grammar, fivo. 18s. 

Forbes’s Arabic Ihadiug Lessons, consisting of F.asy I'lxtrucli 
from the best Authors, wil h Yocabulnry. Eoyal 8vo., cloth. 15a. 
An Arabic Manu.ii. By Professor E. If. TAiMKrt 

{i» the pme.) 


TELQOGOO. 

Brown’s Dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionan of the Mixed 
, Dialed e need in Teloogoo. 8 volii, in 2, royal Hv<>. £5. 

Oumpbell's Dictiunaiy. Royal 8vo. UUs. 

Bromn’s Render. 8vo, U vols. 14 b. 

Brown's Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. 6vo. fis. (Id. 
Fancha Tantra. Ss. 

Percival’s Eiiglish-Teloogoo Dictionary. lOs. (id. 


TAMIL. 

Kottler's Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4to. 4'lg 
Babington’s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. iMs. 
Percival's Tamil Dictionarv. 2 vola. 1 Os. 6d. 
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^ OirZSATTEE. 

Mavor's Spelling, Quzrattee and EngHsb. 7s, 6d. 

Shapuaji EdaIJi's Dictionaiy, GiLsrattec and English. !ils. 

HASBATTA. 

Molebworth’s Dirtionary, Mahratta and English. 41.0. 4'4s. 

Moleswortli’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4t». 4:28. 

StevenhOii’s Grammar. 8vo., cloth. ITs. 6d. j 

Esop'ti Fables. l;>mo. Sa.sfld. • 

Fifth Heading Book. 7s. 

A (iramnmr of the Mahratta Laiigtingc. For the use of Ijje 
Rant India College at Ifiiylejbar} By Jambs R. BAT.i.iKTWB, of 
tfte Heottidi Xaval and ^lilituiy Academy, tto • 

MALAY. 

Marsden'h Grammar. 4lo. fils. 

CHINESE. 

Morrison's Tlictionarv. 0 'ols. Ito. UlO. * 

Mntsliiiiiin's — Clavi's Siuica, u Chjnese Grammar. ito. £U, lis. 

Morribon’s View of China, for Philological purposes; containing a 
Sketch of CImicM Chronology, Qeogruphy, GoTernment, Religion and 
Customs, (IcEigncd for thote who study the Chinese language 4to. Gs. 

fXrs'HTO. 

The Pushto Muinial. Comprising ii Concise Grammar; Eaer> 
eises and DialongiOB ; ITnniihar J'hrases, Prorerbs, and Vocabnlaiyi By 
Major H. G. RaTBUtt, Bombay Infimtry (Retired). Author of the 
Fiis'lito Grammar, Dictioiian , Elections Prose and Poetical, Selections 
from the Poetry of the .Vfgluui-. (RiigUeh Tranelation), .BIsop’s Fables, 
&c. &r. Feap. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reeve's Eiiglish-Caruatica amt Carnatica-English Dictionary, 
2 Tols. (Very slightly damaged). £8. 

Collett’s Mnlayalam Reader, ''to l'2s. Gd. 

Esop’s Fables in Caniatiou. B\o. bound, 1128. Gd. ' 

A TuTkisb Manual, comprising a Condensed, Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phrases, Everuises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By 
Caidain C. F. Mai aenviie, late ot H.M.'s Consular Service. 6a. 
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11. H. Allen & Uo. 


* A CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

CHART OF INDIA/ 

Price, fiillg iinUd, notuUed on rotter or t» eaee, 80*. 
riw, about 40 in. hg 60 t». 

Sbowing. at ooe view, ell the priaelpel netione, government*, and empire* wlileb 
bay* exlited In that oonntry ftom the earlleet ttmeato Uie anppreielon of the Great 
Mutiny, A.D. 1868, wltli the date of each bbtorleal event aeeerdlng to the eariov* 
era* uenl in Indui. 

VZ 

" ARTHUR ALLE^i DURTNALL, 

Of the High Cottrt Stufland, 

tf 

B/ this Cliwti Any person, however li^norant of Ihe sii)Jeot« iiiAy» by tB hotir^i 
■wtentloOf obtain a oleAr view of tlie broAd lines of Indtan History. And ot tiie 
•volntionfl* .rhieb have resulted In ilie domlnioiOof Her Mujesty is BHPRSfiTS OF 
INDIA* It will bufound InvaluAbk for Bbucational Poirotts, '.npAUAlly In 
CoUeguA And Eobools, where sn Indian career Is In oontemplution. It will also be 
found of pAAMAVtni CTidiiiT in alt Libraries and Offices as a woi^ of ready 
reference for the oonneotiou of events and datea Besides the History of IndlAi It 
Inoludes the eonteuiporaneoua histories of AroHAMisTsir, Cswtaaa Asia, end 
Koaoti. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

« 

BT 

HENRY F. BRION, 

^ In Frame, Sil*, 

A map of thi* kind hrlngt before oe aneh a fleture of tlie turfhee of a given 
country me no ordlnety map oouM ever do. To the mind', eye of the average 
Kajllthman. Indie eoneleta of ' the plaint ’ and ' the billi,’ ebleBy of the fhnnar, 
the lltUa being limited to Uie Himalaya* and tbe Hllglria The new map will at 
leaat enable him to oorreot hi* nothm* of Indian geography. It oombinee the 
uenallheturei of a good plalnmep of the country on * toale of 160 milet to the 
Inob, with a feltblhl reprcaentatlon of aU tbe uneven enrfacn, modelled’on n aenie 
thirty-two tlmee the boilxontal onei thus bringing out into elear relief tbe oom- 
pnmtlve heiglita end outllna of aU the bHi-rengea, end ihowing broad traota of 
ttoeven ground, of Intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
tamo elae would hardly iudioate, caoept to a very pracUted eye. The plilna of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportlona; the Central Provinoai, 
Halwa, and Weatem Bengal reveal their eetuel ruggednem at a glanoei and 
Boutham India, ITom the Tlndbyaa to Cape Comorin, proelaima lie ml height 
above tbe aea-IeveL To tbe hfet^oel ea well a* tbe Ai’graphloal etudent aneh n 
map la an obvloue and Important aid in traelng the oonreo of paat oampalgne. In 
iMdiitng the eonditloni under whiob eaooeeelve noee oarrled their anna or eettle- 
mentathrongb the PenlDsnla, endin oomprebendlngtliedUIhrenea of faoe, ellmate, 
and pbyeloal nurronndings which mMfe up our Indian Empire. Bet in a neat 
ftema of maplewoSd, the map ee>lne lo attraet the eye like e prettliy-eolOHNd 
pletnre, and tie priee, a guinea, lUoald place It irithln ttw reaeh of *11 Who ear* to 
•• •• *11 w*'*- ■ — I"— ^ 'N ' 



MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 

Maun. AUmt 4* Ofg.’( Ihfa of luUa man nviaad and amah improaad 
daring 1876, wiHt eapacial rtferanea to tka aniating AdminutntHaa 
lUniaiona, Sailmaga, /(a. 

District Map of India; corrected to 1676; 

Divided into CoUeotomtee with the Telegraph* and BailwOTefirom Qo* 
Tenunent eurvOTa. On six aheeta — aiie. Sit. 6in. high ; Sit. Sin. wide, 
£2; in a oaae, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, Tam., £8 8s. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1816; 

Oompilad ohiefly from surreys executed by order of the Gtorenilnent 
of India. On ux aheeta — siie„^ 5 it. 3 in. wide ; 6 ft. 4 in. high, £8 ^ 
or, on cloth, in ease, £2 12a. fad. t or, rollers, ram., £8 8s. 

Map of India ; corrected to 1876 : 

From the moat recent Authorities. On two sheets — sise, 2 it. lOiiiD 
wide j 8 it. 3 in. high, 16 b. i,or, on cloth, in a oaae, £1 Is. > 

Map of the Jloates in India; corrected to 187^'; 

With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations On one sheet — sise, 2 it. 3 in. wide j 2 it. P in. high, 9s. ; 
or, on doth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western ProvinccH of Hiuduostau, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Sdnde, Blmwulpoie, Ac., induding all tlie States 
between Cudahar and Allahabad. On four sheets — eixe, 4 it. 4in. 
wide ) 4 it. 2 in. high, SOs. ; or, in case, £2 ; rollers, Tarnisbed, £2 19e. 

Map of India and 9hiua, Pornnfli, Siau, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two eheets — eixe, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 

3 it. 4 in. high,'l6B. ; or, on doth, in a caee, £1 6s. ^ 

Map of the Steam Oommuqicatioii and Overland Kuutes 
between England, India, China, and AnstraUa. In a caee, 14s. ; on 
roUera, ud Tamiihed, 1%. 

Map of China, ■ 

From the moat Authentic Sources of Information. One huge sheet — 
sise, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in, high, 6s. j or, on doth, in case, Bs. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator’eFngaotion, showing the Tracts of tlio Early Navigators, 
the Currente of the Ocean, the Principal Linea of great Oiide Sailing, 
and the most recent disoovaries. On iour eheete — eixe, 6ft. 2 ii^ wide ; 

4 ft. 8 in. high, £2 ; on doth, in a case, £2 10a i or, with roUen, and 
vamithed, £3. 

Handbook of Beference to the Maps of India. 

Qiving the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. ISmo. 3^6d. 

SuBBioa OlScial Map of Central Aaia. Oompil^ in accord- 
ance with the Discoveries and Surveys of Bussian Staff Officers up 
to the olose of the year 1877. In 2 Sheets. lOs. 6d.. or in oloUi 
oass, 14a. 



1ft Janmary and July tifeaohytar it puhlititd i» Svo., priee 10*. 6i{., 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL & ttILITABY. 

bV Fisnsaioir of ibb ssobszabt of szi^xs fob imiA nr covscil. 
coyrmtiB. 

CIVIL, — Gradation Liata of CiTil Service, Beneol, Ifadrae and Bombay. 
Civil Annuitant*. Legislative Council, Ecclmiaatical Sstabllshments, 
Eduoational, Bublio Works, Juduani, Marine, Medical, liand Bevenua, 
Politic^ Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Begistration and 
Bailway and Telegrapb Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, Ac., &o. 
1IILITAB7. — Gtradation List of tkr (general and Field Officers (British 
and Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutauts-Qeneral’s 
and Quartermastcrs-Oeneral** Offices, Army Commissariat Depart- 
meif^ British Troops Serving in India (including Boyal Artillery, Boyal 
, Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of hiative 
Begimonte, Cominan<ler-in-<jliief and Staff, Ourrison Instruction Slaff, 
Iiidian^edical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Militaiy Departiueiits of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
wDepartmonts, Tables shoning tho Distribntion of the Army in India, 
Lists oNtetired Officers of the three Pnoiduncies. 

HOME. — Depurtmftuts of the Office of the Secretary of State, Sopors 
TTill Collegio, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest Services, 
Indian Troop Service. 

« MISCELLANEOUS.— Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. Ocorgo. Order of Precedence in India. Bcgulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Smiee. Bcgulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Co^ and Supplements. Civil Service Pousion Code — rdloting to 
* the Covenanted and Uncovananted Services. Buies for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Uetirement Bcgulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Fensiun Fund. Staff Corps Begulalions. Salaries of 
Stan Officers. Bcgulations for Promotion. Bfl|&sli Furlough Pay. 


, THE 

ROYAL KALLNDAR, 

, AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOBS ENGLAND, IBKLAND, SCOTliAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Year 1880. 

CoNTATNIKO A COBllECT I,IsT OF THE TwEN'IV F1H8T IMPERIAL 
PaKLIAMKNT, SPMUOXEIl TO MEET FOR THEtB FiRST 

Session — March b-m, 1874. 

Hous^ of Peers — Eoiue of Commons — Sovereigns and Rulers of States 
of Europe — Orders of Bnightbood — Science and Art Department — Queen’s 
Household — Qovomment Offices — ^Mmt — Customs — Inland Revenue — 
Post Office — ^Foreign Ministers and Consuls— Qsoen's Consuls Abroad — 
Naval Department — Navy List — Anny Department — Army List — Law 
Courts — Police— Ecclesiastical DepsrCmvnt — Clergy List — Foundation 
Schools — Literary Institutions — Oiij of London — ^Banka — Railway Com- 
panies — Eospit^ and InititutiOQt— Charities— Miscellaneous InstitutionB 
— Boothmd, Irelmd, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 

Price with, Index, 7e. ; without Index, 5«. 



PubtiiM o» iha arrivtU ff twri) Jlfait firom Ikdia, Suitarifiion 26«. ptr 
* aimiMtponflta, apteimnioopSf,9d. 

ALLElSf’S INDIAN MAIL, * 


IBOlt 

INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Allim’s Indian Mail containi the fulleat and moat authentic Reports 
at all important Occnirences in the Countries to which it it devoted, em- 
ptied chi^y from private and excloaive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Freaa in general to be inditprvabla to aUjfto have Friends or Kela- a 
tivea in the Eaat, aa aflbrding the only eorrerdMIormttion regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domdltic and 
individual Interest. 

The subjoined list of the nsual Contents will show the Importmee and* 
variety of^he information eoneentrlted m ALi-BN’a Indian Mail. ' 

Summary arid Seeieto of JSattern 'euu. 

Preoln of PitbUo iBieUtgatsee niippiiiK— Arrt ml of Bhlpa 

■elactlaiia ftwna the Indian Preaa! ,, Paaaencera 

MoTanenta of Troopa I „ Departure of Bhlpa 

The Oowemaaent Saaette I ,, ,, VaaBencoi'a 

Oonrta Martial Oeaanaerelal— BtateoflheMarketa 

Oomeatle IntelllBanea-Birtha Indian Beenritlea 

„ „ fllrrtacea ,, Tretahta 

,, „ . Deatha I *e. Bsc Bro. 

JSbme InUlligence relating to India, Ifc. ^ 
Original Artlelea J^rlval reported In EaBland 

Mlacellaneona Infonaatton * Departnrea „ „ 

Appolntinenta, Uat of For- Shipping— Arrlwal of Shlpa 

I „ » Paaaeni 

,, Departure of CUripa 
n „ Paaaengera 

VeasBl apeken with 
BSC. Btc. Bic. 


loswha, Batten alone, BSe. 

„ Ctn^ 

„ KUltair 

,, Eeelealaatleal and. 


,, Maxine 
Rerlew of Woika on the Beat.— And Notlcea of aU allnlra 
eonnoeted with India and the Berrleea. 


^ Each year an Ihdbz Is ftmlshad, to auable Suhscnbers to bind up the Toliime 
which fonas a oomplets 

ASIATIC ANNUAL IftClSTlfl AND UBRART OF REFERENCE. 

Lonook-Wm^.ALLEN&Co., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, 

(FUBLISHEBS TO THE INDIA OFFICI ), ,* 

7e wApm Commmmieaiiom firr the Editor, and Advertieemeuft 
are refueeted to be addreeeed. 



Sabscription, 82a. per annum. Postage Free. Or in 
Ifonthlj Farta, price 3f. * 

■ PRECIS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

BBINO 

ABSTRACTS OF ALL PAELIAMENTART RETURNS 

DIBUOTBD TO BE FEINTED BY 

BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


SmSION 1880. 


** Sbesra, Allen b&ve ooniinenoed tlie publioetiou of & most useful work, the 
need of baa been felt for a long time, though until now no one has haa the 

ooursM to attempt it 'ffae is very w«dl done.** — Joitnial of the 

jAeti^cat Socifffy, June. IfVIO. 

** ThttS IS no doubt an to the value most parhameutury publications* hut 
few itersohn have the time or luclinaiton to fVarla through ibeiu* and thus miaoh 
▼nlnable matter is Deasod. but in this Hesara. Allen and Co. Hpve fin ontline 

jnst what ia required.** — Jroa Tra^i* Kevitto. 

** Messrs. Allen A Co.'s book is composed of abetrACts of all returns directed to 
be tainted by either or both of ihe Houses of Parliament* and the work has 
evidently bera done by iiraotleed itr^ciA writers who understand how to reach the 
important features of Oovenunant paj’ierB.*' — ^Liverpool Dailujloitrin'. 

» This is a imblieatiou which Bupplies a g^t want, we gladly wal4»»ne ibis 
work* both fdr reading andfor refereuoe "-^tTnited Service Oatette. 

" The papers are riralplj oonden8ed.**^jBntuk Mail. 

** In the case of ntatisn^returnsitis eBpedaUy good.'*-~Ca‘>nbrid 9 e ChrotvicJc. 

** Thm is not a Blue-bookj hut none of them can exceed it in Tuue. Every 
businesB man will have It uixm the deik comer for reference, and Ic should he 
found on the table of every public ^poading room and private Ulorary.'^'^irfstfm 

** A most useful work of reference/* -The Saitway If eve. 

** This IS a very important work, and lie i)enuBl will place reodere on a far 
higher l^llectual level and aoquaintancw with the parliamentary papers than 
mostemVlyo members of Parliament poesess/'— Finance Vhrouivle and Jnearance 
Circular, 

** This serial is culcuiated to be of ludldi sorvico/* — intn, 

** The above contains a vast amount of vulmible informatiou and statistics. 
gimdtttf Tunsv. 

<* ** we scarcely need add that it is a valuable work.*’— ifempath’s Badioay Journaf. 

'** As a hook of reference, promises to be of iueetlniable value to public men* 
journaliets* economists* histoiical students* and indeed* af. who are Interested in 
national progress and contemporary politics.’* Tiis 

** The dittoult work of summarising is extremely well executed. Both paper 
and tyiie are good.**- -Brood Ariw. 

•* An exodlent publication/*— TKs Faiwisr. 

^'Messrs. Alien A Co. earn the gratitude of all who require to keep themselves 
acquainted with the oonteats of parUamentary papers rablioatioii of this 

precis. The compilation has been made with discretion *uid will oe found extremely 
valuab^ and usmul for reference/* — Pund«« Advertieer. 

** As a handy work of refersnee, and a means of sarh^ time and labour, ft will 
he highly appre^ted.**— Alten*! Indiaa Mail. 

** The utility of the prdeu is very oonslderably hetohtened by on admirable 
table of contents nnmeriouly and aiphabetioaily arnutref**— lie JBodwsp Menu and 
Joint Stock Josmal. 

“ The of oiBoul papers will give tiew value to the parUamentary returns/' 
— Li^nmir Gourier. c 

*' lions oroyons rendre service an public et A oeux de nos oohEreies qui se la 
connattraient pea, en leur signatent^^betts pnbUoation nouveUe.**— Monmur d« 
EatsrAts MateriM^vnuisstt. 

liONDON: W. H. ^T,T,^^N & CO., ^8, W*TB'>TOO-PT ^CB. 




